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Sections  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Median  Iris  Society 

President ,  John  E.  Goett,  R.  1,  Monroe,  Conn. 

The  Society  for  Siberian  Irises 

President,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  235  Koehl  St.,  Massapequa  Park,  N.Y. 
Spuria  Iris  Society 

President,  Marion  R.  Walker,  5210  E.  Telephone  Road,  Ventura,  Calif. 

The  Society  for  Japanese  Iris 
President,  C.  A.  Swearengen,  R.  3,  Rox  195,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  special-interest  group  may  become  a  Section 
for  AIS  are— 

1.  The  American  members  of  the  society  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Its  bylaws  must  be  approved  by  the  AIS. 

3.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

4.  Provision  for  publication  of  articles  of  general  interest,  exclusive  of  news¬ 
letters,  may  be  arranged. 

The  president  of  a  Section  is  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Counselors, 
and  societies  having  Sectional  status  will  be  listed  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 


Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Birmingham  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  L.  G.  Gamble,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Cal-Cher-Et  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Fletcher,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Huntsville  Chapter  of  AIS,  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Valkenburgh,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Marshall  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Walter  Alvis,  Guntersville,  Ala. 
North  Alabama  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  John  T.  Schell,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Kern  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  lames  Barton,  Oildale,  Calif. 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Robert  M.  Brown,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Connecticut  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  Thomson,  Springdale,  Conn. 

Pollen  Daubers  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Norman  E.  Fuller,  Boise,  Idaho 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  E.  E.  Varnum,  Villa  Park,  Ill. 
Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Harley  E.  Briscoe,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Northeastern  Indiana  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Raymond  Thomas,  Indianapolis 
Ind. 

Society  for  Louisiana  Irises,  Pres.,  Nolan  John  Sahuc,  Lafayette,  La. 
Jackson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Radciiff,  Jr.,  Clinton,  Miss. 

Meridian  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Duke,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Mississippi  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  George  Adkins,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  M.  J.  McHugh,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mineral  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Wallace  Klemp,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 
Southwest  Missouri  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Cliff  Cain,  Neosho,  Mo. 
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Great  Falls  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Meeks,  Fort  Benton, 
Mont. 

Dawson  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Lester  Hildenbrandt,  Lexington, 
Nebr. 

Empire  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 
Akron  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Myron  C.  Beard,  Akron,  Ohio 
Central  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Gerald  E.  Koehler,  Forest,  Ohio 
Miami  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Shinkle,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Northeast  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Anthony  Willott,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  Cleveland,  Okla. 

Tulsa  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Charles  Kenney,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Blair  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Carney,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  W.  T.  Hirsch,  Havertown,  Pa. 

Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Nathan  Bauman,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Big  D  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Johnson,  Dallas,  Texas 
E-Tex  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Henry  Moore,  Jr.,  Kamak,  Texas 
El  Paso  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  J.  C.  Sexton,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Bonneville  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Archibald,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Utah  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Marvin  A.  Wallace,  Murray,  Utah 
Rainrow  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  E.  McClure,  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  state  or  local  iris  society  may  become  an  Affiliate 
of  AIS  are— 

1.  Its  officers  and  directors  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

3.  Societies  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members  belonging  to  AIS,  and 
meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25.00. 

The  names  of  societies  given  Affiliate  status  will  be  published  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  affiliation  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Hubert  A. 
Fischer,  Meadow  Gardens,  63rd  St.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

To  Secretaries  of  Affiliates:  Please  report  promptly  the  names  and 
addresses  of  new  presidents  to  the  Editor  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Fischer. 


To  Introduce  an  Iris 

Record  its  introduction  with  the  Registrar.  (For  name  and  address  see 
page  2.) 

Catalogs,  printed  lists,  and  advertisements  in  the  American  Iris  Society 
Bulletin  are  acceptable  mediums  of  introduction.  ( Advertisement  in  Regional 
publications  is  not  an  accepted  form  of  introduction.) 

Send  a  copy  of  the  catalog  or  list  to  the  Registrar  by  FIRST  CLASS  mail. 
(An  advertisement  of  an  iris  in  the  Bulletin  will  be  recorded  by  the 
Registrar. ) 

New  introductions  become  eligible  for  HM  and  further  AIS  awards  one 
year  after  they  are  officially  introduced. 
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Fi 


rom 


the  President  ’s  Dei 


This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  contains  the  minutes  of  the  regular  fall  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  on  November  9th  in  St.  Louis  and  also  reports 
of  officers  and  committees.  These  reports  and  the  minutes  should  be  studied 
carefully  as  they  are  of  interest  to  all  members  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 

The  close  of  1963  finds  our  membership  in  excess  of  6700,  the  highest  total 
in  the  history  of  the  Society.  Dropouts  still  plague  us  but  we  hope  in  time  to 
solve  this  knotty  problem.  You,  as  a  member,  can  help  solve  the  problem  by 
contacting  the  dropouts  in  your  locality  and  finding  out  why  they  failed  to 
renew  their  membership. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  new  Regional  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents  confirmed  by  the  Board  at  its  fall  meeting  were  elected  by  the  member¬ 
ship  at  large  in  each  Region.  Although  the  rule  adopted  in  Denver  did  not 
provide  for  additional  nominations,  the  Regions  electing  new  Regional  Vice 
Presidents  last  fall  offered  their  members  an  opportunity  to  make  additional 
nominations  by  petition. 

The  Board  has  amended  the  rule  governing  the  nomination  of  Regional 
Vice  Presidents  to  permit  additional  nominations  by  petition  provided  the 
petitions  are  signed  by  not  less  than  5%  of  the  Regional  membership.  This 
method  will  permit  the  members  to  make  their  own  nomination  in  the  event 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  nominee  recommended  by  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  event  no  additional  nomination  is  made,  the  committee’s  nomi¬ 
nee  will  be  declared  elected  without  the  formality  of  holding  a  mail  election. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  revising  the  present  Handbook  for  Judges  did 
not  present  an  official  report  but  did  report  unofficially  that  they  are  moving 
right  along  with  the  revision.  The  revised  handbook  when  completed,  will 
be  comprehensive  and  will  contain  approximately  150  pages.  In  addition  to 
the  chapters  on  garden  and  exhibition  judging  of  the  various  varieties  of 
irises,  there  will  be  several  chapters  on  arrangements  and  artistic  judging.  This 
handbook  will  be  a  “must”  for  all  American  Iris  Society  judges  and  it  is  hoped 
to  have  it  completed  and  ready  for  the  printer  before  the  end  of  1964. 

The  National  Judges  Training  Program,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Larry 
Gaulter  and  his  co-workers,  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  A  basic 
training  program  for  the  tall  bearded  irises  is  available  and  programs  covering 
the  other  than  tall  bearded  irises  are  being  prepared  as  fast  as  possible.  These 
programs  can  be  secured  through  the  St.  Louis  office.  The  increased  interest 
in  the  training  program  is  very  gratifying  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  all 
accredited  judges  will  attend  and  take  part  in  the  programs.  Under  study  is 
a  suggestion  that  all  prospective  judges  attending  the  training  programs  be 
designated  as  student  judges  and  assigned  to  accredited  judges  for  further 
training.  Such  a  program,  if  adopted,  would  provide  a  backlog  of  trained 
judges  which  could  be  drawn  upon  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 


Robert  S.  Carney 


A  Mention,  Hybridizers! 

Regulations  Governing 
AIS  Registration 
Have  Been  Revised 


The  American  Iris  Society’s  registration-recording  program  is  all- 
important  to  every  gardener  who  grows  irises— this  for  many 
reasons,  one  of  them  being  that  registration  eliminates  duplication 
of  names  and  avoids  the  chaos  which  would  result  if  different 
varieties  carried  the  same  name. 

Vital  as  registration  is  to  all  those  who  grow  irises,  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  this  AIS  function  are  especially  important  to 
hybridizers  and  introducers.  These  regulations  were  changed  by 
the  AIS  Board  of  Directors  at  their  November,  1963,  meeting  in 
St.  Louis.  The  Directors  voted: 

•  To  permit  a  hybridizer  or  introducer  to  register  as  many 
irises  as  he  wishes  in  any  classification  (except  bulbous) 
for  a  flat  fee  of  $2.00  each.  (The  American  Iris  Society  does 
not  carry  responsibility  for  registering  bulbous  irises,  as  it 
does  for  rhizomatous  varieties.) 

•  To  set  October  31  as  the  closing  date  for  registrations  in 
any  given  year.  A  request  for  registration  must  be  mailed 
to  the  AIS  registrar-recorder  in  time  to  carry  a  postmark 
of  this  date,  or  earlier. 

As  in  the  past,  applications  for  registration  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  fee— now  $2.00  for  each  variety. 
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Modern  Irises  Look  Little 

Peggy  Burke  Grey 

Today’s  smaller  homes  call  for  smaller  gardens;  the  great  trend  in  gardens 
today  is  toward  small  plant  material  with  the  extra  features  of  neatness 
and  ease  of  upkeep.  Things  must  be  uncluttered,  clean,  and  compact,  re¬ 
quiring  little  attention,  either  to  grow  them  successfully  or  to  keep  them 
looking  bandbox  neat.  Plant  breeders,  landscape  designers  and  nurserymen 
all  are  hastening  to  meet  these  specific  demands  with  ornamentals  and  flowers 
for  today’s  home  owners.  Efforts  to  produce  dwarf  plants  have  expanded 
tenfold  in  the  past  decade  or  so. 

It  may  seem  to  many  irisarians  that  our  hybridizers  are  in  a  race  to  produce 
ever  bigger  and  better  TBs— ever  larger  flowers.  This  is  only  partly  true. 
Certainly  hybridizers  are  not  ceasing  their  efforts  to  improve  plant  characters 
of  today’s  beauties,  or  to  bring  forth  new  colors  and  patterns  and  flower 
shapes.  But  if  you  look  hard  you  will  find  more  and  more  astute  breeders 
are  concentrating  just  as  diligently  upon  production  of  new  small  irises,  to  take 
their  rightful  places  in  the  modern  garden  picture. 

The  little  irises  are  a  blessing  and  a  boon  to  the  lazy  gardener  (like  me). 
They  are  so  easy  to  handle!  One  doesn’t  have  to  wrestle  with  spade  and 
fork  to  pry  them  from  their  beds  for  transplanting.  The  smaller  clumps  are 

much  easier  to  divide,  and  they  are  a 
.breeze  to  plant.  And  it’s  astonishing 
to  see  how  rapidly  small  rhizomes 
multiply  and  provide  increase  suffici¬ 
ent  to  plant  a  large  patch  of  color,  or 
yield  extra  goodies  to  use  in  many 
places.  And,  of  course,  there  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  cultivating,  weeding, 
spraying  or  dusting  than  with  their 
beauteous  tall  relations.  Seldom  do 
you  have  the  problem  of  leaf  spot; 
almost  never  will  you  have  an  un¬ 
sightly  clump  of  drying  leaves  if  you 
fail  to  groom  them  after  bloom  season 
or  during  the  fall.  Oh,  they  do  take 
some  attention— what  plant  doesn’t— 
but  nothing  compared  to  the  heavy 
work  of  clearing  up  many  clumps  of 
TBs. 

The  real  joy  with  the  little  irises 
is  that  they  can  be  used  in  so  many 
places  where  one  could  never  use  a 
large  plant.  I  use  many,  in  all  the 
different  classes,  as  you  would  use 
tulips,  daffodils,  or  any  of  hundreds 
of  small  bulbs— a  few  under  a  favorite 
tree,  beside  the  steps,  scattered 
through  a  driveway  border,  in  plant  boxes,  even  in  pots  for  the  porch  or 


Elfin  Halo 

An  intermediate  bearded  iris 
introduced  by  Earl  Roberts. 
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patio,  and  some  to  peek  out  from  under  a  prized  shrub.  In  a  Japanese 
garden  they  can  be  most  effective  beside  a  small  pool.  What  a  delight  they 
are  in  perennial  borders  featuring  dwarf  plants  of  many  kinds.  And  most 
exciting  of  all  is  that  with  the  little  irises  you  can  have  bloom  from  the  very 
first  whisper  of  spring  clear  through  the  regular  tall  bearded  season. 

The  plethora  of  classes  for  these  small  irises 
may  seem  confusing,  and  it  is,  even  to  many 
judges,  unless  one  has  worked  closely  with 
them.  Hut  they  have  to  be  so  classified  for 
registration  and  awards,  and  so  you  11  know 
what  to  ask  for  when  you  go  to  buy.  A 
simple  way  to  figure  them  out— there  are  two 
dwarf  bearded  classes:  the  early-early  bloom¬ 
ing  miniature  dwarfs  (MDB)  which  are  under 
ten  inches,  the  precious  little  jewels  which 
signal  the  first  hint  of  spring  just  around  the 
corner.  Then  come  the  standard  dwarfs 
(SDB),  a  little  taller  (10  to  15  inches)  and  a 
little  later  blooming.  Gecldes  Douglas  called 
his  original  introductions  the  “Lilliputs’’  and 
this  name  is  most  appropriate  for  this  class. 

Actually,  the  two  groups  are  quite  similar  in 
their  growth  habits  and  uses  in  the  garden, 
and  in  their  color  patterns. 

In  both  the  dwarf  and  the  Lilliput  groups 
you’ll  find  an  array  of  color  patterns  that  are 
unique  unto  them  alone,  not  available  in  their 
tall  bearded  compatriots.  Yellows  run  the 
range  from  palest  seifs  of  cream  and  ivory  to 
lemon  to  sulphur  to  deep  golden,  and  in  bi¬ 
tones  and  in  amoenas.  There  are  blues  from 
the  very  palest  of  ice  blue  to  bright,  clear  medium  blue  to  deep  blue- 
purples  and  velvety  red-violet,  in  seifs,  and  patterns  with  deeper  falls. 
Shapes  are  all  the  way  from  tailored  to  ruffled  to  lacy.  And  some  of  these 
little  charmers  sport  a  feature  few  TBs  can  offer,  bright  blue  beards!  There 
are  green  ones— in  fact,  the  only  really  green  irises  are  done  in  dwarf  and 
Lilliput  sizes.  With  so  many  delightful  varieties  in  both  groups  available 
the  best  suggestion  I  could  give  on  fine  ones  is  to  recommend  a  very  early 
spring  visit  to  the  Region  12  gardens  of  Tell  Muhlestein,  Melba  Hamblen, 
or  Crescent  Deru,  each  of  which  has  a  famous  collection  of  small  irises.  You’ll 
come  away  charmed  and  enchanted. 

The  next  group  of  little  irises  is  the  intermediates— which  simply  means  they 
are  intermediate  in  season  (after  the  two  dwarf  groups,  before  tall  bearded) 
and  intermediate  in  height  (taller  than  dwarfs  but  shorter  than  tails,  15  to  28 
inches).  In  other  words,  they  fill  in  the  iris  garden  picture  when  you  other¬ 
wise  would  have  no  irises  blooming.  If,  long  ago,  you  knew  intermediate 
irises,  look  around  again  now,  for  a  whole  new  field  is  opening  up.  Wilma 
Greenlee  in  Illinois  has  done  probably  more  work  than  anyone  else  to  date 
with  this  group,  and  no  iris  collection  today  is  complete  without  at  least  a 
couple  of  her  charming  introductions.  Cloud  Fluff  is  perhaps  the  best 


ZlMBRAKEET 

A  miniature  tall  bearded  iris 
originated  by  Earl  Roberts. 
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known,  and  the  name  aptly  describes  the  flower— just  Cloud  Fluff.  Blue 
Asterisk  repeats  a  pattern  found  in  many  earlier  flowering  dwarfs,  cool  blue 
with  a  bright  blue  star  on  the  falls.  Kiss  Me  Kate  is  my  particular  pet  of  the 
group.  It  is  one  of  Paul  Cook’s  fabulous  Progenitor  line  which  produced 
the  remarkable  Whole  Cloth  and  has  a  soft  ivory  ground  with  a  ripply 
border  of  bright  lavender-blue,  a  color  combination  not  found  anywhere 
else.  A  small  stalk  with  four  of  these  adorable  beruffled  flowers  open  at 
once  is  enough  to  convert  anyone  to  small  irises. 

Border  irises  are  far  from  new.  As  we  knew  them  not  too  long  ago  they 
were  mostly  just  short  tails— large  flowers  on  stems  under  28  inches,  and  not 
always  selected  with  excellence  of  proportion  in  mind.  Perhaps  the  finest 
of  the  old  ones,  and  still  tremendously  popular,  are  Pink  Ruffles  and  Black 
Forest,  the  latter  being  a  real  step  up  toward  better  black  tails.  Black 
Forest  is  currently  playing  a  fine  role  in  the  development  of  new  border 
irises.  Not  too  long  ago  most  breeders  who  found  short-statured  plants  in 
their  TB  seedling  patches  threw  them  out  as  runts.  A  group  of  wise  Utah 
hybridizers,  among  them  Margaret  Albright,  Fisher  Harris,  and  Tell  Muhles- 
tein,  recognized  the  merits  of  some  very  small  plants  in  their  crosses,  and 
as  a  result  we  see  a  whole  new  adventure  in  hybridizing  ahead.  Such 
varieties  as  the  delectable  peachy  pink  Two  Bits,  frilly  rosy  pink  Little  Gem, 
and  a  delightful  assortment  of  varieties  from  Luzon  Crosby  and  Melba  Hamb¬ 
len  give  me  twice  as  much  pleasure  in  bloom  season  as  almost  any  TB  I 
could  grow.  Moon  Talk,  a  heavenly  violet-tinted  pink  with  a  matching 
beard,  is  one  of  Luzon’s  which  has  me  completely  captivated.  Utah  irisarians 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  gardens  of  these  breeders  and  to  see 
all  of  their  beautiful  small  border  irises  have  my  never-ending  envy. 

The  field  for  development  with  these  small  border  irises  is  wide  open. 
They’re  smaller  in  their  overall  proportions  than  the  Black  Forest  type, 
and  I  always  thought  the  term  “bantams”  described  them  just  perfectly. 
The  term  was  not  much  used,  however,  since  Tell,  who  coined  it,  felt  there 
might  be  confusion  with  dwarfs  such  as  Orange  Bantam.  Since  efforts 
among  small-iris  breeders  fall  into  two  categories  (at  least),  I  think  the  term 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  differentiate  them. 

Another  promising  field  for  the  amateur  breeder  is  in  the  miniature  tall 
beardeds  (MTBs),  the  table  irises.  The  terms  are  used  interchangeably, 
just  as  we  use  the  term  Lilliput  to  mean  standard  dwarfs.  The  term  table, 
however,  doesn’t  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  as  precisely  descriptive  as  miniature 
tall.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  even  among  judges  about  the  MTBs. 
It  is  a  class  which  requires  strict  study  of  the  measurements  and  proportion 
of  typical  varieties  in  order  to  discern  them  from  border  irises.  There  aren’t 
many  true  MTBs.  Pewee,  Widget,  and  Parakeet  are  perhaps  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  real  thing.  It’s  almost  essential  to  grow  true  representatives 
of  the  class,  alongside  the  border  irises,  to  see  clearly  what  constitutes  an 
r/icflrd-quality  MTB.  Widget,  a  tiny  blue-on-white  plieata,  is  just  about  as 
beguiling  an  iris  as  one  can  find.  Pewee  is  a  fetching,  snowy  white  tailored 
thing  with  a  remarkable  habit  of  sending  up  stalk  after  stalk  of  daintily 
poised  flowers  very  early  in  TB  season.  But  the  things  one  must  note  about 
the  true  MTB  are  wiry,  pencil-slim  stems,  numerous  buds  per  socket  and  a 
succession  of  stalks,  with  the  tiny  flower  (not  over  3h  inches  by  3h  inches) 
in  perfect  proportion.  Height  should  really  not  be  over  25  inches.  (The 
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Bee  Wings 

A  miniature  dwarf  iris  originated  by  Mrs.  Alta  Brown.  In 
1963  it  won  the  Caparne  Award,  and  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Internationale  Gartenbau-Ausstellung  in  Hamburg. 


official  registration  measurements  are  slightly  over  these  figures,  but  judging 
standards  are  very  rigid.) 

To  date,  all  true  MTBs  have  been  diploids;  some  experts  feel  that  the 
miniature  proportions  of  the  plant  probably  could  not  be  held  in  a  tetraploid 
plant.  Ben  Hager,  who  has  worked  with  his  class  for  many  years,  suggested 
that  there  must  be  some  “minimizer”  as  work— some  factor  which  produces 
this  precisely  petite  character.  Varieties  which  formerly  were  called  table 
irises,  but  recently  have  been  declared  too  large  (or  even  too  small)  in  their 
proportions,  especially  in  flower  size  and  stalk  size,  are  useful  breeding 
material.  But  as  yet,  no  tetraploid  irises  have  been  found  which  have  these 
characters.  Therefore  breeders  working  in  this  field  are  attempting  to  cross 
the  known  true  varieties  to  explore  them  to  the  fullest. 

And  herein  is  an  exciting  challenge.  If  you’ve  wanted  to  try  hybridizing, 
but  shudder  at  the  thought  of  using  your  limited  garden  space  and  energies 
with  crops  of  TB  seedlings— to  say  nothing  of  the  competition  from  longtime 
hybridizers— the  median  irises,  and  most  particularly,  the  table  irises,  are  for 
you!  The  field  is  so  relatively  new,  and  so  comparatively  few  people  are  in 
it,  that  your  chances  of  coming  up  with  something  good,  and  adding  to  the 
annals  of  iris  science,  are  very  real.  Furthermore,  with  the  tables,  your 
chances  of  coming  up  with  full  seed  pods  are  not  enormous;  they  are  difficult 
breeders,  and  it  takes  many  crosses  to  get  results.  You  could  plant  a  whole 
series  of  crosses  in  the  space  required  for  one  or  two  TB  crosses.  (If  you  do 
become  intrigued  with  the  idea  of  breeding  table  irises,  or  medians,  go  at 
it  the  right  way— by  studying  the  Median  Iris  Society  publications  or  joining 
the  MIS  and  one  of  the  robins  devoted  to  breeding  with  this  material.) 

But  whether  you  are  just  happy  to  grow  new  and  delightful  irises,  or 
searching  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  do  give  yourself  the  treat  of  seeing  these 
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little  irises,  come  spring!  It  may  take  two  or  three  trips  to  various  gardens  to 
catch  each  group  in  its  season,  but  trips  well  worth  the  effort.  And  if  you 
can’t  get  out  to  see  them  all,  why  not  take  a  chance  and  order  a  few  in  each 
class,  or  perhaps  ask  for  them  as  extras  on  your  next  TB  order. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Region  12  (Utah)  Year  Book,  1963.] 

Mrs.  Grey  is  very  active  in  the  National  Robin  Program  ancl  is  editor  of  “ Flight 
Lines,’’  the  Robin  Program  Section  of  the  Bulletin.  She  is  also  associate  editor  of 
the  Bulletin. 


Northwest  Median  Meeting 

Another  successful  meeting  was  held  by  the  Northwest  Median ites  on 
Saturday,  November  9th,  at  the  clubhouse  of  the  University  of  Washington 
Arboretum,  Seattle,  Washington.  This  was  the  third  annual  fall  meeting  and 
the  attendance  was  the  larger  than  at  any  of  the  others. 

The  afternoon  session  began  with  a  business  meeting  at  which  letters  were 
read  from  President  Jack  Goett  and  Vice  President  Keith  Keppell,  and  various 
national  and  local  problems  were  discussed.  This  was  followed  by  an  informal 
program  consisting  of  short  reports  by  each  member  on  his  or  her  current 
median  project  or  activity.  New  members  and  guests  were  allotted  a  like  time 
for  questions. 

A  delicious  potluck  dinner  was  served  at  6:00  p.m.;  this  was  followed  by 
a  full  evening  of  slides.  Medianites  across  the  country  who  rallied  to  our  call 
for  slides  were  Earl  Roberts,  Adelaide  Peterson,  Jack  Goett,  Bee  Warburton, 
Wilma  Greenlee,  Mary  Dunderman,  Lee  Eberhardt,  and  Bob  Schreiner,  who 
was  unable  to  attend  because  of  the  AIS  board  meeting.  Northwest  people 
who  showed  slides  were  Dick  Rosenfels,  Ruth  Hardy,  Herb  Parker,  Leona 
Mahood,  Jean  Witt  and  Alta  Brown.  Herb  Parker  had  a  most  informative 
series  of  composite  slides  showing  iris  of  various  colors  taken  with  three  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  color  film  under  the  same  garden  lighting  and  conditions. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  sale  of  iris  seeds  and  a  few 
potted  iris  plants.  This  netted  $15  toward  the  expenses  of  the  next  meeting 
and  helped  some  of  the  newer  people  get  a  start  toward  growing  median 
seedlings. 

Jean  Witt  was  elected  chairman  for  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  sometime 
in  November  1964— the  date  will  be  announced  later.  She  will  select  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  help  with  the  preparations  for  the  meeting. 

Lynnwood,  Washington  Alta  M.  Brown 


Bulletin  No.  1  Now  Available 

Reproductions  of  Bulletin  No.  1  (June  1920)  made  by  the  photo-offset 
process,  are  now  obtainable  from  the  St.  Louis  office.  The  price  is  $1.00  a 
copy,  postpaid. 
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You  Are  Cordially  Invited 

to  CHICAGO 


Cor  the  1964  Annual  Meeting 

°f 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

for 


3  friend-filled,  fun-filled,  flower-filled  days 


JUNE  4th,  5th  &  6th 


CONVENTION  HEADQUARTERS 
PICK-CONGRESS  HOTEL 

REGISTRATION  FEE:  $30.  Early  registrants  will  participate  in  a 
drawing  for  prize  iris  rhizomes. 

HOTEL  RATES:  All  Twin  Bedded  Rooms:  $9  single,  $15  double  oc¬ 
cupancy  ( no  higher ) 

For  advance  registrations  and  hotel  reservations  write 

Nathan  Rudolph 
405  Lakelawn  Blvd. 

Aurora,  Illinois 

For  more  details  see  article  following  in  this  issue 
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AIS  Convention  in  1964 

Adding  to  the  hum  of  busy  Chicagoland  is  the  buzz  of  activity  of  the 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society  making  ready  to  receive  their  fellow  iris 
lovers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.I.S.  in  Chicago,  June  4-5-6,  1964.  Con¬ 
vention  workers  imagine  that  they  already  hear  the  happy  murmur  of  their 
visitors,  registering  at  convention  headquarters,  The  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  on 
registration  day,  Wednesday,  June  3. 

To  make  sure  that  everybody  meets  everybody  during  the  interval  of 
marking  time  between  the  8:30  Wednesday  morning  opening  of  the  registra¬ 
tion  desk  to  the  moment  the  first  bus  rolls  away  the  next  day,  Wednesday 
evening  will  be  devoted  to  a  social  hour  (or  two,  or  three,  very  probably). 
Here  the  conventioneers  will  be  able  to  greet  old  acquaintances,  to  make  new 
friends,  to  track  down  the  dignitaries  and  personalities  of  the  iris  world 
whom  they  may  know  only  by  reputation  or  by  the  written  word— in  short, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  friendly  three  days  of  “irising”  to  come. 

Thus  will  begin  the  friend-filled,  fun-filled,  flower-filled  convention  of  1964. 
The  nerve  center  of  convention  activities  is  Chicago’s  most  modern  conven¬ 
tion  hotel,  the  Pick-Congress,  located  at  the  Congress  St.  Expressway  and 
Michigan  Boulevard  overlooking  the  Lake  Front  and  at  the  edge  of  the  Loop, 
the  city’s  downtown  and  financial  district.  The  visitors  who  drive  to  Chicago 
will  find  all-day  parking  available  at  the  nominal  fee  of  25  cents  for  24  hours 
in  the  attended  parking  lot  at  Soldiers  Field  in  Grant  Park,  to  which  shuttle 
bus  service  is  provided. 

At  convention  headquarters  conventioneers  may  register  according  to  their 
home  area,  their  special  iris  interests,  and  their  Round  Robin  affiliation.  The 
record  of  such  registration  will  be  posted  as  a  convenient  index  for  identifying 
those  in  attendance.  Here,  too,  the  information  will  be  on  hand  about  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Chicagoland  that  may  be  of  interest  to  visitors:  shopping  centers, 
observation  towers,  industrial  tours,  boat  trips,  air  and  railroad  terminals, 
harbors,  restaurants  and  supper  clubs,  theaters  and  movie  houses,  radio  and 
TV  stations  and  studios,  museums,  art  institutes  and  galleries,  concert  halls, 
libraries,  colleges  and  universities,  beaches  and  parks,  sports  fields  and  arenas, 
forest  preserve  areas,  zoos,  conservatories,  arboretums,  and  historical  landmarks. 

The  convention  begins  in  earnest  when  the  first  bus  is  loaded  on  Thursday 
morning.  The  gardens  on  the  day’s  tour  are  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert 
Fischer,  Marge  Hagberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lang,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nathan  Rudolph. 

Hubert  Fischer  is  the  earliest  AIS  member  in  Region  9,  first  vice-president 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  AIS,  a  former  RVP,  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Hemerocallis  Society,  and  an  international  iris 
judge.  The  expansive  and  varied  Meadow  Gardens  created  and  tended  by 
him  and  his  wife  Marie  offers  the  top  privately  owned  horticultural  display 
in  the  Chicago  area,  testifying  to  the  catholicity  of  their  gardening  interests 
and  to  their  gardening  skills.  Besides  the  beds  and  borders  of  named  irises 
are  rows  of  their  seedling  irises,  named  and  seedling  daylillies,  poppies  and 
daffodils,  peonies  and  specimens  of  almost  every  ornamental  plant  that  can  be 
grown  here. 

Marge  Hagberg’s  intimate  home  garden  is  a  testimony  to  the  art  of  a 
magician  in  flower  culture,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  strong  hand  of  her  hus- 


band,  Bill.  Her  love  of  irises  spills  over  into  the  big  garden,  a  short  walk 
away,  where  the  latest  named  varieties  and  Marge’s  seedlings  prosper,  pinks 
and  red-bearded  whites  revealing  her  present  interests. 

The  Langs’  Hillcrest  Gardens  is  the  only  tour  garden  located  on  the  open 
blowing  prairie.  There  Frank  and  Mary  put  their  irises  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  peonies  to  the  test  of  sun,  wind,  rain,  drought,  heat  and  cold, 
exposed  on  a  gentle  hillside  slope  to  all  the  hazards  of  midwestern  weather. 
They  can  discuss  the  question  of  the  toughness  of  the  tall  beardeds  with 
authority. 

Another  example  of  the  wider  interests  of  the  flower  specialist  is  the 
Rudolph  gardens.  Here,  too,  expertly  grown  perennial  plantings  complement 
the  named  irises  in  the  home  garden  of  Nate,  a  former  RVP,  and  his  wife 
Thelma.  Of  special  appeal  to  conventioneers,  as  it  is  annually  to  hundreds  of 
visitors,  are  the  seedling  beds  of  irises  and  daylilies  next  door,  from  which  are 
beginning  to  emerge,  under  severely  critical  and  discriminating  judgment,  the 
flowers  of  tomorrow. 

Thursday  night  will  engage  the  conventioneers  in  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  AIS,  an  address  by  the  Hon.  Harry  J.  Randall,  C.B.E.,  of  the  British  Iris 
Society,  and  meetings  of  “special  interest’’  groups.  Facilities  will  be  provided 
for  meetings  of  groups  devoted  to  dwarf,  median,  species,  reblooming, 
Japanese,  Siberian,  spuria,  native  and  historical  iris,  and  for  meetings  of  the 
Robins.  The  convention  committee  is  currently  in  touch  with  representatives 
in  the  planning  of  their  convention  programs. 

The  guest  speaker  of  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Randall,  is  an  internationally 
renewned  iris  enthusiast  and  authority,  hybridizer  of  irises  and  daylilies,  con¬ 
tributor  to  horticultural  literature,  and  international  iris  judge.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  B.I.S.  and  a  present  vice-president  and  member  of  its 
Executive  Committee.  He  has  received  the  Foster  Memorial  Plaque,  the  special 
personal  award  of  the  B.I.S.  to  those  contributing  in  outstanding  measure  to 
the  genus  Iris.  He  is  the  leading  grower  and  exhibitor  of  American  originations 
in  England;  and  his  own  originations  have  earned  for  him,  among  other  awards, 
three  Dykes  Medals  in  England,  for  Seathwaite  in  1952,  for  Tarn  Hows  in 
1958,  and  for  Patterdale  in  1961. 

The  Friday  tour  schedule  will  take  conventioneers  to  the  gardens  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Blocher,  Len  Jugle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Varnum,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Watts. 

The  home  planting  and  the  nearby  seedling  beds  of  the  present  RVP  of 
Region  9,  Clarence  Blocher,  and  his  wife  Ann,  reflect  both  a  finely  developed 
taste  in  modern  irises  that  they  have  in  common  and  their  different  interests 
in  iris  breeding.  Ann  is  working  on  improvement  in  the  browns,  while 
Clarence  tackles  the  highly  competitive  fields  of  the  whites  and  the  blues  in 
the  hope  of  producing  the  “perfect  blue,”  outcrossing  in  the  endeavor  to  put 
a  red  beard  on  a  blue  petal. 

Len  Jugle’s  garden  has  everything  for  the  gardener,  flower,  fruit  and 
vegetable,  grown  outdoors  and  indoors.  A  leader  in  local  garden  club 
activities,  immediate  past  president  of  the  N.I.I.S.,  experimenter  in  weed 
control  and  winter  forcing  of  irises,  expert  advisor  both  to  the  beginner  and 
to  the  experienced  gardener,  Len  displays  the  results  of  his  many-sided 
gardening  skill  in  his  spacious  “backyard.”  Here  will  undoubtedly  be  one 
of  the  stops  where  the  bus  captains  will  have  trouble  urging  the  visitors  to 
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depart  on  schedule. 

For  the  sunken,  formal  iris  and  daylily  garden  of  the  Ripstras,  Earl,  im¬ 
mediate  past  RVP  of  Region  9,  has  the  private  nickname  of  “suntrap.”  The 
visitor  there  would  have  the  impression  that  the  name  must  be  a  mask  for 
whatever  secrets  of  culture  Earl  and  his  wife  Constance  modestly  conceal; 
for  what  the  sun,  presumably,  does  to  irises  in  their  garden,  it  does  not,  un¬ 
fortunately,  do  to  irises  everywhere  else. 

The  tall  and  ancient  willow  that  is  always  “going  to  be  taken  down”  but 
always  remains  signals  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Varnum.  Re¬ 
stricted  by  space  limitations  to  mere  “dabbling”  with  pollen,  they  display  few 
of  their  own  seedlings;  but,  thanks  to  the  teamwork  of  Emilie’s  catalog  shop¬ 
ping,  Ed’s  muscle,  and  their  common  conventioneering  and  garden  visiting, 
they  maintain  a  large  and  completely  up-to-date  iris  garden.  Here,  too,  in 
addition  to  the  thriving  beds  of  tall  bearded  irises,  daylilies,  roses,  rhododen¬ 
drons  and  hosta,  is  the  largest  collection  of  dwarf,  median,  and  border  irises 
among  the  gardens  on  tour. 

The  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Watts,  in  the  appropriately  named 
community  of  Flowerfield,  is  the  picture-book  example  of  the  work  of  flower 
hobbyists.  Spacious  lawns,  judiciously  selected  perennials,  tastefully  arranged 
borders,  perfectly  groomed  specimens— this  right  blending  of  all  the  right 
ingredients  looks  at  every  moment  ready  to  pose  for  the  cover  of  a  national 
magazine.  Unlike  other  tour-garden  owners,  George  and  Louise  are  not 
hybridizers.  Their  versatility,  however,  is  evidenced  not  only  by  their  garden 
but  by  George’s  service  as  international  judge  at  Florence  in  1962  and  his 
recent  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Hemerocallis  Society. 

For  Friday  night  panels  and  discussions  under  the  leadership  of  experts  are 
being  arranged  for  such  specialized  topics  as  iris  culture,  pests  and  diseases, 
hybridizing,  judging,  arranging,  exhibiting,  photographing  irises,  and  organiz¬ 
ing  and  financing  local  iris  societies. 

On  Saturday,  garden  tours  will  be  confined  to  the  morning  hours,  visiting 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Fay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferris  Gaskill,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lerton  Hooker. 

The  reasons  for  Orville  Fay’s  international  reputation  in  horticulture  will  be 
amply  revealed  to  conventioneers  both  in  the  persons  of  Orville  and  Frances 
Fay  and  in  the  Fay  gardens.  For  the  latter  is  the  result  of  fascinating  and 
successful  breeding  and  culture  of  irises,  daylilies,  peonies  and  daffodils,  truly 
the  home  of  “flowers  of  the  future.”  But  an  even  better  reason  is  the  partners 
who  produced  the  gardens,  the  warm  and  friendly  Frances  and  the  energetic 
and  informative  Orville,  a  past  RVP  of  Region  9,  winner  of  the  Foster 
Memorial  Plaque  and  of  the  AIS  Hybridizer’s  Medal,  and  twice  winner  of  the 
Dykes  Medal  in  America.  To  meet  the  Fays,  for  those  especially  who  do  not 
know  them,  and  to  visit  their  plantings,  for  those  especially  who  have  not 
seen  them,  will  be  a  rewarding  convention  experience. 

While  most  of  the  tour  gardens  are  suburban  “town”  gardens,  that  of  Ferris 
and  Margaret  Gaskill  is  on  a  farm.  Greenbrier  Farm  is  ample  in  area  and 
holds  in  spacious  comfort  the  hundreds  of  named  irises  and  seedlings  ringed 
with  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  plantings.  Here  the  results  of  technical 
agricultural  knowledge  and  long  experience  in  iris  growing  combine  to  bring 
to  real  life  the  iris  hobbyist’s  dream— the  best  of  today’s  irises,  fertile  rolling 
land,  and,  so  hard  to  come  by,  space  to  grow. 
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Dubbed  “Hooker  Park”  by  the  neighbors,  the  garden  of  Lerton  and  Ora 
Hooker  is  the  work  of  an  iris  fancier,  a  cautious  judge  of  irises,  and  a  serious 
scientific  hybridizer  whose  recent  introductions  are  building  a  national  and, 
since  the  winning  of  the  Gold  Medal  at  Hamburg,  an  international  reputation. 
Besides  the  companion  plantings  of  peonies,  poppies  and  roses,  a  focus  of 
attention  will  be  Lerton’s  current  seedling  crop  and  his  bed  of  seedlings  on 
trial,  for  here  definite  advances  in  red  irises  are  beginning  to  appear.  Here, 
too,  will  be  found  the  Northern  Illinois  Iris  Test  Garden.  Though  recently 
established,  it  will  present  for  critical  inspection  57  seedlings  of  17  new  and 
relatively  unknown  hybridizers  of  promise,  most  of  which  will  be  established 
two-year  clumps  in  the  spring. 

A  feature  of  all  the  tour  gardens  will  be  the  displays  of  guest  irises.  A 
total  of  1752  plants  representing  1088  varieties  of  173  hybridizers  from  all  over 
America  and  from  England,  Germany,  Australia  and  South  Africa  have  been 
distributed  among  the  gardens  that  will  be  visited;  and  these,  too,  will  be 
mostly  two-year  clumps.  Whenever  the  number  of  plants  of  a  single  variety 
permitted,  they  were  placed  in  different  gardens,  the  better  to  insure  bloom 
at  convention  time.  Reports  on  the  performance  of  guests  during  the  1963 
season,  solicited  by  a  convention  committee  made  somewhat  apprehensive  after 
a  winter  described  as  “the  coldest  in  this  century,”  exceeded  all  hopes  and 
quieted  all  fears;  and  the  relieved  committee  is  ready  to  compliment  both  the 
cultural  techniques  of  the  tour-garden  owners  and  the  native  hardiness  of  the 
iris.  Space  does  not  permit  even  a  selection  from  the  reports  on  individual 
varieties  nor  a  description  of  the  various  special  arrangements  made  in  the 
gardens  for  the  best  possible  display  of  the  guests.  But  the  solicitude  of  the 
garden  owners  and  the  record  of  first-year  performance  of  most  of  them  are 
sound  reasons  for  the  expectation  that  the  guest  irises,  now  at  home  in  their 
new  surroundings,  will  be  ready  to  provide  the  maximum  of  pleasure  to 
their  admirers  in  1964. 

Official  tour  gardens  by  no  means  exhaust  the  possibilities  for  garden  visit¬ 
ing  at  iristime  in  the  Chicago  area.  Indeed,  the  hardest  problem  the  conven¬ 
tion  committee  was  called  upon  to  face  was  the  limitation  of  the  tours  to  twelve 
gardens.  Quite  literally,  scores  of  other  private  and  commercial  gardens,  all 
with  an  abundance  of  up-to-the-minute  varieties,  lovingly  and  expertly  main¬ 
tained  by  irisarians  of  long  experience,  will  be  open  to  convention  visitors. 
Some  of  them  specialize  in  irises  other  than  tall  bearded;  some  of  them  are 
expanded  by  seedling  beds  of  currently  unknown  hybridizers  who  give  notice 
that  they  will  soon  capture  the  attention  of  the  iris  world;  some  of  them  are 
the  handiwork  of  well-known  personalities  in  irisdom. 

For  conventioneers  who  arrive  early  or  linger  late,  printed  information  will 
be  available  listing  the  open  gardens,  their  special  attractions,  and  directions 
for  finding  them;  and  doubtless  many  of  the  local  iris  lovers  will  be  eager  to 
act  as  guides  for  out-of-towners  who  wish  to  prolong  their  iris  holiday.  No 
one,  least  of  all  the  irisarian  in  Chicagoland,  believes  that  three  days  is  enough 
for  more  than  a  sampling  of  what  is  here  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  iris  lover. 

The  talk  circulating  among  local  irisarians  is  that  if  there  will  be  any  “hit” 
of  the  1964  convention,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  new  “oranges.”  At  least,  garden 
visitors  here  have  marveled  at  the  depth  of  true  color  and  the  perfection  of 
modern  form  that  have  already  appeared  in  seedlings  from  planned  crosses  in 
the  gardens  of  Orville  Fay,  James  Marsh,  Brother  Charles  Reckamp,  and  others. 
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Those  interested  in  the  new  color  and  even  the  merely  curious  are  awaiting  the 
new  crop  of  seedlings,  for  each  generation  has  shown  marked  improvement 
over  the  last.  That  the  “oranges”  will  catch  the  fancy  of  the  conventioneers 
is  a  reasonable  expectation. 

On  Saturday  will  be  the  only  luncheon  “off  the  road,”  so  to  speak.  It  will 
be  held  in  the  Banquet  Room  of  McCormick  Place,  the  largest  and  perhaps 
most  beautiful  convention  hall  in  the  world,  situated  at  the  waters’  edge  of 
Lake  Michigan.  A  free-time  interval  following,  for  a  boat  ride  on  the  lake,  for 
shopping,  sightseeing,  for  just  plain  socializing  or  for  whatever  suits  the  con¬ 
ventioneer,  will  anticipate  the  opening  of  the  iris  show  in  midafternoon. 

The  convention  iris  show  will  be  held  in  the  Chicago  Room,  also  at  McCor¬ 
mick  Place.  Here  the  exhibitor’s  dream  of  proper  and  sufficient  natural  light 
for  his  display  will  be  a  reality;  for  two  walls  are  entirely  glass,  the  east  wall 
looking  to  the  lake  and  the  north  wall  looking  to  the  city  skyline.  The  ideal 
show  conditions  and  the  convenient  location  of  the  showroom  for  convention 
visitors,  for  local  exhibitors  and  for  the  public  have  furnished  additional  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  show  committee  to  plan  special  attractions  over  and  above  the 
normally  expected  friendly  but  keen  competition  of  the  exhibitors.  Among 
other  things  planned,  the  show  committee  promises  an  abundance  of  recent 
introductions  in  the  show  room.  The  N.I.I.S.  has  had  occasion  in  the  past  to 
boast  that  it  had  the  “largest  show  in  the  country,”  a  matter  of  statistics,  and 
the  “best  show  in  the  country,”  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  host  society  hopes— 
and  intends— that  the  1964  show  will  substantiate  both  boasts  as  a  bonus  for 
their  convention  guests. 

The  convention  will  close  officially  with  a  banquet,  Saturday  night  at  con¬ 
vention  headquarters.  Here  the  conventioneers  will  hear  the  guest  speaker, 
whose  identity  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date.  Here,  too,  will  be  made  the 
presentation  of  the  official  awards  of  the  AIS  to  the  winners  already  published 
by  the  Awards  Committee  and  to  the  winner  of  the  "President’s  Cup”  for  the 
conventioneers’  favorite  iris  of  the  meeting.  The  latter  award  has  special 
significance  for  local  irisarians  because  of  its  origin  with  the  late  Dr.  Franklin 
P.  Cook,  former  RVP  of  Region  9  and  subsequently  president  of  the  AIS,  in 
whose  memory  the  award  is  now  bestowed. 

To  facilitate  final  planning  and  arrangements,  the  convention  committee 
urges  early  registration  for  all  who  plan  to  attend.  The  fee  will  be  $30.00  per 
person  for  the  three  days.  To  encourage  early  registration  the  committee  is 
arranging  a  drawing  for  prize  rhizomes  in  which  all  are  eligible  who  register 
by  May  1,  1964.  So  far,  over  two  dozen  iris  varieties,  1962,  1963  and  1964 
introductions  by  Illinois  area  hybridizers,  have  been  pledged  for  the  drawing. 

Early  hotel  reservations  are  also  highly  desirable  in  order  to  insure  the 
availability  of  rooms  at  the  guaranteed  rates  of  $9.00  per  day  for  a  single 
room  and  $15.00  for  double  occupancy,  wih  twin  beds.  Chicago’s  reputation 
as  “the  world’s  largest  convention  city”  is  not  a  mere  Chamber  of  Commerce 
boast,  and  city  hotels  to  keep  rooms  available  at  guaranteed  rates  require  ad¬ 
vance  reservations  for  accommodations. 

Special  hotel  registration  cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  AIS  members  during 
March.  Visitors  who  wish  to  be  certain  of  residence  in  the  convention  hotel  at 
rates  no  higher  than  specified  are  asked  to  use  the  reservation  cards  and  to 
place  their  reservation  as  soon  as  possible,  preferably  not  later  than  May  1. 

Correspondence  regarding  convention  registration  or  hotel  reservations,  or 
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both,  should  be  directed  to: 

Nathan  Rudolph,  405  Lakelawn  Blvd.,  Aurora,  Illinois,  60504. 

Cheeks  or  money  orders  for  the  $30.00  convention  fee  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society.  If  accommodations  other  than  those 
specified  are  desired,  please  write  to  Mr.  Rudolph,  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  fill  your  request. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Chicagoland  iris  lovers  that  as  many  as  possible  of  their 
fellows  all  over  the  country  join  them  at  the  1964  meeting. 

Three  days  are  too  few  to  have  you  with  us.  But  they  will  be,  as  we  have 
promised,  a  friend-filled,  fun-filled,  flower-filled  time. 

Edward  E.  Varnum,  Convention  Chairman 
Thomas  J.  Buckley,  Publicity  Chairman 

ADDITIONS  TO  1963  SHOW  REPORT1 

Birmingham,  Ala.:  Artistic  Sweepstakes,  Mrs.  Ruth  Schatz. 

Florence,  Ala.:  Tall  Bearded  Section,  Dr.  Earl  Fraser. 

Gadsden,  Ala.:  Species  Section,  Mrs.  Perry  Morton. 

Antioch,  Calif.:  Bronze  Medal  Certificate,  Robert  Annand. 

Millertown,  Iowa:  Queen  of  Show,  Leading  Lady;  exhibitor,  Alpha  Thomas. 
Silver  Medal  Certificate,  Alpha  Thomas.  Bronze  Medal  Certificate,  Verna 
Blakev,  Artistic  Sweepstakes,  Opal  Hobt.  Best  Arrangement,  Gladys 
Larimer. 

Flint,  Mich.:  Artistic  Sweepstakes,  Mrs.  Floyd  Plew. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.:  Artistic  Sweepstakes,  Mrs.  Murray  Sayre. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  (Japanese  show):  Exhibitor  Queen  of  Show,  Riley  Lynch. 

Best  Arrangement  of  Show,  Mrs.  Jack  Gray. 

Lansing,  Mich.:  Artistic  Sweepstakes,  Mrs.  Arend  Vyn. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:  Arilbred  Section,  Mrs.  Jean  Yocum. 

Miami,  Okla.:  Bronze  Medal  Certificate,  Irene  Miller.  Commercial  Bronze 
Medal  Certificate,  Clyde  Cochran. 

Dallas,  Texas:  Louisiana  Section,  W.  Shelbie  Dodd. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Exhibition  Certificate,  Bion  Tolman,  61-15-1. 

Ardenvoir,  Wash.:  Exhibitor  Queen  of  Show,  Sam  Strodemier.  Best  Arrange¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Francis  Nee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Artistic  Sweepstakes,  Jean  Blink.  Best  Arrangement,  Jean 
Blink. 

The  First  Remontant  Iris  Show 

The  first  remontant  or  reblooming  iris  show  of  record  was  held  at  Vandalia, 
Ohio,  on  October  6,  1963,  with  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Shinkle  as  show  chairman.  The 
Queen  of  the  Show  was  Fall  Primrose  with  four  blooms  open.  It  was 
sxhibited  by  Harry  Hanna.  The  Silver  Medal  Certificate  winner  was  Mrs. 
Allen  Coke,  and  the  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  winner  was  Horace  Wright. 
Section  Certificate  winners  were:  miniature  dwarf  bearded,  Joseph  Fedor; 
intermediate  bearded,  Horace  Wright;  border  bearded,  Dr.  P.  L.  Irvin.  Seed¬ 
ling  6127  from  Horace  Wright  was  named  the  outstanding  seedling  of  the 
show,  and  Mrs.  Allen  Coke’s  5-57  also  received  enough  judges’  votes  to  earn 
an  Exhibition  Certificate. 


1  October  1963  issue,  page  42  et  seq. 
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Bartholomew  Receives  Service  Medal 

For  his  long  and  devoted  service  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Iris  Society,  John  Adams  Bartholomew 
has  been  awarded  the  Society’s  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  Meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  Board  of  Directors  conferred  upon  the 
National  Robin  Program  Director  the  highest 
honor  which  the  AIS  can  bestow  and  also  named 
Mr.  Bartholomew  as  an  Honorary  Garden  Judge. 

Born  in  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  on  November 
2,  1901,  he  attended  Dean  Academy  there.  In 
1917  he  went  to  work  for  the  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston  and  this  year  marks  his  46th  year 
of  service  to  the  Bank.  He  is  presently  Assistant 
Branch  Manager  of  the  Mattapan  Office.  He 
married  Hazel  L.  Dorl  in  1919;  they  have  two 
children,  Barbara  Jean  and  John  Adams,  Jr.,  and 
four  grandchildren,  ages  8  to  18. 

The  Bartholomews  started  growing  irises  in  1934,  joining  AIS  in  1947. 
In  1954  he  was  named  Regional  Vice  President  of  Region  1,  and  served 
through  1954  and  1955.  He  has  always  given  much  service  to  his  Region, 
both  as  a  garden  judge  and  all  Regional  affairs. 

In  January  of  1956  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  named  by  the  Board  to  organize 
the  AIS  National  Robin  Program,  after  having  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
into  being  the  concept  of  a  robin  program  as  a  Society  activity  for  members. 
So  capably  did  he  organize  and  administer  the  Program  that  he  was  later 
named  chairman  of  the  AIS  Robin  Committee. 

Besides  being  a  truly  accomplished  color  photographer,  Mr.  Bartholomew 
shares  with  his  wife  a  great  interest  in  high  fidelity  music.  They  both  are 
interested  in  daylilies,  daffodils  and  lilies  in  addition  to  irises;  Mrs.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  is  the  hybridizer  in  the  family  and  has  registered  several  irises. 


Mr.  Bartholomew 


Since  its  institution  in  1941,  twenty-seven  other  members  have  been  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  namely— 


1941  Harry  H.  Everett,  Ben  Y.  Morrison,  Robert  S.  Sturtevant 

1943  William  J.  McKee 

1944  Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff,  Clarence  P.  Connell,  J.  Marion  Shull 

1945  Mrs.  Louise  Blake 

1947  Jesse  E.  Wills,  Howard  R.  Watkins 

1949  Dr.  Franklin  J.  Cook,  Junius  P.  Fishbum 

1950  Miss  Caroline  Dormon,  E.  Grieg  Lapham 

1951  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph 

1952  Fred  W.  Cassebeer,  Guy  Rogers 

1953  Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther 

1955  Harold  W.  Knowlton 

1956  Geddes  Douglas 

1957  Mrs.  George  D.  Robinson 

1958  William  J.  Moffat 
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1959 

1960 
1962 


Marion  R.  Walker,  Carl  O.  Schirmer 

Dr.  Matthew  C.  Riddle 

Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  Donald  G.  Waters 


Bro.  Charles  Is  Recipient  of  Medal 

Brother  Charles  Reckamp,  S.V.D.,  originator  of 
Celestial  Snow,  immediate  runner-up  for  the 
Dykes  Medal  in  1963  and  winner  of  the  Award 
of  Merit  in  1959,  of  Techny  Chimes,  AM  1957, 
and  other  outstanding  irises,  was  awarded  the 
Hybridizer’s  Medal  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at 
its  meeting  in  St.  Louis  November  9.  Brother 
Charles,  who  is  associated  with  the  Mission 
Gardens  at  Techny,  Illinois,  on  invitation  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  autobiographical  informa¬ 
tion: 

Born  in  1905  near  Ethlyn,  Missouri,  a  small 
village  some  50  miles  northwest  of  St.  Louis. 
Grew  up  and  worked  on  my  father’s  farm  until 
1927. 

In  January  1927  I  joined  the  Society  of  the 
Divine  Word  at  Techny,  Illinois.  The  Society  of 
the  Divine  Word  is  a  Catholic  missionary  order  of  priests  and  brothers  who 
specialize  in  missionary  work  in  home  and  foreign  missions.  Techny  is  the 
major  training  center  of  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word  in  the  United  States. 
The  letters  S.V.D.  following  the  name  are  the  Latin  initials  for  the  Society  of 
the  Divine  Word,  “Societis  Verbi  Divini.” 

The  Mission  Gardens  were  established  in  1927  by  the  late  Rev.  P.  Oswald, 
S.V.D. ,  with  the  idea  of  growing  flowers  and  bulbs  as  a  source  of  income 
to  help  support  our  Mission  Seminary  in  Techny.  Here  is  where  I  got  my  first 
experience  in  growing  flowers.  Growing  a  collection  of  novelty  gladiolus  was 
my  main  work  during  the  first  few  years. 

As  the  building  boom  in  the  Chicago  area  gained  momentum  the  demand 
for  general  nursery  stock  became  greater  and  greater,  so  our  growing  efforts 
were  gradually  shifted  from  gladiolus  to  general  nursery  stock  and  hardy 
perennials.  Our  list  of  hardy  perennials  contained  a  few  old  varieties  of 
diploid  irises  for  which  we  had  very  little  enthusiasm.  Little  did  we  realize 
that  the  active  iris  breeders  were  about  to  introduce  an  entirely  “new  world” 
of  tetraploid  irises. 

One  day  in  1946  Mr.  David  Hall  and  Mr.  Orville  Fay  stopped  in  at  Mission 
Gardens  for  a  little  visit.  As  you  may  well  imagine,  the  conversation  soon 
turned  to  irises,  and  before  long  they  had  me  interested  in  growing  a  few 
of  the  “modern”  varieties.  There  is  where  my  first  real  interest  in  irises 
started.  A  short  time  later  Mr.  Fay  brought  over  a  rather  large  number  of 
young  iris  seedlings  for  which  he  had  no  room  in  his  garden.  Those  seedlings 
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Bro.  Charles  Reckamp 
S.V.D. 


were  all  from  his  hand-pollinated  crosses.  When  they  came  into  bloom  Orville 
came  often  and  gave  me  “on-the-spot”  lessons  in  judging  and  evaluating  the 
qualities  of  the  seedlings.  He  also  got  me  started  in  hybridizing  and  fre¬ 
quently  suggested  what  crosses  to  make. 

My  interest  in  hybridizing  grew  to  enthusiasm  when  I  first  saw  the  blooms 
of  Mary  Randall.  This  beautiful  iris  was  found  among  the  seedlings  which 
Orville  Fay  brought  to  our  gardens.  When  Orville  saw  its  first  blooms  his 
face  lit  up  with  a  big  smile  and  he  said,  “That’s  just  what  I  was  working  for 
—that’s  what  I  wanted  when  I  made  the  cross.” 

In  my  work  with  irises  I  took  special  interest  in  those  with  ruffled  or 
lacy  edges.  Chantilly  and  its  seedlings  were  the  source  of  laciness  so 
prominent  in  Frilly  Fringes  and  Orchid  Jewel. 

Hope  to  continue  hybridizing  irises  to  a  limited  extent,  but  due  to  our 
general  nursery  business  which  requires  so  much  time  and  attention  during 
the  iris  season  I  cannot  carry  out  an  extensive  breeding  program. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  iris  breeding  has  been  rather  easy  for  me,  and  for 
which  I  am  particularly  grateful,  is  the  fact  that  I  had  access  to  much 
valuable  pollen  from  the  Fay  and  Hall  gardens. 

At  present  I  have  considerable  interest  in  breeding  daylilies,  particularly 
among  the  new  tetraploids. 

Forty-one  persons  have  previously  received  this  Medal  in  recognition  of 
their  accomplishments  in  iris  breeding.  They  are: 

1941  Wylie  McL.  Ayres,  Professor  Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  Jesse  C.  Nicholls, 
Hans  P.  Sass,  Jacob  Sass 

1943  Clarence  G.  White,  L.  Merton  Gage 

1944  Dr.  P.  A.  Loomis,  Carl  Salbach,  Professor  E.  O.  Essig,  Dr.  Rudolph  E. 
Kleinsorge,  David  F.  Hall,  Dr.  Henry  Lee  Grant 

1945  Paul  H.  Cook,  E.  Grieg  Lapham 

1947  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Whiting,  Kenneth  D.  Smith 

1949  Dr.  Robert  J.  Graves,  Geddes  Douglas 

1950  F.  Cleveland  Morgan,  Miss  Isabella  Preston 

1951  Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith,  Eric  Nies 

1952  Fred  DeForest,  Orville  Fay 

1953  William  J.  McKee,  Carl  Milliken 

1954  Jesse  E.  Wills,  Schreiner  Family  (Robert,  Bernard,  Connie) 

1955  Mrs.  Jean  Stevens 

1956  Tell  Muhlestein 

1957  Edward  Watkins,  Walter  Welch 

1958  Henry  E.  Sass 

1959  Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Lowry 

1961  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  William  B.  Schortman 

1962  Tom  Craig,  Chet  W.  Tompkins 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  OF  N.Z.I.S. 

New  Zealand  Iris  Society,  Mr.  I.  C.  Bell,  secretary-treasurer,  6  Iris  Place, 
Bastia  Hill,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 


1964  Membership  Campaign 

Our  Campaign  last  year  was  successful.  More  Regions  participated.  A 
greater  number  of  individuals  earned  awards.  Your  Membership  Committee 
very  much  appreciates  the  many  new  members  secured  by  those  who  won 
no  awards,  to  you  a  special  thank  you. 

As  in  previous  campaigns,  1964  Membership  Campaign  began  October  1, 
1963,  and  closes  September  30,  1964.  Our  target,  a  substantial  net  gain  of 
new  members  really  interested  in  irises  and  our  Society’s  objectives. 

CAMPAIGN  PLAN 

For  every  six  new  members  secured,  the  participant  will  be  awarded  one 
single  annual  membership  extension. 

For  every  seven  new  members  secured,  the  participant  will  be  awarded 
one  family  membership  extension. 

Participants  will  be  credited  for  the  various  types  of  membership  to  the 
following  schedule: 

Type  M ember sh ip : 

Single  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Single  Triennial 
Family  Triennial 
Sustaining 
Research 

Life  Membership 

Change  from  Single  Annual  to  Family 
Change  from  Single  Triennial  to  Family 

RULES 

1.  Each  new  membership  must  be  sent  to  Regional  Vice  President  or  Regional 
Membership  Chairman  within  one  week  after  it  is  secured. 

2.  Each  new  membership  should  be  reported  to  RVP  on  separate  slip  of 
paper  (post  card  size)  showing  name,  address,  type  of  membership  and 
date,  together  with  name  and  complete  address  of  participant  securing 
new  member.  This  slip  should  be  used  by  RVP  in  reporting  to  Member¬ 
ship  Campaign  Chairman. 

3.  New  memberships  are  to  be  credited  only  to  participant  securing  them. 

4.  Renewal  of  membership  after  lapse  of  one  year  will  count  as  new  member. 

5.  New  memberships  received  by  our  Secretary  in  St.  Louis  office  after 
September  30,  1964,  will  not  be  counted. 

AWARDS  FOR  REGIONS 

Cash  awards  are  offered  to  the  Regions  actively  participating  in  our  Mem¬ 
bership  Campaign.  Their  purpose  is  to  stimulate  effort  in  holding  the  mem¬ 
bers  we  have.  We  accomplish  little  for  our  Society  if  a  member  drops  out 
after  one  or  two  years  of  membership. 

To  the  Region  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  dropouts  an  award  of  $75.00 
To  the  Region  with  second  lowest  percentage  of  dropouts  an  award  of  $50.00 
To  the  Region  with  third  lowest  percentage  of  dropouts  an  award  of  $25.00 

Claude  C.  O’Brien, 

Chairman,  Membership  Committee 


Will  Count  As 

1  new  member 

2  new  members 

3  new  members 
5  new  members 
5  new  members 

10  new  members 
25  new  members 

1  new  member 

2  new  members 
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Paul  Howard  Cook 


Paul  H.  Cook,  outstanding  hybridizer,  charter 
member  and  honorary  judge  of  the  American  Iris 
Society,  suffered  a  severe  cerebral  hemorrhage 
and  died  enroute  to  the  hospital,  November  7, 
1963.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss  not  only  to  those 
closest  to  him  but  to  the  entire  iris  world. 

Paul  was  born  near  Poneto  in  Wells  County, 
Indiana,  on  January  27,  1891,  to  John  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Howard  Cook.  He  was  the  oldest  of  three 
children.  A  brother,  Wayne,  and  a  sister,  Sylvia, 
preceded  him  in  death.  Paul’s  father  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Poneto  bank  and  owned  a  tile  mill 
near  their  home.  His  mother  had  been  a  teacher 
before  her  marriage. 

Both  his  father  and  mother  stimulated  his  in¬ 
terest  in  plants.  About  1910,  after  reading  some 
books  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  he  began  his  first  plant  breeding  with  small  fruits, 
then  sweet  peas  and  later  a  few  irises. 

World  War  I  interrupted  his  iris-breeding  work  but  did  not  lessen  his 
interest  in  it.  It  wasn’t  long  after  his  return  from  France,  that  my  father, 
E.  B.  Williamson,  and  Paul  became  acquainted.  I  remember  my  father  telling 
of  their  first  meeting.  Father  was  pollinating  irises  in  our  backyard  when  he 
looked  up  to  see  a  young  man  leaning  over  the  fence.  He  invited  him  to 
come  in.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  very  stimulating  friendship  for  both  of 
them.  For  Paul’s  early  work  with  irises  see  AIS  Bulletin,  April,  1946. 1 


1  Well  do  many  iris  critics  remember  Paul  Cook’s  first  iris.  They  would  gaze 
at  his  woebegone  seedlings  with  a  shake  of  their  heads  and  pitying  look  in  their 
eyes,  hut  little  did  they  realize  that  while  they  were  madly  dashing  about  shaking 
pollen  hither  and  yon,  Paul  was  quietly  organizing,  planning,  keeping  records,  and 
working  toward  a  definite  goal.  His  earliest  plan  was  to  cross  each  two  species 
separately,  and  from  the  first  hybrids  to  raise  large  second-generation  progenies,  in 
order  to  learn  something  of  the  inheritance  of  iris  characters.  He  started  with  two 
definite  color  lines,  the  red  and  the  blue.  After  approximately  fifteen  long  years  of 
patiently  breeding  iris,  Mr.  Cook  introduced  in  1937  his  first  tall  bearded  iris  E.  B. 
Williamson,  a  product  from  his  red  line.  The  following  year  he  gave  us  Sable 
from  his  blue  line.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  continuous  flow  of  outstanding 

varieties  from  those  two  color  groups:  Captain  Wells,  Copper  Rose,  Action 

Front,  Flamely,  Redward,  Worthington,  and  Indiana  Night.  He  did  not 
confine  his  breeding  to  just  these  two  colors.  Gradually  he  branched  out  and  gave 
us  pinks:  Lancaster,  Pink  Reflection,  Majenica,  Anna  Williamson  and 
Salamonie;  orchids:  Dreamcastle  and  Harriet  Thoreau;  and  blues:  Three 

Cheers  and  Distance.  These  iris  have  had  many  awards  from  the  American 

Iris  Society.  In  fact  the  high  percentage  of  fourteen  out  of  sixteen  iris  introduced 
have  received  an  HM  or  an  AM  or  both.  The  Roman  Gold  Medal  was  won  by 
E.  B.  Williamson  in  1938.  Mr.  Cook’s  hybridizing  extended  also  to  the  dwarf 
bearded  iris.  Keepsake,  Tampa,  Alinda,  Violet  Gem,  four  dwarf  varieties,  were 
introduced  from  this  work.  Intermediates,  Siberians,  and  almost  all  the  iris  species 
became  part  of  his  extensive  research  in  hybridizing.— Mary  Williamson,  in  Bul¬ 
letin  for  April  1946,  page  26. 
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On  May  29,  1920,  Paul  and  Emma  Caines  were  married  in  Blnffton.  Emma 
was  a  constant  companion,  helper,  and  partner  in  all  of  Paul’s  iris  work.  About 
this  same  time  Paul  became  a  rural  mail  carrier,  first  out  of  Bluffton,  then 
Uniondale.  It  was  a  most  convenient  occupation,  giving  Paul  the  full  afternoon 
in  his  garden. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  He  never  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  actual  business  of  the  Society  but  did  serve  on  the 
Scientific  Committee.  He  felt  his  best  field  to  be  in  hybridizing,  and  in  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  he  considered  his  greatest  contribution  might  be  in 
inspiring  and  stimulating  the  new  and  young  hybridizers  of  irises.  I  believe 
those  who  knew  him  looked  upon  him  as  counselor  and  adviser.  His  simplest 
statements  concerning  irises  were  always  given  after  careful  judgment. 

Paul  Cook’s  iris  breeding  included  not  only  all  the  different  types  (dwarf, 
median,  tall,  species)  but  also  hemerocallis,  daffodils,  tree  peonies,  and  true 
lilies.  His  last  iris  introduction  was  Ecstatic  Night,  in  1963.  Along  with  it 
he  proudly  introduced  his  wife’s  first  iris,  Compliment.  Paul  also  introduced 
several  hemerocallis,  the  most  renowned  being  Valiant  and  Beliant. 

He  received  the  AIS  Hybridizer’s  Medal  in  1945  and  the  Foster  Memorial 
Plaque  for  hybridizing,  in  1957,  from  the  British  Iris  Society.  His  last  award, 
which  he  received  just  a  couple  of  weeks  before  his  passing,  was  a  First  Class 
Certificate  to  Green  Spot,  awarded  the  23d  of  May,  1963,  after  the  Wisley 
Trials  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  British  Iris  Society. 

One  of  the  awards  of  which  he  was  most  proud  was  for  “Distinguished 
Service  to  the  Citizens  of  Wells  County,”  by  the  Men  of  Wells  County,  Indiana, 
March  16,  1960.  To  be  recognized  by  one’s  own  community  is  a  gratifying 
experience. 

Following  is  a  list  of  his  most  outstanding  achievements.  From  the  American 
Iris  Society,  the  Dykes  Medal  to  Sable  Night  in  1955  and  to  Whole  Cloth 
in  1962;  the  Hans  and  Jacob  Sass  Award  to  Kiss  Me  Kate  in  I960;  the  Cook- 
Douglas  Award  to  Green  Spot  in  1959  and  to  Fairy  Flax  in  1961;  and 
many  AMs  and  HMs.  From  the  British  Iris  Society  and  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  after  the  Wisley  Trials,  a  First  Class  Certificate  to  Pretender 
in  1958  and  to  Green  Spot  in  1963;  the  Louisa  Branch  Award,  small  silver 
cup,  to  Toll  Gate  in  1961;  the  Garden  Club  Award,  a  silver  cup,  to  Won¬ 
derment  in  1961.  From  the  Concorso  Internazionale  in  Rome,  Italy,  the 
Roman  Gold  Medal  to  E.  B.  Williamson  in  1938;  a  First  Class  Certificate  to 
Sable  in  1938;  the  Roman  Gold  Medal  to  Whole  Cloth  in  1961. 

Paul  Cook  was  a  member  of  not  only  the  American  Iris  Society  but  the 
British  Iris  Society,  the  New  Zealand  Iris  Society,  the  Dwarf  Iris  Society,  the 
Median  Iris  Society,  the  Aril  Iris  Society,  and  the  Northeastern  Indiana  Iris 
Society. 

Paul  s  passing  is  a  great  personal  loss  to  me.  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  had  the  ability  to  inspire  yet  was  practical,  intelligent  yet 
humble,  frank  and  honest  yet  kindly  at  all  times— a  gentleman  and  a  scholar 
in  the  broadest  sense. 

Bluffton,  Indiana  Mary  Williamson 

Miss  Williamson,  owner  of  the  Longfield  Iris  Farm,  introduced  new  irises  for 
Paid  Cook,  E.  G.  Lapham,  Don  Waters,  and  others.  Originated  Wabash.  Now 
retired  from  business  but  growing  irises  as  a  hobby.  At  present  teaching  Spanish 
and  biology  in  high  school. 
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Paul  H.  Cook — A  Eulogy 

We  have  just  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  deprived  of  Paul  H.  Cook’s 
physical  presence  and  mental  abilities.  This  sudden  jarring  of  the 
sensibilities  has  more  vividly  than  ever  before  brought  into  focus  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  man  and  his  work.  Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
Paul  Cook,  not  just  for  his  fine  irises,  but  also  as  a  person  keenly  interested  in 
all  aspects  of  the  rainbow  of  life,  must  find  a  means  of  conveying  our  treasured 
feelings  about  his  spirit  of  life  to  those  others  of  you  who  knew  him  less  well. 
He  was  inherently  a  reticent,  retiring,  self-effacing  man;  yet  he  also  was  a 
strongly  self-reliant  and  individualistic  person. 

One  fact  about  him  which  merits  attention  was  his  intrinsically  keen  mind 
which  he  continually  cultivated  and  developed  throughout  his  entire  lifetime 
by  means  of  rigid  self-discipline  and  orderliness  of  thought  and  action.  Along 
with  his  brilliance  and  his  ability  to  pierce  to  the  core  of  most  problems  quite 
quickly,  there  was  also  a  subtle  sense  of  humor  which  brimmed  over  not 
infrequently. 

When  Paul’s  formal  education  ended,  his  lifelong  self-education  began.  Pie 
was  a  voracious  reader  who  had  delved  extensively  into  the  works  of  the 
various  philosophers.  He  could  become  engaged  in  lively  conversation  and 
speak  authoritatively  on  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  different  topics.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  he  assembled  an  extensive  library.  Though  irises  were  his 
first  love,  one  could  readily  say  that  he  was  acutely  interested  in  all  aspects 
of  horticulture.  His  interest  in  plants  and  flowers  dated  from  his  early  child¬ 
hood. 

Paul’s  inquiring  mind  led  him  to  probe  the  literature  dealing  with  plant 
genetics.  His  approach  to  plant  breeding  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  scientific 
one.  He  was  forever  seeking,  and  often  finding,  the  explanations  for  his  ob¬ 
served  data  in  regard  to  the  full  range  of  genetic  expression  of  all  the  members 
of  a  resultant  iris  progeny.  Yet  his  iris-breeding  programs,  which  were  both 
scientifically  and  experimentally  oriented,  were  harmoniously  counterbalanced 
by  an  intrinsically  practical,  pragmatic,  and  empirical  view  toward  extending 
the  color  range  and  the  general  adaptability  of  irises  so  as  to  obtain  ever 
better  garden  cultivars.  It  was  the  duality  of  the  scientific  and  empiric 
approaches  which  were  united  in  Paul  Cook  (a  rare  combination  of  abilities 
in  any  individual)  that  enabled  him  to  soar  to  ever  increasing  heights  in 
extending  the  gamut  of  expression  in  garden  irises.  Some  of  his  several  direc¬ 
tions  included  new  hues,  new  color  patterns,  new  depths  or  intensities  of  color¬ 
ing,  and  the  creation  of  previously  nonexistent  types  of  irises.  His  fertile 
brain  generated  many  new  ideas  which  he  then  put  to  work  in  his  various 
iris-breeding  programs,  which  he  realistically  termed  “problems.’’ 

Though  Paul  Cook’s  successes  were  many,  he  tended  to  lose  interest  in  the 
problem  at  hand  as  soon  as  it  had  been  solved.  It  was  the  continuum  of  a 
nonaccomplished  problem  that  goaded  him  on  with  further  efforts  and  ideas 
toward  seeking  a  solution.  On  at  least  one  occasion  he  confided  to  me  that 
he  would  “any  amount”  rather  cross  two  iris  species  together  and  observe 
the  results  than  to  cross  two  horticultural  cultivars.  This  remark  reveals  him 
as  the  experimentalist  that  he  was. 

Paul  abhorred  sham  in  any  of  its  many  guises.  His  life  was  one  of  careful 
honesty,  openmindedness  and  fairmindedness  in  all  areas  of  thought  and 
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action.  In  his  judging  of  irises  the  iris  itself  stood  or  fell  on  its  merit  alone. 
The  “reputation”  of  the  hybridizer  of  the  iris  was,  very  properly,  completely 
dissociated  when  Paul  was  judging  an  iris. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  his  published  output  is  so  small,  for  this  man’s 
knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  iris  genetics  was  undoubtedly  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  best  trained  scientists  of  the  day.  As  I  see  it,  there  are  perhaps 
two  major  reasons  why  he  wrote  so  little  for  publication.  One  of  these  was 
his  extreme  modesty.  The  other  one  is  related  to  aphorism  which  states,”  the 
more  one  knows,  the  more  he  is  aware  how  little  he  knows.”  Paul  often  said 
to  me  in  discussing  a  genetic  problem,  “I  could  be  wrong  about  this,  because 
I  have  proved  myself  wrong  on  so  many  previous  occasions.”  He  was  care¬ 
ful  in  his  thinking,  and  perhaps  too  cautious  in  his  writings;  for  this  latter  trait 
seemed  to  preclude  Paul  s  annotation  on  the  printed  page  of  his  own  ideas 
and  findings.  He  has  however  left  behind  for  us  the  triple  legacy  of  his  many 
superior  iris  cultivars;  his  even  more  valuable,  meticulously  accurate  records 
of  the  crosses  he  had  made  and  their  resultant  progenies;  and  an  extensive, 
worldwide  correspondence,  which,  when  brought  to  light,  will  surely  prove  of 
sufficient  interest  and  merit  to  justify  its  subsequent  publication  in  edited  form. 

I  first  met  Paul  Cook  when  a  friend  took  me  to  his  garden  in  the  late  1930’s. 
I  was  about  13  years  old  then.  Paul  immediately  took  me  under  his  wing  as 
his  student,  and  my  extended  correspondence  with  him  dates  from  that  time. 
He  gradually  fed  me  his  knowledge,  bit  by  bit,  as  I  became  able  to  assimilate 
it. 

In  Paul’s  death,  Emma  Cook  lost  her  fully  appreciated  and  treasured  hus¬ 
band.  With  Paul’s  sudden  death  I  lost  my  “father  by  choice”  and  an  irre¬ 
placeable  friend.  The  world  has  lost  its  most  distinguished  iris  hybridizer 
since  the  death  of  Sir  Michael  Foster.  Bluffton,  Indiana,  was  “put  on  the 
map  of  the  world”  by  Paul  H.  Cook.  While  the  world  was  David  Fairchild’s 
garden,”  it  was  the  world,  instead,  that  beat  a  path  to  Paul  Cook’s  garden. 

Frank  B.  Gal  yon,  M.D. 

Dr.  Galyon  is  an  ophthalmologist  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  He  has  been  crossing 
irises  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  has  introduced  Fire  Chief,  a  variegata.  In 
addition  to  TB  breeding,  where  his  interests  are  variegatas,  amoenas,  reds  from 
tangerine-bearded  lines,  and  “ ice  blues,”  an  interest  in  arils  and  arilbreds  is  “ very 
much  on  the  upswing ”  and  he  is  growing  a  fairly  representative  collection  of  pure 
arils.  He  is  also  engaged  in  the  interbreeding  of  species  in  the  genus  Magnolia. 


Herbert  F.  Fulkerson 

of  Dallas,  Texas,  died  August  9,  1983.  In  addition  to  his  hobby  of  growing 
irises,  Mr.  Fulkerson  was  an  enthusiastic  amateur  photographer.  For  many 
years  he  and  his  wife,  Myrtle,  were  familiar  figures  at  all  national  meetings 
of  AIS.  The  Oklahoma  City  meeting  in  1959  was  the  last  he  was  able  to 
attend.  In  that  year  he  suffered  the  first  of  a  series  of  strokes  that  ultimately 
confined  him  to  a  wheelchair.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Big  D 
Iris  Society  in  Dallas  and  was  as  active  in  its  affairs  as  his  health  would 
permit  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Keith  R.  Keppel,  Assistant  Editor 
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Stockton,  California,  95205 


A  Garden  of  Many  Types  of  Irises 

Although  the  tall  bearded  irises  are  without  question  the  fond  favorites  of 
most  AIS  members,  and  certainly  of  the  general  gardening  public,  Nancy  Crist, 
of  Franklin,  Indiana,  expresses  a  sentiment  which  is  shared  by  all  true  iris- 
arians.  She  describes  her  iris  collection: 

“At  the  last  check  we  had  about  688  different  named  or  numbered  (species) 
irises:  391  varieties  are  tall  bearded.  Newer  ones  growing  here  include 
Kachina  Doll,  Bengal  Beauty,  Crown  Colony,  Jet  Black,  Early  Dusk, 
Black  Nitie,  Chinese  Coral,  Blazing  Fire,  Cayenne  Capers,  Grey  Lace, 
My  Alana,  Orange  Parade,  Rippling  Waters,  and  Superlation.  We  have 
88  arilbred  varieties;  Rojo  Grande  is  the  newest  one  that  we  have  in  this 
line.  We  have  the  border  bearded;  latest  introduction  is  Little  Kiowa.  Table 
irises:  newest  variety  is  Dainty  Dancer;  the  intermediates:  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  and  Chimera  being  our  newest;  43  Lilliputs,  among  them 
Aqua  Green,  Centerpiece,  Lilaclil,  and  Lilli-Black;  73  miniature  dwarfs, 
including  Fairy  Dell,  Golden  Cupid,  Polka  Dot,  and  Vindobona;  3  re- 
montants,  Northern  Spy  is  the  latest.  Then  we  have  19  varieties  of  Japanese 
irises,  4  Louisiana  irises,  5  Siberians  and  5  Spurias.  Added  to  these  are  the 
bulbous  irises:  2  Junos,  L  bucharica  and  graeberiana,  and  1.  danfordiae,  a 
reticulata.  I  rarely  see  an  iris  that  I  can  say  I  don’t  like.” 

A  scant  10  years  ago,  when  I  first  joined  AIS,  it  took  some  keen  detective 
work  to  find  sources  of  the  many  other-than-TB  irises  and  to  learn  more  about 
them  than  was  published  in  the  several  good  books  such  as  those  by  Jean 
Stevens,  Sidney  B.  Mitchell  and  Leslie  Cave.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that 
the  yearbooks  of  the  British  Iris  Society  presented  more  comprehensive  cover¬ 
age  of  the  whole  field  of  irises  than  did  the  AIS  Bulletin.  Promotion  of 
interest  in  other-than-TB  by  AIS,  I  thought,  was  slight.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  most  of  the  experienced  and  prominent  AlSers  do 
grow  several  other  types,  just  as  they  grow  other  perennials  and  ornamentals. 
And  AIS  members  with  special  iris  interests  were  starting  to  promote  them. 

There  was  a  Society  for  Louisiana  Irises  with  membership  largely  confined 
to  the  Deep  South  areas  near  the  native  habitats.  There  was  a  Spuria  Iris 
Society  in  Houston,  with  strong  local  interest  and  a  few  devotees  scattered 
throughout  the  Southwest.  An  Aril  Society  was  being  formed  in  southern 


California.  An  enthusiastic  group  interested  in  the  species  and  native  irises 
had  thriving  robins.  So  did  a  handful  of  table  iris  fans.  The  Dwarf  Iris 
Society,  with  a  marvelous  robin  system,  was  growing  rapidly.  And  the 
original  Median  Iris  Club  was  just  forming. 

Less  than  a  decade  has  seen  development  of  strong  special  iris  societies, 
most  of  them  evolving  to  become  Sections  of  AIS.  Concurrently,  development 
of  the  AIS  Robin  Program  has  provided  a  means  for  members  to  pursue  an 
interest  in  any  portion  of  the  genus. 

Japanese  Irises 

The  newest  section  of  AIS  is  the  Society  for  Japanese  Iris.  Too  seldom 
do  we  see  good  varietal  comments  on  these  lovelies,  such  as  this  report  from 
Eugene  Wagner  of  Newark,  Ohio. 

“Our  favorite  Japanese  irises  at  W.  A.  Payne’s  garden  this  year  were  the 
following:  Cresting  Waves,  the  best  of  the  light  ground  with  deeper  veining. 
Flowers  were  very  large  and  beautifully  ruffled.  Blue  Nocturne  again  was 
the  best  deep  blue  with  intense  coloring  and  crested  center.  Carnival 
Queen  had  an  immense,  flat,  ruffled  flower  of  light  ground  stippled  violet. 
Whiff  o’  Smoke  had  an  unusual  smoky  purple  color  with  deeper  purple 
styles.  Magic  Spark  was  a  handsome  single  variety  of  royal  purple  with  white 
veins.  Gay  Festoon  is  unusual  with  a  silver  edge  around  the  dark-violet 
flower.  Sky  and  Water  and  Joyous  Youth  gave  the  best  light-blue  effect. 
Among  the  pink  shades  Princess  Aurora  was  the  standout,  a  stunning  tall 
orchid-pink  with  attractive  blue  halos  around  the  signals.  Lilac  Fairy  was 
a  shorter  plant  with  a  deeper  color  and  more  ruffled.  Scherzo  was  an  out¬ 
standing  single,  marbled  iris  of  raisin-purple  on  white.  This  I  did  not  care 
for  last  year  but  it  grew  on  me.  Other  varieties  were  also  good  again  this 
year,  such  as  Sea  Fury,  Swirling  Waves,  Ivory  Glow,  Confetti  Showers, 
Joyous  Cavalier,  Strut  and  Flourish,  and  Corba  Dancer. 

“In  my  own  garden  the  season  opened  June  17  and  finished  July  16. 
Pastel  Princess  (Marx),  a  rounded  light-violet  flower,  opened  first.  It  was 
not  pink  like  its  catalog  picture  but  still  attractive.  Other  Marx  varieties: 
Pink  Frost  was  a  nicely  ruffled  orchid-pink.  Temple  Maiden  was  a  lavender- 
blue  single  which  melted  in  the  sun;  Mystic  Buddha,  a  striking,  single,  wine- 
colored  flower  with  white  veins  radiating  to  the  margin;  Pin  Stripe,  striking 
but  rather  small  for  its  height  and  a  tendency  toward  a  weak  neck;  Royal 
Pageant,  a  floppy  flower,  veined  purple  on  a  light  ground— the  flowers  were 
like  rags  on  a  stick.  Rokko-Arashi  was  very  striking  with  medium  blue  border 
on  a  white  flower.  Hall  of  Marble  was  an  attractive  marbled  variety  of 
blue  and  purple  on  a  pale-violet  ground.  Another,  Miodoroki,  an  8-inch 
plum-purple,  was  quite  impressive  but  did  not  hold  up  too  well.  Snowy 
Halls  of  Marble  was  shorter  and  more  droopy  than  its  progeny. 
Mahogany,  an  old  variety  of  reddish  purple  just  bloomed  and  bloomed;  the 
flowers  were  nicely  ruffled,  held  up  well  in  the  sun  and  the  plant  was  well 
branched.  Royal  Sapphire,  a  medium  blue  with  white  stripes  was  one  of  my 
favorites  this  year. 

Bill  Schortman,  of  Porterville,  California,  one  of  our  outstanding  hybridizers 
of  tall  bearded  irises,  describes  a  picturesque  scene  in  his  beautiful  garden 
and  how  he  handles  Japanese  irises:  “I  have  a  good-sized  fishpond,  well 
stocked  with  good  fish  and  pond  lilies.  Around  the  edge  I  have  Japanese 
irises,  mostly  new  varieties,  and  I  keep  them  happy  in  bucket-sized  cans 
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and  boxes  for  they  are  acid-loving  plants.  I  take  them  out  of  the  pool 
in  the  early  winter  and  let  them  dry  pretty  well.  When  they  start  to  put  out 
growth  in  spring  I  feed  them  an  acid  fertilizer,  and  in  March  I  dunk  them 
back  into  the  pool  so  that  the  boxes  are  completely  covered.  I  leave  them 
there  all  summer  and  they  bloom  well,  after  the  bearded  irises.” 

Edith  Cleaves,  of  Los  Gatos,  California,  breeder  of  the  fine  TB  variety 
Claruth,  named  for  her  friends  Clara  and  Ruth  Rees,  collects  practically 
every  kind  of  iris  available.  She  tells  how  she  handles  her  Japanese  irises:  “I 
still  put  them  in  pots  and  place  the  pots  in  crocks  filled  with  water,  or  plant 
in  galvanized  tubs  so  that  they  can  be  flooded,  and  in  this  manner  I  have 
lots  of  bloom.  This  year  they  were  not  as  tall  as  usual  for  it  is  more  than 
time  for  the  plants  to  be  divided.  However,  I  may  move  and  consequently, 
unless  I  invest  in  more  crocks  and/or  tubs,  they  will  have  to  stay  put.  The 
crocks  are  hard  to  come  by  but  the  irises  do  a  lot  better  in  them  for  me  than 
in  the  ground.  Too,  you  can  keep  them  in  the  sun  and  when  they  are  ready 
to  bloom  they  can  be  moved  easily  to  shadier  places  where  the  blooms  will 
last  3  to  5  days  in  our  hot  weather.” 

Peggy  Edwards,  Massapequa  Park,  New  York,  handles  her  Japanese  irises 
thusly:  ‘‘I  excavate  a  hole  about  18  inches  deep  and  2  feet  wide,  filling  it  half 
way  with  peat  moss  mixed  with  about  2  quarts  of  Bovung.  I  then  mix  the 
same  mixture  about  half  and  half  with  the  local  earth,  fill  the  rest  of  the  hole 
with  it  and  plant  in  this.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  get  the  peat  moss  nice  and 
damp  to  start  with  so  it  is  able  to  absorb  water  more  readily  afterwards. 
It  makes  a  nice,  damp  bottom  for  the  Japanese  iris  plants  and  might  also  be 
tried  for  other  water  lovers.” 

Boh  Swearengen,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  president  of  the  Society  for 
Japanese  Iris,  discusses  a  proper  technique  for  dividing  and  transplanting 
them:  “Old  clumps  of  I.  kaempferi  should  be  divided.  Dig,  wash  and  cut 
into  the  natural  divisions  that  the  root  growth  indicates,  usually  3  or  4  fans. 
If  replanting  in  the  same  location,  spade  in  plenty  of  compost  and/or  rotted 
cow  manure  as  they  will  have  to  eat  for  another  4  years.  The  first  week  in 
September  is  a  good  time  to  transplant.  I  find  Ra-Pid-Gro  will  take  up  part  of 
the  shock  of  transplanting,  but  use  it  lightly  as  nitrogen  applied  in  the  fall 
makes  for  soft  growth  and  winter  might  hurt  that.  Keep  plants  damp  while 
they  are  out  of  the  ground,  and  replant  as  soon  as  possible.  Water  them  well 
until  they  are  established.  Be  sure  they  are  mulched  the  first  winter. 

Spuria  Memos 

Clarke  Cosgrove,  of  San  Gabriel,  California,  can  always  be  counted  on 
for  valuable  information  on  spuria  irises.  Most  spuria  enthusiasts  are  eagerly 
watching  for  the  introduction  of  Spuria  Iris  Society  President  Marion  Walker’s 
much  acclaimed  seedlings,  which  may  be  done  by  Schreiner’s  Gardens.  Peg 
Dabagh  has  described  a  few  of  them  in  the  January  1962  Bulletin.  Here 
Clarke  comments:  “The  Marion  Walker  seedlings  seen  this  year  were  im¬ 
provements  in  general  lines  now  available  and  did  not  show  any  new  breaks. 
He  is  hopeful  that  some  of  the  interspecies  crosses  he  and  Lee  Lenz  have 
made  will  produce  some  startling  variations.  Ben  Hager  has  some  interesting 
variations  using  /.  carthaliniae  with  standard  varieties.  Shorter  varieties, 
evergreen  foliage— evergreen  like  daylily  varieties— and  different  colors  should 
not  be  too  far  off.  However,  those  of  us  who  are  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
spurias  (and  other  species  irises)  can  recognize  progress  and  the  steps  that 
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NATIONAL  ROBIN  PROGRAM  DIRECTORY 

National  Robin  Program  Director 
John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton,  Mass.,  02186 

ROBIN  DIVISIONS  AND  CHAIRMEN 


Irises  in  General— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90039 

Tall  Bearded—  Co-chairman: 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Bell,  Bellaire  Farm,  Rich 
Hill,  Mo.,  64779 

William  C.  Carter,  611  Second  St., 
Mitchellville,  Iowa,  50169 

Joseph  H.  Hoage,  309  Catskill,  Rich¬ 
land,  Wash.,  99352 

Mrs.  Guy  R.  Kirby,  212  Forrest  Ave., 
Norfolk,  Va.,  23505 

Fred  L.  Nacke,  Richland,  Wash., 
99352 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  1231  Wight- 
man  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  15217 

Mrs.  Ralph  Uhrig,  1120  Markison 
Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  43207 

Advanced  Hybridizing— Chairman: 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  Box  158,  Deelo, 
Idaho,  83323 

General  Hybridizing— Chairman: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collie  S.  Terrell,  926 
Maple  Ave.,  Wasco,  Calif.,  93280 

Reblooming  Irises— Chairman: 

Edwin  Rundlett,  1  Fairview  Ave., 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  10314 

General  Median— Chairman: 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  R.  1,  Box  541, 
Westboro,  Mass.,  01581 

Div.  Dir.:  Mrs.  Robert  J.  M.  Gantz,  R. 
1,  Box  163,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  18938 

Div.  Ed.:  Mrs.  R.  E.  Peterson,  Hill 
Rd.,  Brentwood,  Tenn.,  37207 

Standard  Dwarf  Bearded— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Roy  Brizendine,  2214  Maryland, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  66605 

Intermediate  Bearded— Chairman: 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Greenlee,  R.  3,  Chrisman, 
Ill.,  61924 

M  iniature  Tall  Bearded— Chairman: 

Mrs.  I.  A.  Witt,  16516  25th  NE,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  98155 


Border  Bearded—  Chairman: 

Keith  Keppel,  517  fesse  Ave.,  Stockton, 
Calif.,  95205 

Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded— Chairman: 

Walter  Welch,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
46540 

Arils  and  Arilbreds— Chairman: 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Evans,  2905  Avenue  “A,” 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  85364 
Japanese  Irises— Chairman: 

C.  A.  Swearengen,  R.  3,  Box  195, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  47802 
Louisiana  Irises— Chairman: 

Charles  W.  Arny,  Jr.,  Box  511,  S.L.U., 
Lafayette,  La.,  70506 
Siberian  Irises— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Foster  Spofford,  19  Everett  St., 
Beverly  Farms,  Mass.,  01920 
Spuria  Irises— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn,  11122  Claymore 
Drive,  Houston,  Texas,  77024 
Species  and  Natives— Chairman: 

Homer  N.  Metcalf,  Dept,  of  Plant 
Science,  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  59715 
Assistant  Chairman: 

B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  905  Western  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  98104 
International  Robin— Chairman: 

Franklin  P.  Brewer,  1785  Beacon  Hill 
Rd.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  40504 

Asst.  Chm.:  Dr.  Gordon  Loveridge,  2 
Lynch  St.,  Young,  NSW,  Australia 
Regional  Robin— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90039 
Historical  Irises— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Earl  F.  Beach,  420  Bon  Air  Rd., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  15235 
Teens  and  Twenties— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Box  124,  Hitchcock, 
Okla.,  73744 

Iris  Photography— Chairman: 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Lane,  6017  N.  Depauw  St., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  97203 


HOW  TO  JOIN  AN  AIS  ROBIN 

Applications  for  Tall  Bearded  Robins  should  be  sent  to  the  National  Program 
Director.  For  membership  in  other  divisions,  application  may  go  to  the  National 
Program  Director  ( advising  which  divisions  you  wish  to  join )  or  to  the  chairman 
of  the  division  in  which  you  wish  to  enroll.  The  Irises  in  General,  General  Hybrid¬ 
izing  and  General  Medians  Divisions  are  recommended  for  fairly  new  irisarians 
wishing  to  gain  broad  general  background  on  those  topics.  Regional  Robin  applica¬ 
tions  may  be  sent  to  your  own  Regional  robin  representative,  the  National  Director 
or  the  division  chairman.  For  names  and  addresses  of  National  Robin  Program 
personnel  please  refer  to  the  directory  above. 
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are  being  taken  and  may  be  carried  away  with  our  enthusiasm.  It  isn’t  a 
radical  change. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  practically  all  of  the  major  hybridizing  with  spurias 
is  being  done  in  the  warmer  climates  as  this  may  limit  their  usefulness  else¬ 
where.  So  few  species  are  in  the  background  of  the  present  commercial 
varieties  that  there  are  unlimited  possibilities  in  hybridizing.  The  introduction 
of  strains  of  the  species  from  colder  climates  may  be  necessary  to  have  varieties 
which  will  quickly  establish  themselves  and  bloom  where  the  winters  are  more 
severe.  Those  interested  in  crossing  spurias  and  who  live  in  the  colder  states, 
such  as  Illinois,  should  get  their  spurias  consolidated  to  hybridize  with  those 
for  the  colder  climates.  Try  a  line  that  involves  Sunny  Day,  Lord  Wolsely  or 
other  varieties  involving  none  of  the  southern  California  varieties  in  their 
backgrounds  for  several  generations.  Crossing  the  two  strains  and  working 
with  the  most  vigorous  seedlings  is  a  good  idea.  The  climate  will  do  most 
of  the  selecting  for  you. 

"Reports  from  South  Africa  have  been  excellent  as  to  the  success  with  the 
California  spurias,  but  England  reports  little  or  no  success.  Yet  the  first  in¬ 
troduced  spuria  varieties  were  of  English  origin  and  they  do  fairly  well  in 
southern  California.  I’m  a  great  believer  in  developing  strains  suitable  for 
various  conditions.  It  is  a  rare  variety  (spuria,  tall  bearded  or  what-have-you) 
that  does  equally  well  everywhere.” 

Clarke  comments  on  questions  about  cutting  spuria  foliage.  "No  great 
harm  seems  to  result  from  cutting  down  foliage  while  it  is  still  green,  but  I 
think  that  as  long  as  the  leaves  are  green  they  are  manufacturing  food  for 
storage  in  the  rhizome.  With  vigorous  varieties  this  additional  food  is  usually 
not  needed,  but  the  weaker  forms  may  need  it.  Cutting  the  flower  stalks  with 
the  seed  pods,  before  the  seeds  are  scattered,  is  a  necessity.” 

About  Siberian  Irises 

With  four  robins  in  flight,  news  about  the  Siberians  is  bound  to  become  more 
exciting.  Dorothy  Spofford,  of  Beverly  Farms,  Massachusetts,  notes  that  in 
addition  to  the  first  general-interest  robin  for  those  wanting  to  learn  more  of 
this  class,  there  is  an  international  robin,  another  for  flower  arrangers,  and 
one  for  hybridizers. 

Fred  Cassebeer,  of  West  Nyack,  New  York,  whose  gorgeous  White  Swirl 
rivals  the  best  of  the  new  white  tall  beardeds  for  a  favorite  garden  flower, 
reports  he  has  a  two-toned  blue  ready  for  introduction  this  year.  Steve  Varner , 
breeder  of  the  newly  introduced  Tealwood,  notes  that  his  seedlings  from  a 
sister  cross  with  Tealwood  should  bring  something  new  and  interesting. 

Perhaps  the  most-talked-about  developments  are  those  being  found  in  the 
seedling  beds  of  Maurice  Kitton  in  England.  Kodacolor  prints  of  some  of 
his  things  are  solid  proof  that  he  is  producing  startling  new  varieties.  One 
is  a  luscious  straw  yellow,  with  very  wide  falls.  Since  there  are  no  yellow 
garden  varieties  this  is  creating  great  excitement  for  Siberianites  and  shows 
that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  the  use  of  the  yellow  species.  Another 
pictured  is  a  beautiful  smoky  violet.  One  picture  shows  three  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  large-flowered  whites.  One,  bred  from  the  garden  variety  Gatineau,  has 
falls  measuring  2  inches  across.  Another  is  a  flat,  broad  flower  a  bit  similar 
to  some  single  Japanese  forms. 

Dorothy  reports  she  is  interested  in  hearing  more  about  some  seedlings 
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of  Lucy  Delany  in  New  England,  Moon  Moth,  and  Nelson  Blue;  the  latter 
has  a  peacock  blue  flash  in  the  falls. 

Sarah  Tiffney  of  Sharon,  Massachusetts,  has  some  suggestions  on  the  culture 
of  Siberians.  "Get  some  sort  of  waterproof  container-old  bucket,  half  a  barrel, 
discarded  bathtub  (with  a  plug  in  it) -and  bury  it  with  the  edge  about  8  to  12 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  that  you  won’t  hit  it  in  cultivating. 
Fill  it  with  peat,  soil,  manure,  or  whatever  other  ingredients  you  use  for  plant¬ 
ing  Siberians.  Make  the  surface  level  and  then  plant  Siberians  and  similar 
irises  above  it.  This  makes  a  reservoir  to  catch  water  and  the  roots  can  go 
down  into  it.  I  also  think  the  idea  of  a  cool  root-run  for  the  Siberians  may 
be  very  important;  they  are  meadow  plants  in  the  wild  and  that  means  a 
tangle  of  grass  and  such  all  about.  It  would  be  interesting  to  try  several  ar¬ 
rangements  and  see  what  happens.” 

Peggy  Edwards,  of  Massapequa  Park,  New  York,  remarks:  "Perhaps  that  peat 
moss  technique  might  help  with  Siberians  being  grown  in  dry  areas.  Or 
possibly  a  pebble  mulch  a  couple  of  inches  deep  might  work.  I  think 
Siberians  need  a  cool  root-run  even  more  than  a  lot  of  water.  Certainly  they 
don’t  suffer  much  when  we  have  a  drought  and  water  shortage  (about  two 
years  out  of  three  here  on  Long  Island)  although  these  usually  come  during 
late  June  when  the  plants  are  still  in  bloom.  The  year  the  drought  lasted  two 
months,  we  had  poor  blooms  the  next  year.” 

A  Challenge  to  Hybridizers — MTBs 

Noteworthy  numbers  of  prominent  hybridizers  no  longer  rogue  out  the 
dinky  runts  found  among  their  fine  TB  seedlings.  With  the  equally  note¬ 
worthy  increase  of  interest  in  border  irises,  and  public  demand  for  smaller 
proportioned  special-purpose  plants  for  today’s  smaller  gardens,  efforts  to 
produce  them  assume  aspects  of  a  real  treasure  hunt.  The  new  border  irises 
are  not,  as  is  somewhat  the  general  impression,  just  "short  tails.”  Nor  are 
they  restricted  to  by-products  of  tetraploid  tall  bearded  lines.  Many  breeders, 
particularly  among  the  median  enthusiasts,  are  returning  to  the  old  diploid 
varieties  in  order  to  re-explore  their  potentials.  The  advent  of  the  first  tetra¬ 
ploid  TB  irises,  with  their  fabulous  wealth  of  genetic  resources  which  have 
produced  the  glorious  TB  we  know  today,  brought  work  at  the  diploid  level 
to  a  screeching  halt.  Many  hybridizers  believe  the  diploids  hold  a  challenge 
of  as  yet  unexplored  fields  to  conquer. 

Peggy  Edwards ,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  explorers  and  she  writes:  "I 
collected  a  lot  of  old  diploids  and  tried  to  hybridize  with  them  but  had  poor 
results.  Most  would  not  set  seed  for  me  and  the  ones  that  did  gave  a  mess 
of  little  horrors!  The  few  that  were  even  MTB  size  and  proportion  were  the 
worst  of  the  lot:  yellow  standards,  white  falls  marked  violet  or  violet  marked 
with  white.  None  was  as  pretty  as  1.  variegata,  which  is  no  beauty  but  at 
least,  in  the  clone  I  have,  is  pale  and  moderately  delicate  in  coloring.  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  anything  that  might  come  from  such  breeding  will  be  either 
too  big,  or  pretty  much  like  the  ones  presently  available.  I’m  not  talking 
about  the  things  now  classified  as  MTBs;  if  they  can  be  bred  they  might 
turn  up  something  a  little  better,  and  possibly  worked  with  the  species  that 
fit  the  class,  someone  will  turn  up  some  color  breaks.  I  think  the  payoff  is 
going  to  come  when  someone  produces  new  hybrids— fertile,  24  chromosomes— 
that  can  then  be  bred  with  the  present  supply.  Of  course,  this  isn’t  my  own 
original  idea;  quite  a  few  people  have  said  the  same  thing.” 
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It  was  back  in  the  era  of  diploid  TB  breeding  that  the  first  model-scale 
versions  of  tall  bearded  irises  made  their  appearance  in  the  garden  of  E.  B. 
Williamson.  They  were  dubbed  table  irises  and  the  name  has  always  stuck 
with  them.  Of  interest  primarily  to  flower  arrangers,  their  charms  were 
obscured  in  the  great  race  to  produce  ever  better  TBs.  But  a  small  corps  of 
table  iris  appreciators  began  working  with  them  and  tried  to  promote  more 
interest  in  them.  Today  that  interest  is  developing  at  rapid  pace  for  they 
have  many  virtues,  as  we  can  note  in  the  following  comments: 

Lee  Eberhardt,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  says:  "I  find  my  interest  tending  more 
and  more  toward  MTBs.  It  is  a  neglected  class  and  I  believe  deserves  atten¬ 
tion.  They  are  excellent  garden  subjects  and  about  the  only  bearded  iris  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  flower  arrangers.  And  after  all  the  ultimate  test 
of  any  iris  is  usefulness  in  everybody’s  garden,  not  only  that  of  the  fancier  or 
specialist,  and  there  is  so  much  interest  in  flowers  by  the  arrangers.” 

Esther  Terrill,  of  Burlingame,  Kansas:  “I  love  the  table  irises  because  they 
are  so  dainty  and  graceful.  Being  shorties,  they  stand  up  so  nicely  out  here 
on  our  hilltop.  We  grow  quite  a  number  of  the  known  table  iris  group,  but 
do  not  have  them  all  yet.  We  have  gotten  a  few  in  our  seedlings,  but  I’ve 
never  felt  any  of  these  were  worth  introducing.  I  think  the  MTBs  are  going 
to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  classes  to  get  improvements  in,  but  with  more 
folks  working  for  them  improvements  will  come  faster.  I  like  the  challenge.” 

Esther  brings  up  a  frequently  argued  subject.  “I  have  found  there  is  a 
difference  in  whether  the  bloom  is  used  for  pod  or  pollen  parent.  Some  argue 
there  is  no  difference,  but  there  is.  They  do  have  maternal  dominant  qualities 
that  do  make  better  or  worse  quality.  This  has  been  shown  in  using  Arils. 

“Sidney  Street  this  year  had  some  little  table  irises  at  the  show  in  Kansas 
City,  showing  the  different  seedlings  he  got  using  the  same  parents  in  recip¬ 
rocal  crosses.  He  used  Zingara,  Eversweet,  Nambe,  Two  for  Tea,  Widget, 
and  Tom  Tit.” 

Rita  Ingham,  of  Rocky  River,  Ohio,  is  another  Mediamte  breeding  for 
MTBs.  “I  finally  saw  a  real  table  iris  garden,  with  hundreds  of  seedlings. 
There  are  surely  not  many  good  ones,  but  since  they  have  become  my 
special  interest,  I  found  them  most  interesting.  Some  of  the  old  diploids  that 
are  being  used  are  really  fine;  Pink  Ruffles  and  Midwest  come  to  mind.  1 
feel  that  we  will  leam  a  great  deal  about  color  inheritance  from  some  of  the 
diploid  work  being  done,  for  the  simpler  ratios  make  even  a  small  progeny 
of  value.  The  oldtimers  in  hybridizing  kept  almost  no  records  so  all  the  work 
has  to  be  done  over  again.  And  the  early  hybridizers  didn’t  follow  up  with 
the  second  and  third  generations  but  mostly  just  outcrossed  continually.  Un¬ 
usual  things  are  turning  up,  particularly  in  the  plica tas— dots  on  the  falls  only, 
or  on  the  standards  only.” 

Earl  Roberts,  of  Indianapolis,  seconds  this:  “I  think  there  are  still  unknown 
possibilities  in  the  diploids.  This  year  I  am  introducing  a  table  iris  from  two 
old  diploids,  Navajo  X  Demi-Deuil  and  it  is  a  very  odd-colored  plicata.” 

Fertility  is  a  great  problem  in  the  MTBs.  Peg  Edwards  has  some  advice  for 
breeders  who  come  up  with  a  really  fertile  seedling  of  MTB  potential.  “Even 
if  not  too  good  itself,  the  seedling  could  be  crossed  with  something  good  but 
less  fertile  to  give  good  offspring.  Unless  a  seedling  is  a  total  loss,  I  always 
try  podding  it,  and  discard  the  infertile  ones,  however  good,  unless  they 
should  be  of  such  quality  that  I’d  want  to  introduce  them  (none,  so  far). 
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But  when  anything  turns  up  that  is  highly  fertile,  I  keep  it  if  it  is  at  all  likely 
to  be  useful.  Even  if  it  lacks  qualities  I’m  looking  for,  it  may  transmit  them 
to  offspring.  Sometimes  sib-crossing  two  little  horrors  will  give  something 
nice,  carrying  desired  characters  from  the  grandparents.” 

Several  species  with  characters  close  to  the  true  MTBs  are  being  used  by 
experimental  breeders.  Bee  Warburton,  of  Massachusetts,  remarks:  “My  small 
seedling  from  Daystar  X  /.  cengialtii  is  as  fertile  as  ever  this  year.  I  crossed 
it  onto  Pink  Ruffles  and  think  about  every  pollination  took.  The  # 2  of 
this  cross  has  as  red  a  beard  as  Daystar,  twice  as  wide,  and  the  falls  are 
considerably  wider,  but  it  doesn't  have  very  happy  form.  1  have  wondered 
sometimes  if  we  were  right  in  emphasizing  the  use  of  species  for  MTB,  but 
this  has  me  convinced,  however;  for  this  one  effective  seedling,  I  grew  100 
from  the  cross.  The  trouble  with  most  of  our  crosses  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  enough  seed,  and  enough  germination,  to  grow  sufficient  progenies.” 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Plant  Pets 

Dorothy  Spofford  of  Massachusetts,  reports  on  a  product  used  extensively 
by  eastern  gardeners.  The  appropriately  descriptive  trade  name  has  always 
amused  me. 

“Bovung  is  dehydrated  cow  manure  and  is  sold  in  most  farm  supply  stores. 
I  use  the  mixture  of  Bovung,  superphosphate,  and  bonemeal  whenever 
I  set  irises,  plant  bulbs  or  hemerocallis.  I  even  use  it  for  my  peonies.  To 
apply  it,  I  put  a  trowelful  in  each  hole,  mixing  well  with  soil.  I  also  use  it 
as  a  side-dressing  in  spring.  I  dig  a  circle  around  each  plant  and  water  it  in 
well.” 

It’s  likely  that  many  problems  in  iris  culture  stem  from  the  long-ago- 
exploded  myth  that  irises  don’t  need  fertilizer  and  rich  soil.  Barbara  Serdynski, 
of  Los  Angeles,  has  a  thought  on  the  subject.  “I  believe  that  much  of  the 
trouble  in  the  spring  comes  from  weak,  poorly  nourished  plants  of  the 
previous  season.  We  start  feeding  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  thereby 
replacing  some  of  the  vigor  that  was  used  up  in  growing  and  bloom  season. 
I  like  to  put  the  babies  to  bed  on  a  full  tummy.” 

Delia  Munn,  of  Bayside,  Virginia,  comments:  “Speaking  of  small  rhizomes, 
my  observation  is  that  irises  are  sometimes  starved  for  food  and  crowded 
for  space.  They  certainly  need  room,  food  and  moisture  for  growth.  When 
transplanting,  if  I  have  three  increases  together,  I  take  the  middle  one  off 
to  let  the  others  spread.” 

Lee  Kohler,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  says:  “Some  of  the  bushiest  iris  plants 
I  have  are  growing  where  we  had  a  rabbit  hutch.  It  had  been  cultivated 
for  two  or  three  years  before  the  present  plants  were  put  there,  so  it  was 
well  rotted.” 

For  success  in  getting  reblooming  irises  to  repeat  their  bloom,  good  soil 
and  special  care  following  the  spring  bloom  is  essential. 

Bob  Nadey,  Sacramento,  California,  says:  “From  the  amount  of  information 
that  has  come  out  of  the  robin  so  far,  it  certainly  seems  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  of  rebloomers  are  those  who  pay  most  attention  to  soil 
conditions.  I  suspect  that  this  constitutes  a  form  of  ‘forcing’  analogous  to 
controlled  humidity  and  heat  in  a  hothouse.  In  short,  how  many  ‘rebloomers’ 
would  rebloom  unless  they  received  the  very  best  feeding  conditions?” 

Grant  Merrill,  of  Red  Bluff,  California,  adds:  “I  think  forcing  during  the 
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Reblooming  Seedling 

A  tangerine-bearded  pink  rebloomer 
(Carabella  X  Pink  Lace)  raised  by 
Raymond  G.  Smith,  Rloomington,  Indiana. 


summer  will  produce  more  reblooming.  Partial  shade  in  midsummer  helps 
too,  I  find.  I  have  some  seedlings  on  the  north  side  of  a  cypress  hedge  and 
they  seem  to  rebloom  more  heavily  than  those  in  full  sun— are  bigger  plants 
at  this  time  of  year  too  (mid-November).  Maybe  we  just  don’t  get  enough 
water  on  them  in  midsummer.”  Grant  is  a  professional  horticulturist  and 
breeder  of  the  lovely  Coffee  Royale. 

Tom  Buckley,  of  Chicago,  probably  is  best  known  to  Bulletin  readers 
for  his  clarification  of  the  irisarians’  technical  terminology  (January  1962). 
His  more  recent  (July  1963)  “Rules  for  Garden  Visiting”  may  well  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  structure  of  our  spring  socializing.  Here  he  gives  a  followup 
report  on  his  use  of  rotted  wood  as  a  mulch,  and  more  details  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  Cascadian. 

“I  have  no  rotten  report  this  year.  That  is,  I  can  report  no  appearance 
of  soft  rot  yet.  Majorette  showed  up  this  spring  badly  winter  damaged. 
Most  of  the  bloom  rhizomes  had  succumbed  to  a  dry  winter  rot  which  had 
appeared  once  before  on  Majorette  after  the  only  other  winter  when  I  had 
used  protection.  Whether  this  variety  does  not  like  winter  cover  I’m  not  sure, 
but  it  is  not  a  good  enough  grower  here  to  stay  in  my  garden.  Last  fall,  I 
decided  to  throw  caution  to  the  winds,  and  all  my  irises,  except  the  dwarfs, 
went  into  the  winter  with  a  light  mulch  of  rotted  wood.  All  evergreen  needles 
falling  to  the  soil  were  left.  This  mulch,  along  with  a  layer  of  sifted  compost, 
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was  scratched  in  at  the  end  of  the  bloom  season,  and  rotted  wood  was  again 
added  as  I  sifted  it.  Before  bloom  all  irises  were  watered  weekly  with  a 
brew  fortified  occasionally  with  fish  emulsion.  The  newer  irises  are  growing 
in  soil  heavily  laden  with  organic  matter,  and  some  of  them  by  accident 
were  exposed  to  manure.  So  far,  in  midsummer,  no  rot,  not  even  in  my 
perennial  rotters,  Tranquility,  Violet  Harmony  and  Cascadian,  or  any  of 
the  other  Snow  Flurry  derivatives.  (I  may  be  talking  too  soon,  for  we  had 
a  rather  dry  summer,  followed  by  more  rain  than  we  can  use. 

“An  experiment  performed  with  Cascadian  last  winter  gave  interesting 
results.  Dividing  a  clump,  I  selected  three  well-matched  double  rhizomes 
and  planted  them  in  a  row  in  an  organically  enriched  bed.  Late  in  the  fall 
I  put  on  one  of  the  mormal  layers  of  2  inches  of  rotted  wood,  on  the  second 
4  inches,  and  on  the  third  8  inches,  in  all  cases  covering  the  rhizomes  and  all. 
This  spring  the  first  did  not  bloom  and  foliage  growth  was  not  large;  the 
second  had  taller  foliage  and  gave  one  excellent  stalk;  the  third  gave  two 
stalks,  either  of  which  would  have  taken  a  show  ribbon  if  the  show  had  been 
a  week  earlier,  and  had  the  tallest  foliage.  Increase  was  good  on  all.  The 
experiment  is  too  small  to  justify  any  dogmatic  conclusions;  but  I  have 
counted  the  plants  that  showed  “blind”  rhizomes  this  spring  after  our  record- 
cold  winter,  and  they  will  get  a  good,  heavy  mulch  of  rotted  wood  as  soon  as 
winter  shows  signs  of  setting  in.  If  Galilee  (the  worst  offender),  Big  Game, 
Cliffs  of  Dover,  Fleeta,  Evening  Star,  Native  Dancer  and  Deep  Black 
bloom  the  way  they  ought  to  this  spring,  I  won’t  need  any  more  convincing.” 

Seed  Germination  Reports 

Hybridizing  robins  carry  much  discussion  on  seed  germination.  Novice 
hybridizers  find  many  excellent  tips  from  the  experts.  Eva  Smith,  of  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  tells  of  her  experiences: 

“This  season  we  set  out  around  6,000  seeds  in  both  the  tails  and  the 
standard  dwarfs.  Many  people  have  told  me  they  had  poor  germination  with 
their  seeds  this  year.  Maybe  it  would  be  well  to  tell  how  we  handled  ours. 
One  point  I  would  like  to  make:  it  is  just  a  theory  that  has  proved  out  for  me. 

“First,  we  made  a  good-sized  bed  with  a  foot-wide  board  around  it.  It 
does  afford  some  protection.  Then  we  worked  a  bale  of  peat  moss  into  the 
soil.  We  used  a  board  for  a  straight  edge  to  make  the  rows  straight.  (We 
dig  a  little  trench  about  an  inch  deep  along  the  side  of  the  board.)  We 
planted  seeds  very,  very  thickly,  so  that  they  touched  each  other.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  they  are  germinating  they  may  generate  heat  and  help 
each  other  germinate  and  together  they  can  push  through  the  ground  more 
easily  than  they  can  do  this  alone.  In  spring  we  mulch  with  a  little  more 
peat  moss,  about  the  time  frost  comes  out  of  the  ground,  as  here  with  ns 
the  ground  will  crack.  1  he  little  extra  mulch  keeps  the  ground  from  drying 
out.  Our  germination  was  terrific.  We  set  out  around  6,000  and  have  four 
or  five  thousand  that  we  didn’t  have  room  for.  They  still  are  in  the  seed 
bed.  Be  sure  you  don’t  plant  seed  too  early.  With  us,  November  1  is  early 
enough.  I  don’t  think  they  should  start  germinating  in  the  fall.  When  the 
frost  goes  out  in  the  spring,  we  don’t  let  the  seed  bed  dry  out.  We  keep  soil 
moist  but  not  wet.” 

The  following  remarks  from  Frederick  Kerr,  Bozeman,  Montana,  should 
be  noted: 
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“I  would  like  to  talk  about  experiments  to  hasten  the  germination  of  iris 
seeds.  A  true  experiment  has  only  one  variable;  unfortunately  most  of  the 
experiments  carried  out  by  irisariaus  have  two.  The  obvious  variable  is  the 
technique  being  tested  and  the  second  is  the  seeds  being  used.  We  are 
all  aware  that  each  cross  seems  to  have  its  own  peculiarities  making  it  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  what  effect  a  technique  is  having  if  we  don’t  know  what 
the  normal  performance  of  the  seeds  is. 

“Some  people  try  to  overcome  this  by  using  a  control  group.  Irises  are 
extremely  variable  and  a  large  number  of  seeds  would  have  to  be  grown  in 
order  to  determine  what  is  normal  for  a  given  cross.  Certainly  no  one  who 
is  just  'fooling  around’  with  different  procedures  for  handling  seeds  is  going 
to  grow  500  seedlings  to  be  sure  of  his  findings  and  as  a  result  most  of  these 
experiments  are  inconclusive  at  best. 

'1  feel  that  this  could  be  largely  overcome  if  the  Scientific  Committee 
would  select  a  standard  cross  for  experimentation.  This  cross  should  involve 
a  variety  or  varieties  that  are  easily  grown  anywhere  so  that  anyone  could 
produce  his  own  experimental  material.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  better  if  the 
selection  were  a  self -fertile  variety  to  cut  down  on  possible  variation. 

“After  such  a  variety  were  selected,  extensive  experimentation  would  de¬ 
termine  what  could  be  expected  from  this  cross  under  normal  conditions, 
bearing  in  mind  that  normal  conditions  will  vary  from  one  area  to  the 
next.  After  this  were  done,  we  would  have  an  experimental  variety  on 
which  anyone  could  test  germination  procedures  with  meaningful  results.  To 
be  sure  it  would  be  a  big  job  to  select  a  test  cross  and  determine  its  norms 
but  the  end  results  would  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  iris  culture.” 

Merits  of  using  black  plastic  as  a  covering  to  hasten  germination  receive 
some  discussion.  Larry  Gaulter  gives  his  judgment  on  some  of  the  drawbacks: 
“Although  the  black  plastic  sounds  like  a  good  idea,  it  is  essential  to  remove 
the  plastic  as  soon  as  the  first  seeds  germinate.  Otherwise  the  seedlings  may 
develop  botrvtis  as  soon  as  they  are  above  the  ground  without  sunlight.  Gus 
Schreiner  tried  this  one  year  and  lost  many  seedlings  before  he  was  aware  of 
it.  My  advice  is  to  wait  to  plant  seeds  until  the  rains  are  about  to  start,  or 
around  the  first  of  November.  Once  they  are  planted,  seeds  must  be  kept 
damp.  Seed  will  start  germinating  very  soon  thereafter  and  need  sunlight. 
One  year  Gus  tried  tar  paper  with  plants  to  keep  down  weeds.  He  kept 
weeds  down  all  right,  but  the  ground  stayed  so  wet  that  he  had  lots  of  rot 
and  botrytis.”  (We  should  note  that  “Gus”  is  the  nickname  of  Bernard 
Schreiner,  after  a  baseball  player  he  admired  as  a  boy.) 

Robin  Friends 

Many  lifetime  friendships  develop  between  robinmates,  even  though  they 
may  never  meet  in  person.  Ethel  Baukus,  of  West  Allis,  Wisconsin,  wrote 
of  the  concern  and  thoughtfulness  of  members  of  her  robin  for  their  robin- 
mate  Eleanor  Fuller,  of  El  Monte,  California,  who  became  seriously  ill  and 
had  to  drop  out  of  the  robin.  Francis  Brenner,  director  of  the  robin  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  a  “card  shower”  for  Eleanor.  On  August  5  all  members 
of  the  robin  mailed  her  a  note  or  get-well  card.  Eleanor  had  contributed 
much  help  and  information  to  the  robin  and  members  of  the  group  anticipate 
the  time  she  will  be  well  enough  to  return  to  the  robin.  Although  nearly 
completely  bed  ridden,  Eleanor’s  husband  has  provided  her  with  a  hospital 
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Amber  Waves 

A  Dresden  yellow  self  by  Dr.  Matthew  C.  Riddle, 
Portland,  Oregon. 


table  and  a  typewriter  so  that  when  she  is  strong  enough  she  can  return 
to  her  iris  friends  by  correspondence.  Her  husband  has  arranged  for  garden 
help  so  that  she  may  continue  to  enjoy  her  beautiful  irises. 

We  know  of  numerous  other  similar  incidents,  and  not  confined  to  the 
robin  program,  for  irisarians  everywhere  seem  bound  by  special  friendship 
developed  through  sharing  a  common  hobby. 

Who  Was  It? 

Dr.  Frederick  R.  Judy,  Region  13’s  immediate  past  RVP  and  one  hybridizer 
who  hopes  to  see  red  in  every  seedling  he  produces,  is  calling  for  help!  l‘My 
face  is  RED.  At  the  Denver  convention  I  promised  someone  to  add  his  name 
to  the  list  in  AIS  Hybridizing  Robin  No.  29,  a  Red  Special.  I’ve  forgotten. 
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Who  was  it?”  Whoever  it  was,  please  write  Fred,  503  West  Sumner,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Fred  reports  lively  discussions  in  two  Red  Specials,  his  own  No.  29,  and 
Jeff  Davis’  No.  2.  Newer  hybridizers  in  the  reds  are  working  for  form, 
height,  branching,  and  lace.  But  Grieg  Lapham  still  contends  that  a  better 
color  is  the  goal  and  that  he  will  get  it  by  selection,  Fred  reports.  Both  robins 
are  in  Wilma  Vallette’s  Advanced  Hybridizing  Division. 


Region  6  Pays  Tribute  to  Mr.  Payne 

RESOLVED,  That  Region  6  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  in  business 
session  assembled,  being  advised  of  the  honors  accorded  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Payne, 
Japanese  Iris  specialist  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  by  the  international  jury 
of  the  IGA  (Internationale  Gartenbau  Ausstellung)  in  session  at  Hamburg, 
Germany,  1963,  in  awarding  to  his  Blue  Nocturne  a  gold  medal,  to 
Fashion  Model  a  silver  medal,  to  Orchid  Majesty  a  bronze  medal,  does 
hereby  extend  its  most  sincere  congratulations  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  recognition  his  talents  and  dedication  so 
richly  deserve. 

Frank  A.  Williams,  Secretary 

October  6,  1963 


The  following  iris  biography  of  Mr.  Payne  was  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Swearingen,  president,  Society  for  Japanese  Iris: 

Mr.  Payne  has  been  active  for  many  years  in  the  iris  world.  He  was  our 
RVP  in  1932,  was  active  in  TBs  for  several  years  and  then,  having  seen  some 
of  the  imported  plants  that  Childs  and  Franklin  D.  Meade,  then  an  AIS 
director,  were  growing,  and  feeling  that  they  could  be  improved,  bought  a 
small  stock  of  them  and  started  on  a  program  of  bettering  them.  After  over 
thirty  years  of  patient  endeavor  and  rigid  selection  from  3,000  to  5,000 
seedlings  grown  yearly,  he  has  built  up  an  All  American  strain  the  quality 
of  which  has  spoken  for  itself  in  international  competition  at  the  Hamburg 
Show.  He  now  has  eighty  varieties  in  commerce,  with  more  to  come.  His 
extensive  planting  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  is  open  to  visitors  throughout  the 
season  of  bloom. 


Hot  Springs  Group  Sponsors  Public  Iris  Planting 

The  Hot  Springs  (Arkansas)  Iris  Society  has  supplied  irises  for  a  planting 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Hot  Springs  Courthouse.  The  bed  now  contains  these 
varieties:  Orange  Parade,  Black  Swan,  Henry  Shaw,  Rococo,  Henna  Stitches, 
Lost  River,  Lake  Isabella,  Ploney  Hue,  Wayward  Wind,  Jean  Sibelius,  Pretty 
Carol,  Edenite,  Symphony,  and  Golden  Years. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Hot  Springs  society  are  Mrs.  Joe  E.  Woracek, 
president,  Mrs.  Edgar  Dickson,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Jester,  corresponding 
secretary. 
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Mrs.  Chapman  Mr.  Scharff  Mr.  Morgan 


The  New  Regional  Vice  Presidents 

Seven  new  Regional  Viee  Presidents  were  appointed  by  the  AIS  Board  of 
Directors  at  its  meeting  in  St.  Louis  November  9.  They  are,  for  Region 
2,  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe;  Region  5,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman;  Region  7,  Mr. 
Jake  H.  Scharff;  Region  13,  Mr.  Austin  Morgan;  Region  20,  Mr.  Joseph  O. 
Riley;  Region  23,  Mrs.  Bernard  Barnes;  and  Region  24,  Mrs.  Reuben  Sawyer. 
Their  addresses  and  the  geographic  areas  of  the  Regions  are  given  on  page  4. 
The  following  personal  information  was  supplied  at  the  request  of  the  Editor. 

Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe  only  a  year  ago  completed  three  years  of  service  as 
Regional  Vice  President  for  Region  2.  Following  his  reelection  last  fall  as 
president  of  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society  (composed  of  all  AIS  members  in 
Region  2)  Dr.  Conroe  was  again  nominated  for  the  office  of  Regional  Vice 
President  and  was  reappointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman  (Gerry)  is,  in  her  spare  time,  an  enthusiastic  gar¬ 
dener.  Her  primary  interest  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  in  iris  and  rose 
culture,  in  that  order.  She  grows  over  a  thousand  iris  varieties  and  about  one 
hundred  twenty-five  rose  varieties  in  her  garden.  [See  illustrated  story  of  her 
garden  in  October  1962  issue,  pages  57-58.] 

Mrs.  Chapman  has  been  a  member  of  the  American  Iris  Society  for  the  past 
ten  years,  also  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Iris  Society  and  the  British 
Iris  Society.  She  is  past  South  Carolina  Area  Chairman  and  member  of  the 
advisory  board  for  Region  5.  In  1961  she  edited  the  first  newsletter  of  Region 
5. 

Professionally  Mrs.  Chapman  is  a  registered  Professional  Engineer  and  is 
an  active  partner  with  her  husband  in  the  Chapman  Engineering  Company. 
Her  professional  associations  include  membership  in  the  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers  and  the  South  Carolina  Association  of  Consulting 
Engineers. 
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Mr.  Riley  Mrs.  Barnes  Mrs.  Sawyer 


Mr.  Jake  H.  Scharff,  a  bachelor,  was  bom  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  is 
“perfectfully”  happy  to  remain  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  for  thirty-five  years. 

Always  a  joiner,  he  is  participating  in  activities  of  many  civic  and  charitable 
organizations. 

His  interest  in  irises  began  some  twenty  years  ago  when  he  admired  them 
growing  in  a  friend’s  garden  and  as  a  result  was  given  a  number  of  rhizomes. 
He  was  also  introduced  to  iris  catalogs  and  his  first  order  was  a  two-dollar 
collection  of  twelve  irises  from  the  Longfield  Iris  Farm  at  Bluff  ton,  Indiana. 
His  records  show  that  in  1943  he  was  growing  Valor,  Cantabile,  Dorothy 
Dietz,  Yellowstone,  Indian  Chief,  Picador,  Grace  Lapham,  E.  B.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Golden  Hind,  and  others  considered  favorites  in  those  days. 

He  became  interested  in  hybridizing  through  a  bee  cross  from  which  he 
planted  the  seed.  He  found  out  that  you  do  not  get  a  green  iris  by  crossing 
a  blue  and  a  yellow.  Although  he  has  many  favorite  seedlings  that  are  good 
but  are  no  improvement  on  irises  already  on  the  market,  and  that  he  gives 
to  friends  and  grows  under  number,  he  has  registered  three  and  introduced 
only  one  of  these. 

He  became  interested  in  the  Ketchum  Memorial  Iris  Garden,  a  six-acre 
planting  of  irises  in  a  Memphis  public  park  when  it  began  in  1954  and  at 
present  is  chairman  of  its  governing  committee,  composed  of  members  of 
the  Memphis  Area  Iris  Society. 

His  other  current  hobbies  are  photography  and  fishing.  He  has  attended 
eight  of  the  last  ten  AIS  annual  meetings  and  he  finds  that  seeing  the  new 
irises  and  seedlings  are  an  annual  bonus  to  meeting  the  interesting  people  who 
are  in  attendance  at  these  meetings. 

Mr.  Austin  Morgan  is  the  first  RVP  for  Region  13  to  have  been  elected 
by  ballot.  The  Region  now  has  a  constitution,  one  of  the  many  achievements 
of  the  immediate  past  RVP,  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Judy. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  a  charter  member  af  the  Walla  Walla  Iris  Garden  Club  and 
three  years  ago  was  instrumental  in  founding  a  second  organization,  the 
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Blue  Mountain  Iris  Society,  which  has  received  considerable  recognition 
for  a  novel  approach  to  iris  shows.  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Keen,  show  chairman,  the  group  sponsors  a  full-fledged  competitive  com¬ 
mercial  stalk  display  as  well  as  the  amateur  stalk  display  competitions. 

As  sewer  and  park  superintendent  for  the  town  of  College  Place,  Mr. 
Morgan  has  featured  irises  in  the  park  plantings  and  beautified  the  sewer 
disposal  plant  compound  southwest  of  town  to  a  point  that  it  is  an  attraction 
each  May.  [See  January  1962  issue,  page  109.] 

Mr.  Morgan  was  a  member  of  the  original  incorporation  committee  of  Col¬ 
lege  Place  and  has  been  active  in  community  affairs.  In  addition  to  his  regular 
duties  he  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  police  judge,  volunteer  fireman,  Kiwan- 
ian,  chairman  of  the  1964  Heart  Fund  Drive,  and  member  of  the  Walla 
Walla  Men’s  Garden  Club.  He  also  runs  a  small  landscaping  business. 

A  graduate  of  Walla  Walla  College,  class  of  1950,  he  has  been  night  editor 
of  the  Walla  Walla  Union  Bulletin ,  news  editor  of  a  radio  station,  and  editor 
and  publisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  over  1300  varieties  of  irises.  His  hybridizing  activities 
are  centered  around  transferring  the  zebra-striped  fan  to  our  exotic-bloom 
varieties. 

Joseph  O.  (Jack)  Riley  began  to  grow  modern  irises  in  1952  and  joined 
the  American  Iris  Society  in  1954.  His  wife,  Kay,  and  son  Bob,  both  share 
his  interest  in  irises  and  hence  their  garden  of  about  400  varieties  is  truly 
a  family  project.  He  and  Bob  have  been  hybridizing  for  about  five  years, 
with  Kay  serving  as  critic. 

Jack  has  just  finished  five  years  of  service  as  secretary-treasurer  of  Region 
20  and  for  a  like  period  has  been  an  AIS  garden  judge.  Additional  activities 
include  membership  in  the  Aril  Society,  the  Dwarf  Iris  Society,  and  the 
Median  Iris  Society.  In  addition  to  growing  and  hybridizing  irises,  he  is 
deeply  interested  in  iris  photography  as  a  hobby. 

Jack  was  born  in  Olathe,  Kansas;  his  wife  is  a  native  of  Peoria,  Illinois. 
He  is  employed  as  a  foreman  of  mails  in  the  Denver  post  office. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Barnes  (Gertie  May)  writes:  “I  have  been  growing  irises 
for  twenty  years  but  first  became  seriously  interested  in  1956  when  the  New 
Mexico  Iris  Society  was  organized.  That  year  I  attended  the  AIS  convention 
held  in  Los  Angeles  and  have  attended  the  national  convention  every  year 
since  then. 

“I  now  grow  about  six  hundred  varieties  and  am  especially  interested  in 
tall  bearded  and  arils.  I  won  the  silver  citation  at  the  1963  Albuquerque  iris 
show.  I  have  been  doing  a  little  hybridizing  but  as  yet  have  not  registered 
any  seedlings.  I  have  a  small  commercial  garden,  specializing  in  irises, 
dahlias,  and  cannas. 

“For  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  done  substitute  teaching  in  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  public  school  system. 

“My  daughter  Alleah  Sue  Barnes  is  also  interested  in  irises.  She  did  science 
fair  projects  on  irises  for  four  years.  In  1962  she  went  all  the  way  to  the 
National  Science  Fair  Competition  with  a  project  on  growing  embryo  cultured 
irises  under  five  different  kinds  of  light.  She  placed  fourth  in  the  Biological 
Division  at  the  National  Fair.” 
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Mrs.  Reuben  Sawyer  (Charlotte)  explained  her  interest  in  irises  in  a 
letter. 

“As  a  child,  I  enjoyed  my  mother’s  irises  and  accompanied  her  on  many 
iris  pilgrimages  to  surrounding  iris  gardens.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  these  annual  iris  treks. 

“During  World  War  II,  I  read  of  John  Pierce  s  fine  irises  and  drove  to 
Memphis  to  see  his  lovely  garden  each  spring.  Shortly  after  he  became  RVP, 
I  was  in  his  garden  on  one  of  these  iris  pilgrimages,  and  he  invited  me  to 
join  the  American  Iris  Society!  I  accepted  his  invitation  and  drove  home 
just  simply  on  Cloud  Nine!— and  have  followed  the  trail  of  the  iris  since  that 
time. 

“Shortly  after  the  War,  John  appointed  me  a  garden  judge  in  AIS  and  I 
have  served  either  as  exhibition  or  garden  judge  since  and  will  be  in  the  group 
elevated  to  the  status  of  Senior  Judge  in  compliance  with  recent  legislation 
of  the  AIS  Board. 

“The  love  of  irises  has  enhanced  the  beauty  of  all  flowers  for  me  and  my 
field  of  activity  has  promoted  all  phases  of  gardening.  I  was  the  organizing 
president  of  the  first  two  garden  clubs  in  this  county;  sponsored  the  first 
judging  school  for  the  National  Council  of  Garden  Clubs,  going  on  to  com¬ 
plete  requirements  for  becoming  an  accredited  amateur  judge  in  the  National 
Council  in  1958.  I  am  an  accredited  daffodil  judge  and  have  attended 
specialized  schools  of  other  plant  societies. 

“I  have  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Society  for  Horticultural  Research.  I  have  served 
as  horticultural  chairman  on  the  state  boards  of  garden  clubs  in  both  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Mississippi. 

“In  fact,  the  love  of  irises  has  guided  and  directed  most  of  my  life.  It  has 
truly  been  a  romantic  road— meeting  and  getting  to  know  so  many  fine  peo¬ 
ple.  Irisarians  are  the  finest!’’ 


Somewhat  of  a  Seedling  Season' 

Appie  Dominick 

Out  of  579  seeds,  410  germinated  the  first  year  and  all  the  seedlings 
survived.  Through  a  varied  set  of  circumstances,  I  did  not  manage  to  get  the 
seedlings  transplanted  till  early  July.  Some  of  them  were  near-adult  size  and 
had  already  put  up  increase.  No  transplanting  medium  or  “tonic”  was  used. 
There  was  not  a  single  loss  in  transplanting;  however,  the  temperature  at  that 
time  was  never  higher  than  the  upper  70’s  or  low  80’s.  All  of  my  irises  are 
completely  unprotected  here  on  the  edge  of  the  raw,  open  desert. 

This  spring,  we  had  severe  and  endless  freezes  all  during  April,  and  many 
of  the  established  clumps  of  registered  irises  showed  the  result  by  not  bloom¬ 
ing  at  all,  or,  twisted  stalks  and  distorted  foliage  underscored  many  a  poor 
flower.  Only  30  to  40  percent  of  the  seedlings  bloomed.  I  shall  never  know 
what  percentage  failed  to  bloom  because  of  freezing  and  what  percentage 

1  Reprinted  from  Region  11  News  Bulletin,  October  1963. 
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failed  through  late  transplanting.  I  did  have  one  that  was  transplanted  twice; 
in  May,  and  again  in  July  (retrieved  from  our  pet  ducks  who  thought  it  was 
lettuce!).  I  shouldn’t  have  bothered  the  duck  about  it! 

The  dominant  colors  were  dirty  purple  and  yellow— ushered  in  and  ushered 
out  by  the  unstately  dandelions.  There  were  golden  yellows,  lemon  yellows, 
mustard  yellows,  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  deep  golden  yellow  self  with  a  bright  kelly 
green  infusion  below  the  beard.  Amid  confusion  and  hubbub,  it  was  finally 
discovered  the  kelly  green  business  was  the  result  of  a  very  thick,  bright 
green  midrib  showing  through  from  the  underside  of  the  falls. 

There  were  some  with  “standards  open  and  cupped’’  or  hanging  down 
farther  than  the  falls,  “thus  showing  the  distinctive  heart  of  the  flower.”  Makes 
it  easier  to  hybridize. 

Some  had  interesting  haft  designs.  The  purists  would  call  them  dirty,  but 
an  iris  needs  that  extra  something  to  give  it  character. 

There  were  those  with  falls  tucked  under  as  demurely  as  the  wings  of  a 
late  beetle.  This  keeps  the  stalk  warm  on  a  cold  day.  Those  flaring  things 
are  a  bit  brash,  don’t  you  think? 

Now,  there  is  much  ado  about  branching  these  days.  Mine?  Right  up 
there  at  the  top  in  a  neat  bunch.  There  is  no  substitute  for  togetherness. 

Texture  and  substance?  Those  two  fellows  were  absent  with  vigor.  Probably 
getting  someone  else’s  iris  moving  again,  and  investing  their  futures  in  my 
deficit.  I  was  not  confronted  with  too  many  disappointments,  all  in  all.  None, 
that  could  not  have  been  cured  by  genius.  But  all  is  not  lost.  And  all  is  not 
yellow.  I  had  a  pair  of  sister  seedlings,  a  violently  deep  color  in  pink.  To 
the  utmost  of  my  eyestrain,  they  seemed  to  hover  in  the  spectrum  and  intensity 
of  Wilson’s  #014/2  to  #016 /3.  Next  year  I  may  see  these  things  in  an 
entirely  different  light. 

As  of  now,  all  I  know  for  certain  is  that  these  two  seedlings  were  tall 
bearded,  fertile  both  ways,  and,  they  sent  my  blood  racing.  While  I  was 
finding  this  out,  the  ironing  mildewed,  the  two  little  daughters  didn’t  get  their 
braids  combed;  and  among  other  things,  the  fried  potatoes  burned.  I  intend 
to  use  these  further.  The  siblings,  not  the  burnt  potatoes! 

I  wasn’t  disappointed.  I  consider  the  season  a  success.  I  feel  that  I  learned 
enough  from  it  to  serve  as  a  guideline  in  throwing  away  75  percent  of  the 
seeds  from  one-hundred-and-some-odd  crosses  I  made  last  year.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  greatest  horror  in  all  irisdom  resulted  from  a  cross  I  made  twixt 
Stormy  Skies  and  Lula  Marguerite.  At  the  same  time,  Lula  didn’t  do  at 
all  badly  when  crossed  to  a  light  pink.  It  must  just  be  that  Stormy  and 
Lula  weren’t  meant  for  each  other!  I  must  remember  to  pick  up  a  computing 
machine  so  as  to  avoid  these  tragic  mismatches  in  the  future. 


The  Oklahoma  Iris  Society  at  a  meeting  on  November  1,  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris;  first  vice  president 
(program  chairman),  John  Humphrey;  second  vice  president  (membership 
chairman),  Mrs.  Helen  Ives;  third  vice  president  (finance  chairman),  C.  A. 
Cromwell,  Jr.;  fourth  vice  president  (publicity  chairman),  Perry  Parish; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Buckhalter;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Alex  White; 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Kate  Quasebarth;  historian,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Master- 
son;  parliamentarian,  Rev.  W.  R.  McMillan;  auditor,  C.  F.  Eckerd. 
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Dwarf  Iris  Society  Symposium  1963 


1.  Cradle  Days 

2.  Blue  Frost 

3.  Fairy  Dell 

4.  Golden  Cupid 

5.  Angel  Eyes 

6.  Orchid  Sheen 

7.  Atomic  Blue 

8.  Heart’s  Content 

9.  Black  Baby 

10.  Orchid  Flair 

1 1 .  Perky 

12.  Knick  Knack 

13.  Bee  Wings 

14.  Polka  Dot 

15.  Cherry  Spot 

16.  Fashion  Lady 

17.  Chicken  Little 


18.  Crispy 

19.  Black  Top 

20.  Ablaze 

21.  Sparkling  Eyes 

22.  Rosy  Carpet 

23.  Cradle  Blue 

24.  Claire 

25.  Bright  White 

26.  Veri  Gay 

27.  Nancy  Maria 

28.  Hullabalu 

29.  Wee  Blue 

30.  Bright  Spot 

31.  Gay  Lassie 

32.  Pastel  Dawn 

33.  Butterball 

34.  Blue  Whiskers 


35.  Already 

36.  April  Morn 

37.  Burgundy  Velvet 

38.  White  Mite 

39.  Grandma’s  Hat 

40.  Buster  Brown 

41.  Blazon 

42.  Tear  Drops 

43.  Honey  Bear 

44.  Dirty  Face 

45.  Dream  Child 

46.  Little  Joe 

47.  Promise 

48.  White  Elf 

49.  Stylish 

50.  Butch 


[From  Dwarf  Iris  Society  Portfolio,  No.  14,  December  1963.] 


The  Pollen  Dauber’s  Lament 

A  Protracted  Sonnet 

How  doth  the  blasted  little  busy  bee 

Improve  each  (from  her  viewpoint)  shining  hour 
By  daubing  pollen  indiscriminately 

Upon  each  marked  but  not-yet-covered  flower; 

Or  if  the  cross  is  made  and  covered  up 

And  I  await  its  growth  and  hold  my  breath, 

I  know  some  playful  kitten,  bird  or  pup 
Will  pass  an  hour  in  beating  it  to  death. 

If  yet  an  iris  pod  should  reach  full  size, 

And  ripening  begins  to  mark  its  growth 
That  watermelon  shape  attracts  young  eyes; 

Their  fruit-store  game  exacts  my  strongest  oath. 

Let’s  say  the  pod  survives  to  give  its  seeds: 

Sure,  some  mischance  will  strew  them  on  the  grass 
Or  scatter  them  across  a  patch  of  weeds 

Or  somewhere  where  I’ll  find  them  never  more. 

What  if  they’re  harvested  and  neatly  sown? 

What  if  they  germinate  and  come  to  bloom? 

They’ll  be  such  dogs  as  nobody  would  own— 

Which  even  the  rank  beginner  grudges  room; 

But  maybe  once  in  many  hopeful  crosses 
One  seedling  will  make  up  for  all  the  losses! 

Massapequa  Park,  New  York  Peggy  Edwards 
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New  Reblooming  Irises  in  the  Hybridizing  Garden 
of  Raymond  G.  Smith ,  Bloomington ,  Indiana 


Seedling  121BR— Tangerine-bearded  white 


Seedling  B79AR 
Bine-purple  plicata 


Double  Majesty 
Strong  reddish  purple 
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A  I  S  for  Life  .  .  . 

A  Life  Membership  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  investments 
an  irisarian  can  make.  For  $100*  yon  receive 

•  Full  membership  privileges  for  your  lifetime,  and  make 

•  A  memorial  contribution  to  the  AIS  Research  Fund. 

AIS  places  all  Life  Membership  funds  into  a  special  interest¬ 
drawing  account.  For  the  lifetime  of  the  member  annual  dues  are 
transferred  to  defray  costs  of  membership.  Upon  his  death  the 
remaining  balance  is  transferred  to  the  Research  Fund. 

*$125  for  Family  Life  Membership 


The  1963  Season  in  Region  4 

Donald  W.  Mitchell 

From  the  viewpoint  of  an  irisarian  1963  was  definitely  a  freakish  and 
disappointing  year.  An  extremely  cold  winter  was  followed  by  a  spring 
which  at  times  featured  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  in  some  instances 
from  in  the  nineties  to  freezing  within  a  few  days.  The  bloom  season  was 
somewhat  longer  than  usual  and  enjoyed  good  weather.  But  great  damage 
had  already  been  done  through  the  freezing  and  rotting  of  numerous  bloom- 
stalks.  Hence,  in  general  both  the  amount  of  bloom  and  the  percentage  of 
clumps  surviving  the  winter  without  injury  was  far  lower  than  usual. 

As  if  to  atone  for  the  abominable  winter  the  Region  enjoyed  an  exception¬ 
ally  long  and  mild  Indian  summer  with  the  result  that  the  so-called  rebloomers 
produced  far  more  heavily  than  usual,  while  newly  planted  rhizomes  made  an 
excellent  start  in  the  direction  of  developing  big  clumps  for  1964. 

While  the  iris  showing  was  therefore  far  below  average  it  was  also  exceed¬ 
ingly  variable.  Some  gardens  showed  only  10-25  percent  of  normal  bloom  or 
none  at  all  while  others  appeared  to  be  unaffected.  My  garden  performed 
almost  normally;  about  590  varieties  out  of  750  bloomed.  Two  other  Mary- 

Dr.  Mitchell,  who  lives  in  Lanham,  Maryland,  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  new  editor  of  the  AIS  Region 
4  News  Cast. 
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land  gardens,  those  of  Mrs.  Wayne  Lamar  in  Cheverly  and  Professor  Earl 
Thomson  in  Annapolis,  did  equally  well.  Other  irisarians  suffered  extremely 
heavy  losses.  Why  the  difference?  Possibly  very  good  drainage  and  a  heavy 
mulch  of  oak  leaves  may  have  accounted  for  my  good  fortune. 

The  Region  4  convention,  held  this  year  from  May  24-26  in  Charleston, 
West  Virginia,  was  a  success  despite  a  short  supply  of  blooming  irises.  About 
100  growers  from  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  Maryland  met  in  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel  in  downtown  Charleston. 
Friday  evening  witnessed  a  social  hour,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  a  great  deal  of  informal  visiting  among  old  friends.  On  Saturday  the 
program  called  for  morning  visits  to  the  St.  Albans  iris  gardens  of  our  RVP. 
Mr.  Earl  Browder,  and  Mr.  Sam  Poff,  and  then  a  journey  to  the  Centennial 
Garden,  established  by  the  West  Virginia  chapters  of  AIS  to  commemorate 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  West  Virginia’s  statehood.  In  the  evening  there 
was  the  annual  banquet  which  featured  a  magnificent  smorgasbord,  a  speech 
by  Professor  Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  eminent  hybridizer  who  has  recently  joined  the 
faculty  of  Radford  College,  and  the  showing  of  a  large  number  of  color  slides, 
some  local  and  others  from  the  Schreiners.  On  Sunday  some  of  the  group 
drove  to  Lewisburg  to  see  the  gardens  of  Bill  Kelley,  president  of  the  Southern 
West  Virginia  Chapter,  while  others  took  off  for  Denver  or  went  home. 

Bloom  was  well  below  average  in  all  of  the  gardens  but  in  the  Centennial 
Garden  was  down  to  a  very  disappointing  10-15  percent.  This  garden  had 
been  built  in  a  clockwise  arrangement  at  the  base  of  a  circular  Indian  mound 
and  consisted  of  24  beds.  Twelve  were  directly  at  the  base  of  the  mound 
and  were  bordered  on  the  outside  by  a  circular  road.  On  the  outside  of  the 
road  were  twelve  larger  beds.  Besides  one  bed  devoted  to  Region  4  seedlings 
there  were  about  570  recently  introduced  varieties  present.  Obviously  a  great 
investment  of  time,  money,  and  engineering  skill  had  been  put  forth  to  make 
the  Centennial  Garden  a  success.  Just  as  obviously  the  worst  weather  in  a 
generation  had  frustrated  the  effort.  Some  fine  iris  were  in  bloom  but  with 
anything  resembling  normal  good  luck  there  would  have  been  six  or  seven 
times  as  many.  The  bad  luck  even  extended  to  the  day  of  the  visit  which 
was  cold  and  rainy  and  to  the  future  of  the  garden  which  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  of  Charleston  discontinued  by  refusing  the  Southern 
West  Virginia  Chapter  the  use  of  the  site  for  another  year.  Hence,  the  1964 
Regional  is  to  be  held  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  with  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Chapter  serving  as  host. 

Most  of  the  eleven  chapters  in  Region  4  held  auctions  during  July  or 
August.  The  largest  in  financial  terms  were  the  North  Carolina  auction  at 
Greensboro,  the  Blue  Ridge  Chapter  at  Roanoke,  Virginia,  and  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Potomac  Chapter  at  Silver  Spring.  The  Blue  Ridge  auction  was 
the  first  to  be  held  by  that  chapter  and  cleared  $432,  certainly  an  excellent 
showing  for  a  first  attempt.  The  other  two  auctions  were  longer  established 
but  failed  to  bring  in  as  much  money  as  in  the  past,  the  North  Carolina  total 
of  over  $700  and  the  C  &  P  of  over  $300  each  being  below  the  intake  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  fact  that  many  C  &  P  growers  had  lifted  their  irises  the 
preceding  year  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  1964  Regional  probably  accounted 
in  part  for  the  decline  in  money  taken  in. 

Despite  the  lack  of  assistance  from  the  weather,  members  of  the  Region 
who  went  on  tours,  either  by  themselves  or  as  members  of  chapters,  were 
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able  to  see  a  great  many  fine  new  irises.  Ralph  and  Helen  Lewis  who  took 
the  most  extensive  tour  reported  their  findings  in  the  October  Bulletin.  Dr. 
Anne  Lee  of  the  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Chapter  listed  her  favorites  as  Rippling 
Waters,  Pongee  Lace,  Ecru  Lace,  Spanish  Affair,  Dawn  Crest,  Precious 
Promise,  Tres  Bien,  Chances  Are,  Gala  Crown,  One  Desire,  Remembered 
Melody,  La  Parisienne,  Shadow  Waltz,  Emerald  Fountain,  Clamorous, 
Hawaiian  Breeze,  Mountain  Music,  Royal  Canadian,  Blue  Baron,  Pacific 
Thunder,  Blue  Spinel,  Wild  Ginger,  Spice  Island,  Chinquapin,  My 
Honeycomb,  Cayenne  Capers,  Trophy,  Vio,  Appian  Way,  Velvet  Robe, 
Tomeco,  Brasilia,  and  Jungle  Fires.  Dr.  D.  C.  Nearpass  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Potomac  Chapter  reported  favorably  on  Dark  Fury,  Gray  Lace,  Utah 
Valley,  L’lita,  New  Arrival,  Miss  Indiana,  Rejoice,  Curl’d  Cloud,  Celes¬ 
tial  Snow,  High  Above,  Ruffled  Skies,  Doctor  K,  Cool  Flame,  Mountain 
Music,  Tulare,  Tantallon,  Edenite,  Orange  Parade,  Black  Swan,  Pink 
Flurry,  Madame  Butterfly,  Cream  Ballet,  Rose  Hermosa,  Gay  Geisha, 
Frenchi,  Bayadere,  Ever  and  Ever,  Raspberry  Whirl,  Radiant  Gem, 
Lilting  Melody,  Celestial  Joy,  Gypsy  Lullaby,  Banbury  Cross,  and 
Chinese  Lantern. 

When  one  has  seen  too  many  irises,  as  was  the  case  with  me  during  the 
past  season,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  sort  out  those  that  were  outstanding  from 
the  many  that  were  very  good.  However,  a  few  exceptional  performances 
witnessed  were  the  achievement  of  the  dwarf  Wilma  V,  in  producing  five 
bloomstalks  and  fifteen  increases  on  a  one-year-old  plant,  the  exceptionally 
fine  performance  of  Henna  Stitches  which  on  a  one-year-old  plant  produced 
three  successive  bloomstalks  which  gave  crowd-stopping  blooms  nearly  the 
whole  season,  and  several  fine  oranges  and  blacks.  The  sensation  of  the  late 
season  was  All  Eternity.  This  1962  Tell  introduction  was  breathtakingly 
beautiful.  Light  lavender  buds  opened  to  a  huge  white  flower  with  the  barest 
suspicion  of  lavender  tint.  Standards  were  rounded  and  closed  and  the  falls, 
which  fell  nearly  vertically,  were  large  and  delicately  laced  at  the  bottom. 
The  plant  was  a  good  brancher,  an  excellent  reproducer,  and  a  large  and 
vigorous  grower.  A  certain  lack  of  substance  which  the  favorable  late  May 
weather  did  not  really  test  might  be  a  possible  weakness. 

Other  fine  irises  were  extremely  numerous.  Among  the  better  ones  and  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  article  were  Dave’s  Orchid  and  Lovely  Diana 
among  the  orchids;  Orange  Crush,  Rainbow  Gold,  Gold  Formal,  Golden 
Masterpiece,  Gold  Cup,  and  Techny  Chimes  among  oranges  and  yellows; 
Jan  Elizabeth  among  the  pinks,  La  Negra  Flor  and  Black  Onyx  among 
blacks;  Millionaire,  Brass  Accents,  Butterscotch  Kiss,  Olympic  Torch 
and  Allaglow  among  the  browns;  Gracious,  Dark  Mood,  and  Sultan’s 
Music  among  the  purples;  Fluted  Haven,  Poet’s  Dream,  Henry  Shaw  and 
Cloud  Dancer  among  the  whites;  Toll  Gate,  the  unique  Wood  Pigeon,  and 
Superlation  among  amoenas;  Country  Cuzzin  and  Cream  Crest  among 
apricots  and  creams;  Deep  Space  among  violets;  and  Pacific  Panorama, 
Jean  Sibelius,  Sparkling  Water,  Blue  Parasol,  Spring  Valley,  Alle¬ 
giance,  and  Indiglow  among  the  various  shades  of  blue.  Donne  Schaan, 
though  hard  to  classify,  continues  to  impress.  Among  the  plicatas  Full 
Voltage,  Dancing  Tiger,  Paper  Doll,  Rococo,  and  Azurite  were  all 
good.  Karachi  has  a  fine  deep  red  and  white  bloom  but  is  a  poor  grower  and 
reproducer.  In  red  and  green,  nothing  now  available  is  very  good. 
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Blue  Mountain  (Schreiner) 

Photographed  in  the  Denver  Botanic  Garden 
by  Everett  C.  Long,  Boulder,  Colorado. 


Sidelights  on  the  Disease  Problem 

Edwin  Rundlett 

If  the  many  questions  concerning  problems  in  the  health  and  culture  of 
irises  by  irisarians  is  a  fair  indication,  there  are  still  some  problems  to 
be  solved.  In  fact,  it  might  come  as  some  surprise  to  nonirisarians  to  learn 
that  so  many  organisms  besides  ourselves  are  so  very  fond  of  the  iris!  Un¬ 
fortunately  our  problems  did  not  end  with  the  misaligned  vertebrae,  the 
flattened  pocketbooks  and  the  offended  nostrils  resulting  from  the  hard  winter 
of  1962-63.  The  problems  are  known  to  us  all.  The  solutions  remain  obscure. 

That  we  are  making  progress  cannot  be  denied.  Our  Scientific  Committee 
was  organized  in  1945  with  disease  research  as  one  of  its  announced  objec¬ 
tives.  Reports  of  this  committee  have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
November  1,  1957,  report  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz,  chairman, 
wisely  pointed  out  the  complexities  of  the  problems  confronting  this  commit¬ 
tee.  Scorch  was  mentioned,  as  were  the  four  or  five  virus  diseases  affecting 
irises.  The  report  reads  in  part:  “What  can  be  done  about  iris  diseases?  That 
is  the  thing  that  should  concern  us  now.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  and  one  that 
is  not  going  to  be  solved  overnight.  It  is  also  not  a  problem  that  can  be 
solved  by  small  growers  and  backyard  breeders,  although  they  can  certainly 
help.  The  basic  answers  can  only  be  found,  and  control  measures  worked  out, 
by  large  plant  pathology  departments  where  there  are  all  the  facilities  needed 
to  carry  on  large-scale  investigations.”  To  all  this  I  add  my  whole-hearted 
endorsement.  Would  it  be  possible  to  earmark  all  of  the  income  from  our 
affiliated  societies  for  use  in  scientific  research?  Would  it  be  possible  to  have 
a  drive  for  research  memberships?  Perhaps  local  iris  societies  and  garden 
clubs  might  consider  the  problems  serious  enough  to  warrant  taking  out  such 
memberships,  as  well  as  long-suffering  individuals.  Probably  the  addition  of 
an  entomologist  and  a  nematologist  to  the  Scientific  Committee  would  be 
appropriate.  (Names  such  as  Drs.  J.  G.  Leach,  J.  A.  Naegele  and  W.  F. 
Mai  occur  to  me,  although  inducing  such  authorities  to  serve  might  present  a 
problem. ) 

Dr.  Lenz  continues  with  a  statement  of  the  scope  of  the  problem:  “Pathol¬ 
ogy  is  not  the  only  field  where  we  need  help:  we  are  going  to  need  help 
from  the  nematologists  as  well.  All  of  this  means  that  the  research  depart¬ 
ments  of  several  of  our  agricultural  universities  must  become  interested  in 
the  basic  work.  They  are  the  ones  that  have  the  facilities  and  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  necessary  ...  As  I  see  it,  no  one  department  in  one  area  can  solve 
the  iris  problems  for  the  whole  country.  We  must  have  several  centers 
working  ...  at  least  one  on  the  West  Coast  and  one  on  the  East  Coast.” 

As  potential  sources  of  assistance  perhaps  the  federal  and  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  entomology  might  be  included.  Nor  should  the  tremendous  potential 
of  the  giant  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  companies  be  overlooked.  There  is 

Edwin  Rundlett,  1  Fairview  Avenue,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  10314,  recently  retired 
from  24  years  of  service  as  a  horticulturist  under  Robert  Moses,  after  earlier  work 
in  commercial  nurseries.  He  edits  the  Newsletter  of  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society 
and  the  semi-annual  publication  called  The  Reblooming  Iris  Reporter,  in  which  a 
series  of  articles  is  appearing  covering  iris  cultural  practices.  He  is  division  chairman 
for  the  AIS  Robins  devoted  to  reblooming  irises. 
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little  question,  however,  that  we  must  look  to  our  own  membership  for 
leadership  in  initiating  the  research  programs. 

Of  course  the  problem  reduces  to  the  hard  fact  that  in  the  colder,  more 
humid  parts  of  the  country  where  iris-disease  problems  are  greatest,  the  sale 
of  bearded  irises  furnishes  a  pitifully  small  portion  of  the  income  of  nursery¬ 
men.  Many  such  are  pensioners  or  other  persons  with  supplementary  sources 
of  income.  The  story  is  quite  different  in  the  case  of  the  bulbous  irises,  a 
“florists’  crop”  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Consequently  the  Northwest  Bulb 
Growers’  Association  has  an  efficient  research  team;  the  florist  industry  asks 
for  and  receives  State  aid. 

Rosarians,  even  more  severely  plagued  than  irisarians,  meet  their  pest  and 
disease  problems  head-on.  Something  has  to  give,  and  usually  it  is  the 
“varmint.” 

Perhaps  a  study  of  the  practices  of  some  of  our  larger  growers  and  mer¬ 
chandisers  is  in  order.  These  persons  continue  to  meet  the  problems  year 
after  year  with  obvious  success,  but  without  broadcasting  their  methods.  This 
is  attested  by  the  flocks  of  visitors,  and  serves  to  confirm  the  fact  that  the 
iris  can  be  in  reality  “The  Ideal  Hardy  Perennial.” 

One  book  in  the  appended  bibliography  is  recommended  reading  for  all 
irisarians:  Insect  Transmission  of  Plant  Diseases,  by  Leach.  This  author 
stresses  the  teamwork  of  carrier  pests  and  their  loads  of  fungi  and  bacteria 
in  the  destruction  of  plant  tissue  and  in  the  transmission  of  disease  agents 
from  plant  to  plant.  This  is  a  team  of  joy  killers,  working  largely  under¬ 
ground  that  must  be  discovered  and  destroyed. 

When  a  group  of  persons  has  reached  an  impasse  in  attempting  to  find  a 
solution  to  a  vexing  problem,  a  fresh  perspective  can  frequently  clear  the 
air  and  speed  things  along.  Such  perspective,  it  seems  to  me,  was  contributed 
by  the  guest  speaker  from  New  Zealand  at  the  1956  AIS  Convention,  and 
recipient  of  the  coveted  Hybridizers’  Medal:  Mrs.  Jean  Stevens.  Her  remarks 
seem  most  appropriate  at  the  present  time  for  the  present  problem. 

Hers  was  a  plea  for  research  by  the  Scientific  Committee  into  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  iris  disease,  the  reasons  for  lessened  vigor,  and  the  decline 
in  growth  and  increase  found  in  long-established  iris  beds.  She  articulated 
the  obvious  truth  that  the  most  disastrous  iris  losses  are  suffered,  not  by 
beginner  and  casual  gardeners,  but  by  ardent  specialists  of  long  experience. 
And  these  are  hybridizers  of  the  backyard  genus  who  are  the  soul  and  back¬ 
bone  of  our  iris  societies.  Such  was  her  evaluation  of  the  home  gardeners 
who  form  the  bulk  of  our  membership.  We  cannot  rotate  crops  as  do 
farmers,  nor  prepare  our  beds  with  fresh  new  soil.  Hence  our  problem. 

Solution,  or  at  least  control  of  the  problem,  may  necessitate  specific 
remedies  to  control  one  or  more  of  the  following  specific  carriers: 

Lesser  Bulb  Fly  ( Eumerus  tuberculatus) 

Bulb  Mite  (Rhizoglyphus  tuberculatus) 

Root  Knot  Nematode  ( Meloiclogyne  incognita  acrita) 

Iris  Borer  ( Macronoctua  onusta) 

Tulip  Bulb  Aphid  ( Anuraphis  tulipae) 

Pillbug  ( Armadillidium  vulgare ) 

Sowbug  ( Porcellio  laevis ) 

Slug  ( Limax  maximus,  L.  flavus,  L.  agrestis ) 

M  illipede  ( Julus  terrestris ) 
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The  back  issues  of  the  AIS  Bulletin  contain  a  wealth  of  information  and 
the  indexing  chore  being  done  by  W.  T.  Allen,  10  Kemper  Avenue,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  will  prove  a  boon  to  all  irisarians.  The  following  list  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  highlv  commended  as  the  work  of  experts,  contain  much  that 
tin  •ows  light  on  what  we  are  facing,  as  well  as  some  of  the  solutions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bulb  Growing  and  Forcing,  by  a  staff  of  14  researchers.  Also  a  supplement.  North¬ 
west  Bulb  Growers’  Association,  R.  L.  Nowadnick,  Sec.,  Skagit  Valley  Junior 
College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 

Diseases  and  Pests  of  Ornamental  Plants,  by  Drs.  Pirone,  Dodge,  and  Rickett.  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York  10. 

Gardeners’  Bug  Book,  by  Dr.  Cynthia  Westcott. 

American  Garden  Guild  and  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

bisect  Transmission  of  Plant  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Julian  Gilbert  Leach. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Garden  Irises,  edited  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  for  the  American  Iris  Society 
Chapter  7,  “Diseases  of  Rhizomatous  Irises”— 

In  the  Far  West,  by  Drs.  Bald,  Markley,  and  Davis 
In  Central  and  Eastern  States,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Dimock 
Chapter  8,  “Insect  Pests  of  Irises,”  by  Dr.  John  A.  Naegele 

Plant  Disease  Handbook,  by  Dr.  Cynthia  Westcott 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Ind.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  U.C.  System  for  Producing  Healthy  Container-Grown  Plants 

Edited  by  Kenneth  F.  Baker,  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Extension  Service,  University  of  California,  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Los 

Angeles. 

Distribution  of  Stylet-Bearing  Nematodes  in  the  Northeastern  United  States 

Bulletin  795,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
A  Review  of  Plant  N ematology  in  the  Northeastern  United  States,  1956-1963. 
By  Drs.  Jenkins,  Mai,  and  Stessel. 

Bulletin  805,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Controlling  N ematodes  in  the  Home  Garden.  U.S.D.A.  Farmers’  Bulletin  2048. 

Prepare  Yourselves  to  Battle  Mites,  by  Dean  Asquith 

Paper  2634,  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  State  College,  Pa. 

Mite  Pests  of  Ornamentals  and  Their  Control,  by  John  C.  Schread 

Bulletin  591,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A  Study  of  the  Bulb  Mite,  by  Dr.  Philip  Garman 

Bulletin  225,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Diseases  of  Bearded  Irises,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Dimock 

Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  1050,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Plant  N ematodes,  Their  Bionomics  and  Control,  by  Jesse  R.  Christie 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

The  Empire  State  Iris  Society  (Region  2),  at  its  annual  meeting  October 
19  in  Schenectady,  elected  this  slate  of  officers:  President,  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Con¬ 
roe,  of  Slingerlands;  vice  president,  William  H.  Peck,  Jr.,  Oyster  Bay;  sec¬ 
retary,  Elston  K.  Herrald,  Baldwinsville;  treasurer,  Oswald  F.  Quist,  Spring 
Valley;  Directors:  Herman  E.  Story,  Freehold;  Mrs.  William  G.  McGarvey, 
Oswego;  Miss  Mary  Pat  Engle,  Kenmore,  and  the  immediate  past  president, 
William  N.  Fitzgerald,  Rochester. 
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Officers  of  E-Tex  Iris  Society 

From  the  left:  Mrs.  J.  Roy  McKay,  publicity  chairman;  Mr. 
McKay,  vice  president;  Sherman  Calhoun,  secretary-treasurer; 
Mrs.  Henry  Moore,  Jr.,  president. 


E-Tex  Iris  Society 

A  new  AIS  Affiliate  is  the  E-Tex  Iris  Soeietv,  for  the  East  Texas  area. 
Recently  formed  with  fifteen  members,  the  Society  has  an  ambitious  program 
of  monthly  meetings  and  activities.  During  the  bloom  season,  plans  call 
for  meetings  in  various  gardens,  with  discussions  of  iris  culture,  hybridizing, 
judging,  and  related  subjects.  Membership  is  limited  to  AIS  members,  and 
the  dues  are  $3  a  year  for  a  single  person,  and  $5  a  year  for  a  couple. 

Memorial  Contributions  to  the  Scientific  Fund 

The  Central  Valley  (California)  Iris  Society  has  contributed  $20  to  the 
AIS  Scientific  Fund  in  memory  of  two  charter  members:  Earl  Snyder,  of 
Modesto,  who  died  June  19,  and  Charles  Brinkman,  of  Lathrop,  who  died 
August  21.  The  Society  has  adopted  the  policy  hereafter  to  contribute  $10  to 
the  Scientific  Fund  in  memory  of  a  deceased  member  in  lieu  of  a  floral 
arrangement  to  the  funeral. 
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Brimstone  in  the  Iris  Garden? 

Thomas  J.  Buckley 

The  widespread  recommendation  and  the  apparently  successful  use  of 
gypsum  (calcium  sulfate,  anhydrite,  “land  plaster”)  in  iris  culture  raises 
questions  concerning  the  use  of  agricultural  materials  containing  sulfur,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  disagreement  among  iris  growers  as  to  the  value  of  gypsum 
(AIS  Bull.  171,  Flight  Lines,  p.  63).  At  least  tentative  answers  are  suggested 
by  authoritative  sources  in  soil  science:  U.S.D.A.  Yearbook,  Soils,  1957;  Soils 
and  Soil  Fertility,  Louis  M.  Thompson,  2d  ed.,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1957; 
University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Station  Bulk  No.  227,  “Sulfur  in  Relation  to 
Soil  Fertility,”  1920. 

Sulfur  is  one  of  the  six  macronutrients  essential  to  plant  growth  (along 
with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium,  calcium  and  magnesium),  though 
little  seems  to  be  known  about  specific  plant  requirements  except  for  com¬ 
mercial  crops.  Few  natural  soils  in  the  U.S.  are  known  to  be  deficient  in 
sulfur;  and  the  addition  to  sulfur  to  the  soil  by  the  use  of  animal  manures 
and  of  low-analysis  chemical  fertilizers,  by  natural  rainfall  especially  in  or 
near  industrial  areas,  and  by  irrigation  waters  has  been  calculated  on  the 
average  as  more  than  counterbalancing  its  loss  from  cropping,  leaching  and 
erosion.  Hence  in  most  American  soils  the  habitual  and  especially  liberal  use 
of  gypsum  and  other  sulfur-bearing  materials  would  tend  to  contribute  to 
an  excess  of  sulfur  in  the  soil. 

The  list  of  such  materials  in  common  use  as  fertilizers,  acidifiers,  fungicides, 
insecticides  and  soil  conditioners,  either  alone  or  as  ingredients  of  commercial 
mixtures,  is  large:  “ordinary”  superphosphate  (“normal”  superphosphate  con¬ 
tains  about  50%  gypsum  by  weight  and  is  11%  S),  sulfate  of  ammonia  (24% 
S),  sulfate  of  potash  (16.5%  S),  aluminum  sulfate  (28%  S),  ferrous  sulfate 
(21%  S),  sulfate  of  potash-magnesia,  kainite,  magnesium  sulfate,  “trace”  ele¬ 
ment  preparations  (in  which  most  of  the  minor  elements  are  in  the  form  of 
sulfate  salts),  copper  sulfate,  lime-sulfur,  Bordeaux  mixture,  Massey  dust, 
nicotine  sulfate,  coal  ashes,  chimney  soot,  coal  dust  (as  a  constituent  of  some 
commercial  products).  In  regard  to  fertilizers  alone:  “The  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  used  annually  in  the  U.S.  contain  more  than  1.4  million  tons  of  sulfur, 
of  which  90  percent  is  supplied  as  a  constituent  of  normal  superphosphate  and 
ammonium  sulfate.  Elemental  sulfur  and  mineral  calcium  sulfate  (gypsum 
and  anhydrite),  applied  chiefly  as  ameliorants  for  alkali  soils,  account  for  most 
of  the  remainder.”  (Soils,  p.  206.  Figures  are  for  1955.)  Other  sulfurous 
materials  added  to  the  soil  bring  the  total  “close  to  2  million  tons.”  (Ibid.,  p. 
110). 

Excessive  and  harmful  utilization  of  sulfur  by  plants  seems  to  occur  normally 
only  in  arid  or  semi-arid  regions  and  in  poorly  drained  soils.  Little  informa¬ 
tion  on  luxury  consumption  of  sulfur  seems  available  in  the  sources  used. 

Sulfur  has  the  effect  of  acidifying  the  topsoil  (an  effect  also  of  the  nitrogen¬ 
ous  materials  commonly  used  in  mixed  fertilizers)  and  of  causing  unfavorable 
conditions  for  the  activity  of  soil  microorganisms.  Also,  accumulated  sulfur 
in  some  areas  “is  readily  oxidized  and  leached  to  produce  subsoil  acidity, 
which  is  not  easily  controlled  by  surface  applications  of  lime.  The  treatment 

Mr.  Buckley  is  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Loyola  University,  CJiicago. 
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of  soil  with  sulfur  to  control  scab  of  potatoes  and  the  use  of  acid-forming 
fertilizers  often  bring  about  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
nitrifying  organisms.”  (Ibid.,  p.  597)  Lowered  pH  has  the  well-known  effect 
of  reducing  the  uptake  of  mineral  macronutrients  and  of  the  micronutrient 
molybdenum.  (Becoming  decreasingly  available  as  pH  falls  below  7.0  are 
calcium,  magnesium  and  molybdenum;  below  6.5,  phosphorus;  and  below  6.0, 
nitrogen,  potassium  and  sulfur.)  The  resultant  nutritional  imbalance  would 
appear  in  appropriate  deficiency  symptoms.  (Cf.  Thompson,  pp.  189-191.) 

On  the  other  hand,  lowered  pH  increases  the  availability  of  the  micro¬ 
nutrients  (molybdenum  excepted),  an  excess  of  which  can  be  as  injurious  to 
plants  as  a  deficiency,  and  of  some  elements  not  essential  to  plant  life,  e.g., 
aluminum  and  fluorine,  which  are  toxic  in  excess.  (Maximum  availability 
is  achieved  as  pH  falls  below  7.0  for  copper,  zinc  and  boron;  below  6.5,  for 
manganese;  and  below  6.0,  for  iron.)  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  despite  its 
highly  soluble  calcium  content,  gypsum  is  not  counted  as  a  “lining”  agent  by 
soil  scientists,  and  warning  is  issued  against  its  use  on  acid  soils.  “When 
gypsum,  or  calcium  sulfate,  is  used  on  acid  soil,  soil  pH  falls  and  the  alumi¬ 
num  and  manganese  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  increase,  sometimes 
to  levels  toxic  to  plants.”  (Soils,  p.  79.)  Toxic  concentrations  of  other 
micronutrients  under  acid  conditions  are  similarly  known:  iron,  copper  and 
zinc  (ibid.,  p.  71)  and  boron  (ibid.,  p.  85).  In  soils  of  low  pH  there  is  also 
danger  of  fluorine  toxicity  where  the  element  occurs  naturally  or  is  added  by 
insecticides  containing  it,  by  raw  fluorine-bearing  rocks,  or  by  atmospheric 
pollution  from  factories  processing  fluorine-bearing  ores.  (Ibid.,  p.  168.  Cf. 
also,  ibid.,  “Toxic  Elements  in  Soils,”  pp.  165-171,  and  Thompson,  pp.  191- 
192.) 

Not  only  does  the  addition  of  sulfurous  compounds  lower  actual  pH,  but 
an  unleached  excess  accumulating  in  the  soil  adds  to  the  total  pH  of  the  soil, 
a  condition  related  to  the  amount  of  acidifying  agents  in  the  soil  which,  not 
yet  in  solution,  constitute  the  potential  acidity  of  the  soil  and  do  not  appear 
in  a  soil  test  of  actual  pH. 

Furthermore,  the  relationship  between  pH  and  the  availability  of  plant 
nutrients  is  not  the  same  for  all  soils  or  for  all  conditions,  and  no  general 
recommendations  can  be  safely  made  concerning  the  use  of  sulfur  or  other 
acidifying  agents,  on  the  one  hand,  or  liming  agents,  on  the  other,  apart  from 
consideration  of  factors  other  than  pH:  for  example,  the  difference  between 
organic  and  mineral  soils  even  of  identical  pH,  the  percentages  and  kinds  of 
clay  contents,  the  proportion  of  organic  material  and  its  degree  of  decomposi¬ 
tion,  the  balance  of  total  plant  nutrients,  soil  humidity,  carbon  dioxide  level, 
degree  of  drainage.  Such  factors  determine  whether  plant  nutrients  in  the 
soil  will  be  deficiently  or  excessively  available  and  whether  soil  amendments 
should  be  added,  of  what  kind,  in  what  amount,  at  what  depth,  at  what  time, 
etc. 

Presumably,  therefore,  gypsum  might  be  a  beneficial  fertilizer  for  alkaline 
soils  deficient  in  sulfur.  Hence  it  is  chiefly  recommended  for  correction  of 
black  alkali  soils  which  have  a  high  excess  of  sodium  and  an  unusually 
high  pH,  and  for  reclamation  of  soils  inundated  by  sea  water.  It  is  possibly 
useful  as  a  germicide  or  fungicide.  (U.  of  Ill.  Bull.  No.  227.)  However,  acid 
conditions  are  known  to  favor  many  soil-borne  diseases  of  plants,  including 
the  fungi  responsible  for  the  damping-off  of  seedlings;  and  the  degree  of 
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acidity,  pH  3.0  to  pH  5.2,  required  to  control  those  diseases  which  prefer 
more  alkaline  conditions  is  too  great  for  most  vegetation.  (Soils,  pp.  336-337.) 

Soils  deficient  in  sulfur  have  been  identified  principally  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  the  Pacific  Coastal  States,  the  Southeastern  U.S.,  eastern 
Nebraska,  and  the  northern  Great  Lakes  Region.  (Ibid.,  map,  p.  108)  The 
overt  symptoms  of  sulfur  deficiency  are  superficially  similar  to  those  of  a  lack 
of  sufficient  nitrogen,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  reports  that  gypsum  has 
"greened  up”  the  iris  where  iron  and  nitrogen  compounds  have  failed. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  unqualified  recommendation  of  gypsum  in 
iris  culture  may  be  ill  advised,  especially  since  acid-forming  materials  react 
with  lime  to  form  gypsum  in  the  soil  (ibid.,  p.  285)  unless  it  should  be 
demonstrated  that  the  iris  has  an  extraordinary  requirement  for  sulfur.  In 
addition  to  noting  the  effects  of  sulfur  on  soil  fertility,  proponents  of  organic 
gardening  stress  the  alleged  relation  between  sulfur  and  cancer  and  warn 
against  handling  sulfur-bearing  materials  and  against  using  them  on  crops 
meant  for  human  consumption  or  on  animal-feed  crops. 

Iris  growers  whose  soils  contain  a  sufficiency  of  sulfur,  especially  as  sup¬ 
plemented  by  rainfall  or  irrigation  waters,  atmospheric  pollution,  animal 
manures  or  artificial  fertilizers,  or  whose  soils  tend  to  an  acid  condition  either 
naturally  or  as  resulting  from  the  use  of  chemical  materials,  might  best  regard 
the  use  of  gypsum  and  other  sulfur-bearing  compounds  with  discretion. 


YOUR  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENT 

A  few  years  ago  the  Regional  Vice  President  was  more  or  less  a  figure¬ 
head  with  very  little  to  do,  but  this  is  no  longer  true.  Today  the  RVP  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  national  organization  and  has  a  number  of  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  an  RVP  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Region 
is  properly  organized  with  a  board  of  directors  and  all  officers  necessary  for 
the  Region  to  function  smoothly.  In  the  past,  RVPs  selected  their  successors 
without  consulting  the  members,  but  this  is  no  longer  true.  Future  RVPs  are 
to  be  selected  by  the  members  of  a  Region,  and  without  a  Regional  organiza¬ 
tion  this  would  be  almost  impossible. 

Another  major  duty  of  the  RVP  is  to  see  to  it  that  a  judges  training  program 
is  held  in  the  Region  each  year.  Under  the  new  rules  no  one  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  a  judge  who  has  not  been  an  AIS  member  for  at  least  three  years. 
Also,  all  candidates  for  appointment  as  garden  judge  must  have  a  record  of 
attending  the  judges  training  program.  Unless  a  judges  training  program  is 
conducted  in  a  Region,  all  prospective  judges  have  to  attend  such  programs 
in  another  Region  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  garden  judge. 

The  RVP  has  other  duties  such  as  visiting  the  various  areas  in  the  Region, 
delivering  talks  to  garden  clubs  and  promoting  AIS  interests  in  every  way 
possible.  Also,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Counsellors,  the  RVP  is  expected 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  that  Board.  This  meeting  is  held  each  spring 
at  the  AIS  annual  convention  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  RVPs  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  national  Board  of  Directors. 

From  a  more  or  less  social  honor  the  job  of  RVP  has  evolved  into  one  requir¬ 
ing  plenty  of  time  and  effort;  and  the  RVPs  deserve  the  full  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  their  members  if  they  are  to  do  their  job  properly. 
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Gay  Lassie 

The  lacinations  on  the  smaller  bloom  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Van 
de  Water  below. 


New  Observations  in  1963 

Irene  D.  Van  de  Water 

The  winter  of  1962  and  the  spring  of  1963  evidently  did  “something” 
to  many  iris  blooms.  The  accompanying  photograph  of  two  blooms  on  a 
plant  of  Gay  Lassie  (Welch)  shows  what  this  “something”  looks  like.  The 
lacinated  petals  of  one  of  the  flowers  indicate  that  this  flower  bud  was  in  a 
critical  stage  of  development  when  temperature  changes  affected  it.  In  ana¬ 
lyzing  this,  it  would  seem  that  some  marginal  cells  were  killed  before  they 
had  completed  their  final  series  of  divisions,  which  in  turn,  caused  a  hiatus 
where  the  tissue  should  have  been.  In  this  case  of  Gay  Lassie  the  lacinations 
are  too  extreme  and  so  add  nothing  admirable  to  the  flower.  However,  many 
irises  now  sport  fine  regular  edgings  of  lace  inherited  from  such  parents  as 
Chantilly  and  Gussie.  It  is  well  known  in  practical  genetics  that  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  will  affect  the  hereditary  genes  in  some  way. 

In  the  mid-Hudson  Valley  on  May  23,  1963,  the  temperature  dropped 
below  freezing,  to  26° F.  This  caused  many  flowers  of  the  tall  bearded  irises 
to  bloom  in  deformed  shapes.  Interesting  microclimatic  effects  were  obtained 
and  noted.  My  iris  gardens  are  located  in  three  different  exposures,  one  east, 
one  north,  and  one  south.  The  loss  of  buds  in  the  east  garden  was  100 
percent,  that  in  the  north  garden  about  50  percent,  and  in  the  south  garden 
about  20  percent.  The  south  garden,  incidentally,  is  on  a  sharp  slope  which 
gives  it  good  air  drainage.  This  south-facing  garden  adjoins  an  apple  orchard 
which  has  never  failed  to  produce  a  crop  of  McIntosh  apples  in  thirty  years. 
So,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  proper  microclimate. 
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A  second  observation,  made  for  the  first  time  in  1963,  was  a  new  insect 
which  was  found  on  the  flowers  of  tall  bearded  iris  in  June.  To  me,  an 
entomologist  who  has  grown  irises  for  about  thirty  years,  this  came  as  quite 
a  shock.  Specimens  were  sent  to  the  entomologist  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City  and  were  identified  as  Hemiptera  of  the  family 
Miridae.  Further  identification  as  to  genus  and  species  will  have  to  be 
obtained  from  the  United  States  National  Museum  at  Washington,  D.CU 

The  insect  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  or  about  the  size  of 
a  vinegar  or  fruit  fly.  It  is  brown  in  color  and  has  sucking  mouth  parts. 
From  ten  to  twenty  of  these  insects  were  seen  on  a  petal,  being  especially 
thick  near  the  beard.  They  were  very  wary  and  took  off  quickly  if  approached 
too  closely.  No  apparent  damage  to  the  petals  was  observable.  However, 
these  insects,  which  are  closely  related  to  the  tarnished  plant  bug  and  the 
four-lined  leaf  bug,  have  sucking  mouthparts  which  can  act  like  a  hypodermic 
needle.  They  might  well  be  able  to  inoculate  the  virus  of  iris  mosaic  from 
plant  to  plant.  For  this  reason  they  should  not  be  lightly  dismissed  from 
future  study. 

The  third  observation  is  the  presence  of  a  proliferation  on  the  bloomstalk 
of  Glow  Gleam  (Welch).  This  is  often  encountered  on  the  stalks  of 
Hemerocallis,  but  is  the  first  ever  seen  by  me  on  an  iris.  At  the  present  time, 
September,  the  proliferation,  which  is  situated  about  three  inches  above  the 
soil  line,  has  three  shoots  and  an  aerial  root.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this 
occurrence  can  also  be  laid  to  the  fact  that  the  winter  of  1962  did  queer  things 
to  many  plants. 


THREE  IRIS  RLOOMING 

Across  the  grass  all  drenched  and  green 

I  saw  three  iris  blooming 

Blue  were  they  as  a  bluebird’s  wing 

Upon  that  April  morning 

My  heart  leaped  up 

My  thoughts  took  wings 

And  then  without  a  warning 

One  blossom,  too,  took  wings  and  flew 

My  laughter  came  like  showers 

For  one  of  them  a  bluebird  was 

And  only  two  were  flowers. 

Mary  Hammerly  Sherrod 


*In  October,  Dr.  Van  cle  Water  reported:  ‘'An  entomolgist  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  written:  ‘The  insects  proved  to  be  Campylomma  verbasci  (Meyers),  a 
common  species  across  the  United  States  wherever  mullein,  V erbascum  sp.  grows. 
Although  this  abundant  weed  is  the  usual  host,  certain  cultivated  plants  have  some¬ 
times  been  attacked.  Mustards,  verbenas,  and  apples  have  been  reported  under 
attack,  but  never  for  longer  than  part  of  one  year.  Entomologists  generally  accept 
the  idea  that  this  is  a  European  species  which  was  carried  to  America  very  early. 
From  past  experience  I  should  not  expect  it  to  reappear  on  your  iris  next  year. 
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Super  Frill 

A  Lloyd  Austin  iris  being  introduced  this  year.  It  is  described  as  a  unique 
white  and  light  burgundy  russet  plicata  with  flounces  doubled,  trebled  and 
highly  fringed  and  frilled.  Open  standards  help  to  disclose  the  beauty  and 
intricacy  of  the  flower  with  its  yellow  beard  and  style  arms.  Photograph 
by  Rainbow  Hybridizing  Gardens. 


Flowers  for  the  Living 

The  following  tribute,  inspired  by  the  presentation  of  a  life  membership  in 
the  American  Iris  Society  by  members  of  the  Mineral  Area  Iris  Society  to  their 
founder,  Mrs.  H.  Reynolds  Stahl,  of  Bonne  Terre,  Missouri,  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Opal  Quesnel,  of  Farmington,  Missouri,  charter  member  of  the  M.A.I.S. 

Mrs.  Stahl,  in  consideration  for  the  love  of  iris,  the  internal  satis¬ 
faction  of  producing  a  something  of  beauty  from  a  nothing  of 
pliant  earth,  the  consummate  fellowship  of  flowers  and  friends 
intertwined,  the  compelling  force  that  felt  the  need  of  welding 
the  two  together,  the  counsel  and  wisdom  and  diplomacy,  and 
all  other  necessary  ingredients  that  were  poured  into  the  cruci¬ 
ble,  the  courage,  the  energy,  and  the  encouragement  that  lighted 
the  fires,  and  for  all  other  motives  that  prompted  the  decision  to 
bring  into  being  the  Mineral  Areas  Iris  Society,  for  your  guiding 
spirit  that  kept  the  flame  alive  after  the  spark  was  struck,  the 
serene  dignity  that  contained  the  enthusiasm  which  engulfed  the 
next  few  years,  for  these,  and  for  all  other  reasons  felt,  but 
perhaps  unspoken,  we  the  members  of  the  Mineral  Area  Iris 
Society  express  through  this  tribute,  our  heartfelt  gratitude,  our 
deep  admiration,  and  our  most  sincere  appreciation. 
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Touring  California  Hybridizers’  Gardens 

William  B.  Sciiortman 

The  1962-63  winter  here  was  both  colder  and  dryer  than  usual.  Much 
damage  to  trees  and  crops  resulted  but  irises  were  spared  and  when  the 
welcome  rains  and  snow  came  in  early  March,  the  irises  took  oft  and  gave 
us  one  of  our  best  bloom  years.  Now,  in  mid-November,  we  have  already 
had  several  times  our  normal  rainfall  so  1964  should  be  another  banner 
year  here  in  California’s  Central  Valley. 

Hybridizers  from  this  section  are  especially  proud  of  the  showing  made 
both  here  and  abroad  this  past  year  by  their  introductions.  Now  if  you  will 
come  along  with  me  on  a  tour  of  these  gardens  you  will  see  that  even  better 
irises  are  on  their  way  from  here  in  the  near  future.  All  flowers  described 
are  of  approved  caliber  of  form,  branching,  substance,  and  other  features. 

First  we  visit  the  garden  of  Collie  and  Lillian  Terrell  in  Wasco,  some  60 
miles  south  of  Porterville.  This  backyard  garden  is  full  of  seedlings  and  a 
good  selection  of  modern  irises  have  now  overflowed  into  the  front  yard. 
All  irises  are  well  grown  here  and  these  new  things  are  to  be  introduced  soon: 

Crowning  Glory.  This  wide,  medium  yellow  has  a  deeper  yellow  border 
on  falls  and  standards,  is  of  good  substance  and  stands  36  inches  tall.  The 
beard  is  yellow. 

Wasco  Pride.  A  new  white,  38  inches  tall,  with  domed  standards  and  a 
yellow  haft,  wide  parts  and  yellow  beard. 

Seedling  T60-10— not  yet  named.  Dark  blue,  wide  parts  which  are  darker 
at  the  haft;  dark  blue  beard,  34  inches  tall;  a  well-balanced  flower  and  good 
increaser  which  looks  like  a  fine  parent. 

From  here  we  go  across  town  to  the  garden  of  Harvey  and  Neva  Sexton. 
These  folks  have  a  large  plot  planted  to  irises,  many  seedlings  and  also  many 
of  the  newer  things  in  irises.  Pacific  Panorama  first  came  from  this  garden 
and  made  the  headlines  in  1963.  It  is  a  fine  iris  and  deserves  all  the  credit 
received.  It  is  a  dark  blue  and  seems  to  be  doing  well  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  New  things  named  in  1962  are: 

Moon  River.  An  antique  gold  self,  36  inches  tall,  with  good  approved 
form  and  branching;  a  cross  of  Mixed  Emotions  and  Limelight. 

Small  Talk.  This  new  white  has  pleasing  orchid-edged  falls,  orchid  hafts, 
26-inch  stalks  and  the  cross  is  Pinafore  Lass  X  Caroline  Jane. 

The  above  two  gardens  are  in  Kern  County  of  Region  15.  Now  we  go  20 
miles  north  on  Highway  99  to  the  Region  14  garden  of  Hilda  Fail  in  Tulare. 
Hilda  has  a  backyard  full  of  the  newer  irises  and  is  digging  up  lawn  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  the  front  yard.  Her  seedlings  are  grown  away  from  home.  She 
does  a  good  job  growing  irises  in  the  same  plot  for  years.  Although  no 
new  ones  were  named  in  1962,  some  promising  things  may  be  expected  from 
this  garden  in  1964.  There  are  quite  a  few  iris  enthusiasts  in  Tulare  and 
it  does  have  a  good,  live  club  to  which  most  of  us  belong.  The  City  of  Tulare 
adopted  the  iris  as  its  official  flower  to  honor  this  club  when  the  Region  14 
meeting  was  held  here  in  Tulare  in  1961. 

We  drive  from  here  to  the  garden  of  Annabelle  and  Sanford  Bab  son, 

In  recognition  of  Mr.  Schortman’s  achievements  in  iris  breeding  he  was  the 
recipient  in  1962  of  the  AIS  Hybridizer  s  Medal. 
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near  the  foothills.  This  large  vineyard  now  has  oranges  added  to  its 
acreage.  The  setting  is  ideal  for  irises  grown  in  long  rows.  The  soil  is  heavy 
adobe,  quite  different  from  our  sandy  loam  at  Porterville,  and  irises  grow 
to  perfection  here  too.  And  one  also  has  elbow  room  to  show  them  off. 
Many  of  the  newer  irises  are  planted  here,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  the  Babson’s 
yearly  crop  of  seedlings.  New  this  year  are: 

Apropos  (Seedling  M94-24).  A  pale  lavender  self  except  for  a  darker 
center  in  the  falls;  blue  beard.  This  is  a  really  large  flower  with  heavy 
substance  and  good  branching;  if  you  like  huge  flowers  this  is  it! 

Seedling  M50-4.  A  beautiful  maroon  or  deep  burgundy  self;  large  flowers 
on  a  good  36-  to  40-inch  stalk;  the  falls  are  fluted  and  it  is  a  long  bloomer; 
there  is  nothing  else  like  this. 

Seedling  M 15-13.  A  lilac  self  with  an  orchid  east  in  the  falls;  maroon 
veining  at  the  haft,  an  orchid  beard,  closed  standards  and  heavily  frilled, 
flaring  falls. 

This  is  the  home  of  Goodness,  the  blue-bearded  white  iris  that  was  so 
well  liked  at  the  Kansas  City  convention. 

Here  in  Porterville  we  go  first  to  the  garden  of  Edna  and  James  Gibson. 
Just  one  look  here  will  show  you  why  they  are  tops  in  the  plicata  class. 
Through  many  years  of  plicata  breeding,  James  has  certainly  put  them  on 
the  map  to  stay.  Plies  in  any  color,  form  or  class,  fluted  or  laced,  you’ll  find 
them  here,  grown  to  perfection.  This  is  the  home  of  the  much-acclaimed 
Wild  Ginger  and  others  that  took  prizes  both  here  and  abroad  in  1963. 

Wild  Ginger  is  a  deeply  flounced  and  ruffled  iris  of  brown  and  creamy 
white.  Standards  are  a  soft  brown;  ruffling  on  the  8-inch  flowers  extends  to 
the  throat.  Heavy  substance  gives  the  flowers  a  longer  bloom  period  and  a 
good  picture  of  this  variety  was  featured  on  the  cover  of  the  October  1963 
Bulletin. 

In  Orbit  presents  a  new  pattern  in  plicatas.  It  gives  a  striking  contrast 
between  standards  and  falls,  with  large  parts  nicely  fluted.  This  is  tan  with 
a  flush  of  light  violet  on  the  standards;  falls  are  peppered  plum  on  a  white 
ground;  30-inch  stalks,  and  well  branched. 

Casa  Grande.  A  giant  deep  burgundy-red  plicata;  fragrant,  with  solid 
burgundy-red  standards.  Falls  are  the  same  color  with  creamy  white  center 
areas;  40  inches  tall,  it  makes  a  showy  clump. 

Many  new  and  exciting  things  are  in  the  making  here  for  years  to  come. 
Jim  is  now  retired  so  his  time  can  be  used  at  a  more  leisurely  pace.  The 
1963  seedling  patch  had  many  blue  and  white  plies  to  add  to  Jim’s  other- 
colored  plicatas. 

Our  last  stop  is  the  home  garden  of  Erma  and  Bill  Schortman.  Here  we 
enjoy  growing  all  types  of  flowers,  and  Japanese  irises,  but  the  tall  bearded 
irises  are  our  first  love.  Many  seedlings  were  held  over  for  another  look  in 
1964,  and  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  see  what  this  year  will  bring.  Our 
city  fathers  have  also  adopted  the  Iris  as  our  official  flower  because  of  the 
many  awards  received  by  Porterville  hybridizers,  therefore  we  have  named 
one— 

City  of  Porterville.  This  fine  new  purple  grows  up  to  40  inches  and 
comes  from  a  cross  of  Chivalry  X  Destiny  some  four  generations  back.  It 
received  the  Best  Seedling  award  last  year  at  Bakersfield  and  is  a  robust 
grower. 
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Telstar.  A  fully  ruffled  new  white  with  a  yellow  haft  and  beard;  tall  and 
with  heavy  substance. 

Echo  One.  Something  distinct  in  a  plicata,  it  is  chrome  yellow  with  a 
white  patch  in  the  center  of  the  falls,  and  very  showy. 

Blue  Formal  and  Happy  Holiday  were  the  center  of  attraction  in  our 
garden  this  past  season. 

All  the  gardens  mentioned  here  are  open  to  the  public  during  our  bloom 
season,  which  is  during  April  10th  to  25th. 


A  Judge  s-Eye  View  of  an  Iris  Show 

Wilma  Vallette 

So  you  took  some  irises  to  the  show  last  spring,  and  didn’t  win  a  prize  on 
them?  Your  neighbor  took  some  too,  and  she  did  win,  but  you  can’t  see 
why,  when  her  garden  is  no  better  than  yours.  You  have  more  newer  varieties 
than  she  has?  You  are  maybe  inclined  to  blame  the  judges;  silly  old  hens  just 
didn’t  know  their  business!  And  one  of  them,  who  judged  some  of  the  classes, 
was  a  friend  of  hers  but  not  of  yours,  and  you’d  just  bet  that  had  something  to 
do  with  it?  Anyhow,  it  surely  couldn’t  be  anything  you  did  yourself,  or 
didn’t  do! 

Now,  don’t  blame  the  judges!  They’re  only  human,  and  they  do  make 
mistakes,  and  most  of  them  are  willing  to  admit  it.  But  they  also  do  their  best 
not  to  make  mistakes,  and  try  their  very  hardest  to  judge  conscientiously,  and 
give  the  awards  to  entries  that  most  deserve  them.  They  cannot  possibly 
know  which  entry  was  yours  or  your  neighbor’s,  and  it  would  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  judge,  if  he  did.  He  or  she  is  there  to  judge  the  irises,  not  to  give 
prizes  on  personal  friendship.  Also,  judges  almost  always  come  from  out  of 
your  area,  just  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  personal  bias,  if  by  any  chance  she 
should  learn  who  owns  what  irises. 

And  are  you  sure  it  was  not  something  you  did  or  did  not  do  yourself  that 
caused  you  not  to  win  a  prize?  Irises  must  be  correctly  labeled,  for  one  thing, 
and  too  many  people  are  inclined  to  make  a  guess  at  the  identity  of  their 
plants,  and  an  incorrect  label  means  an  entry  will  be  disqualified,  since  they 
are  judged  according  to  variety.  Or  perhaps  you  took  a  snap  guess  at  what 
class  it  was  in,  and  found  too  late  that  it  was  wrongly  entered.  Before  judging 
begins,  the  show  committee  can  place  such  entries  in  the  right  class,  if  they 
notice  that  they  are  wrongly  placed,  and  correct  the  books  accordingly,  but 
this  makes  extra  work  for  them  and  they  may  not  notice  the  error.  Once 
judging  begins,  it  is  too  late  to  change,  and  any  wrongly  placed  entry  is  simply 
set  aside,  and  not  judged.  It  is  surprising  how  many  entries  are  in  the  wrong 
class,  even  in  a  show  that  has  provided  someone  to  look  after  classifications, 
to  advise  anyone  who  asks,  in  what  class  a  specimen  should  be  placed!  Or 

1  Reprinted  from  Region  11  News  Bulletin,  October  1963. 

Mrs.  (C.  W.)  Vallette,  of  Declo,  Idaho,  is  an  iris  hybridizer  and  director  of  the 
Advanced  Hybridizing  Division  of  the  National  Robin  Program.  She  is  the  author 
of  the  book,  Iris  Culture  and  Hybridizing  for  Everyone,  published  in  1961.  Her 
interests  are  varied,  embracing  also  anthropology,  genealogy,  and  Persian  cats. 
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perhaps  you  did  not  groom  your  entry  properly,  or  were  careless  in  loading  or 
unloading  it,  so  it  was  slightly  damaged?  But  more  of  this  later  all  tnis 
merely  goes  to  show  that  not  winning  a  prize  may  be  at  least  partly  your  own 
fault! 

Many  schedules  give  the  points  on  which  specimen  stalks  are  judged;  but  1 
will  list  them  here,  in  case  yours  does  not.  These  points  add  up  to  100,  and 
the  entry  that  nearest  reaches  that  total  is  the  one  that  will  take  the  prize. 

Flowers: 


Color,  according  to  variety 

10 

Size,  according  to  variety 

5 

Form,  according  to  variety 

10 

Substance,  according  to  variety 

10 

35 

Stalks: 

Number  of  open  flowers 

15 

Branching  and  balance 

15 

30 

Condition  of  specimen 

15 

Cultural  Perfection 

20 

100 

Let  us  break  these  items  down,  to  see  what  they  mean  to  you ,  in  terms  of 
winning  prizes.  Few  specimens  are  perfect  on  all  points,  and  in  case  of  close 
competition,  a  judge  must  balance  one  thing  against  another,  to  see  if  the 
extra  quality  of  one  point  makes  up  for  a  defect  somewhere  else,  and  if  this 
specimen  totals  higher  than  that.  Let  us  take  Flowers  first.  Here,  the  whole 
thing  rests  on  the  words,  according  to  variety.  An  AIS  judge  is  supposed  to 
be  familiar  with  the  irises  most  apt  to  be  shown  in  her  vicinity,  to  be  able  to 
know  if  any  particular  specimen  is  a  good  example  of  that  variety.  This  is 
why,  quite  often,  a  really  good  specimen  of  an  older  variety  may  win  over  a 
much  newer  one  that  is  only  a  fair  specimen  of  its  variety.  The  prize  was 
not  given,  as  the  disgruntled  entrant  who  failed  to  win  might  surmise,  because 
the  judge  didn’t  know  anything  but  older  irises,  but  because,  though  knowing 
that  this  might  be  said  against  her,  she  very  properly  gave  the  prize  to  the 
entry  that  was  the  best,  according  to  variety.  She  may  hate  to  do  it,  fearing 
lest  it  might  cast  doubts  on  her  judgment  to  give  an  award  to,  say  Cloth  of 
Gold,  instead  of  to  the  much  newer  and  more  expensive  Rainbow  Gold,  but  a 
truly  conscientious  judge  will  risk  public  opinion,  and  give  the  prizes  to  the 
iris  that  most  nearly  approaches  perfection  for  its  own  particular  variety.  So 
now  let  us  examine  the  points  by  which  the  flower  is  judged: 

Color.  Is  it  clear,  and  of  the  proper  depth  for  that  variety?  Or  is  it  muddy, 
or  paler  than  it  should  be?  Paleness  may  show  poor  culture,  bad  weather 
conditions,  chlorosis,  or  fading  due  to  hot  sunlight  in  some  blues  and  blends. 
Any  of  these  might  count  against  an  entry,  though  if  a  defect  is  due  to 
weather,  or  some  such  thing  beyond  human  control,  judges  will  overlook  it, 
providing  all  entries  show  the  same  defect.  Naturally,  if  some  do,  and  some 
do  not,  those  that  do  will  be  penalized. 

Size.  Is  it  normal,  or  is  it  smaller  than  it  should  be,  or  larger?  Smaller  than 
normal  will  count  against  a  flower,  but  if  it  is  a  little  bigger  than  usual,  it 
indicates  a  good  culture,  and  the  judge  will  be  inclined  to  give  it  a  little  extra 
on  that  account. 
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Form.  Is  it  proper  for  that  variety?  Nobody  expects  a  tailored  iris  to  be 
ruffled,  or  a  ‘dong”  flower  like  Spanish  Peaks  to  be  flaring;  they  just  don't 
grow  that  way,  and  if  anyone  entered  a  ruffled  or  flaring  Spanish  Peaks,  or  a 
long,  tailored  Snow  Flurry,  the  judge  would  rightly  refuse  to  judge  them, 
saying  they  were  mislabeled.  But  sometime,  for  one  reason  or  another,  a 
normally  flaring  or  semfflaring  variety  may  lack  its  usual  form,  or  something 
with  normally  closed  standards  may  have  more  or  less  open  ones,  which  would 
also  count  against  it  in  points  for  form. 

Substance.  Is  it  the  one  to  be  expected?  Some  irises  have  a  thick,  leathery 
or  waxy  substance;  others  have  a  thinner  petal,  often  with  a  glistening  crystal¬ 
line  finish,  that  yet  has  enough  substance  to  keep  its  shape  during  the  normal 
length  of  time  it  will  remain  open.  The  judge  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  enough 
with  the  varieties  she  is  judging,  to  know  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  what 
to  look  for  in  each  entry,  on  all  four  points,  and  this  is  why  nothing  but 
regular  AIS  judges  should  judge  an  iris  show.  No  ordinary  flower-show  judge, 
no  matter  how  conscientious  she  may  be,  can  be  familiar  enough  with  the 
varieties  found  in  a  show,  to  know  for  sure  if  they  are  really  what  the  tag  on 
them  says  they  are.  All  she  can  do  is  to  judge  what  is  there,  on  the  various 
points  of  excellence,  and  trust  to  the  grower  that  they  have  the  right  names, 
since  after  all,  names  mean  little  to  her!  I  have  seen  specimens  with  blue  or 
red  ribbons  on  them  that  were  absolutely  not  the  variety  named  on  the  tag, 
and  many  were  not  even  entered  in  the  right  class,  yet  the  judges  had  gone 
ahead  and  judged  them  anyhow— all  they  could  do,  not  being  actually  familiar 
with  the  varieties  named. 

But  flowers  are  not  all  there  is  to  be  judged,  and  count  only  35  points  in 
our  possible  100.  Stalks  count  too.  The  number  of  open  flowers  counts  heavily, 
and  there  is  small  use  in  entering  anything  that  will  have  less  than  three  open 
flowers  by  judging  time,  unless  it  is  a  bad  season  and  nobody  has  anything 
much  better  than  you  own.  If  the  stalk  is  tall,  with  well-spaced,  wide-angled 
branches  that  display  five  open  blooms  well,  so  they  are  not  crushed  against 
one  another,  everything  is  OK,  and  quite  possibly,  if  it  is  good  in  all  other 
ways,  that  one  might  even  be  chosen  Queen  of  the  Show.  But  if  it  is  quite 
short,  with  narrow  branches  quite  close  together,  then  so  many  open  flowers 
are  apt  to  be  crushed  together  into  a  shapeless  blob  of  color  that  is  far  from 
pleasing  to  the  eye;  in  this  case,  three  or  four  are  more  apt  to  look  well  than  a 
larger  number. 

Branch  spacing  and  balance  must  be  considered,  too.  Some  varieties  have 
short,  toed-in  branches,  close  to  the  stem,  so  flowers  are  crushed  against  it  and 
cannot  show  to  best  advantage.  In  case  the  variety  naturally  toes-in,  it  can¬ 
not  be  counted  too  badly  against  it,  since  the  fault  is  “according  to  variety,” 
but  even  so,  some  other  variety  with  better  branching  will  probably  win  the 
prize,  all  other  things  being  even  fairly  equal.  Crooked  stems  are  a  bad  fault, 
and  those  that  have  gone  down  in  the  wind,  so  all  branches  were  forced 
to  reach  in  one  direction,  have  very  little  chance  of  a  win,  since  they  are  so 
badly  out  of  balance.  And  on  the  point  of  balance,  a  stalk  with  the  top  flower 
gone  has  two  strikes  against  it  to  begin  with,  since  seldom  does  such  a  stalk 
present  a  pleasingly  balanced  appearance. 

Condition  counts  heavily  in  judging.  A  specimen  with  good  branching,  good 
form,  good  flowers,  and  five  open  blooms,  will  not  necessarily  win  the  prize. 
Perhaps  the  flowers  are  closing  or  one  is  closing,  so  the  remaining  ones’  appear- 
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ance  is  ruined  by  the  folded  one.  The  substance  may  be  thin,  due  perhaps 
to  insufficient  watering,  so  the  flowers  look  tired,  as  if  they  were  waiting  and 
hoping  for  night  to  come  so  they  could  close  for  good.  Or  perhaps  the  flowers 
were  in  good  condition  when  cut,  but  not  by  the  time  they  were  placed  on 
the  benches.  A  broken  branch,  torn  or  missing  petals,  water  spots  on  the 
petals,  a  browned  or  discolored  leaf  tip,  an  ugly  faded  flower,  all  count  heavily 
against  a  specimen.  Some  judges  seem  to  have  microscopes  for  eyes,  and 
detect  the  least  tiny  tear  or  spot  that  can  be  counted  against  an  entry,  and  all 
judges  are  supposed  to  notice  these  things  and  rate  accordingly.  Here  is 
where  grooming  comes  in,  and  every  entrant  is  supposed  to  groom  her  flowers 
so  they  will  show  at  their  very  best. 

Remove  fading  or  closed  flowers  carefully,  but  leave  the  spathe  that  encloses 
them;  it  looks  better  than  the  bare  end  of  an  empty  branch,  sticking  up  like 
a  sore  thumb!  Small  cuts  may  be  trimmed  off  with  scissors,  though  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  for  the  larger  ones,  or  for  petals  with  pieces  torn 
out,  or  missing  petals,  nor  for  water  spots  either.  To  eliminate  these,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  pack  the  flowers  properly  for  transportation  to  the  show,  and 
to  load  and  unload  them  carefully,  very  carefully,  as  those  lovely  petals  are 
oh  so  fragile!  Browned  leaf  tips  may  be  trimmed  off,  preferably  in  a  long  cut 
that  will  leave  the  leaf  looking  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but  if  it  is  only 
a  tiny  browning,  it  can  often  be  removed  with  a  shorter  cut.  As  for  flowers, 
remember,  they  are  judged  as  they  are  at  the  minute  of  judging,  not  for  what 
they  were  an  hour  ago,  or  what  they  will  be  in  another  hour,  or  what  they 
will  look  like  on  the  second  day  of  the  show! 

Last  of  all,  we  must  consider  cultural  perfection.  This  is  a  rather  indefinite 
term,  that  again  requires  a  judge  to  know  the  traits  of  the  varieties  being 
judged,  to  know  if  the  entries  are  somewhere  near  perfection  for  that  particular 
variety.  A  perfectly  grown  specimen,  that,  due  to  good  culture  is  better  than 
normal,  deserves,  and  if  the  judge  knows  her  irises,  gets  a  higher  rating  than 
another  specimen  that  is  a  rather  ordinary  stalk  of  its  variety.  For  instance, 
Blue  Rhythm  always  gives  show  stalks,  tall,  well  branched,  with  many  open 
flowers,  whether  the  grower  has  used  any  particular  care  or  not,  and  for  that 
reason,  it  is  often  a  winner  in  its  class.  Yet  at  one  of  the  Boise  shows,  the 
judges  awarded  Queen  of  the  Show  to  a  stalk  of  Emma  Cook,  that  had  fewer 
open  flowers,  a  shorter  stalk,  and  fewer  branches.  Why?  Because  Emma  Cook 
is  not  very  tall,  nor  is  it  a  large  flower,  and  branching  is  not  especially  good, 
yet  the  entry  in  question  had  quite  large  flowers,  a  well-balanced  stalk,  and 
three  or  four  open  flowers.  Therefore,  the  award  was  given  because  both  were 
tops  in  their  class,  but  one  showed  only  ordinary  culture  and  was  no  more  per¬ 
fect  than  would  be  expected  for  its  variety,  while  the  other  was  exceedingly 
well  grown,  the  best  example  of  its  variety  any  of  the  judges  had  ever  seen. 

1  he  above  example  will  show  where  the  difficulty  comes  in  judging.  The 
judge  must  balance  one  thing  against  another.  Few  entries  are  perfect,  and 
almost  always,  there  is  some  flaw  somewhere.  This  entry  has  good  flowers, 
for  its  variety,  but  one  petal  is  torn  a  bit,  and  another  is  badly  water  spotted. 
Another  has  fewer  open  flowers,  but  no  bad  defects  in  any  of  them,  but  it  has 
only  three  branches  to  the  other’s  four.  Still  another  has  five  good  branches, 
and  four  open  flowers,  but  one  is  closing  and  will  soon  be  gone.  Most  judges 
balance  this  point  against  that,  and  reach  a  decision  without  actually  having 
to  count  points,  but  in  close  competition  this  becomes  necessary,  which  slows 
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things  up  considerably,  and  there  is  always  the  knowledge  that  people  are 
waiting  to  get  into  the  show,  and  after  all,  one  isn’t  supposed  to  take  all  day 
to  judge!  Rarely,  one  can  look  at  the  entries  and  say,  First,  Second,  and  Third, 
just  like  that,  without  having  to  take  much  time  for  consideration,  but  that 
only  happens  when  there  are  only  a  few  competing  in  that  particular  class. 
The  more  entries  they  are,  and  the  higher  their  excellence,  the  harder  it  is 
to  make  a  decision,  to  weigh  one  point  against  another  before  finally  making 
the  awards. 

Now,  many  shows  have  classes  for  other  than  tall  bearded  irises,  such  as 
table  irises,  border  irises,  arilbreds,  and  beardless.  Each  class  has  its  own 
scale  of  points,  and  cannot  be  judged  by  tall  bearded  standards.  Those  for 
table  or  border  irises  are  about  the  same,  except  that  in  these,  size  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  height  and  size  of  stalk.  Table  irises  have  slender,  dainty 
stems,  with  dainty  small  flowers  in  proportion  to  them.  All  table  irises  to  date 
are  diploids,  but  in  border  irises,  either  diploids  or  tetraploids  may  be  found. 
They  differ  from  table  irises  chiefly  in  having  somewhat  larger  flowers,  with 
heavier  stalks,  and  are  often  a  little  taller  than  the  others,  but  never  over  28 
inches.  This  means  that  in  border  irises,  huge  flowers  are  out  of  proportion; 
flower  size  must  be  small  to  medium  large,  according  to  height.  Diploid 
border  irises,  such  as  Pink  Ruffles,  Speckles,  Manyusya,  or  Salmon  Splen¬ 
dor,  have  just  as  good  a  chance  of  winning  in  a  show  as  tetraploids  such  as 
Billet-Doux,  Yum  Yum,  Yellow  Dresden  or  Pink  Elf,  and  a  better  chance 
than  kinds  with  larger  flowers,  such  as  Devon  Maid,  Fortune,  Buckskin,  that, 
while  under  the  limit  for  height,  are  really  too  big  to  look  well  in  proportion 
to  it.  Stalks  should  be  in  proportion  to  height  and  flower  size,  as  these 
smaller  members  of  the  bearded  class  owe  their  growing  popularity  to  their 
daintiness,  and  a  small  flower  on  a  big,  heavy  stalk  has  no  daintiness  whatever! 

Most  iris  shows  are  too  late  for  entering  dwarfs,  either  the  miniatures  or 
the  later  standard  dwarfs,  which  to  most  people  means  the  pumila-TB  hybrids 
known  as  lilliputs,  though  it  also  included  backcrosses  of  lilliputs  to  tails,  and 
hybrids  with  species  other  than  pumila,  such  as  the  aphylla  complex.  These 
differ  from  the  others  in  having  branching,  as  aphylla  branches  from  the 
ground,  and  most  of  its  hybrids  have  one  or  more  branches.  Neither  miniatures 
nor  lilliputs  have  any  branches  at  all,  and  have  only  one  or  two  buds  per  stem, 
while  the  true  pumilas  do  not  even  have  a  stem,  merely  a  long  perianth  tube 
that  looks  like  a  stem,  but  allows  the  seed  pod  to  sit  right  on  the  ground.  So, 
if  called  upon  to  judge  dwarfs,  forget  all  about  number  of  open  flowers,  as 
there  will  be  only  one.  Forget,  too,  about  flower  form,  for  though  standard 
dwarfs  approach  close  to  TB  standards  on  this  point,  many  of  the  miniatures 
and  nearly  all  the  species  do  not.  For  instance,  pumila  has  narrow  petals  and 
badly  tucked  falls;  mellita  has  tucked  falls  and  stands  much  too  long  to  be 
in  proportion,  yet  this  is  their  natural  form,  and  the  judge  must  be  familiar 
with  each  species  and  its  hybrids,  to  be  able  to  judge  each  by  variety. 

However,  since  dwarfs  are  too  nearly  gone  by  show  time,  judging  them  is 
not  of  much  importance  to  the  exhibtion  judge,  though  it  is,  or  should  be,  to 
the  garden  judge.  What  be  better  known  to  any  show  judge  is  the  points 
to  look  for  in  arilbreds.  That  this  is  not  well  enough  known,  even  to  garden 
judges,  is  shown  by  some  of  the  varieties  that  have  won  the  C.  G.  White 
Award  in  recent  years.  Mary  McClellan,  for  instance,  and  Striped  Butter¬ 
fly,  are  pure  tall  bearded  irises  in  every  respect,  and  though  each  has  a  tiny 
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touch  of  onco  in  its  pedigree,  it  shows  no  least  trace  of  it  in  either  flower  or 
stalk.  In  judging  oncobreds,  the  best  thing  for  the  judge  to  do  is  to  forget  all 
she  ever  knew  of  judging  tall  bearded  irises,  and  judge  by  the  standards 
proper  to  arilbreds,  not  to  tails! 

Now,  some  Mohrs  do  so  closely  approach  tall  bearded  standards  in  flower 
form  and  size,  height,  and  branching.  Here,  it  is  color  and  pattern  that  must 
be  considered.  Oncocyeli  are  chiefly  noted  for  their  bizzare  markings,  of  which 
the  dark  signal  beneath  the  wide  beard  is  often  the  most  noticeable,  though 
there  is  usually  an  intricate  netting  and  dotting  as  well,  such  as  found  in 
William  Mohr,  the  ancestor  of  the  whole  Mohr  family,  which  differ  from 
true  oncobreds  in  having  more  tall  bearded  blood  in  them,  and  being  therefore 
a  little  easier  to  grow.  Some  Mohrs  do  not  have  a  signal  or  any  onco  markings, 
but  most  of  them  have  more  or  less  of  both,  and  these  onco  markings  are 
usually  accompanied  by  considerable  onco  form.  Now  in  pure  onco  species, 
the  standards  are  very  large,  wide,  and  rounded,  and  the  falls  are  often  much 
smaller,  not  so  wide,  and  may  be  badly  tucked,  by  tall  bearded  standards,  yet 
it  is  to  these  very  things  that  the  flower  owes  its  exotic  globular  appearance, 
that  is  definitely  not  flared,  yet  neither  is  it  “long,”  or  hanging  in  the  manner 
of  a  cocker’s  ears.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  them  by  tall  bearded  standards, 
either  for  flower  or  stalk,  yet  too  many  judges  try  to  do  this! 

Oncocyeli  have  no  branching  whatever,  and  only  one  bud  per  stalk;  regelias 
have  no  branching  but  usually  have  two  buds  at  the  terminal,  so  naturally, 
hybrids  of  either  are  poorer  branched  than  pure  bearded  irises.  Some  Mohrs 
may  have  two,  three,  or  even  four  branches,  but  true  oncobreds  rarely  have 
more  than  one,  or  at  most  two,  and  they  cannot  be  faulted  for  this,  nor  for 
the  lack  of  height  many  of  them  display.  Onco  species  are  low-growing,  and 
a  few  of  their  hybrids  attain  much  height,  yet  the  flowers  are  often  very  large, 
and  some  are  almost  huge.  Here  again,  this  cannot  be  counted  against  them, 
as  would  be  done  by  tall  bearded  standards.  Regelias  have  small  flowers,  on 
short,  dainty  stems,  and  in  their  hybrids  proportion  of  flower  size  to  stem  height 
is  usually  good,  even  judged  by  tall  bearded  standards;  these  vary  in  height 
from  dwarfs  like  Spring  Capers,  through  taller  things  like  Little  Lake  or 
Hoogie  Boy  or  Plum  Cute,  to  things  like  Lucia,  which  is  about  as  tall  as 
first-generation  regelia  hybrids  ever  get,  though  seldom  over  two  feet. 

All  must  be  judged  by  their  own  standards  and  their  own  varieties;  do  not 
try  to  balance  the  better  branching  of  Elmohr  against  the  signal  of  Ib-Mac, 
since  the  latter  more  closely  approaches  the  true  oncocyclus  traits  than  the 
former.  Its  comparative  lack  of  branching  is  a  trait  for,  rather  than  against  it, 
with  the  signal  thrown  in  just  to  make  it  that  much  better!  It  would  be  more 
fair  to  judge  William  Mohr  against  Ib-Mac,  for  here,  both  are  first-genera¬ 
tion  onco  hybrids,  and  both  share  about  equally  in  true  onco  traits,  and  so  a 
judge  who  knows  her  irises,  will  judge  them  against  each  other.  If  you  entered 
Mary  McClellan  in  the  Mohr  class  at  your  show,  a  nice  tall  stalk  with  four 
branches  and  five  open  flowers,  yet  the  prize  went  to  Kalifa  Gulnare,  an 
oncobred  that  never  gets  more  than  18  to  24  inches  high,  do  not  blame  the 
judges,  they  were  merely  showing  that  they  knew  their  business,  and  were 
judging  arilbreds  by  aril  standards,  and  that  Mary  McClellan  had  not  a 
single  trait  proper  to  the  class  she  was  entered  in.  Next  time,  enter  her  in  the 
blue  TBs,  where  she  will  have  a  better  chance  of  winning. 
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Minutes  of  Directors’  Meeting 

Chase-Park  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  November  9,  1963 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  November  9  at  9:00  a.m.  by  President 
Carney  with  the  following  members  of  the  Board  in  attendance:  First  Vice 
President  Fischer,  Second  Vice  President  Nelson;  Directors  Ackerman,  Allen, 
Buxton,  Gaulter,  Hamblen,  Lenz,  O’Brien,  and  Schreiner;  Executive  Secretary 
Benson  and  Editor  Jacoby.  Absent  were  Durrance  and  Randolph.  Miss  Ruth 
Rees,  cochairman  of  the  Public  Relations  Committee,  attended  the  sessions. 

The  four  nominees  for  the  Board  of  Directors  whose  names  were  submitted 
to  the  AIS  membership  by  letter  dated  July  22,  1963,  in  accordance  with  the 
Bylaws  were  declared  elected  for  three-year  terms.  They  are  Mr.  Larry 
Gaulter,  of  California;  Mr.  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  Sr.,  of  North  Carolina;  and 
Mr.  Robert  Schreiner,  of  Oregon,  by  reelection.  The  new  member  is  Dr. 
Raymond  C.  Allen,  director  of  Kingwood  Center,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Dr.  Allen 
succeeds  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  who  will  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
in  the  capacity  of  Immediate  Past  President. 

The  following  official  actions  were  taken  by  motions  duly  made,  seconded, 
and  passed  by  the  Board: 

Approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  in  Denver,  Colorado,  on 
May  28  1963  (January  1963  Bulletin,  pages  83-84). 

The  reports  by  chairmen  of  permanent  committees  were  approved  with 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  the  Society  by  these  commit¬ 
tees. 

Treasurer  Jay  C.  Ackerman  presented  a  report  on  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Society,  as  audited  by  Harris,  Reems  and  Ambrose,  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants,  Lansing,  Michigan.  This  report  is  published  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  on  page  77. 

Mr.  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  Membership  Committee  Chairman,  stated  that  the 
17  Regions  which  participated  in  the  1963  membership  campaign  reported 
703  new  members  out  of  the  total  of  1,238  new  members  gained  during  the 
year.  The  names  of  the  award  winners  in  the  campaign  are  published  on 
page  74. 

Exhibitions  Committee  Chairman  J.  Arthur  Nelson  reported  that  115  AIS- 
sponsored  shows  were  held  during  the  year.  This  is  a  slight  decrease  from 
last  year  and  was  due  to  adverse  weather  in  many  areas  forcing  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  shows.  Average  attendance  was  over  1,000;  in  some  instances  at¬ 
tendance  exceeded  2,500  and  one  show  had  an  estimated  attendance  of 
10,000.  Exhibitors  numbered  4,296. 

Chairman  Robert  Schreiner  of  the  Slides  Committee  reported  that  interest 
in  colored  slides  increased  appreciably  during  the  year.  He  appealed  for 
additional  top-quality  slides  of  all  kinds,  with  emphasis  on  the  best  of  the 
newer  varieties. 

Executive  Secretary  Benson  gave  membership  statistics  by  Regions  and  by 
States  and  reported  that  the  Society  had  6,741  members  on  November  5. 
The  five  Regions  with  the  largest  number  of  members  were:  Region  17,  588 
members;  Region  18,  541  members;  Region  6,  537  members;  Region  4,  459 
members;  Region  14,  432  members. 

The  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  garden  judges  the  past  few  years  will 
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be  revised  and  mailed  to  garden  judges  every  third  year. 

In  order  to  provide  more  time  for  the  Registrar  to  prepare  the  annual 
report  of  registrations,  which  is  published  with  the  April  Bulletin,  the 
period  for  filing  registrations,  in  1964  and  thereafter,  will  terminate  on 
October  31. 

Effective  in  1964,  the  $2.00  fee  will  apply  to  all  registrations.  The  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  registrations  permitted  at  this  rate  in  the  tall  bearded  and 
other  classes  were  removed. 

It  was  voted  to  permit  nomination  of  a  Regional  Vice  President  by  a 
petition  if  the  petition  is  signed  by  at  least  5  percent  of  the  members  in 
the  Region.  If  no  additional  nomination  is  made  by  the  deadline  then  the 
nominating  committee’s  nominee  is  to  be  declared  elected  without  the  formality 
of  an  election. 

The  issuance  of  identification  cards  to  all  life  members  and  to  garden, 
exhibition,  senior,  and  honorary  judges  was  authorized. 

Offset  reproduction  of  300  copies  of  Bulletin  1,  for  sale  to  members  at  $1 
a  copy,  was  directed. 

Collection  of  membership  dues  of  members  of  the  AIS  Section,  at  the 
same  time  as  AIS  membership  dues  are  collected,  was  authorized.  Before 
this  can  be  put  into  effect  an  individual’s  membership  in  AIS  and  his  member¬ 
ship  in  a  Section  must  be  adjusted  to  a  common  expiration  date.  To  aid  in 
achieving  the  changes,  the  Board  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  AIS 
membership  groups  from  four  to  two.  Memberships  expiring  on  June  30  or  on 
December  31  will  not  be  affected.  Memberships  expiring  on  March  31  will, 
at  time  of  next  renewal,  be  extended  to  June  30;  similarly,  memberships  ex¬ 
piring  September  30  will  be  extended  to  December  31. 

A  garden  judge  may  now  be  appointed  a  senior  judge  after  15  years’  instead 
of  20  years’  service. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  A.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  Milton,  Mass.  Mr.  Bartholomew  is  director  of  the  National  Robin 
Program. 

The  Hybridizer’s  Medal  was  awarded  to  Brother  Charles  Reckamp,  Techny, 

Ill. 


Appointment  of  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Allen  as  chairman  of  the  National  Test 
Gardens  Committee  and  Dr.  John  R.  Durrance  as  chairman  of  the  Regional 
Test  Gardens  Committee  was  announced  by  President  Carney. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  Senior  Judges  of  the  Soeietv: 


Mr.  Orville  Baker,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Barton,  Mass. 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Blodgett,  Wis. 
Mr.  Fred  E.  Bond,  Ill. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Branch,  Ill. 

Mrs.  F.  Allen  Brown,  Va. 
Mrs.  Laura  Burbridge,  Calif. 
Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Luzon  Crosby,  Utah 
Mr.  Merle  Daling,  Wash. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Emery,  Iowa 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Fleck,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Angie  Gutekunst,  Iowa 


Mrs.  Mildred  Harrell,  Ill. 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Harry,  Kans. 

Dr.  Harvey  Hobson,  S.  C. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Keeling,  Nebr. 
Mr.  Everett  C.  Long,  Colo. 
Mr.  John  C.  Lyster,  Pa. 
Miss  Elma  Miess,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Russell  Pryor,  Okla. 
Bro.  Charles  Reckamp,  Ill. 
Mr.  Glenn  Rogers,  Mo. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Romer,  Calif. 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Ryle,  Mo. 
Mrs.  Reuben  Sawyer,  Miss. 


Mr.  Herman  J.  Selle,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Smith,  Idaho 
Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Stone,  Mass. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Tallmon,  Texas 


Mr.  Elmer  H.  Tiemann,  Mo. 
Mrs.  Wilma  Vallette,  Idaho 
Mr.  Walter  Welch,  Ind. 


The  following  members  were  appointed  Honorary  Judges: 


Mr.  John  A  Bartholomew,  Mass. 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  La. 

Mr.  Orville  W.  Fay,  Ill. 

Mr.  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Ill. 

Miss  Eleanor  Hill,  Okla. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jacoby,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Harold  W.  Knowlton,  Mass. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Morgan,  Mich. 
Mr.  B.  Y.  Morrison,  Miss. 


Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Ethel  Ricker,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Guy  Rogers,  Texas 
Mr.  Guy  Rogers,  Texas 
Mr.  Carl  O.  Schirmer,  Mo. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Schirmer,  Mo. 
Mr.  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Marion  R.  Walker,  Calif. 
Mr.  Don  G.  Waters,  Ohio 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Whiting,  Iowa 


New  appointments  of  RVPs  for  1964  were  made  as  follows: 

2.  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  42  Font  Grove  Road,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 

5.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman,  Box  401,  Williston,  S.  C. 

7.  Mr.  Jake  Scharff,  4818  Normandy  Road,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

13.  Mr.  Austin  Morgan,  417  S.E.  Elm  Street,  College  Place,  Wash. 

20.  Mr.  Joseph  O.  Riley,  4284  Hooker  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

23.  Mrs.  B.  O.  Barnes,  192  Willow  Road,  NW.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

24.  Mrs.  Reuben  Sawyer,  Box  4,  Jonestown,  Miss. 


The  following  RVPs  who  have  ser 
appointed  for  1964: 

1.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gadd 

3.  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Hamill 

4.  Mr.  Earl  T.  Browder 
6.  Mr.  George  P.  Morgan 

8.  Mrs.  Earl  J.  Yunker 

9.  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Blocher 

10.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Robinson 

11.  Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson 

12.  Mrs.  Margaret  Y.  Albright 

The  following  schedule  of  annual 
reviewed  and  approved: 

1964  Chicago,  Illinois 

1965  Memphis,  Tennessee 

1966  Newark,  New  Jersey 

1967  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

1968  Sacramento  or  a  Bay  Area  City, 
California 


^ed  either  one  or  two  years  were  re- 

14.  Mr.  Roy  L.  Oliphant 

15.  Mr.  Thornton  M.  Abell 

16.  Mr.  Bruce  Richardson 

17.  Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin 

18.  Mr.  C.  Robert  Minnick 

19.  Mr.  Willard  I.  Rogers 

21.  Mr.  Floyd  Helt 

22.  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris 

meetings  for  the  next  five  years  was 

June  4  through  June  6 

May  6  through  May  8  (tentative) 

Dates  undetermined 

Dates  undetermined 

Dates  undetermined 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President  Robert  S.  Carney 

First  Vice  President  Hubert  A.  Fischer 

Second  Vice  President  J.  Arthur  Nelson 
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Treasurer  Jay  C.  Ackerman 

Executive  Secretary  Clifford  W.  Benson 

Editor  Thomas  E.  Jacoby 

The  Board  meeting  was  adjourned  at  11:00  p.m.,  November  9. 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Executive  Secretary 


Summary  1963  Membership  Campaign 

Seventeen  Regions  participated  in  Campaign  reporting  703  new  members 
out  of  total  of  1238.  Seventeen  Regions  had  gains,  7  Regions  had  losses,  for 
a  net  gain  of  257  members  over  1962,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

New  Members 


Members 

Reported 

Total  New 

Members 

Net  Loss 

Region 

Oct.  1,  ’62 

Quota 

by  RVP 

Members 

Oct.  1,  ’63 

or  Gain 

1 

238 

59 

30 

30 

232 

-6 

2 

294 

73 

38 

294 

3 

242 

60 

24 

36 

232 

-10 

4 

440 

110 

74 

84 

453 

13 

5 

111 

27 

21 

128 

17 

6 

491 

128 

15 

84 

534 

43 

7 

291 

72 

58 

97 

337 

46 

8 

98 

24 

18 

107 

9 

9 

289 

72 

61 

61 

327 

38 

10 

55 

14 

12 

13 

60 

5 

11 

127 

31 

8 

25 

130 

3 

12 

149 

37 

14 

21 

141 

-8 

13 

303 

75 

21 

40 

311 

8 

14 

399 

99 

86 

102 

429 

30 

15 

208 

52 

61 

71 

250 

42 

16 

66 

16 

6 

57 

-9 

17 

551 

127 

70 

119 

597 

46 

18 

564 

141 

40 

86 

544 

-20 

19 

156 

39 

23 

161 

5 

20 

152 

38 

31 

156 

4 

21 

264 

66 

51 

60 

280 

16 

22 

381 

95 

39 

340 

-41 

23 

85 

21 

9 

12 

79 

-6 

24 

292 

73 

69 

101 

322 

30 

6246 

1549 

703 

1218 

6501 

255 

Foreign 

181 

45 

20 

183 

2 

Totals 

6427 

1594 

703 

1238 

6684 

257 

AWARDS  TO  REGIONS 

First  Award— To  Region  9  (Mr.  Clarence  J.  Blocher,  RVP)  for  lowest  per¬ 
centage  of  dropouts,  $75.00. 
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Second  Award— To  Region  6  (Mr.  George  P.  Morgan,  RVP)  for  second 
lowest  percentage  of  dropouts,  $50.00. 

Third  Award— To  Region  1  (Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gadd,  RVP)  for  third  lowest 
percentage  of  dropouts,  $25.00. 


MEMBERSHIP  AWARDS  TO  PARTICIPANTS  IN  1963  CAMPAIGN 


In  1962,  39  members  were  awarded  extensions  of  their  memberships;  in 
1963,  the  52  members  listed  below  earned  extensions  of  their  memberships. 


Region  1— Mr.  John  E.  Goett,  Monroe,  Conn. 

Region  3— Mrs.  Jessie  T.  Busch,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  Newhard,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Wallace  J.  White,  Juniata,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Region  4— Mrs.  John  W.  McCoy,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Region  6— Mr.  Bennett  S.  Azer,  Mio,  Mich. 

Region  7— Mrs.  A.  V.  Blaydes,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Luther  B.  Martin,  Whitehaven,  Tenn. 
Mrs.  Wm.  W.  Vines,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Helen  F.  Smith,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Childress,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Ben  L.  Fonville,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Hyman  Pannell,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  McCune,  Jr.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Region  9— Miss  Mary  Ann  Lang,  Melrose  Park,  Ill. 
Walter  W.  Sir,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Mary  Voss,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle,  Marion,  Ill. 

Region  10— Mrs.  L.  L.  Robinson,  Shreveport,  La. 

Region  11— Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Meeks,  Fort  Benton,  Mont. 
Region  12— Mr.  C.  Meredith  Reynolds,  Bountiful,  Utah 
Mrs.  Mildred  and  Miss  Lani  Johnson,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 

Region  13— Mrs.  Rex  Brown,  Lynnwood,  Wash. 

Mrs.  G.  D.  Bletcher,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mr.  Gordon  W.  Plough,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
Region  14— Mrs.  R.  Nelson  Nicholson,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Geyer,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
Mr.  Maynard  C.  Knopf,  Campbell,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Stewart,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Region  15— Mrs.  L.  Brooks  Lawson,  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Roach,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  Thornton  M.  Abell,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
Mrs.  James  Barton,  Oildale,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Region  17— Mrs.  E.  L.  Raney,  Dallas,  Texas 
Mrs.  Jewell  Crudup,  Dallas,  Texas 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Dillard,  Midland,  Texas 
Mr.  Leon  C.  Wolford,  Dallas,  Texas 
Mrs.  John  C.  Sexton,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Region  18— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Jones,  Garden  City,  Kans. 


Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Single  Annual 
Family  Annual 
2-Year  Family 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Single  Annual 
Single  Annual 
Single  Annual 
Single  Annual 
Single  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
5 -Year  Family 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 

Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
3-Year  Single 
5-Year  Single 
2- Year  Family 
Family  Single 
Family  Annual 
2-Year  Family 
Family  Annual 
Single  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
2- Year  Family 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
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Rev.  E.  L.  Van  Pelt,  Oberlin,  Kans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Morgan,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Region  21— Mrs.  Lola  M.  Nelson,  Lehigh,  Iowa 

Mr.  Lester  Hildenbrandt,  Lexington,  Nebr. 
Region  24— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  H.  Morton,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Mrs.  R.  L.  McLaney,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Ribble,  McCalls,  Ala. 

Mrs.  John  H.  King  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Bragan, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Van  Valkenburg  and  Mr.  Bob  Van 
Valkenburg,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Zeigenhagen, 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
Family  Annual 
3-Year  Family 
2-Year  Single 
2-Year  Single 

Family  Annual 

Family  Annual 

Family  Annual 


Claude  C.  O’Brien 

Chairman ,  Membership  Committee 


Iris  Slides  for  Rental 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  numbers  of  excellent  sets  of  iris  slides  for 
rental.  Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35mm  size.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  irises 
accompanies  each  set.  Ideal  for  a  program  for  your  iris  meetings  and  garden  club 
meetings,  these  slides  are  a  fine  way  to  study  the  new  irises.  Are  you  considering, 
or  would  you  like  to  see,  some  new  irises?  What  better  way  than  to  rent  a  set 
of  slides  and  keep  informed  on  the  newer  varieties. 

For  that  additional  program  fll-out  the  following  sets  are  offered: 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  newer  tall  bearded  irises,  including  many  of  the  recent  award 
winners— top  favorites— and  selected  garden  scenes. 

.  .  .  Set  of  various  bearded  species  and  hybrids,  other  than  tall  bearded,  including 
standard  dwarf,  intermediate,  table,  and  border  bearded  types,  and  some  very 
special  slides  of  the  arils  in  various  types. 

.  .  .  Set  of  various  bulbous  irises  including  reticulatas  and  juno  irises.  Also  many 
species  and  hybrids  of  the  beardless  family  including:  Crested,  Louisiana, 
Western  natives,  Spurias  (including  some  of  the  most  recent  spurias  just  out), 
Siberians,  and  Japanese. 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  ever  popular,  less  expensive,  fine  bearded  irises  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  grace  any  garden  with  their  beauty  and  excellence. 

.  .  .  Set  of  irises  at  the  AIS  convention  in  Denver  1963.  For  those  who  could 
not  go  to  Denver  here  is  a  picturization  on  film  of  many,  many  of  the  very 
newest  irises.  See  them  in  the  comforts  of  your  own  meeting  room.  Yes, 
you’ll  see  new  irises,  gardens,  and  intimate  glimpses  of  some  of  the  iris 
personalities  who  attended  the  Denver  convention. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling,  pref¬ 
erably  30  days  or  longer.  Include  a  second  date  if  possible.  Give  the  exact  date 
desired  so  that  slides  can  be  sent  insured  airmail.  They  are  to  be  returned  in  the 
same  manner.  The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  set  of  100 
slides.  Make  checks  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  request  to: 

Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee, 
Route  2,  Box  301,  Salem,  Oregon,  9 7303. 
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TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 
will  make  you  a  member  of  the 

BRITISH  IRIS  SOCIETY 

and  entitle  you  to  receive  free  a  copy  of  the  Society’s  Year  Book  annually. 
The  book  is  a  first  class  publication,  with  nearly  200  pages  of  news,  pictures, 
and  comment  by  expert  writers  from  all  over  the  world. 

As  a  member  you  will  also  receive  the  Society’s  news-letters,  and  be 
able  to  share  in  the  species  seed  distribution. 

The  1964  Year  Book  will  not  be  issued  until  December,  but  you  can  have 
a  copy  of  the  recently  issued  1963  Year  Book  at  the  special  price  to  new 
members  only,  of  $1.00. 

WHY  NOT  SEND  YOUR  CHECK  NOW 
for  three  dollars,  to 

The  American  Iris  Society, 

2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd., 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  63110 

who  will  advise  the  British  Iris  Society.  The  Year  Book  will  be  sent  and  your 
membership  confirmed  from  London,  England. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 

For  Fiscal  Year  Ended  September  30,  1963 

ASSETS  AT  END  OF  YEAR 

Cash  in  Banks 

Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis  (transfer  acet.)  $  2,605.81 
Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis  (petty  cash)  ....  1,000.00 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Lansing  (admin,  acct. )  7,347.94  $10,953.75 

Reserve  Funds 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  (Savings  Acct.  12749)  17,094.87 
American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  (Scientific  and  Re¬ 


search  Acct.  14787)  .  6,863.56  23,958.43 


Investments 

7  U.S.  Series  j  Bonds  $1000  Maturity  Value  Each  5,040.00 
2  U.S.  Series  J  Bonds  $500  Maturity  Value  Each  720.00  5,760.00 

Total  Financial  Assets  .  $40,672.18 

Physical  Assets  (Estimated) 

Furniture  and  Equipment  .  3,167.00 

Unsold  copies  of  Garden  Irises  .  3,250.00 

Other  books,  old  check  lists,  Bulletins,  etc .  1,163.00 

Exhibition  Supplies  .  1,000.00 

Color  Slides  .  1 80.00 

Unsold  copies  of  1959  Check  List ,  at  cost  .  5,928.00 

Total  Physical  Assets  .  14,688.00 

Total  Net  Worth  .  $55,360J8 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

Cash  in  Banks,  October  1,  1962 

Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co.  (petty  cash  account)  . $  1,000.00 

Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co.  (transfer  account)  .  2,638.31 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  (admin,  account)  .  9,145.89  $12,784.20 


Cash  Receipts  for  Fiscal  Year  .  40,232.29 

Transferred  from  Scientific  and  Research  Account  ....  1,245.69 

$54,262.18 

Disbursements  for  Fiscal  Year  .  $39,790.92 

Transferred  to  Other  Accounts 

Cash  Reserve  . $  717.34 

Scientific  and  Research  .  2,800.17  3,517.51  43,308.43 

Cash  in  Banks  as  of  October  1,  1963 

Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co.  (petty  cash  account)  . $  1,000.00 

Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co.  (transfer  account)  .  2,605.81 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  (admin,  account)  .  7,347.94  $10,953.75 


ITEMIZATION  OF  RECEIPTS 

Memberships 

Renewal  Single  Annual  . $13,403.19 

Renewal  Family  Annual  .  4,373.88 

Renewal  Single  Triennial  .  2,642.50 

Renewal  Family  Triennial  .  1,004.50 

New  Single  Annual  .  4,107.09 

New  Family  Annual  .  1,104.00 

New  Single  Triennial  .  537.50 

New  Family  Triennial  .  264.00 

Sustaining  .  140.00 

Research  .  286.00 

Fife  .  325.00 

Affiliate  .  50.00  $28,237.66 

Other 

Collected  for  BIS  . $  466.20 

Books,  Color  Charts  and  Merchandise  for  Resale  ....  730.29 

Bulletins  .  1 63.04 

Old  Check  Lists  .  102.50 

Slides  .  372.08 

Membership  Tapes  .  84.89 

Bulletin  Advertising  .  2,609.10 

Registration  Committee  .  976.00 

Exhibition  Committee  .  2,792.07 

Miscellaneous  .  88.2 1 

Garden  Irises  .  1,994.86 

Interest  Earned  .  995.79 

1959  Check  List  .  619.60  11,994.63 

$40,232.29 


ITEMIZATION  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 


Bulletin  Expense 

Salaries  . $  1 ,000.00 

Printing  .  9,494.00 

Engraving  and  Photography  .  843.97 

Postage  and  Envelopes  .  942.94 

Secretary’s  Office  Expense 

Salaries  . $  9,229.17 

Postage  and  Shipping  .  1,953.83 

Printing  .  843.52 

Supplies  .  266.93 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  .  148.26 

Insurance  .  493.58 

Refunds  .  93.86 

Secretary  Travel  and  Expense  .  495.43 

Books,  Etc.  for  Resale  .  1,115.59 

Gifts  (in  lieu  of  rent)  .  1,250.00 

Miscellaneous  .  364.65 

Garden  Irises  .  620.59 

Equipment  Repairs  &  Maintenance  .  55.00 

Advertising  .  544.40 

Furniture  and  Equipment  .  2,038.43 

Other  Expenses 

Awards  Account  . $  1,060.26 

Exhibition  Account  .  3,263.28 

Membership  Account  .  41.36 

Registration  Account  .  985.00 

Robin  Account  .  137.50 

Test  Garden  Account  .  111.89 

Slides  Account  .  123.51 

RYP  Account  .  605.3 1 

Officers’  Printing  Account  .  140.42 

Payroll  Taxes  .  327.39 

Judge’s  Training  Committee  .  274.85 

BIS  for  American  Memberships— 1962  .  276.00 

Scientific  and  Research  Account  .  650.00 


Total  Disbursements  . 

T  ransfers 

To  Scientific  and  Research  . $  2,800.17 

To  Cash  Reserve  .  7 1 7.34 


Total  Disbursements  and  Transfers 


Jay  C.  Ackerman, 


If  you  must  move,  notify  the  St.  Louis  office  before  you  move 
letin  cannot  follow  you  unless  you  do  this. 


$12,280.91 


19,513.24 


$  7,996.77 
$39,790.92 

$  3,517.51 
$43,308.43 


Treasurer 


The  Bul- 
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AIS  Judges  for  1964 

The  following  lists  include  the  four  categories  of  judges:  garden  judges, 
exhibition  judges,  senior  judges,  and  honorary  judges. 

By  authority  delegated  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  members  nominated  by 
the  Regional  Vice  Presidents  as  garden  judges  or  as  exhibition  judges  have 
been  accredited,  respectively,  by 

Mrs.  William  H.  Buxton,  Chairman,  Awards  Committee 
J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Chairman,  Exhibitions  Committee 

Exhibition  judges  are  accredited  to  judge  exhibitions  only.  Garden  judges 
are  also  exhibition  judges. 

Garden  and  exhibition  judges  hold  office  for  one  year,  with  reappointment 
contingent  upon  the  performance  of  all  duties  required  of  the  office.  Garden 
judges  may  not  exceed  ten  percent  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Society. 

Senior  judges  are  (1)  accredited  garden  judges  automatically  elevated  to 
this  class  after  15  years’  service,  and  (2)  present  and  past  Directors.  These 
judges  have  the  voting  privileges  of  garden  judges  but  are  not  required  to 
visit  gardens  or  to  vote  unless  they  wish  to  do  so.  They  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  training  of  new  judges.  The  class  was  created  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting  in  Kansas  City  in  May  1962. 

Honorary  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  office  is  an 
honor  given  to  judges  who  have  rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  Society. 
Honorary  judges  have  the  voting  privileges  of  garden  judges,  but  exercise  of 
the  privileges  is  optional. 

In  the  lists,  exhibition  judges  are  identified  by  the  asterisk  (*),  senior 
judges  by  italic  type,  honorary  judges  by  Capitals;  all  others  are  garden 
judges. 


REGION  1 


Connecticut 

RVP,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gadd,  Wethers¬ 
field 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Bahret,  Danbury 

Mr.  John  E.  Goett,  Monroe 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Jacobs,  Meriden 

Mr.  Carl  G.  Schulz,  Meriden 

Mr.  Coulson  H.  Squires,  Madison 

Mrs.  Charles  I.  Stephenson,  New  Haven 

Mr.  William  Thomson,  Springdale 

Mrs.  Troy  Westmeyer,  Stamford 

Mrs.  Frances  H.  Winkler,  Woodbridge 

Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  Milton 
Mrs.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  Milton 
Mrs.  Thelma  Barton,  Gardner 
Dr.  G.  Percy  Brown,  Barre 
Mr.  Steelman  Buttrick,  Concord 
Mrs.  Preston  E.  Corey,  Reading 
Mrs.  Irving  W.  Fraim,  Waltham 


Dr.  Jamison  R.  Harrison,  Bedford 
*Mrs.  John  Johnson,  Quincy 
Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Kanela,  Walpole 
Mr.  Harold  W.  Knowlton,  Auburn- 
dale 

Mrs.  George  Melnik,  Deerfield 
'Mrs.  Percy  I.  Merry,  Needham 
Miss  Eleanor  Murdock,  East  Templeton 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith,  Lowell 
Mrs.  K.  A.  Perkins,  Saugus 
Mr.  George  H.  Pride,  Worcester 
Mrs.  Shirley  Spurr,  Melrose 
Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Stone,  Ashby 
Mrs.  Donald  I.  Tufts,  Grafton 
Mrs.  Carleton  J.  Ulm,  Taunton 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Warburton,  Westboro 
Mr.  Win  A.  Wheeler,  Sherborn 

Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Allan  P.  McConnell,  Rumford 
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REGION  2 


I\e iv  York 

RVP,  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Slingerlands 

Mr.  Douglas  E.  Bailey ,  Oneonta 

Mr.  Gaylord  Baldwin,  Groton 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Blenis,  Ravena 

Mrs.  Goy  Bogard,  Rochester 

Mr.  Merton  Brownell,  Mt.  Upton 

Mrs.  Wells  E.  Burton,  Greene 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Cassebeer,  West  Nyack 

Mr.  Earl  B.  Damn,  Buffalo 

Mrs.  Edwin  Duryea,  Roosevelt 

Mrs.  H.  I.  Edwards,  Massapequa  Park 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Fass,  Sr.,  Greenlawn 

Mr.  Arthur  Fanlds,  Amsterdam 

Mr.  William  N.  Fitzgerald,  Rochester 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Frese,  White  Plains 

Mrs.  Stewart  Hall,  Brewerton 

Mr.  Elston  K.  Herrald,  Baldwinsville 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jacoby,  Oakfield 


Mrs.  Clinton  L.  Jennings,  Scarsdale 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Kuesel,  Greenvale 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Laidlaw,  Amsterdam 
Dr.  William  G.  McGarvey,  Oswego 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Milner,  North  Collins 
Mr.  William  H.  Peek,  Jr.,  Oyster  Bay 
Mrs.  John  M.  Price,  New  City 
Mrs.  O.  F.  (^uist,  Spring  Valley 
Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  Ithaca 
Mr.  Joseph  Ryan,  Sehenevns 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Savage,  North  Syracuse 
Mr.  James  Stevens,  Greenville 
Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  Burnt  Hills 
Mr.  Herman  Story,  Freehold 
Mr.  John  Swantak,  South  Kortright 
Mrs.  Carlton  Van  de  Water,  New  Paltz 
Mr.  Alan  B.  Writer,  Hauppauge 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Zezelic,  Massapequa  Park 


REGION  3 


Pennsylvania 

RVP,  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Hamill,  Holli- 
daysburg 

*AIiss  Iva  May  Anderson,  Pittsburgh 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Boyles,  Altoona 
Mrs.  Jessie  T.  Busch,  Coatesville 
Mrs.  William  E.  Chambers,  Merion 
Station 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Chariott,  Moylan 
Mr.  Norman  R.  Clouser,  Reading 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Doughtery,  Pittsburgh 
Mr.  Russel  S.  Groff,  New  Holland 
Air.  William  T.  Hirsch,  Havertown 
*Mrs.  William  T.  Hirsch,  Havertown 
*Mrs.  John  H.  Hoffman,  Kennett  Square 
Mr.  Maxwell  W.  Hunter,  Hollidaysburg 
Mrs.  Walter  L.  Kimmick,  Pittsburgh 
Mrs.  Gustave  E.  Landt,  Norristown 
Mr.  John  C.  Lyster,  Clifton  Heights 
Prof.  Larry  P.  Mains,  Media 


*Miss  Sophie  M.  Moiles,  Johnstown 
*Alrs.  Herman  S.  Muck,  Pittsburgh 
Mr.  A.  Edward  Murray,  Jr.,  Levittown 
*Mr.  Albert  E.  Murray,  Levittown 
Mr.  William  Newhard,  Quakertown 
Mrs.  R.  Moore  Price,  New  Hope 
Mrs.  Frank  Prosky,  Pittsburgh 
*Mr.  E.  Earl  Rider,  Easton 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  Pittsburgh 
*Alr.  Cloyd  F.  Sensenbach,  White  Haven 
Mr.  Paul  R.  Smith,  Sanatoga 
Mrs.  Guy  E.  Stevens,  Middlebury 
Center 

Miss  Dorothy  Urick,  Meadville 
Mrs.  Wallace  J.  White,  Altoona 
Dr.  John  C.  Wister,  Swarthmore 

Delaware 

Dr.  John  Harvey,  Jr.,  Wilmington 
*AIrs.  Ernest  L.  Smith,  Wilmington 


REGION  4 


West  Virginia 

RVP,  Mr.  Earl  T.  Browder,  St.  Albans 
Mr.  James  Aultz,  Huntington 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Crozier,  Iaeger 
Dr.  Claude  J.  Davis,  Morgantown 
Mr.  W.  D.  Kelley,  Charleston 


Mrs.  J.  R.  McCracken,  Walker 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Summers,  Parkersburg 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Watson,  Parkersburg 
District  of  Columbia 
Mr.  Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff,  Wash 
ington 


Key:  Garden  Judges;  *  Exhibition  Judges;  Senior  Judges ;  Honorary  Judges. 
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Maryland 

Mrs.  Elton  Bounds,  Mardela  Springs 
Mr.  H.  H.  Harned,  Oakland 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Hillyer,  Rock  Hill 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Luck,  Baltimore 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Mace,  Cambridge 
Mr.  Ivan  Richmond,  Silver  Springs 
North  Carolina 

Mr.  F.  H.  Alexander,  High  Point 
Mr.  Scott  Bowers,  Jackson 
"Mr.  B.  J.  Brown,  Charlotte 
"Mrs.  B.  J.  Brown,  Charlotte 
Mrs.  Craven  B.  Helms,  Monroe 
Mrs.  Hubert  Johnston,  Jamestown 
"Mrs.  Sentelle  Jones,  Rocky  Point 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Durham 
Mr.  Robert  H.  McElheny,  Black  Moun¬ 
tain 

Mr.  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  Greensboro 
"Mrs.  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  Greensboro 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Parham,  High  Point 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Sherrill,  Davidson 
"Mrs.  Harry  R.  Smith,  Greensboro 
Mr.  John  H.  Wilson,  Greensboro 


V  irginia 

Mr.  William  T.  Allen,  Newport  News 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Aycock,  Norfolk 
Mr.  Weldon  W.  Ballard,  Chesapeake 
Mrs.  F.  Allen  Brown,  Roanoke 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Dodson,  Richmond 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Frantz,  Salem 
Mrs.  Guy  R.  Kirby,  Norfolk 
Dr.  Anne  L.  Lee,  Norfolk 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lynn,  Jr.,  Buena  Vista 
"Airs.  John  W.  McCoy,  Roanoke 
Mr.  Lonis  McDonald,  Lynchburg 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Meagher,  Roanoke 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Munn,  Virginia  Beach 
"Mrs.  Nelson  O.  Price,  Blacksburg 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Rice,  Roanoke 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Roberts,  Norfolk 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Sledd,  Providence  Forge 
Air.  Archie  Stanton,  Norfolk 
"Mr.  Fred  G.  Stevenson,  Roanoke 
Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Ward,  Virginia 
Beach 

"Airs.  Berkeley  Williams,  Jr.,  Richmond 


REGION  5 


South  Carolina 

RVP,  Airs.  C.  C.  Chapman,  Williston 
"Mrs.  Howard  Farris,  Rock  Hill 
Dr.  Harvey  Hobson,  Clemson 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Lybrand,  Wagener 
"Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Rowe,  Columbia 
"Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Thayer,  Spartanburg 
Mr.  John  A.  Tyler,  Jr.,  Wagener 

Georgia 

Air.  Milton  W.  Blanton,  Atlanta 
Airs.  Vivian  M.  Buchanan,  Atlanta 
"Mrs.  L.  L.  Butts,  Thomaston 


"Mrs.  Roy  M.  Carter,  Gainesville 
Mr.  James  H.  Duren,  Atlanta 
0  Miss  Helen  Estes,  Gainesville 
Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson,  West  Point 
Mr.  Johnson  B.  Hale,  La  Grange 
"Mrs.  Willie  E.  Rice  Hurst,  Marshallville 
"Mrs.  E.  Clifford  Lowry,  Atlanta 
Mrs.  Joe  S.  Nesbit,  Norcross 
"Mrs.  E.  Fay  Pearce,  Atlanta 
"Mrs.  Laura  Reeves,  Gainesville 
Mr.  M.  Boydston  Satterfield,  Atlanta 
Mrs.  T.  E.  Tolleson,  Atlanta 
"Mrs.  J.  W.  Weaver,  Rome 


REGION  6 


Michigan 

RVP,  Mr.  George  P.  Alorgan,  Saginaw 
Mr.  Jay  C.  Ackerman,  Lansing 
Airs.  Harry  L.  Armiger,  Southfield 
Mr.  Bennett  S.  Azer,  Mio 
Mrs.  Carl  R.  Bacon,  Kalamazoo 
"Mrs.  W.  H.  Barton,  East  Lansing 
Mrs.  Albert  Blaine,  Dearborn 
"Mr.  John  L.  Briggs,  Kalamazoo 
Mr.  J.  Nelson  Brown,  Birmingham 
"Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Crosby,  Flint 
"Air.  Earl  A.  Fairman,  Flint 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Maynard,  Royal  Oak 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Morgan,  Flint 


"Airs.  George  P.  Morgan,  Saginaw 
Miss  Anne  J.  Noyes,  Detroit 
Dr.  David  L.  Reath,  Vulcan 
"Mr.  Ernest  L.  Shantz,  Fairview 
Dr.  H.  E.  Viergutz,  Farmington 
"Air.  Frank  A.  Williams,  Kalamazoo 
"Mrs.  Alfred  Zink,  Frankenmuth 
Indiana 

Mr.  Donald  Anderson,  Columbus 
Mrs.  Adda  E.  Ayres,  Redkey 
Mrs.  Paul  Dunbar,  Indianapolis 
Mr.  Joseph  Fedor,  Anderson 
Mrs.  Bernard  E.  Hobbs,  Noblesville 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Horton,  Elkhart 
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Indiana  ( Cont.) 

*Alrs.  Clyde  H.  Husselmann,  Waterloo 
*Mrs.  Glen  Kildow,  Alexandria 
Mrs.  E.  Grieg  Lapham,  Elkhart 
Mr.  Forrest  V.  McCord,  Mnncie 
Mrs.  Leo  Noirot,  Waterloo 
Mrs.  C.  Daniel  Overholser,  New  Albany 
Mrs.  Noel  E.  Proctor,  Fairmount 
Mr.  Earl  R.  Roberts,  Indianapolis 
Mr.  Clarence  A.  Swearengen,  Terre 
Haute 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Van  Treese,  Indian¬ 
apolis 

Mr.  Walter  Welch,  Middlebury 
Miss  Mary  Williamson,  Bluffton 
Mrs.  Jeff  Zuercher,  Portland 

Ohio 

Dr.  Raymond  C.  Allen,  Mansfield 
*Mrs.  Frank  A.  Biggio,  Steubenville 
Miss  Olive  M.  Bowman,  Woodville 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Bretschneider,  Colum¬ 
bus 

Mr.  Paul  Brink,  Milan 
*Mr.  John  Colby,  Mansfield 
Mr.  Marion  F.  Dow,  Crestline 


Mr.  Lee  Eberhardt,  Springfield 
Mr.  Clarence  D.  Evans,  Euclid 
*Mrs.  V.  R.  Frederick,  Urbana 
Mr.  Harry  M.  Hanna,  Burbank 
*Mr.  L.  P.  Irvin,  Oxford 
*Mrs.  Joseph  Kerekes,  Bedford 
Mr.  Gerald  Koehler,  Forest 
Mrs.  James  E.  McClintock,  North  Olm- 
stead 

Mr.  Steve  C.  Moldovan,  Avon 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Naas,  Celina 
Mr.  Harry  R.  O’Brien,  Worthington 
Mr.  Z.  Ransom  Prentiss,  Akron 
Miss  Pauline  Reindl,  Crestline 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Schmalstig,  Dayton 
Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Shinkle,  Dayton 
Mr.  Edmond  M.  Siegling,  Columbus 
Mrs.  Harold  Slessman,  Willard 
Mr.  Fred  Taylor,  Masury 
Mrs.  Frederick  Thaler,  Mansfield 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Warner,  Brookville 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Waters,  Elmore 
Mr.  D.  Paul  Wickersham,  Urbana 
Mr.  Vincent  G.  Wiley,  Columbus 
Mrs.  Harry  Wilkie,  Bellbrook 
Mrs.  Anthony  Willott,  Cleveland 


REGION  7 


Tennessee 

RVP,  Mr.  Jake  H.  Scharff,  Memphis 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Apperson,  Memphis 
Mrs.  Nathan  Bauman,  Memphis 
Mr.  W.  T.  Bledsoe,  Fayetteville 
*Mrs.  W.  T.  Bledsoe,  Fayetteville 
Mr.  Joe  Brinkerhoff,  Jr.,  Memphis 
Mr.  Sam  Y.  Caldwell,  Nashville 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Carney,  Memphis 
Airs.  Glenn  Childress,  Dyersburg 
Mr.  James  R.  Coulson,  Memphis 
AIr.  Geddes  Douglas,  Brentwood 
Air.  Ben  Fonville,  Memphis 
Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Fox,  Memphis 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Galyon,  Knoxville 
Mr.  C.  H.  Gunn,  Memphis 
*Mrs.  S.  W.  Hall,  Memphis 
Air.  P.  M.  Harding,  Memphis 
*Mrs.  E.  Turley  Harrell,  Memphis 
*Mrs.  Vivian  G.  Hill,  Knoxville 
ttMrs.  Noah  Johnson,  Whitehaven 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Judd,  Chattanooga 
Mrs.  AI.  A.  Kelly,  Memphis 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Lyle,  Chattanooga 


Mrs.  Luther  B.  Martin,  Memphis 
Mrs.  Daniel  Meeks,  Halls 
*Mrs.  M.  B.  Minor,  Memphis 
Mrs.  Fred  O.  Alynatt,  Halls 
ttMrs.  John  Palmer,  Whitehaven 
Mr.  John  Payne,  Memphis 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Peterson,  Brentwood 
Airs.  J.  E.  Redfern,  Moscow 
Mrs.  Leo  F.  Reynolds,  Memphis 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Rowe,  Whitehaven 
Mrs.  Shirley  Sides,  Memphis 
Miss  Helen  F.  Smith,  Memphis 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Stovall,  Memphis 
*Mrs.  Edward  Tulon,  Memphis 
Mrs.  Bernice  Ward,  Ripley 
Mr.  Jesse  E.  Wills,  Nashville 
*Mrs.  C.  A.  Wyatt,  Memphis 
Kentucky 

Rev.  Raymond  L.  Alexander,  Lexington 
Mr.  Franklin  P.  Brewer,  Lexington 
Mr.  Carl  Carpenter,  Owensboro 
Mrs.  Anna  Dodson,  Louisville 
9Mrs.  Reed  Elliott,  Lexington 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Fergerson,  Paducah 


Key:  Garden  Judges;  ^Exhibition  Judges;  Senior  Judges;  Honorary  Judges. 
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Kentucky  (Cont.) 

Mr.  R.  E.  Hale,  Owensboro 
Mr.  Doyle  B.  Inman,  Harlan 
Dr.  Joseph  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  Lexington 
*Mrs.  Goebel  Porter,  Lexington 


Mrs.  Claude  L.  Ravan,  Covington 
Mrs.  V.  E.  Teeter,  Louisville 
Mrs.  John  W.  Turner,  Louisville 
Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Vance,  Louisville 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Vogt,  Louisville 


REGION  8 


Wisconsin 

RVP,  Mrs.  Earl  J.  Yunker,  Taycheedah 
*Mrs.  Vera  Birch,  Greendale 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Blodgett,  Waukesha 
*Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Blodgett,  Waukesha 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Goodrich,  Brookfield 
*Mrs.  Ruth  Holdmann,  Greendale 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Protzmann,  Milwaukee 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Reinhardt,  New  Berlin 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Reinhardt,  New  Berlin 
*Mr.  Oscar  Schroeder,  Brookfield 
Miss  Nadine  Yunker,  Taycheedah 


Minnesota 

*Mrs.  O.  A.  Bakke,  Minneapolis 
*Rev.  Paul  E.  Folkers,  Anoka 
Mr.  Granville  B.  Gable,  Minneapolis 
Mr.  G.  F.  Hanson,  Minneapolis 
*Mrs.  George  F.  Lankow,  Minneapolis 
*Mrs.  D.  C.  Messer,  Minneapolis 
Rev.  J.  William  Rossiter,  Fairmont 
Mr.  Wilbert  G.  Sindt,  North  St.  Paul 
Mrs.  Alice  Stenoien,  Minneapolis 
Mrs.  Clifford  Stover,  Minneapolis 
Mrs.  Tom  D.  Wright,  Bloomington 


REGION  9 


Illinois 

RVP,  Mr.  C.  J.  Blocher,  Wheaton 
Mr.  Frecl  Bond,  Albion 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Botts,  Woodstock 
Dr.  C.  E.  Branch,  Piper  City 
Mr.  Harley  Briscoe,  White  Hall 
Mr.  John  C.  Brown,  Collinsville 
Mr.  Walter  Button,  Midlothian 
Mrs.  Lois  Byers,  Oak  Lawn 
Mrs.  Fred  H.  Clutton,  Highland  Park 
Mrs.  Clyde  Cox,  Eldorado 
Mr.  Bernard  Dudzik,  Roselle 
Mrs.  William  G.  DuMont,  Evanston 
*Mrs.  E.  R.  Elliott,  Enfield 
Mr.  Orville  W.  Fay,  Northbrook 
Mr.  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Hinsdale 
Mr.  Ferris  Gaskill,  Barrington 
Mr.  Richard  Goodman,  Riverside 
Mrs.  Marge  Hagberg,  Westmont 
Mr.  David  F.  Hall,  Wilmette 
Mrs.  Mildred  Harrell,  Aurora 
*Mrs.  Grace  Hinchcliff,  Murphysboro 
Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle,  Marion 


Mr.  Lerton  W.  Hooker,  Lombard 
Mr.  G.  E.  Hubbard,  De  Kalb 
Mr.  Leonard  Jugle,  Elmhurst 
Mrs.  Leda  Knight,  Omaha 
Mrs.  Dorothy  McKemie,  Benton 
Mr.  James  E.  Marsh,  Chicago 
*Mrs.  L.  F.  Murphy,  Mt.  Vernon 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Ogle,  Brookfield 
*Dr.  Jesse  L.  Pickard,  Benton 
Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Pickard,  Benton 
Brother  Charles  Reckamp,  Techny 
Miss  Marilyn  J.  Redenbo,  Tamalco 
Mr.  Earl  F.  Ripstra,  Lombard 
Mr.  Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  Aurora 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Sawyer,  Gibson  City 
Mrs.  Ray  Schweinfurth,  Mt.  Vernon 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Sheaff,  Ottawa 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Sir,  Oak  Park 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Smith,  Robinson 
Mr.  James  S.  Tucker,  Centralia 
Mr.  D.  Steve  Varner,  Monticello 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Varnum,  Villa  Park 
Mr.  Paul  Watts,  Lombard 


REGION  10 


Louisiana 

RVP,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Robinson,  Shreveport 
M  iss  Aline  Arceneaux,  Lafayette 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Arny,  Lafayette 
Miss  Marie  Caillet,  Lafayette 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Clay,  Lake  Charles 
Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  Shreveport 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Conger,  Arcadia 
Mr.  Claude  W.  Davis,  Baton  Rouge 
Airs.  Roy  Davis,  Shreveport 


Mrs.  Vernon  Lee  Davis,  New  Orleans 
*Mrs.  Robert  Ehrhardt,  Shreveport 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Hamilton,  Baton  Rouge 
*Mrs.  Erwin  Jordan,  Alexandria 
Mr.  W.  B.  MacMillan,  Abbeville 
Mr.  Ira  S.  Nelson,  Lafayette 
Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Noel,  Shreveport 
*Mr.  Roderick  H.  Outland,  Natchitoches 
Mr.  Nolan  J.  Saline,  Lafayette 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Walther,  Shreveport 
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REGION  11 


Wyoming 

RVP,  Mrs.  C.  Arvicl  Nelson,  Laramie 
Mrs.  Lowell  A.  Storm,  Chugwater 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Ed  Conrad,  Buhl 
“Mrs.  Earl  Craig,  Midvale 
“Mrs.  John  D.  Flatt,  Twin  Falls 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Henke,  Boise 
“Mr.  J.  C.  Hickenlooper,  Preston 
“Mrs.  Don  R.  Holtz,  Kellogg 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Jensen,  Montpelier 
Mrs.  Alfred  Kramer,  Castleford 
Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Nelson,  Coeur  d’Alene 


“Mrs.  Norman  E.  Purviance,  Lewiston 
Mrs.  Estelle  A.  Ricketts,  Jerome 
“Mrs.  Eva  Smith,  Lewiston 
Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Smith,  Twin  Falls 
Mrs.  Glen  Suiter,  Eagle 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Tharp,  Payette 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  Delco 
Montana 

Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Hart,  Missoula 
“Mrs.  G.  E.  Lewis,  Poison 
Mr.  Homer  N.  Metcalf,  Bozeman 
“Mrs.  S.  F.  Pimperton,  Fort  Benton 


REGION  12 


Utah 

RVP,  Mrs.  Margaret  Y.  Albright,  Salt 
Lake  City 

“Mrs.  Evelyn  Barkdull,  Logan 
“Mrs.  David  E.  Burton,  Salt  Lake  City 
“Mrs.  Ralph  Carlston,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mrs.  Luzon  Crosby,  Orem 
Mrs.  T.  O.  Daley,  Ogden 
“Mrs.  R.  Ervin  Day,  Fillmore 
Mrs.  Clyde  M.  Decker,  Ogden 
Mrs.  Louis  Deru,  Ogden 
“Mr.  John  C.  English,  Salt  Lake  City 
“Mr.  Walt  Foulger,  American  Fork 
Mr.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  Roy 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  Roy 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Hansen,  Logan 
Mr.  Fisher  Harris,  Salt  Lake  City 
“Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Hutchins,  Salt  Lake 
City 

Mrs.  Ray  E.  Jensen,  Logan 


Mrs.  Merrill  S.  Johnson,  Salt  Lake  City 
Dr.  Odell  Inlander,  Provo 
Mr.  Carl  A.  Larsen,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mr.  W.  E.  McClure,  Ogden 
Mr.  George  R.  Mayberry,  Provo 
“Mrs.  W.  R.  Middlemiss,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mr.  Tell  Muhlestein,  Provo 
“Mrs.  Thomas  Osguthorpe,  Salt  Lake 
City 

Mr.  Les  Peterson,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mr.  C.  Meredith  Reynolds,  Bountiful 
Mrs.  C.  Meredith  Reynolds,  Bountiful 
Mr.  Raymond  C.  Solomon,  Salt  Lake 
City 

Mrs.  Merlin  Tams,  Wellsville 
Mrs.  Herman  Theurer,  Wellsville 
Mr.  Herman  Thorup,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mr.  Bion  Tolman,  Salt  Lake  City 
“Mr.  Marvin  A.  Wallace,  Murray 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Williams,  Salt  Lake  City 


REGION  13 


W ashington 

RVP,  Mr.  Austin  Morgan,  College  Place 
Mr.  Foster  M.  Allen,  Washougal 
“Mrs.  Marie  H.  Amend,  Quincy 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Bletcher,  Spokane 
Mrs.  Donald  J.  Boen,  Walla  Walla 
“Mrs.  C.  T.  Bromley,  Richland 
Mrs.  Rex  P.  Brown,  Lynnwood 
Mrs.  Tom  M.  Brown,  Walla  Walla 
Mr.  G.  A.  Carlson,  Kennewick 
Mr.  Norris  W.  Carter,  Greenacres 
Mr.  Fred  R.  Crandall,  Seattle 
Mrs.  Herman  Cusic,  Colville 
Mr.  Merle  Daling,  Waterville 


“Mr.  B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  Seattle 
“Mrs.  John  W.  Fox,  Kennewick 
Mrs.  Alexia  Gerberg,  Naches 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hoage,  Richland 
Dr.  Frederick  R.  Judy,  Spokane 
“Mrs.  W.  H.  Keen,  Walla  Walla 
Mr.  W.  G.  Kellie,  Pasco 
“Mrs.  Keith  Kernkamp,  Seattle 
“Mr.  J.  H.  Kohl,  Kennewick 
Mr.  Alexander  Maxwell,  Yakima 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Mize,  Bellingham 
“Mr.  Fred  L.  Nacke,  Richland 
Mrs.  Walter  E.  Noyd,  Wenatchee 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Parker,  Richland 


Key:  Garden  Judges;  “Exhibition  Judges;  Senior  Judges;  Honorary  Judges. 
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Washington  ( Cont.) 

*Mrs.  Grace  Pederson,  Seattle 
Mr.  Gordon  Plough,  Wenatchee 
Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Powell,  Spokane 
Dr.  R.  S.  Rosenfels,  Richland 
wMrs.  J.  D.  Rnggles,  Bellingham 
Mrs.  Hazel  Schmelzer,  Walla  Walla 
*AIrs.  S.  M.  Sisley,  Spokane 
Mrs.  Jake  L.  Smith,  Waitsburg 
Mrs.  Hattie  Sparger,  Clarkston 
*Mrs.  Lewis  Trout,  Moses  Lake 
^Mrs.  W.  R.  Watkins,  Kennewick 
Oregon 

Mr.  Ronald  J.  Beattie,  Canby 
Mr.  R.  M.  Cooley,  Silverton 


Mrs.  Fred  DeForest,  Canby 
Mr.  Larry  Ernst,  Silverton 
*Mrs.  Wesley  Foumal,  Milwaukie 
Mr.  Bennett  C.  Jones,  Portland 
Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge,  Silverton 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Marx,  Boring 
*Mrs.  Edith  Poe,  Medford 
1)r.  Matthew  C.  Riddle,  Portland 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Roark,  Grants  Pass 
*Mrs.  M.  R.  Samuelson,  Portland 
Mr.  Bernard  Schreiner,  Salem 
Mr.  Robert  Schreiner,  Salem 
Mr.  George  A.  Shoop,  Portland 
Mr.  Chet  W.  Tompkins,  Canby 


REGION  14 


California 

RVP,  Mr.  Roy  L.  Oliphant,  Berkeley 
Mr.  Willard  Akers,  Healdsburg 
Mrs.  Sam  Burnett,  Citrus  Heights 
*Mrs.  E.  V.  Butler,  Sacramento 
Miss  Lois  Carnahan,  Sacramento 
ftMiss  Nona  Carnahan,  Sacramento 
*Mrs.  Archer  B.  Carpenter,  Los  Gatos 
Mr.  Glenn  F.  Corlew,  Walnut  Creek 
*Mrs.  Edith  Coscarelly,  San  Jose 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Crouch,  Berkeley 
Mr.  Sydney  P.  DuBose,  Stockton 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Fail,  Tulare 
Mr.  Larry  Gaulter,  Castro  Valley 
Mrs.  Larry  A.  Gaulter,  Castro  Valley 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Ghio,  Santa  Cruz 
Mr.  James  M.  Gibson,  Porterville 
Mrs.  Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Calistoga 
Mr.  Ben  R.  Hager,  Stockton 
Air.  Clyde  B.  Hitchcock,  Carmel  Valley 
Airs.  L.  J.  Holloway,  North  Sacramento 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Holloway,  North  Sacra¬ 
mento 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Hutchings,  San  Leandro 
*Mrs.  Jim  Ingle,  Tulare 
Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Johnson,  Hayward 
Mr.  George  W.  Johnson,  Hayward 
Dr.  Stafford  Jory,  Berkeley 
Mr.  Keith  Keppel,  Stockton 


Air.  Maynard  Knopf,  Potter  Valley 
Mr.  Milton  W.  Lazansky,  Lafayette 
Mrs.  Paul  Long,  Manteca 
Mrs.  Frank  Luevano,  North  Sacramento 
Mr.  Walter  Luihn,  Hayward 
Air.  Paul  Maxim,  Redding 
#Mrs.  Paul  Maxim,  Redding 
Mr.  Grant  Merrill,  Exeter 
°  Mrs.  Grant  Merrill,  Exeter 
*Mr.  George  Milton,  Stockton 
ftMrs.  Eileen  Mitchell,  Colfax 
Mrs.  A1  Nahas,  Sacramento 
*  Airs.  R.  Nelson  Nicholson,  Stockton 
45  Airs.  Nadine  O’Connor,  Antioch 
Dr.  M.  A.  Peel,  San  Jose 
Mr.  Donald  L.  Peterson,  Campbell 
Air.  Carl  A.  Quadros,  Sacramento 
Mr.  Fremont  F.  Radcliffe,  Pittsburg 
Aliss  Clara  B.  Rees,  San  Jose 
Miss  Ruth  Rees,  San  Jose 
Mrs.  Bernice  Roe,  San  Jose 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Romer,  Ukiah 
Mrs.  Iva  Gard  Shepard,  Sacramento 
Mr.  W.  B.  Shortman,  Porterville 
Aliss  Hazel  Stewart,  San  Jose 
Mrs.  Mona  Stipp,  Ukiah 
*Mrs.  John  Traub,  Sacramento 
*Mrs.  Eleanor  Vennum,  San  Jose 
Mr.  Vernon  Wood,  Berkeley 


REGION  15 


California 

RVP,  Mr.  Thornton  M.  Abell,  Santa 
Monica 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Anderson,  La  Canada 
Mrs.  Sereno  E.  Brett,  Santa  Barbara 
Mrs.  Laura  Burbridge,  Van  Nuys 
Mrs.  N.  R.  Carrington,  San  Diego 
Mr.  Ralph  Conrad,  Van  Nuys 


*  Mrs.  D.  D.  Cook,  Woodland  Hills 
Airs.  George  W.  Copped ge,  Tarzana 
Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove,  San  Gabriel 
Mr.  Thomas  Craig,  Escondido 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Cruise,  Yucaipa 
Mrs.  Thomas  Dabagh,  South  Pasadena 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Frey,  Riverside 
°Alrs.  Dick  Hadley,  Arlington 
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California ,  Region  15  (Cont.) 

Mrs.  Mildred  Hancock,  Taft 
Mrs.  Elsie  Heimer,  Sherman  Oaks 
Mr.  Russell  Hopson,  San  Gabriel 
Mrs.  Clarence  Joris,  San  Bernardino 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Kallam,  Pasadena 
Mrs.  L.  Brooks  Lawson,  Valley  Center 
Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz,  Claremont 
Mrs.  David  William  Lyon,  Northridge 
Mrs.  William  Messick,  Taft 
Miss  Elina  Miess,  Calimesa 
Mrs.  George  W.  Nelson,  Arlington 
Mrs.  Archie  M.  Owen,  San  Gabriel 
Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison,  Corona  del 
Mar 


Mrs.  B.  D.  Pilley,  Valley  Center 
Mrs.  George  M.  Roach,  Los  Angeles 
Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  Los  Angeles 
°Mr.  George  Stambach,  Pasadena 
Mrs.  Otto  Stuetzel,  Woodland  Hills 
Mr.  Collie  S.  Terrell,  Wasco 
Mr.  Marion  R.  Walker,  Ventura 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Young,  Lompoc 
Arizona 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Estill,  Tucson 
Mr.  Ralph  A.  Johnson,  Phoenix 
Dr.  William  J.  Johnson,  Phoenix 
Mr.  Herbert  McKusick,  Globe 
*Mrs.  Paul  Orick,  Phoenix 
Mrs.  Mary  Reed,  Chandler 


REGION  16 


Canada 

RVP,  Mr.  Bruce  Richardson,  Hannon, 
Ont. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Corcoran,  Stratford,  Ont. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Cousins,  London,  Ont. 

Mr.  Fred  Dyer,  Richmond,  B.C. 


Mr.  Donald  V.  Fritshaw,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Mr.  Douglas  Insleay,  Montreal,  Que. 
Mrs.  William  McCann,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Smith,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Mr.  R.  M.  White,  West  Summerland, 
B.C. 


REGION  17 


T  exas 

RVP,  Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin,  Dallas 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Bruce,  El  Paso 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Aiken,  Jr.,  Paris 
Mr.  James  R.  Allen,  New  Braunfels 
*Mrs.  H.  P.  Ballengee,  Phillips 
Mr.  Z.  G.  Benson,  Wichita  Falls 
*Mrs.  Cecil  Biggs,  Temple 
Mrs.  J.  Gordon  Bristow,  Big  Spring 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Brooks,  Iowa  Park 
Mrs.  Zerah  Maye  Brummett,  El  Paso 
Mr.  J.  H.  Burge,  Denton 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Burt,  Waco 
*Mrs.  E.  F.  Campbell,  Morgan 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Campbell,  Sherman 
*Mrs.  Margaret  Scruggs  Carruth,  Dallas 
^Mrs.  E.  S.  Carter,  Wichita  Falls 
Mrs.  Preston  A.  Childers,  Temple 
Dr.  J.  W.  Collier,  College  Station 
Mr.  W.  R.  Cochran,  Dallas 
*Mrs.  E.  L.  Derr,  Chillicothe 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Dillard,  Midland 
Mrs.  W.  Shelbie  Dodd,  Dallas 
Mr.  L.  E.  Flanagan,  Fort  Worth 
Mr.  David  J.  Flesh,  Jefferson 
*Mrs.  H.  F.  Fulkerson,  Dallas 
*Mrs.  Fred  Girdley,  Midland 


Mrs.  Doyle  Gray,  Belton 
Mr.  H.  H.  Henkelman,  Fort  Worth 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Hodges,  Dallas 
Mr.  Paul  Horn,  Fort  Worth 
Air.  T.  E.  Hughes,  Mansfield 
Mr.  Tom  J.  Hughes,  Mansfield 
51  Airs.  Morley  Jennings,  Lubbock 
*Mrs.  John  L.  Johnson,  Teague 
Airs.  L.  O.  Jordon,  Dallas 
Mrs.  Tom  C.  Kelk,  Ben  Wheeler 
*Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Kensel,  Wichita  Falls 
Mrs.  Jack  L.  Lawhorn,  Temple 
Mr.  W.  D.  Lee,  Houston 
Mrs.  Joe  M.  Leonard,  Gainesville 
*Mrs.  O.  R.  Littell,  Odessa 
*Mrs.  E.  E.  Louthan,  Lubbock 
Mr.  Martin  McMillan,  Dallas 
Mrs.  Houston  McMurray,  Henrietta 
Dr.  Al  B.  Nelson,  College  Station 
ttMrs.  Al  B.  Nelson,  College  Station 
Mr.  Al.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  Dallas 
Mrs.  Al.  W.  Norton,  Dallas 
Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn,  dlouston 
Mr.  William  K.  Patton,  Matador 
*Mrs.  H.  W.  Perkins,  Wichita  Falls 
*AIrs.  Hugh  A.  Purnell,  Dallas 
Mrs.  Joe  E.  Reese,  Brownwood 


Key:  Garden  Judges;  *  Exhibition  Judges;  Senior  Judges;  Honorary  Judges. 


Texas  (Coat.) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reneau,  Belton 
Judge  Guy  Rogers,  Wichita  Falls 
Mrs.  Guy  Rogers,  Wichita  Falls 
Mrs.  Fes  Rowland,  Abilene 
*Mrs.  William  A.  Salmon,  Marshall 
Mrs.  John  C.  Sexton,  El  Paso 
Mrs.  J.  Willis  Slaughter,  Houston 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  Midland 


Airs.  Mary  F.  Stevens,  Fort  Worth 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Tallmon,  Fort  Worth 
Mrs.  Joe  B.  Thorn,  Gordonville 
*Mrs.  Wayne  V.  Wallace,  Gainesville 
Mrs.  Loreta  White,  Gainesville 
Mr.  Roy  E.  White,  Fort  Worth 
Miss  Mabel  Wilkerson,  Dallas 
Air.  Leon  C.  Wolford,  Dallas 


REGION  18 


Missouri 

RVP,  Mr.  C.  Robert  Minnick,  Kansas 
City 

*Alrs.  Herman  Becker,  Kansas  City 
Miss  Mary  Becker,  Kansas  City 
Mr.  Clifford  W.  Benson,  Chesterfield 
*Alrs.  L.  F.  Bosch,  Maryville 
*Mrs.  Florence  Brower,  Granby 
Miss  Lily  Buder,  St.  Louis 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton,  St.  Louis 
Mrs.  James  Lee  Chism,  Festns 
Dr.  Lewis  Clevenger,  Kirksville 
Mrs.  Bob  Crockett,  Joplin 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Fleck,  Independence 
Mr.  C.  Allen  Harper,  Kansas  City 
Miss  Annabel  Hennrich,  Ironton 
Dr.  William  Hunt,  St.  Joseph 
Mr.  Edward  Justice,  Aurora 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Kieferle,  St.  Ann 
Airs.  Wallace  Klemp,  Bonne  Terre 
Mr.  AT  J.  McHugh,  Kansas  City 
*Mrs.  C.  R.  Minnick,  Kansas  City 
Airs.  Paul  Newman,  Ironton 
Mr.  Dave  Niswonger,  Cape  Girardeau 
Mr.  Marvin  Olson,  Webster  Groves 
*Mrs.  Marvin  Olson,  Webster  Groves 
Mr.  Ray  C.  Palmer,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Ray  C.  Palmer,  Manchester 
*AIrs.  G.  W.  Pennewell,  University  City 
Mr.  Charles  Pickett,  Chaffee 
Mrs.  Victor  Quesnel,  Farmington 
Air.  Elvan  E.  Roderick,  Flat  River 
Airs.  Fred  Rentfro,  Flat  River 
Mr.  Glenn  Rogers,  Independence 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Ryle,  Kirksville 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Sapp,  Joplin 
Mr.  Carl  O.  Schirmer,  St.  Joseph 


Dr.  Henry  W.  Schirmer,  St.  Joseph 
Mr.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Ferguson 
*AIrs.  James  R.  Searles,  St.  Louis 
Mr.  Herman  J.  Selle,  Kansas  City 
Air.  Stanley  G.  Street,  Independence 
Airs.  Stanley  G.  Street,  Independence 
Mr.  Elmer  H.  Tiemann,  Frederickstown 
Aliss  Gene  Wild,  Sarcoxie 
Kansas 

Mr.  Orville  Baker,  Wichita 
Air.  Roy  Brizendine,  Topeka 
Airs.  Roy  Brizendine,  Topeka 
Aliss  Mabel  Fitch,  Alission 
Airs.  Helen  Graham,  El  Dorado 
Airs.  Ervin  Gruben,  Scott  City 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Hairy,  Home 
*  Airs.  Paul  Hatcher,  Emporia 
ttA!rs.  Frances  Heagney,  Seldon 
*Alrs.  Charles  Heizy,  Seldon 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Jenson,  Wichita 
Air.  Floyd  Jones,  Garden  City 
Rev.  David  R.  Finish ,  Atchison 
Mrs.  Albert  G.  Lauck,  Winfield 
Air.  Russell  A4organ,  Wichita 
Mr.  John  J.  Old,  Leon 
Air.  Fred  Paulsen,  Wichita 
*Mrs.  Harlan  Rogers,  Emporia 
Airs.  J.  H.  Salley,  Liberal 
Air.  Lloyd  Schoonover,  Humboldt 
*Dr.  Carl  L.  Sixbury,  Oberlin 
*Alrs.  N.  J.  Smiley,  Stafford 
Mrs.  Beryl  L.  Smith,  Horton 
All*.  Ralph  Stuart,  Wichita 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Trimpa,  Sublette 
Dr.  Hugo  Wall,  Wichita 
Mrs.  Hugo  Wall,  Wichita 
Mr.  George  Warner,  Junction  City 


REGION  19 


IAew  Jersey 

RVP,  Mr.  Willard  1.  Rogers,  Berkeley 
Heights 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aulicky,  Martinsville 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Bellmer,  Ho-Ho-Kus 


0 Airs.  Ralph  Berkson,  Glen  Gardner 
Air.  Raymond  J.  Blicharz,  Trenton 
All*.  Franklin  E.  Carr,  Bordentown 
Mr.  Zeh  Dennis,  Jr.,  Chatham 
Airs.  Zeh  Dennis,  Jr.,  Chatham 
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Neiv  Jersey  ( Cont .) 

*Mrs.  Eileen  Donohue,  Clinton 
Mr.  Joseph  Gatty,  Fair  Lawn 
Miss  Harriette  R.  Halloway,  Plain- 
field 

Mrs.  Paul  L.  Hoffmeister,  Westwood 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  Knocke,  Readington 
Mr.  Melvin  Leavitt,  Whitehouse 
*Mrs.  R.  E.  McNeill,  Jr.,  Montclair 
Mr.  Clement  R.  Reeves,  Jr.,  West  Cape 
May 


Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther,  Upper  Montclair 
*Mrs.  Robert  G.  Weyker,  North  Plain 
field 

Mr.  Ira  E.  Wood,  New  Providence 
Mrs.  Ira  E.  Wood,  New  Providence 

New  York 

Mr.  Edwin  Rundlett,  Staten  Island 
Mr.  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island 
Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island 


REGION  20 


Colorado 

RVP,  Mr.  Joseph  O.  Riley,  Denver 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Adams,  Denver 
Dr.  R.  W.  Adams,  Colorado  Springs 
Mr.  O.  T.  Raker,  Denver 
Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  Denver 
Mr.  C.  P.  Gordon,  Denver 
Mrs.  Arthur  Gray,  Salida 
Mr.  Ralph  B.  Hargreaves,  Denver 
Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Heacoek,  Denver 


Mrs.  Edith  L.  Lincoln,  Pueblo 

Mr.  Everett  C.  Long,  Boulder 

Dr.  P.  A.  Loomis,  Colorado  Springs 

Mrs.  Ruth  Pressey,  Bayfield 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Shields,  Bayfield 

Mr.  John  Hartman,  Arvada 

Mr.  William  H.  Slensker,  Denver 

Mr.  Don  Weber,  Denver 

Mrs.  Ethel  Weber,  Denver 

Mrs.  Charles  Wedow,  Denver 


REGION  21 


Iowa 

RVP,  Mr.  Floyd  Helt,  Sioux  City 
Mrs.  Paul  Anderson,  Des  Moines 
Mr.  W.  C.  Carter,  Mitchellville 
Mr.  George  Dubes,  Sioux  City 
*Mrs.  J.  E.  Dvorak,  Sioux  City 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Ellis,  Ottumwa 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Emery,  Sioux  City 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Gutekunst,  State  Center 
*Mrs.  L.  N.  Hockett,  Marshalltown 
*Mrs.  John  F.  Loughlin,  Cherokee 
Dr.  Glenn  S.  Millice,  Battle  Creek 
Mrs.  Ralph  Ricker,  Sioux  City 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Rowe,  Jr.,  Mason  City 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Whiting,  Mapleton 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Whiting,  Mapleton 
Dr.  R.  W.  Wilder,  Stanhope 
*Mrs.  John  E.  Young,  Afton 
Nebraska 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Armstrong,  Omaha 
*Mrs.  John  Bierman,  Battle  Creek 
Mr.  Wayne  B.  Buckholz,  Lexington 
*Mrs.  W.  W.  Carlson,  Omaha 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Cox,  Norfolk 
*Mrs.  John  Geissler,  Omaha 
*Mrs.  John  Graff,  Omaha 


Miss  Hazel  Grapes,  Big  Springs 
Mrs.  Leon  High,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Charles  Kavan,  Omaha 
Mr.  W.  W.  Keeling,  Falls  City 
Mr.  L.  F.  Kelly,  Omaha 
*Mrs.  Joe  Macholan,  Dorchester 
*Mrs.  Fred  Mack,  Atkinson 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Omaha 
*Mrs.  Dial  Nolan,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Pat  Parsons,  Lincoln 
Mr.  G.  E.  Redman,  Ralston 
*Mrs.  V.  C.  Robertson,  Chambers 
Mr.  Carl  H.  Rohman,  Lincoln 
Mr.  Henry  Sass,  Omaha 
Mr.  Arnold  Schliefert,  Murdock 
Mrs.  Frank  Skrdla,  Atkinson 
*Mrs.  Joseph  Wishart,  Lincoln 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Wolff,  Lexington 
South  Dakota 

*Mrs.  Francis  Bingen,  Andover 
*Mrs.  Arthur  Bonham,  Britton 
*Mrs.  Herman  Knock,  Sioux  Falls 
*Mrs.  Edythe  S.  Mock,  Britton 
*Dr.  Jesse  W.  Rawson,  College  Station 
Mr.  R.  F.  Smiley,  Rapid  City 
Mr.  Clifford  Smith,  Vermillion 


Key:  Garden  Judges;  ^Exhibition  Judges;  Senior  Judges;  Honorary  Judges. 
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REGION  22 


Oklahoma 

RVP,  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  Cleveland 
Mr.  Wiley  Abshire,  Guthrie 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Atkinson,  Midwest  City 
^Mrs.  Mary  Barefoot,  Lindsey 
Mr.  M.  B.  Bartley,  Enid 
*Mrs.  Paul  E.  Cherry,  Tyrone 
#Mrs.  C.  C.  Clark,  Sentinel 
*Miss  Theda  Clark,  Woodward 
*Mr.  Clyde  Cochran,  Miami 
Mr.  W.  G.  Frass,  Enid 
*Mrs.  J.  F.  Frye,  Duncan 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Gilbert,  Lawton 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Glitsch,  Woodward 
Miss  Eleanor  Hill,  Tulsa 
Mr.  John  W.  Humphrey,  Stillwater 
*Mrs.  John  E.  Jennings,  Wynnewood 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Kenny,  Tulsa 
Mrs.  Ed  C.  Kurtz,  Walters 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Limpus,  Oklahoma  City 
Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey,  Oklahoma  City 
Mrs.  J.  B.  McConnell,  Tulsa 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Plato,  Oklahoma  City 
Mrs.  Frank  O.  Pohlemann,  Anadarko 
Mrs.  Russell  Fryer,  Oklahoma  City 
*  Air.  J.  Lee  Rogers,  Bison 


*Mr.  Ted  Schwachhofer,  Muskogee 
Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Hitchcock 
Airs.  Zip  Smith,  Oklahoma  City 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Stanley,  Oklahoma  City 
Mr.  Lil.  E.  Stoner,  Enid 
Mrs.  James  G.  True,  Lawton 
*Mrs.  J.  J.  Truscott,  Shawnee 
*Mrs.  C.  A.  Wilde,  Catoosa 
Mr.  A.  L.  Woodall,  Woodward 

Arkansas 

*Mrs.  Roscoe  Blount,  Little  Rock 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Butler,  Little  Rock 
Mr.  Oren  E.  Campbell,  North  Little 
Rock 

Mr.  George  T.  Cannon,  West  Helena 
Mrs.  George  T.  Cannon,  West  Helena 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Chowning,  Little  Rock 
Mr.  Tom  Howard,  Fort  Smith 
*Mr.  Richard  Morgan,  Little  Rock 
Mrs.  Vay  B.  Sargo,  Hot  Springs 
Mrs.  C.  Van  Hapert,  Hot  Springs 
Mrs.  Leo  Whitten,  North  Little  Rock 
*Mrs.  Tracy  Witherington,  Camden 
Mrs.  Everett  Womack,  Lonoke 
Mr.  Wally  Ziminski,  Fort  Smith 


REGION  23 


New  Mexico 

RVP,  Airs.  B.  O.  Barnes,  Albuquerque 
ftDr.  E.  F.  Castetter,  Albuquerque 
ftAlrs.  W.  J.  Davis,  Albuquerque 
*Mrs.  George  Doolittle,  Albuquerque 
Airs.  Irby  Downy,  Albuquerque 
eAlrs.  Earl  G.  Gould,  Albuquerque 
Mr.  Frank  Kalich,  Albuquerque 
*Mrs.  Earl  C.  Kauffman,  Santa  Fe 


Mrs.  Bernard  Lowenstein,  Albuquerque 
*Mrs.  W.  H.  McKinley,  Roswell 
Mrs.  Earl  S.  Mount,  Albuquerque 
*Mrs.  Earl  Powell,  Roswell 
Mr.  Howard  Shockey,  Albuquerque 
Air.  Eugene  Sundt,  Albuquerque 
Mrs.  Ruth  Sundt,  Albuquerque 
Mr.  Ernest  Wilson,  Albuquerque 
#AIrs.  James  R.  Yocum,  Albuquerque 


REGION  24 


Mississippi 

RVP,  Mrs.  Reuben  Sawyer,  Jonestown 
Mrs.  George  Adkins,  Jackson 
Miss  Evelyn  Barbour,  Vicksburg 
Mr.  Halbert  Cunningham,  Crawford 
*Mrs.  J.  D.  Duke,  Meridian 
*Mrs.  A.  Clark  List,  Jackson 
Airs,  Frank  McCann,  Jackson 
Mr.  B.  Y.  AIorrison,  Pass  Christian 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos,  Jackson 
*Mrs.  E.  C.  Ratliff,  Jr.,  Clinton 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Revell,  Jr.,  Grenada 
Mrs.  William  H.  Smith,  Sartartia 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Tipton,  Horn  Lake 


Airs.  Littleton  Upshur,  Jackson 
Mrs.  K.  W.  Wall,  Meridian 

Alabama 

Mrs.  Ernest  Batson,  Florence 
Mrs.  Paul  Frank  Boon,  Birmingham 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Branumn,  Huntsville 
Mr.  B.  Howard  Camp,  Albertsville 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Cockrell,  Birmingham 
*  Airs.  John  T.  Collier,  Decatur 
*Mrs.  E.  H.  Couch,  Guntersville 
Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Fletcher,  Gadsden 
Dr.  L.  E.  Fraser,  Florence 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Hendricks,  Tarrant 
Mrs.  A.  Russell  Jolly,  Sheffield 
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Alabama  (Coat.) 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Knight,  Huntsville 
Mrs.  Joe  Langdon,  Birmingham 
Mrs.  R.  W.  McLaney,  Huntsville 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Miles,  Birmingham 
*Miss  Nan  Elizabeth  Miles,  Birmingham 
Mrs.  Perry  H.  Morton,  Gadsden 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ponder,  Gadsden 


Mrs.  Maiben  C.  Reynolds,  Birmingham 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Sherrod,  Tuscumbia 
*Mrs.  Donald  Snell,  Huntsville 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Van  Valkenburg,  Huntsville 
#Mrs.  R.  L.  Vaughn,  Birmingham 
Mr.  Mel  Wall  ace,  Birmingham 
Mrs.  Giles  P.  Wetherill,  Huntsville 
Mrs.  Earl  Zeigenhagen,  Birmingham 


JUDGES  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


England 

Mr.  H.  Castle  Fletcher,  London 
Mr.  H.  Senior  Fothergill,  London 
Mr.  Geoffrey  L.  Pinkington,  Hasle- 
mere,  Surrey 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Randall,  C.B.E.,  Wok¬ 
ing  Surrey 


Mexico 

Miss  Eva  E.  Faught,  Cuernavaca,  Mor. 

New  Zealand 

Mrs.  Jean  Stevens,  Wanganui 


A  Reminder 

As  an  AIS  member  you  may  join  the  Sections  of  the 
Society  specializing  in  Japanese,  median,  Siberian,  and 
spuria  irises,  and  receive  additional  publications  in  these 
fields.  Many  members  also  belong  to  local  societies  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  AIS  and  are  welcome  in  special  societies 
for  dwarf,  aril,  Louisiana,  and  other  kinds  of  irises. 

You  may  also  join  a  round  robin  (correspondence) 
group;  see  page  32. 


Bulletin  Advertising  Rates 

COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 


Rates  per  four  issues— no  discounts 

Single  space  (one  inch— not  to  exceed  six  lines)  . $10.00 

Double  space  (not  to  exceed  12  lines)  .  16.00 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

One  inch,  single  column  .  9.00 

One-quarter  page  .  18.00 

One-third  page  .  24.00 

One-half  page  .  32.50 

One  page  .  60.00 


Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 
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AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY  SHOW  SUPPLIES 


Official  show  supplies  of  the  American  Iris  Society  are  available  from  the 
American  Iris  Society,  2237  Tower  Grove  Boulevard,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri.  Please 
make  checks  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society.  Add  10  per  cent  for  packaging, 
mailing,  and  shipping  charges.  Show  reports  are  to  be  mailed  to  J.  Arthur  Nelson, 
Chairman,  Exhibitions  Committee,  3131  North  58th  Street,  Omaha  4,  Nebraska. 

1.  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions  . 50  cents  each 

2A.  Color  classification,  1962  revision  .  25  cents  each 

2B.  Color  classification,  1963  revision.  Same  classification  as  1962  revision,  but 
contains  more  listings,  present  rules  and  regulations,  model  show  schedule, 

and  listing  of  section  for  many  irises  (No  1964  revision)  . 35  cents  each 

3.  Entry  tags.  Completely  revised.  Judges  can  punch  in  award,  and  clerks  can 

tear  off  bottom  and  start  tabulating  .  1  cent  each 

4.  Clerks’  records.  For  recording  winners  in  each  class.  One  needed  for  each 

class.  Punched  so  they  can  be  inserted  in  a  notebook  and  made  part  of  a 
permanent  record  .  1  cent  each 

5.  Award  ribbons.  Blue,  first;  red,  second;  white,  third;  pink,  honorable  mention. 

Imprinted  with  AIS  seal  and  Premium  Award.  First-quality  ribbon. 
.  12  cents  each 

6.  Award  ribbons.  Smaller  than  5,  but  otherwise  the  same.  Meant  for  median 

and  dwarf  shows  .  9  cents  each 

7.  Award  cards.  Same  as  award  ribbon  (5)  except  on  card  .  2  cents  each 

8.  Purple  Rosette:  AIS  seal  on  middle  streamer,  American  Iris  Society  on  one 
outside  streamer,  on  the  other  outside  streamer — 

A.  Best  specimen  of  show  . 80  cents  each 

B.  Best  arrangement  of  show  . 80  cents  each 

C.  Horticultural  sweepstakes  . 80  cents  each 

D.  Artistic  sweepstakes  . 80  cents  each 

E.  Best  seedling  of  show  .  80  cents  each 

9.  Small  purple  rosettes 

A.  Imprinted  Horticultural  Class,  Special  Award.  May  be  awarded  for  best 

of  group;  i.e.,  best  white  self,  best  blue  self,  best  plicata,  best  bitone,  best 
blend,  best  collection,  or  any  other  special  award  . 50  cents  each 

B.  Imprinted  Artistic  Class,  Special  Award.  May  be  awarded  to  best  of  any 

group  in  artistic  or  composition  classes,  or  any  other  special  award  in 
artistic  classes  . 50  cents  each 

C.  Best  specimen  of  show,  Junior  Division  . 50  cents  each 

D.  Best  arrangement  of  show,  Junior  Division  . 50  cents  each 

E.  Horticultural  sweepstakes.  Junior  Division  . 50  cents  each 

F.  Artistic  sweepstakes,  Junior  Division  .  50  cents  each 

10.  Section  rosette.  Midway  in  size  between  8  and  9.  May  be  awarded  to  best 

specimen  in  each  section  (tall  bearded,  border,  miniature  tall  bearded,  spuria, 

Siberian,  Louisiana,  Japanese,  etc.)  .  65  cents  each 

11.  Silver  or  bronze  medals.  Not  engraved.  These  may  be  ordered  at  the  time 

of  ordering  the  other  show  supplies  to  be  awarded  at  the  show.  Supplied 

without  cost  to  AIS  Affiliates  . $3.00  each 

12.  Seedling  ballots.  One  should  be  given  to  each  AIS  judge  who  visits  the  show; 

to  be  used  by  judges  in  voting  for  the  Exhibition  Certificate  . No  charge 

13.  Report  and  application  for  award.  Two  each  for  a  show,  one  copy  to  be 

filled  out  by  show  secretary  or  show  chairman  immediately  after  show  and 
mailed  to  chairman  of  Exhibitions  Committee,  the  other  to  be  retained  in  the 
club  files.  Silver  and  bronze  medal  certificates  and  other  certificates  will  be 
mailed  to  reporting  official  of  show  when  this  report  is  received  in  proper 
form  . No  charge 
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National  Accredited  Iris  Society  Judge  says,  “I  consider  Sea-Born  a  marvelous  dis¬ 
covery  for  the  Iris  grower  ...  I  cannot  conceive  of  continuing  to  grow  Iris  without 
it.” 

Mrs.  F.  Allen  Brown 


old  as  time 


Yet  NEW  for  IRIS  growers  .  .  . 

Complete  Nutrient  for  Iris 
Contains  Over  60  Trace  Elements 
All  the  Vitamins  in  Natural  Form 
Completely  Non-Toxic 

SEA-BORN  LIQUID: 

1/2  Pint  $  1.29  ea. 

I  Gallon  $10.00  ea. 

in  combination  with 

SEA-BORN  GRANULAR: 

5  lb.  box  $  2.95  ea. 

50  lb.  bag  $19.50  ea. 

(shipping  costs  pre-paid)** 

Exhibition  Judge  Jeanne  W.  Price  tested  Iris  with  a  combination  liquid/ granular  Sea- 
Born  treatment  for  over  a  year— these  documented  -findings  show  that  Sea-Born 
gives  .  .  . 

The  IRIS- 

•  Over  57%  winter  kill  reduction  with  combination  liquid/  granular  treatment 
@  Early  growth  ©  Extended  blooming  season 

©  Enriched  colors  #  Vigorous,  clean,  healthy  growth 

«  Rapid  and  high  increase  •  Increased  blossoms 


Sea- 

Born 


The  GARDENER- 

•  Much  less  labor,  no  guess-work— EASY  TO  USE 

•  Much  less  fertilizer  required  when  combined  liquid/ granular  treatment 
used-ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 

•  Virtually  no  disease  or  insect  damage  to  combat— combination  liquid/ 
granular  treatment  can  eliminate  soft  rot,  leaf  spot,  aphids,  Japanese 
beetles— SAFE  TO  USE 

Remember  to  send  for  your  complimentary  copy  of— 

“ Iris  and  the  Trace  Elements”  by  Jeanne  W.  Price 

SEA-BORN 

MINERAL  DIVISION  OF  SKOD  CO. 

P.  O.  BOX  465 
GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Tel.  TOwnsend  9-7409  Code  203 

(Some  dealer /distributorship  territories  open) 

**Also  available  in  commercial  grower  sized  containers.  Request  information,  stating 

quantities  required. 
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AIS  MEMBERS  ARE  WAITING! 

Excerpts  from  “Iris  and  the  Trace  Elements”  by  Jeanne  W.  Price  were 
sent  to  all  AIS  members  in  the  United  States  last  November. 

Irisarians  WANT  Sea-Born 

The  mail-order  response  is  now  more  than  we  can  handle. 

The  full  manuscript,  “Iris  and  the  Trace  Elements”  is  now  being  mailed 
to  all  members  requesting  it— and  more  Sea-Born  orders 

are  coming  in! 

SEA-BORN— and— IRIS  is  NEWS  to  us  too.  Mrs.  Price  pioneered  its 
research  on  Iris— and  we  are  unprepared  for  this  new  market. 

SEA-BORN  has  a  wide  range  of  horticultural  uses— fruits,  vegetables, 
root  crops,  trees,  etc.— but  among  the  flowers,  Mrs.  Price  did  the  first 
work  on  Iris  .  .  .  and  it  is  a  significant  advance  in  their  culture. 

Write  us  Today— Commercial  Growers,  Dealers,  Distributors  are  needed  im¬ 
mediately.  Tell  us  the  extent  of  your  trading  area,  the  kind  of  Iris  operation 
you  have  (whether  commercial  grower,  dealer  or  distributor)  and  we  will 
send  you  the  appropriate  price  list  by  return  mail. 

ACT  NOW— Get  your  Sea-Born  stock  in  time  for  Spring. 

SEA-BORN 

Mineral  Division  of  Skod  Co. 

P.O.  BOX  465  •  GREENWICH,  CONN.  06831 

Tel.  Code  203-TOwnsend  9-7409 


1 

ovtman  s 


1221  WEST  PUTNAM  AVENUE 
PORTERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 


Presents  for  1964 

BLUE  FORMAL.  Sdlg.  1151.  HC  ’62.  ML,  36" 

Indiglow  X  Sierra  Skies.  After  10  years  of  blue  breeding,  we  are  especially 
proud  to  present  this  new,  improved,  near  spectrum  blue,  wide,  ruffled  and 
nicely  branched. 

HAPPY  HOLIDAY.  Sdlg.  915.  HC  ’62.  EML,  34" 

Nicely  ruffled  chrome  yellow  with  reddish  brown  haft  and  extending  down 
the  sides  of  falls.  Cross  involves  Nomohr,  Tobacco  Road  and  Stop.  So  well 
liked  at  Denver  many  orders  resulted. 

CITY  OF  PORTERVILLE.  Sdlg.  841.  EML,  40" 

Cross  involves  many  generations  of  Chivalry  and  Destiny.  A  fine  new 
purple,  awarded  best  seedling  rosette  at  Bakersfield  show  in  ’63. 

POLKA  LACE.  Sdlg.  0211.  Introduced  in  63.  HC  62.  36" 

This  Polka  Time  X  laced  seedling  is  our  first  laced  introduction  from  35 
years  of  breeding  and  many  seedlings.  Clean  violet-blue  self  with  just  enough 
lace  to  make  this  a  real  honey. 

All  the  above  are  of  Schortman  quality  and  are  in  short  supply,  so  first 
come  first  served.  New  list  mailed  to  all  former  customers,  other  by  request 
only. 

All  the  above  sell  for  $25.00  each 


AIS 

Membership  Rates 


Annual  . $  5.00 

Triennial  12.50 

Family  .  6.00 

Family  Triennial  15.00 

Sustaining  .  10.00 

Research  25.00 

Life  .  100.00 

Family  Life  .  125.00 


FLOWER 
BOOK 

If  you  love  flowers,  we  want  you  to  have  a 
free  copy  of  the  new  Park  Flower  Book  for 
1964. 


This  catalog  lists 
&  describes  over 
3000  varieties  of 
flower  seed  and 
plants — 

Also  seed  of 
house  and 
window  plants. 
Book  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions, 
pronouncing  in¬ 
dex,  germination 
tables,  lots  of 
helpful  informa¬ 
tion. 

Send  a 
postcard 
today  for 


your 

"America's  Finest  free  FLOWER 

Seed  Catalog"  BOOK 

GEO.  W.  PARK  SEED  CO. 


GREENWOOD  16,  S.C.  29647 


A  HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED 

LIQUEFIED  SEA  WEED 


For  strong  roots,  better  germination. 
Iris,  Orchids,  African  Violets,  Gardens, 
Lawns,  Fruit  Trees  for  new  vigor* 
S-M3  is  economical,  non-toxic  and 
will  not  burn.  1  quart  treats  10,000 
sq.  ft.  of  lawn,  1,800  row  feet  of 
plants.  Easy  directions.  Only  $6.50* 
delivered 

WESTERN  CROP  SERVICE 

P.O.  BOX  512  «  Carmichael,  Calif. 

*  I ii  paste  form  for  mailing,  1  1 1» .  makes 

1  quart  S-M3. 


"IRIS  CULTURE  AND  HYBRIDIZING  FOR  EVERYONE" 

The  first  book  ever  written  entirely  for  hybridizers!  It  is  the  cream  skimmed  from  notes 
taken  from  literally  thousands  of  letters,  written  in  Hybridizing  Robins  directed  by  the 
compiler  during  the  past  15  years,  and  answers  almost  any  question  the  average  or 
beginning  hybridizer  might  ask.  Only  $5.75.  Order  from,  or  write  for  descriptive  folder  to: 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE,  Declo,  Idaho 
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MOUNT  CLARE  IRIS  GARDENS 

3036  N.  Narragansett  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois  60634 

Since  1941  Home  of  the  Aril  Iris  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Region 

1964  Introduction 

FLURRY  OF  NEPAL- Arilbred.  E.M.  28"  (Snow  Flurry  x  Asoka  of  Nepal) 
X  Asoka  of  Nepal.  Clean  bronze  gold  self.  Reard  darker.  Black  signal. 
Three-way  branching.  Fertile  both  ways.  Extremely  vigorous.  $20.00 

1963  Introductions 

PLATINUM  DIAMOND— Oncocyclus,  E,  16".  I.  nazarena  X  gatesii.  Buff- 
yellow  to  grayish  green  with  black  veins  and  dots,  pure  black  signal.  Ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  both  ways.  Pollen  will  set  pods  on  tall  bearded . $50.00 

COLLECTOR’S  PRIDE— Regeliabred,  EM,  30".  Snow  Flurry  X  L  hoogiana. 
Pure,  clean  white  with  yellow  beard.  Three-way  branching.  Dependable 
bloomer.  I.  hoogiana  form.  Very  winter  hardy.  Fertile  both  ways.  .  .  $10.00 

1962  Introduction 

FLIRTATION  WALTZ— Arilbred,  ML,  30".  Elmohr  X  Mulberry  Rose.  Deep 
orchid  with  typical  onco  shape . $15.00 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  for  other  arils  and  arilbred  iris 

HENRY  DANIELSON 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 


CARDEN  MARGCIR 


ALL  ALUMINUM  WITH  REMOVABLE  ALUMINUM  NAME-PLATE 

NOW  IN  THREE  SIZES 


Sturdy,  non-rusting  .  .  .  just  the  thing  to  make  identification  attractive  and 
permanent.  Separate  aluminum  nameplate  is  quickly  inserted;  can  be  written 
on  in  pencil. 


Size  (A)  7"  x  3"  x  9 */2 

(B)  P'  x  3"  x  18" 

(C)  2"  x  3 '/2  x  14"  (2  Rivets) 

(D)  2"  x  3'/2"  x  18"  (2  Rivets) 

Prices  Post  Paid 


Add  10%  west  of  Mississippi 

River 

A 

B 

C 

D 

100 

$7.50 

$12.50  $15.00 

$16.00 

50 

.  4.50 

7.50 

8.50 

9.00 

25 

2.50 

.  4.50 

4.75 

5.00 

10 

1.25 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

EXTRA  NAME-PLATES,  per  100,  $1.25 

Youth  Opportunity  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  teenagers. 

It  provides  them  with  needed  part-time  employment. 

Youth  Opportunity  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Red  Feather  organi¬ 
zation. 


ALL  ALUMINUM 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 

901  FINDLAY  STREET  •  CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 
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COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTORY 


ACORN  HILL  IRIS  GARDENS 

Over  700  varieties  of  tall  bearded 
iris  at  reasonable  prices 

List  sent  on  request 

DR.  DONALD  W.  MITCHELL 
9020  Howser  Lane  Lanham,  Md. 


A.I.S.  PIN 

DESIGNED  AFTER  "OFFICIAL  SEAL" 
RHODIUM  PLATED  STERLING, 
BLUE  AND  GREEN  ENAMEL 
%  inch  TALL,  SAFETY  CATCH 

$5.00 

(Tax  and  Postage  included) 
W.  T.  ALLEN 

10  KEMPER 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

ALPAHR  GARDENS 

Offer  over  I  100  varieties,  including 

ARIL  ARILBRED 
DWARF  and  TALL  BEARDED 

Visit  or  write  for  catalog 
5080  Allison  St.,  Arvada,  Colo. 


COME  AND  SEE 
our  elaborate  display  of 

DWARF  BEARDED  IRIS 

We  welcome  you  for  the 

TALL  BEARDED 
season  also 

MOST  IRIS  AT  50%  OF  LIST  PRICE 

ALTHEA'S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

M.  A.  Viergutz,  Prop. 

Box  312  30470  Grand  River  Ave. 

FARMINGTON,  MICH. 


BROOKFIELD  GARDENS 

Oscar  W.  Schroeder 
HYBRIDIZER  AND  GROWER 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Price  List  On  Request 

16685  Lower  Valley  Ridge  Drive 
Brookfield,  Wisconsin 


BROWN'S 
IRIS  GARDEN 

(Rex  P.  &  Alta  M.  Brown) 

14920  Highway  99 
Lynnwood,  Washington 
(9  miles  North  of  Seattle) 

FREE  CATALOG  (no  color)  featuring  our 
own  and  other  recent  introductions  of  TALL, 
MEDIAN  and  DWARF  bearded  iris. 

BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  136 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 

BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address — G.  PERCY  BROWN 

1603  Main  Road,  Central  Village,  Mass.,  02711 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass.,  01005 
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BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

I  13 — No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH,  Grower 
and  Hybridizer.  Catalog  on  Request. 
DAKOTA-GROWN  HARDY  STOCK 

C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
3224  Northstead  Dr. 
Sacramento  33.  Calif. 


HARDY  NORTHERN  IRIS 


1964  COLOR  CATALOG  —  25? 


New  Introductions  of 

GERHARD  A.  CARLSON 
MERLE  DALING 
JEANNETTE  W.  NELSON 
EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
DAVID  F.  JOHNSON 
GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 


EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.  O.  Box  117  Wenatchee,  Washington 


CARO-CLIF  IRIS  GARDENS 

DEPT.  3,  TIPTON,  MO. 

Hundreds  of  Colors 
And  Varieties 
FREE  LIST 


CEDAR  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 

Located  near  the  Canadian  border 
Featuring  Introductions  of 
Mrs.  Melvina  Suiter 
FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


IRIS  &  HEMEROCALLIS 
1963  Introductions  of 


Stedman  Buttrick 
Edward  Watkins 
Gladys  M.  Wiswell 
W.  A.  Wheeler 

Hardy  Stock 


J.  R.  Harrison 
Victor  V.  Martin 
C.  &  K.  Smith 
Elizabeth  Nesmith 

Catalog  20c 


FAIRMOUNT  GARDENS 

166  Fairmount  Street 
LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 


FLAMINGO  IRIS  GARDENS 


I  1727  Flamingo  Lane,  Dallas  18,  Texas 


TALL  BEARDED  IRIS— COUNTRY  GROWN 
MANY  OLD  INTRODUCTIONS 


Write  for  Catalog 


NEW  and  DIFFERENT! 

the  lovely 

LINSE  HYBRIDS 

Free  catalog . No  color 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 

EVE'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1446  GLEN  DALLAS  16,  TEXAS 

New  Tall  Bearded,  Oncobred 
Regelias,  Arilbred  Hybrids 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
No  Color 


THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.O.  Box  491 — Jefferson,  Texas 

Specialists  in  REBLOOMING  IRIS  of  all 
types,  PURE  ARIL  SPECIES  &  HYBRIDS, 
ALSO  T.  B.  IRIS,  C.  G.  WHITE’S 
FERTILE  ARILBREDS,  DUTCH  IRIS  & 
DAYLILIES. 

Very  reasonable  prices,  excellent  quality, 
stocks  guaranteed  true  to  name,  rigidly 
inspected,  clean,  firm  and  healthy  always. 

ASK  FOR  PRICE  LISTS — 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

David  J.  Flesh  &  Florence  K.  Flesh — 
Owners 
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FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  grower  of 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 
THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 
minute  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  344 
CANBY,  OREGON 

FLOWER  LANE  GARDENS 

(ROUTE  I,  BOX  244,  GRESHAM,  ORE.) 
E.  C.  Zuk,  Proprietor 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
CATALOG  NO  COLOR 

L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 

GROTE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Quality  Tall  Bearded  Iris 
Reasonable  Prices 
Price  List  on  Request 

8615  S.E.  92nd  AVE. 

PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 

HILDENBRANDT'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Route  Box  4,  Lexington,  Nebraska 
Hardy,  Nebraska  Grown  Iris 
Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 
Price  List  on  Request 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


IRIS  PHOTOGRAPHS 

II  by  14  inch  black-and-white  print,  $8.50 
postpaid.  Queen's  Lace — O.  Shroeder  sdlg. 
— others.  Write  for  information.  2l/4-inch 
slides  for  rent.  Miss  Stephany  Brotz,  4311 
Jens  Rd.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


I  L  L  I  N  I  IRIS 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Featuring  our  award-winning 
Tall  Bearded  introductions  and 
one  flat  Siberian;  plus  other 
selected  new  varieties. 

N.  STATE  ST.  RD.  MONTICELLO,  ILL. 

I  R  I  S  N  O  L  L 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon 

Selected  List 
and 

New  DeForest  Introductions 

CATALOG  FREE 


QUALITY  VARIETIES 

QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 
NO  COLOR 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
Wholesale  —  Retail 
Pooled  Orders 


WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog  show¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  imported  flower 
bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON  190,  MASS. 
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IRIS  EMBRYO 
CULTURES 
AND 
SUPPLIES 

QUOTATIONS  ON  REQUEST 

JET  LAB 

73  NORTH  STREET 
GRAFTON,  MASS. 


KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Choice  Southern  Oregon-grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


KING'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

101  MORGAN  LANE 
WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 

Hundreds  of  Texas  Grown 
Iris,  also  Hems 
FREE  LIST 


KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  18-B,  Potter  Valley,  Calif. 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 


TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  a  Boulder,  Colorado 


LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
90%  Being  A.I.S.  Award  Winners 
No  Color 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

260!  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  43614 

LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  Iris. 

No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Calif. 

MAC'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

6916  N.E.  47th  Ave. 
VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

500  Varieties  Priced  for  Quick  Sale 
50%  Off  List  Price  on  Newer  Ones 
"Super  Deal"  Collections 
Send  for  Our  "Bargain  Counter"  Price 
List  and  Order  Early  for  Choice  Ones 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

RT.  I,  BOX  466  STOCKTON  5,  CALIF. 

Featuring  the  1963  Introductions  of:  Sanford 
Babson,  Frank  Hutchings,  Alice  White,  C. 
Kappel,  Margaret  Burnett,  Sam  Rix  and 
Earl  Snyder. 

Emphasizing  the  SPURIA  iris. 

Get  on  our  mailing  list  for  special  flyers. 
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MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

FEATURING  OUR  OWN  AND 
OTHER 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

Catalog  on  request — No  Color 
2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 

MOORE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

KARNACK,  TEXAS 

Now  growing  Tall  Bearded 
Oncos  and  Regelias 

Price  List  on  Request 
( No  Color ) 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

FEATURING 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

ORIGINATIONS  BY 

—  O.  W.  FAY  — 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO 

Catalog  on  Request 


NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 
Whol  esale  and  Retail 

1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Washington 


OLD  BROOK  GARDENS 

Dwarf,  Median  and  Tall  Bearded  Irises 

Featuring  Brizendine,  Fass,  Kuesel, 

Peck,  Price,  Rundlett,  Stephenson, 

Van  de  Water  and  Warburton 
Introductions 

Free  Catalog  of  500  Varieties 
19  MARY  LANE  GREENVALE,  N.Y.,  11548 

JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  Distinction  from 
an  authentic  strain  exclusively 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

7001  Dixie  Bee  Road,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  425-W  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  ( Hemerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 


IRIS— OLD  AND  NEW 
Including  all  Dykes 

Attractively  priced — List  free 
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MYNDERS  GARDENS 

Mynders  Ave.,  Memphis  II,  Tenn. 


"PLANT  WITH  PRIDE" 
Choice  IRIS 
and  DAYLILIES 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 

GEORGE  H.  PRIDE 

7  Boyce  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Neubert's  Flower  Gardens 

RT.  6,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Specializing  in  tall  bearded  iris. 

Low  prices  and  high  quality 

Catalogue  on  request 
Visitors  welcome. 


DWARF  and  MEDIAN  IRIS 
Free  List 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  I ,  Oregon 
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Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Specializing  in  7  new  races  of  Bearded  Iris: 
HORNED,  SPOONED,  FLOUNCED,  LACED, 
RE-BLOOMERS,  FLAT,  TANGERINE- 
BEARDED.  Also  new  TALL  BEARDED  and 
ONCOBREDS  from  many  hybridizers,  includ¬ 
ing  recent  FERTILE  C.  White  Oncobreds. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  with 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 


RENFRO'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

600  North  12th  Street 
FREDERICK,  OKLAHOMA 

Growing  over  500  varieties, 
some  antiques,  but  mostly  newer 
varieties.  Discount  prices. 

ROE  NURSERY 

1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25,  Calif. 
Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green"  Iris 
Closing  out  prices! 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 


SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-third  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 


SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

RT.  2,  BOX  297K  SALEM,  OREGON 
feature 

Fine  Iris  for  discerning  collectors 
Growers — Hybridizers — Originators. 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  50^ 


SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 
731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 

SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 
IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 
BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 


SOO-PREME  GARDENS 

Come  and  see  three  acres  of  preferred  iris 
and  AIS  award  winners.  Thousands  will  be 
blooming  including  guested  seedlings  by 
top  hybridizers.  Our  two  introductions  for 
1963  will  be  Dr.  Knocke's  and  Dr.  Branch's 
sensational  seedlings.  David  Lyon's  seedlings 
are  growing  here  for  future  introduction  by 
Soo-Preme  Gardens. 

Catalog  on  Request 

HWY.  77,  SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  NEBR. 
GEORGE  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 


HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  quality. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

R.R.  2,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 
May  R.  Tucker  James  S.  Tucker 

IRIS  .  .  .  HEMEROCALLIS 

TEH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.,  PROVO,  UTAH 

(The  Firm  that  SATISFACTION 
and  GENEROSITY  built.) 

WE  WILL  MEET  ANY  AND  ALL 
COMPETITION.  POOLED  ORDERS 
WELCOME. 

(Hybridizers'  Catalog  and  Handbook  50g. 
Amount  deductible  from  your  first  order.) 
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Tall  Bearded  Iris  Rhizomes 
Heavy  Stock — Top  Quality 
Most  Iris  60%  Off  List  Price 

Descriptive  Catalog  on  Request 


TURNER'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

19  SYLVAN  AVE.,  LATHAM,  N.Y. 


MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO 

Free  catalog.  Over  2000 
Varieties,  New  an  d  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 

Reasonably  Priced. 


URANIUM  COUNTRY 
GARDENS 

Box  634,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

2nd  Edition  of  IRIS  BLUEBOOK 
Now  available  at  $1  (refunded  on  first 
order  of  $5.00  or  more). 


STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburton 
My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 
DAYLILIES 
DUTCH  AMARYLLIS 
CRINUMS 

Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 


GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50c  for  72  p.  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of  Georgia 
Hinkle,  Ron  Chamberlain. 

DEPT.  AIS-63,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


WURST'S  IRIS  GARDEN 
315  NORTH  17th 
FORT  SMITH,  ARKANSAS 


470  DELGADO  DRIVE 
BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 


ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
FREE  LIST 


WYNNCREST  GARDEN 
MRS.  RALPH  E.  RICKER 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 

VISITORS  ARE  WELCOME 
1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa 


For  rates  for  ads  in  this  space ,  see  page  91. 


Price  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 


GARDEN  IRISES — Edited  l»y  L.  F.  Randolph  $  7.95 

Authoritative— for  amateur,  specialist,  home  gardener,  iris  breeder.  Written 
by  more  dian  40  specialists;  over  600  pages;  many  illustrations.  (See 
advertisement  facing  page  1  of  this  Bulletin. ) 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein  $  4.00 

This  new  publication  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  the  average  layman 
can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  effort.  Especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 


WILSON  COLOUR  CHART— Two  vols. ;  Royal  Horticultural 


Society  . $20.00 

This  chart  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  has  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
AIS  members  and  breeders  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the  finest  color 
charts  in  existence. 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW . 50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  35  cents  each) 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  EXHIBITIONS . 50 

HANDBOOK  FOR  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS  .50 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1959  $  4.75 

(In  lots  of  six,  $25.00;  in  lots  of  ten,  $40.00) 

Compilation  of  the  5,466  registrations  in  the  years  1950-1959  and  of 
AIS  awards  in  the  years  1920-1959. 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  $  2.50 

Compilation  of  all  registrations  in  the  years  1940-1949. 

Registrations  in  1962  (describes  622  new  varieties)  .  1.00 

Registrations  in  1961  (describes  548  new  varieties)  .  1.00 

Registrations  in  1960  (describes  568  new  varieties)  .  1.00 

AIS  Awards — 1920-1959  (lists  1,455  award-winning  irises)  (Reprint)  .50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  .  .  .  35  cents  each) 

Membership  List — -1962  .  1.00 

Current  Bulletin:  $1.00;  to  nonmembers .  1.25 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins — if  available  .  .50 

Bulletin  1  (Reprint)  . 1.00 

National  Test  Garden  Program  (Reprint)  .  .25 

AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  .  1.00 


Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beautiful— on 
a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green;  ideal  for 
stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

AIS  Stationery — New  Style;  with  member  s  name  and  address,  or  that  of 
local  society,  imprinted  on  letterheads  and  envelopes;  letterheads  8E2  x 
11  inches,  envelopes  9^2  by  4%  inches;  good  quality  bond  paper. 


In  lots  of  250  letterheads  and  250  envelopes,  postpaid  . $11.00 

In  lots  of  500  letterheads  and  500  envelopes,  postpaid  .  19.50 


Type  or  “print”  name  and  address  to  be  imprinted.  Send  check  with  order. 
Samples  of  letterhead  and  envelope  may  be  requested. 
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Sections  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Median  Iris  Society 

President,  John  E.  Goett,  R.  1,  Monroe,  Conn. 

The  Society  for  Siberian  Irises 

President,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  235  Kochi  St.,  Massapequa  Park,  N.Y. 
Spuria  Iris  Society 

President,  Marion  R.  Walker,  5210  E.  Telephone  Road,  Ventura,  Calif. 
The  Society  for  Japanese  Iris 

President,  C.  A.  Swearengen,  R.  3,  Rox  136,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  special-interest  group  may  become  a  Section 
for  AIS  are— 

1.  The  American  members  of  the  society  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Its  bylaws  must  be  approved  by  the  AIS. 

3.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

4.  Provision  for  publication  of  articles  of  general  interest,  exclusive  of  news¬ 
letters,  may  be  arranged. 

The  president  of  a  Section  is  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Counselors, 
and  societies  having  Sectional  status  will  be  listed  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 


Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Birmingham  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  L.  G.  Gamble,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Cal-Cher-Et  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Fletcher,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Etowah  Chapter  of  AIS,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Perry  H.  Morton,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Huntsville  Chapter  of  AIS,  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Valkenburgh,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Marshall  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Walter  Alvis,  Guntersville,  Ala. 
North  Alabama  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Lee  R.  Moore,  Jr.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Kern  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  fames  Barton,  Oildale,  Calif. 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Milton  Lazansky,  Lafayette,  Calif. 
Connecticut  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  Thomson,  Springdale,  Conn. 

Pollen  Daubers  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Alice  Shaw,  Emmett,  Idaho 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  E.  E.  Varnum,  Villa  Park,  Ill. 
Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Harley  E.  Briscoe,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Northeastern  Indiana  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Raymond  Thomas,  Indianapolis 
Ind. 

Wichita  Area  Iris  Club,  Pres.,  Ralph  Potts,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Society  for  Louisiana  Irises,  Pres.,  Nolan  John  Sahuc,  Lafayette,  La. 
Iackson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  W.  M.  Greff,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Meridian  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Duke,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Mississippi  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  George  Adkins,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Semo  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Eugene  Buckles,  Sikeston,  Mo., 

Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  M.  J.  McHugh,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mineral  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Wallace  Klemp,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 
Southwest  Missouri  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Cliff  Cain,  Neosho,  Mo. 

Great  Falls  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Meeks,  Fort  Benton, 
Mont. 

Dawson  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Lester  Hildenbrandt,  Lexington, 
Nebr. 

Empire  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 
Akron  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Myron  C.  Beard,  Akron,  Ohio 
Central  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Gerald  E.  Koehler,  Forest,  Ohio 
Miami  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Shinkle,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Northeast  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Anthony  Willott,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  Cleveland,  Okla. 

Tulsa  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Charles  Kenney,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Blair  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Howard,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  W.  T.  Hirsch,  Havertown,  Pa. 

Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Nathan  Bauman,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Big  D  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Johnson,  Dallas,  Texas 
E-Tex  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Henry  Moore,  Jr.,  Kamak,  Texas 
El  Paso  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Bruce,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Utah  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Marvin  A.  Wallace,  Murray,  Utah 
Rainbow  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  E.  McClure,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wisconsin  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Arthur  Blodgett,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  state  or  local  iris  society  may  become  an  Affiliate 
of  AIS  are— 

1.  Its  officers  and  directors  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

3.  Societies  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members  belonging  to  AIS,  and 
meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25.00. 

The  names  of  societies  given  Affiliate  status  will  be  published  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  affiliation  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Hubert  A. 
Fischer,  Meadow  Gardens,  63rd  St.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

To  Secretaries  of  Affiliates:  Please  report  promptly  the  names  and 
addresses  of  new  presidents  to  the  Editor  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Fischer. 


HYBRIDIZERS:  IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION,  PLEASE 

Members  attending  the  Chicago  convention  will  be  asked  to  pick 
their  favorites  among  guest  irises  in  the  tour  gardens.  For  the  results 
of  a  similar  poll  in  Denver  last  year,  see  July  1963  issue,  pages  49-50. 

Each  hybridizer  who  has  sent  to  this  year’s  tour  gardens  registered 
irises  that  have  not  won  the  HM  Award,  is  requested  to  send,  without 
delay,  the  names  of  these  irises  to  AIS  Executive  Secretary  Clifford  W. 
Benson,  2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  63110. 
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From  the  President  s  Desk 


The  early  dwarf  irises  have  been  in  bloom  for  over  a  week  and  everyone 
is  busy  cleaning  up  the  winter  debris.  Just  as  soon  as  new  growth  starts 
in  the  irises  is  the  best  time  to  start  your  spraying  program  to  control  bac¬ 
terial  leaf  spot  and  also  the  iris  borer.  A  little  judicious  spraying  at  the  start 
of  the  iris  season  can  save  a  lot  of  grief  later  on. 

Reports  from  Chicago  indicate  they  will  have  a  normal  bloom  season  this 
spring  and  peak  bloom  is  expected  for  the  annual  convention.  If  you  have 
ever  considered  attending  an  iris  convention,  I  would  suggest  you  plan  to 
be  on  hand  this  spring.  The  Chicago  area  has  the  gardens  and  the  irises. 
With  just  a  little  cooperation  from  the  weatherman  it  will  be  a  convention 
that  will  long  be  remembered,  so  make  your  plans  to  meet  your  friends  there. 

The  Awards  Ballots  have  been  mailed  to  the  garden  judges.  This  year  for 
the  first  time  the  ballot  is  divided  into  two  sections;  one  section  for  the 
Tall  Bearded  Irises  and  the  other  section  for  Irises  Other  Than  Tall  Bearded. 
In  listing  your  votes  for  Awards  of  Merit  and  Honorable  Mention,  please 
arrange  the  names  in  alphabetical  order.  This  will  take  a  little  more  of  your 
time  but  will  be  well  worth  while  for  it  will  make  the  tabulators’  job  much 
easier. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  instructions  this  year  which  should  be  stressed. 
A  vote  cast  for  an  iris  in  a  classification  other  than  the  classification  under 
which  it  was  registered  by  the  hybridizer,  will  be  marked  VOID.  This  rule 
naturally  will  not  apply  to  seedlings  as  they  have  not  been  registered,  but  it 
will  be  strictly  enforced  otherwise.  With  the  exception  of  the  list  of  irises 
eligible  for  an  Honorable  Mention  Award,  the  lists  of  irises  eligible  for  awards 
are  official  and  no  “write-ins”  are  permitted. 

The  list  of  irises  eligible  for  an  Honorable  Mention  Award  this  year  gives 
the  classification  of  each  iris  as  registered  and  this  classification  holds  even 
though  the  iris  may  grow  entirely  different  in  your  section.  In  addition  to 
the  irises  in  the  list  which  are  eligible  for  an  Honorable  Mention  Award,  any 
iris  which  has  been  in  commerce  for  one  year  or  longer  and  which  has  not 
received  an  Honorable  Mention  Award,  is  also  eligible  for  the  award. 

In  the  event  you  are  unable  to  visit  other  gardens  and  feel  that  you  are 
not  qualified  to  vote  this  year,  please  sign  and  return  your  ballot  to  the  St. 
Louis  office.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  be  credited  as  having  voted.  By  all 
means  be  sure  to  mail  your  ballot  before  the  deadline  as  otherwise  it  can¬ 
not  be  counted. 


March  30,  1964 


Robert  S.  Carney 
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Enterprise 

A  canary  yellow  iris  from  Catherine  and  Kenneth  Smith.  In  1962  it  was  exhibited 
in  London  by  Harry  J.  Randall  and  was  selected  for  trial  at  Wisley.  This  copy¬ 
righted  photograph  by  J.  E.  Downward  is  reproduced  here  with  his  permission. 
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Irises  Seen  in  California  Gardens ,  1963 

Melba  Hamblen 

Someone  has  said,  “Recollection  is  a  paradise  from  which  we  cannot  be 
turned  out.”  With  this  thought  in  mind,  a  report  on  irises  seen  almost  a 
year  ago  may  not  seem  untimely— it  might  even  serve  as  an  apertif!  My  1963 
season  (TB— Medians)  had  its  beginning  in  California  and  was  made  when  the 
flowers  were  as  near  peak  as  they  ever  are  in  this  land  where  one  may  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  off-season  bloom  on  almost  any  given  day  of  the  year. 

What  a  century!  Zooming  through  fleecy  white  clouds,  comparing  the  ease 
with  which  we  “moderns”  follow  the  Rainbow’s  trail  to  the  trials  of  those  early 
settlers  who  so  loved  beauty  they  could  not  leave  their  irises  behind.  But,  no 
less  dramatic  than  the  wondrous  changes  in  methods  of  transportation,  are  the 
changes  in  the  Genus  itself.  Changes  due,  in  no  small  part,  to  the  visionary 
work  of  that  famed  Californian,  William  Mohr. 

Writing  of  him,  in  1921,  his  friend  and  collaborator,  Dr.  Sidney  B.  Mitchell, 
said:  “He  is  no  longer  interested  in  this  earlier  work  (crosses  among  standard 
varieties,  Juniata,  Ibis  King,  Rose  Unique,  etc.)  since  he  acquired  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  and  learned  what  it  would  do  in  increased  size  and  height.”  And,  al¬ 
though  his  contemporaries  questioned  the  hardiness  of  the  Mesopotamia  hy¬ 
brids,  with  two  exceptions,  Missoubi  and  Wabash,  every  blue  or  violet-toned 
Dykes  Medalist  since  Sierba  Blue  (DM  ’35)  is  a  descendant  of  Conquista¬ 
dor;  and  Purissima,  grandchild  of  Mesopotamia  twice-over,  as  parent  of 
Snow  Flurry  and  Helen  McGregor,  has  won  a  place  in  irisology*  second 
to  none. 

Frances  and  Larry  Gauffer  met  my  plane  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  we  were  in  the  throes  of  determining  which  seedlings  should  be  saved 
for  posterity.  The  Gauffers  grow  a  large  number  of  the  latest  introductions. 
They  grow  them  well.  But  theirs  is  not  a  garden  where  one  is  apt  to  meet  old 
favorites;  its  face  is  changed  often:  the  near-new  give  way  to  the  brand-new. 
Seedlings  overflow  into  neighboring  lots.  Again,  space  is  at  a  premium  and 
only  those  showing  the  greatest  promise  are  kept  for  a  second  blooming. 

Of  high  interest,  last  spring,  were  the  innumerable  progeny  of  Rococo,  the 
best  of  which,  if  memory  serves  well,  were  those  who  had  as  the  other  parent 
Larry’s  1963  introduction,  Latest  Love— a  pristine  white  plicata  lightly  marked 
violet.  With  lovely  ruffled  form,  featuring  height  and  wide  branching,  the 
flowers  came  in  every  conceivable  tone  of  blue-violet  on  sparkling  white. 
Newly  opened  was  one  with  an  almost  solid  border  of  extremely  dark  (Dot 
and  Dash)  coloring.  The  balanced  perfection  of  the  great  majority  was  such 
that  only  someone  with  Larry’s  discrimination  and  judgment,  gleaned  from  his 
long  friendship  with  plicatas,  could  possibly  select  the  best  dozen  or  so  for 
future  evaluation. 

Also  in  the  Bay  area,  the  Luihn  garden  vies  for  top  honors.  With  more 
space  at  his  disposal,  Waff  grows  more  varieties  than  Larry,  and  I  caught  his 

*A  term  coined  by  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz. 

Mrs.  (J.  R.)  Hamblen  is  an  iris  hybridizer  and  grower  (Mission  Bell  Gardens)  at 
Roy,  Utah.  She  has  been  Regional  Vice  President  for  Region  12  (Utah),  and  now 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Directors  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Registrations. 
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garden  at  an  opportune  moment.  Of  particular  interest  were  seedlings  from 
Dark  Fury  and  Black  Taffeta.  Resembling  carved  jade,  with  slight  infu¬ 
sions  of  deepest  blue  and  with  matching  beards,  here  was  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  dark-toned  irises.  No.  61-22  was  especially  exciting  and  I  fervently 
hope  it  will  be  as  adaptive  as  its  illustrious  parents. 

Many  named  varieties  were  outstanding.  Triton,  1963  introduction  of  Odell 
Inlander,  rich  medium  blue,  with  beautiful,  wide-petaled  form,  had  four  open 
blossoms,  well  placed  on  strong  stalks.  Substance  is  unbelievably  heavy.  Brave 
Viking,  Georgia  Hinkle’s  1962  introduction,  is  a  worthy  addition  to  her  fine 
line  of  blue  irises.  Lighter  in  tone  than  Triton,  with  form  that  defies  faulting, 
Brave  Viking  expresses  the  sought-after  traits  of  good  branching,  multiple 
buds,  substantial  stems  and  long-lasting  flowers.  Wenatchee  Skies,  from  Lu- 
ella  Noyd  in  1963,  has  very  blue,  flaring,  ruffled  blooms.  From  Sapphire 
Sea  and  South  Pacific,  this  will  bear  watching:  it  may  prove  to  be  the  bluest 
of  all!  Tea  Apron,  El  Dorado  Gardens,  1961,  and  crowd-stopper  at  the 
Kansas  City  convention,  is  snowy  white  with  unconventional  plicata  markings— 
a  blue  center  area,  standards  wire-edged  with  blue  and  plicata  pattern  part 
way  down  the  falls.  It  bloomed  in  uncontested  originality. 

From  Chet  Tompkins  in  1961,  Herald  Angel  is  velvety  white,  enhanced  by 
a  dawn-red  beard  and  a  slight  touch  of  green  at  the  haft;  tall  and  well 
branched.  Country  Cream,  Hattie  Sparger’s  1961  creation,  demanded  atten¬ 
tion  by  having  four  opened  blossoms,  perfectly  spaced— as  is  usual  with  this 
altogether  lovely,  rich  cream  self.  Ultrapoise,  Luella  Noyd,  1962,  is  brilliant 
yellow  with  a  tangerine  beard  that  radiates  a  pinkness,  more  pronounced  in 
the  standards.  George  Shoop’s  1961  Spanish  Affair  is  vibrant  orange-tinted 
apricot  with  a  lighter  area  in  the  falls.  In  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  it 
was  alive  with  little  dancing  fires  which  added  to  the  conviction  that  this 
would  be  a  good  breeder  in  the  quest  for  '‘something  different.” 

To  be  remembered  forever,  is  the  night  spent  with  Clara  and  Ruth  Rees. 
There  exists  between  the  Rees  sisters  an  indefinable  quality  of  harmonious  love 
that  reaches  out  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  they  have  the  gift 
of  helping  one  forget,  for  the  nonce,  that  there  is  anything  except  joy  and 
compassion  and  good  will  on  earth.  My  friendship  with  these  lovely  ladies 
dates  back  to  1956  when,  with  Tell  Muhlestein,  we  arrived  at  their  home  late 
one  night  after  an  all-inclusive  garden  tour  that  followed  the  Los  Angeles  con¬ 
vention.  We  were  the  last  of  a  long  stream  of  visitors  that  day,  and  although 
they  must  have  been  weary  to  the  bone,  no  smallest  act  of  hospitality  was 
overlooked  or  forgotten. 

In  the  large  garden  that  Clara  and  Ruth  have  cared  for  these  many  years, 
everything  grows  well.  High  filtered  shade  may  account  for  the  unexcelled 
height  and  branching  of  the  iris  plants.  Orville  Fay’s  Black  Swan  was  es¬ 
pecially  magnificent  with  large  plush  flowers  of  midnight  hue  adorned  with 
beards  of  burnished  bronze.  Touch  of  Elegance,  Clara’s  1962  introduction, 
is  a  mystic  medley  of  yellows,  deepening  in  the  center  to  coral  and  highlighted 
by  a  coral-red  beard.  Of  medium  height,  the  plants  have  good  branching  and 
are  vigorous.  Farther  back  in  the  garden,  Thais,  who  fathered  Snow  Flurry, 
bloomed  in  venerable  splendor,  entirely  unmindful  of  the  fame  of  his  child. 

In  Tulare,  at  Hilda  Fail’s  jeweled  garden,  I  caught  only  the  late  bloom. 
The  seedlings,  whose  praise  from  earlier  visitors  still  rang  in  my  ears,  were 
well  past  their  peak,  some  finished  completely  with  many  fat  pods  giving 
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promise  of  future  enchantment.  Late  blooming  F-2-7-1,  from  the  unlikely  cross 
of  Galilee  X  Pretty  Carol,  has  large,  rounded  blossoms  of  clear  medium 
blue  (violet-toned,  no  doubt)  and  exceptional  branching  which  allows  it  to 
carry  as  many  as  five  open  flowers  at  one  time.  H-19  (Frieda’s  Favorite  X 
Sympathy)  is  unusual  off-white— perhaps,  muted  turquoise-white— with  beauti¬ 
ful  fluting  and  ruffling.  Tule  Sunshine,  scheduled  for  introduction  in  1964, 
is  a  bright  canary  self  with  high  lustre  and  nicely  laced  flowers.  From  Regina 
Maria  X  Lula  Marguerite,  it  owes  its  color  (surely!)  to  the  pollen  parent. 

Among  the  varieties  contributing  to  the  late  show,  Rainbow  Gold,  Gordon 
Plough,  1960,  was  another  lacy  golden  yellow  with  a  startling  pedigree:  Ruth 
being  the  only  yellow  iris  in  its  immediate  ancestry.  Tall  and  splendid,  its 
good  quality  showed  to  advantage.  Dave  Hall’s  1959  introduction,  Bravado, 
coming— finally— into  well-deserved  honors,  was  equally  tall  and  handsome. 
Idaho  Centennial,  introduced  in  1962  by  Eva  Smith,  who  also  gave  us 
Golden  Masterpiece,  is  a  striking  combination  of  deep  golden  standards  and 
white  falls  flushed  iridescent  orchid,  bordered  gold.  A  large  clump  of  Celes¬ 
tial  Glory,  Brother  Charles,  1961,  was  breathtaking  in  its  golden-tan-orange 
brilliance.  A  showoff,  of  course!  But,  can  you  imagine  living  without  it? 

Merry  Orchid,  Tells  1961  introduction,  grew  to  a  height  of  more  than 
forty  inches,  but  the  rosy-orchid  flowers  were  easily  supported  on  strong,  well- 
branched  stalks.  His  1963  Marie  Phillips,  wide  petaled,  smooth  textured,  is 
soft  wisteria-lilac— a  color  to  catch  one  up  in  happiness,  with  quality  to  match. 
Sanford  Babson’s  Goodness,  1962,  has  the  widest  petals  of  any  iris  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  Fluted  white,  with  powder-blue  beard  and  a  suggestion 
of  blue  in  its  throat,  it  is  excellent  in  every  respect.  Other  well  known  vari¬ 
eties,  blooming  in  a  gay  finale  were:  Cashmere,  Fashionette,  Firenze,  Full 
Dress,  Golden  Years,  Rococo  and  Violet  Hills. 

The  California  trip  was  not  a  long  one;  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make 
a  lengthy  story  in  telling  about  it  by  mentioning  every  worthy  flower  or  lovely 
garden  seen.  Suffice  to  say:  the  irises  bloom  there  in  unparalleled  glory  as 
living  tribute  to  the  early  hybridizers  whose  heritage  grows  in  beauty  and 
meaning  with  each  generation  of  bloom.  And  in  this  century— with  science 
making  it  possible  to  visit,  in  one  season,  gardens  from  coast  to  coast— one  may 
hope  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge  will  result  in  even  greater  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  Genus,  whose  history  dates  back  more  than  2,000  years,  but 
whose  progress,  as  judged  by  present-day  standards,  began  less  than  200 
years  ago. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  NORTHWEST 

Region  13  invites  you  to  the  Regional  Meeting  at  Marion  Motor  Hotel, 
Salem,  Oregon,  May  23  and  24.  This  is  an  area  of  concentration  for  hybridiz¬ 
ers  and  commercial  gardens.  Count  ’em:  Schreiner’s,  Cooley’s,  Tompkins, 
DeForest,  Beattie’s  Old  Colony,  Marx,  Craig,  Shoop,  Foumal,  Mac’s,  Dr. 
Riddle,  Bennett  Jones,  Zuk’s  Flower  Lane. 

We  promise  friends,  flowers,  fun,  “fair  weather,”  and  hospitality.  Bro¬ 
chures  are  available  from  Bennett  Jones,  5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street,  Port¬ 
land  1,  Oreg.;  Foster  Allen,  615  34th  Street,  Washougal,  Wash.;  or  the  RVP, 
Austin  Morgan,  College  Place,  Wash. 

See  you  at  Salem,  then  at  the  national. 
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You  Are  Cordially  Invited 

to  CHICAGO 


For  the  1964  Annual  Meeting 

of 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 


JUNE  4th?  5th  &  6th 

CONVENTION  HEADQUARTERS 
PICK-CONGRESS  HOTEL 

REGISTRATION  FEE:  $30.  Early  registrants  will  participate  in  a 
drawing  for  prize  iris  rhizomes.  Checks  or  money  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  IRIS  SOCIETY,  and 
mailed  to: 


Nathan  Rudolph 
405  Lakelawn  Rlvd. 
Aurora,  Illinois,  60506 


° Refer  to  article  in  January  1964  Bulletin  for  details 
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Sam  Caldwell  to  Speak  at  Convention  Banquet 

The  1964  annual  meeting  will  round  out  a  full 
quarter  century  of  iris  time  for  banquet  speaker 
Sam  Caldwell.  Since  acting  in  a  radio  skit  which 
was  part  of  the  entertainment  program  for  the 
1939  AIS  meeting  in  his  home  town,  Nashville, 

Tennessee,  Caldwell  has  had  return  engagements 
in  various  capacities  at  conventions  in  Sioux  City, 

Omaha,  Memphis,  and  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

“I  hope  irisarians  have  poor  memories,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  in  accepting  the  current  assignment,  “be¬ 
cause  I’ve  been  known  to  say  the  same  things 
twice.” 

A  native  Tennessean  with  an  inborn  instinct 
for  gardening,  Caldwell  early  developed  an  inter¬ 
est  in  irises.  Environment  certainly  helped,  for  he 
grew  up  in  a  community  that  produced  AIS  past 
president  Jesse  Wills,  former  editor  Geddes  Doug¬ 
las  and  several  of  the  society’s  “founding  fathers,” 
including  the  late  Chancellor  James  H.  Kirkland 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  Clarence  Connell,  pioneer  red-iris  breeder. 

Caldwell  was  educated  in  law  and,  in  fact,  is  a  member  of  his  state  bar; 
but  after  returning  from  four  years  of  infantry  service  in  World  War  II,  he 
turned  to  the  field  of  horticulture. 

“Lawyers  are  always  running  into  unpleasant  people  who  are  mad  at  each 
other,”  he  explains,  “while  gardeners  are  friendly  folks,  nice  to  be  around.’ 

Oldtimers  will  remember  that  Caldwell  worked  in  the  AIS  central  office  and 
edited  the  Bulletin  in  1948  and  1949.  He  left  in  December  of  1949  to  take 
over  the  role  of  the  Old  Dirt  Dobber  on  CBS  Radio’s  Garden  Gate  show— a 
weekly  coast-to-coast  program  for  amateur  gardeners. 

“The  Bulletin  listed  me  as  ‘Sam  Y.  Caldwell,’  ”  he  recalls,  “and  in  fact 
everybody  used  to  call  me  ‘Sam  Y.’  But  we  decided  that  enough  people  al¬ 
ready  in  radio  had  odd  middle  initials,  so  mine  was  dropped.  The  ‘Y.’  is  for 
‘Yongue,’  information  that  probably  isn’t  important  to  anyone. 

The  CBS  assignment  lasted  ten  years,  and  since  1959  Caldwell  has  con¬ 
tinued  a  garden  radio  program  by  means  of  tape  transcriptions.  He  has  also 
done  numerous  television  shows,  has  written  a  couple  of  books,  and  contributes 
articles  and  photographs  for  farm  and  garden  magazines. 

With  a  general  interest  in  all  phases  of  gardening,  Caldwell  now  belongs 
to  more  than  twenty  plant  societies,  “concerned  with  everything  from  African 
violets  to  hardy  nut  trees,”  he  says.  He  lives  on  a  farm  near  Nashville  and 
grows  a  great  variety  of  plant  materials,  including  some  very  rare  subjects. 
He  is  one  of  few  people  anywhere  in  the  world  crossbreeding  the  bulbous 
plants  known  as  Lycoris  and  for  success  in  this  field  has  just  received  the  1964 
Herbert  Medal,  top  honor  of  the  American  Plant  Life  Society.  In  1962  he 
received  a  citation  from  the  American  Horticultural  Congress  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  toward  public  education  in  gardening. 

Caldwell  talks  often  to  garden  clubs  and  related  groups;  in  fact,  he  was  on 
the  spring  lecture  series  at  Longwood  Gardens,  near  Philadelphia,  this  year 


Mr.  Caldwell 
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and  has  appeared  four  times  at  the  annual  Garden  Symposiums  held  in  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Virginia.  Last  year  he  was  convention  banquet  speaker  for  both 
the  American  Rose  and  American  Hemerocallis  societies,  and  he  has  appeared 
one  or  more  times  on  convention  programs  of  the  national  daffodil,  peony, 
African  violet  and  gesneriad  societies. 

“Feeling  the  Iris  Pulse”  will  be  the  subject  of  Caldwell’s  convention  talk. 

“This  topic,”  he  says,  “will  enable  me  to  do  an  informal  checkup  on  the 
current  state  of  the  iris  fancy.  I  can  reminisce  a  bit,  recall  advances  that  have 
been  made  and  perhaps  suggest  some  things  the  future  will  bring.  I  can  dis¬ 
cuss  the  role  of  the  AIS  in  furthering  iris  interest  and  can  compare  its  ac¬ 
complishments  to  those  of  similar  organizations. 

“It  will  be  fun  to  be  back  with  the  irises  in  Chicago.  I’m  always  true  to 
them  in  my  fashion,  even  though  a  shapely  daylily  doesn’t  go  unnoticed  after 
iris  season  is  over. 

“But  annual  meetings  don’t  depend  entirely  on  flowers.  I  remember  Chi¬ 
cago’s  famous  ‘stem  and  bud  convention’  of  1947.  It  was  one  of  those  years 
when  the  weatherman  turned  a  cold  shoulder  toward  gardens.  The  brave 
blooms  flaunting  their  standards  to  June  breezes  were  superb  in  color  and 
quality  but  there  were  few  of  them;  mostly  we  saw  buds,  waiting  for  warmer 
days.  Still  the  wonderful  people  who  attended  that  convention  made  it  a 
happy  gathering.  I  have  only  pleasant  memories  of  it.  Surely  the  same  kind 
of  people  still  grow  irises,  and  we’ll  meet  more  of  them  in  Chicago  this  year.” 


Guest  Irises  for  1966  AIS  Convention 

The  Garden  State  Iris  Society,  the  regional  organization  of  Region  19, 
will  be  host  to  the  1966  national  meeting  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  We 
wish  to  extend  to  the  hybridizers  an  invitation  to  send  guest  irises  for  this 
convention.  The  following  rules  will  apply: 

1.  Guest  irises  will  be  received  from  July  1  through  September  15,  1964. 

2.  The  following  data  should  accompany  each  rhizome: 

a.  The  hybridizer’s  name  and  full  address, 

b.  Name  or  seedling  number  of  each  rhizome, 

c.  Full  description  of  each  iris. 

3.  All  guest  irises  will  be  grown  in  tour  gardens  and  displayed  under  the 
name  of  the  hybridizer. 

4.  All  guest  irises  and  all  increase  will  remain  the  property  of  the  hybridizer. 

5.  Following  the  convention,  all  stock  (including  all  increase)  sent  through 
the  Guest  Iris  Committee  shall  be  returned  to  the  hybridizer  or  disposed 
of  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  hybridizer. 

All  guest  irises  will  be  grown  by  experienced  gardeners  who  are  members 
of  the  American  Iris  Society,  and  will  be  given  the  same  wonderful  care  shown 
to  those  iris  guests  of  our  first  National  meeting  in  1961.  It  is  understood 
that  our  gardeners  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any  rhizome  due  to 
causes  beyond  their  control. 

All  rhizomes  and  correspondence  concerning  guest  iris  should  be  sent  to: 

Mrs.  Jessie  Gatty,  Chairman,  Guest  Iris  Committee, 

5-22  Hazel  Place,  Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey,  07410. 
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The  Kodachrome  Blues  Again 

W.  F.  Scott,  Jr. 

When  Eastman  Kodak  Company  discontinued  manufacture  of  their  Koda¬ 
chrome  transparency  film,  they  created  great  consternation  among  ama¬ 
teur  photographers  the  world  over.  Through  twenty  years  of  use,  people  had 
learned  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  film— its  virtues  and  its  failings.  Through 
long  experimentation,  they  had  evolved  methods  of  profiting  from  its  good 
points  and  avoiding  its  pitfalls. 

Now  that  Kodachrome  has  been  unavailable  (except  from  the  freezer)  for 
more  than  a  year,  it  is  time  to  look  around  and  see  what  has  happened.  What 
films  are  being  used?  What  are  their  advantages  and  disadvantages?  What  is 
there  to  take  the  place  of  Kodachrome? 

At  the  moment,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  take  its  place.  No  film  which 
will  give  the  same  snap  and  sparkle  to  transparencies.  The  devotees  of  Koda¬ 
chrome  have  ranged  far  and  wide  among  the  new  color  films  available,  in  a 
vain  search  for  something  which  reminds  them  of  their  lost  favorite.  Some 
have  finally  settled  on  one  film,  some  on  another.  None  that  I  have  talked 
with  are  satisfied.  Nor  am  I. 

In  my  own  search,  I  have  been  hampered  by  personal  prejudice.  Problems 
like  this  should  be  approached  with  an  open  mind,  and  I  confess  to  a  some¬ 
what  narrow  viewpoint  in  this  particular  one.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  in  twenty-five  years  of  picturetaking,  there  is  no  film  processing  avail¬ 
able  to  the  amateur  snapshooter  which  approaches  that  offered  by  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  in  consistency  of  results. 

Some  photographers  will  say  this  is  true,  that  the  results  are  consistently 
poor.  For  a  period  in  1962,  while  experimenting  with  Kodachrome  II,  I  was 
ready  to  agree.  Even  eager  to  agree.  In  1961  and  1962  the  processing  of 
Kodachrome  II  by  Eastman  all  too  frequently  resulted  in  lovely  cyan  and 
magenta  splotches  on  the  transparencies.  While  these  were  attractive  in  an 
abstract  sort  of  way,  they  did  nothing  to  improve  the  actual  subject  of  the 
picture.  In  the  normal  huge-business  "'we  can  do  no  wrong”  attitude,  Eastman 
implied  that  these  unusual  color  effects  were  the  result  of  something  the 
photographer  did,  beyond  the  control  of  the  manufacturer. 

Like  most  things,  this  passed;  or  seems  to  have  passed.  The  processing  of 
Kodachrome  II  now  seems  to  have  leveled  off  to  a  dependable  state.  The 
point  to  be  learned  here  is  that  color  films  are  devilishly  tricky  to  process.  After 
having  spent  your  money  for  camera,  film,  and  the  journey  to  picture-worthy 
spots,  your  entire  investment  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  processor.  One  boo-boo 
by  the  processor,  and  your  slides  are  gone.  Therefore,  I  confess  bias  in  this 
respect.  My  personal  preference  is  for  Eastman  processing. 

Despite  the  excellent  other  color  films  now  available,  despite  very  good 
results  I  have  seen  from  the  use  of  several  of  them,  and  despite  my  unhappy 
experience  with  Kodachrome  II  processing,  I’ll  stick  with  a  Kodachrome  film, 
processed  by  Eastman.  So  I  am  biased,  and  you  will  have  to  accept  this,  and 
accordingly  discount  these  opinions  in  whatever  measure  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Scott  is  a  former  Director  of  A1S,  who  has  been  raising  irises  and  photograph¬ 
ing  them  for  25  years.  He  is  an  Associate  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  America, 
and  President  of  the  Saint  Louis  Camera  Club. 
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There  are  two  Kodaehrome  films  currently  available,  the  Kodachrome  II, 
and  newer  Kodachrome-X.  Which  to  use?  Again,  bias  enters  into  a  choice. 
The  faulty  processing  of  Kodachrome  II  during  its  break-in  period  turned  me 
against  it.  Additionally,  the  makers  claim  that  Kodachrome-X  in  some  measure 
recaptures  the  high-contrast  features  of  old  Kodachrome.  So  I  have  turned 
to  Kodachrome-X. 

Experts  from  Eastman  have  privately  confessed  personal  preferences  for 
the  new  Ektachrome-X,  and  slides  I  have  seen,  made  with  this  film,  certainly 
confirm  their  enthusiastic  opinions.  There  seems  to  be  more  snap  and  bright¬ 
ness  in  certain  colors  rendered  on  Ektochrome-X  than  in  the  same  colors  on 
either  of  the  new  Kodachromes.  But  I  prefer  other  qualities  in  which  the 
Kodachromes  have  always  been  superior. 

But  here  are  three  excellent  films,  similar  in  some  ways,  quite  different  in 
others.  Kodachrome  II  has  an  Exposure  Index  of  25,  while  the  other  two  are 
rated  64.  Old  Kodachrome  was  very  slow  in  comparison,  having  an  Exposure 
Index  of  10.  What  do  these  numbers  mean?  That  is,  what  do  they  mean  to 
you? 

To  you,  they  can  mean  much  freedom  in  your  picturetaking.  Consider,  for 
instance  the  Index  of  64  of  the  “X”  films.  You  will  remember  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  full-sunlight-over-the-shoulder  rule  of  thumb  for  old  Kodachrome  was 
f/S  at  1/50  of  a  second.  Under  these  same  conditions,  your  setting  for  either 
of  the  “X”  films  would  be  //18  at  1/50,  or  f/8  at  1/250,  as  you  prefer. 

You  Can  Stop  the  Wind 

Think  what  this  means  to  you!  Do  you  dislike  carrying  a  tripod?  But  do  you 
have  difficulty  holding  your  camera  steady  at  slow  speeds?  Then  you  could 
make  your  picture  at  // 12  at  1/100  of  a  second,  and  be  pretty  sure  of  no 
camera  shake.  Have  you  waited  long  periods  in  a  garden  for  the  wind  to 
abate?  With  these  new  films  you  can  stop  the  wind  with  a  fast  shutter  speed, 
and  not  have  to  wait.  Do  you  want  to  use  special  filters,  but  still  want  to 
keep  the  aperture  small  to  get  the  depth  of  sharpness  you  need?  With  these 
new  films  you  have  stops  to  give  away! 

Sooner  or  later,  flower  photographers  collide  with  a  thing  called  “anomalous 
reflectance.”  A  flower  seems  one  color  to  the  eye,  but  the  film  sees  it  as  some¬ 
thing  else.  This  is  because  the  flower  may  reflect  some  wavelengths  of  light 
to  which  the  eye  is  relatively  insensitive,  but  which  the  film  sees  at  once. 
The  best  known  example  of  this  is  “blue.”  A  flower  appears  to  the  eye  to  be 
blue,  but  on  film  it  comes  out  a  sick  purple.  The  problem  is  an  old  one  to 
iris  photographers,  and  practical  solutions  were  found  by  experimentation  ten 
years  ago.  The  solution,  simply  put,  relies  upon  the  use  of  colored  filters, 
placed  over  the  lens  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  unwanted  color.  In  this 
case,  red. 

With  the  old  Kodachrome,  acceptable  portraits  of  blue  irises  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  a  blue  filter-pack  consisting  of  an  82-B  filter,  plus  an  82-C. 
There  are  a  few  varieties  which  do  not  respond  well  to  these  blue  filters,  on 
old  Kodachrome;  and  for  them  it  was  found  best  to  use  a  cyan  (blue-green) 
filter.  For  such  varieties,  a  CC-30-C  cyan  filter  proved  just  about  right. 

Any  filter  cuts  out  some  entering  light,  so  when  you  put  a  filter  over  the 
lens,  you  must  compensate  for  the  light  it  holds  back.  In  the  case  of  the  82-B 
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plus  82-C  combination,  it  becomes  necessary  to  open  the  aperture  1-1/3  stops 
to  compensate  for  the  filtration.  Or,  conversely,  to  decrease  the  shutter  speed 
an  equivalent  amount.  So,  with  old  Kodachrome  and  the  above  filter-pack  in 
full  sunlight,  with  the  sun  from  behind,  your  standard  setting  would  become 
f/5  at  1/50  instead  of  f/8  at  1/50.  If  the  wind  forced  you  to  use  1/100  of  a 
second,  then  your  setting  became  // 3.5  at  1/100. 

At  apertures  such  as  f/5  or  f/3.5  the  depth  of  sharpness  is  not  good.  In 
closeup  pictures  this  becomes  critical.  Focus  sharply  on  the  beard  of  an  iris, 
and  you  find  the  back  third  of  the  blossom  may  be  definitely  soft.  The  only 
way  to  increase  depth  of  sharpness  is  to  use  smaller  apertures.  But  with  old 
Kodachrome,  the  Exposure  Index  of  10  quickly  proved  a  barrier. 

Use  of  Filters  With  Faster  Films 

With  the  new  faster  films,  you  enjoy  much  freedom  of  choice.  If  you  use 
1/100  of  a  second  as  your  shutter  speed,  your  normal  full  sunlight  light-over- 
the-shoulder  aperture  for  a  film  with  Exposure  Index  64  would  be  about 
//14.  Put  on  the  blue  filters,  and  you  open  up  only  to  // 9.  If  you  prefer 
the  more  attractive  features  of  side  lighting  instead  of  flat  lighting,  then  you’ll 
find  that  with  the  filters  you  can  still  make  the  picture  at  f/6.3  at  1/100. 

Put  the  camera  on  a  tripod  and  use  1/50  of  a  second.  Now,  with  the  blue 
filters,  your  aperture  becomes  // 1 1 ,  and  at  that  aperture  you  will  secure  ex¬ 
cellent  depth  of  sharpness. 

Perhaps  some  garden  scene  needs  to  be  dramatized  by  the  use  of  a  polariz¬ 
ing  filter.  Such  a  filter  will  “cost’’  you  two  stops,  and  with  old  Kodachrome 
you  did  not  have  two  stops  to  give  away.  But  with  the  new  “X”  films,  you 
can  use  a  polarizer,  and  still  be  better  off  than  you  used  to  be  with  old  Koda¬ 
chrome  and  no  polarizer. 

These  new  freedoms— choice  in  selection  of  shutter  speed— choice  in  selec¬ 
tion  of  aperture— choice  in  the  use  of  filters— are  a  very  great  advantage  to 
any  photographer.  For  the  flower  photographer,  many  vexing  problems  are 
immediately  eliminated. 

For  these  reasons,  my  own  choice  of  the  new  color  films  would  be  Koda- 
chrome-X  or  Ektachrome-X.  Because  of  my  personal  preference  for  Koda¬ 
chrome,  I  have  settled  on  Kodachrome-X,  at  least  for  the  1964  season. 

If  beginning  photographers  find  all  this  slightly  confusing,  I  recommend 
that  they  secure  a  copy  of  Bulletin  136,  January  1955,  and  read  the  article 
“The  Kodachrome  Blues,’’  which  deals  in  more  detail  with  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  making  good  flower  closeups. 

If  the  iris  photographers  who  have  struggled  with  wind  and  rain  and  anoma¬ 
lous  reflectance  over  the  years  are  wondering  what  filters  to  use  with  the  new 
films  to  make  blue  irises  come  out  blue  in  the  slides,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
82  series  of  blue  filters  appear  the  most  promising,  and  the  combination  of 
82-B  plus  82-C,  with  1-1/3  stops  compensation,  looks  best.  These  filters  can 
be  purchased  as  gelatin  squares,  or  mounted  in  glass.  The  glass  filters  are 
expensive,  the  gelatins  are  cheap.  A  gelatin  filter,  carefully  handled  and  care¬ 
fully  stored,  will  last  several  seasons.  Mount  the  gelatins  in  “filter  frames” 
made  of  metal,  or  glue  them  between  thin  cardboard,  cut  as  you  wish.  Hold 
them  before  the  lens  in  a  “filter  frame  holder,”  or  hold  them  in  your  hand. 
If  you  hold  them  by  hand,  make  certain  they  are  held  snug  against  the  front 
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of  the  lens  mount,  so  no  light  enters  from  behind.  Move  in  on  the  iris  blos¬ 
som,  pose  it  vertically  in  the  frame  so  that  little  else  appears.  When  using 
filters,  this  is  most  important.  The  filter  affects  not  only  the  color  of  the 
blossom,  as  seen  on  film,  but  also  the  color  of  everything  else  in  the  frame. 
The  color  of  the  blossom  is  changed  as  you  want  it  to  be,  but  other  things 
may  look  pretty  strange.  So  keep  everything  out  of  the  picture  but  the  iris 
blossom,  if  you  can. 


White,  Yellow,  and  Pink  Irises 

All  the  problems  do  not  lie  with  the  blue  irises.  Whites,  yellows,  and  pinks 
present  problems  of  their  own;  mostly  due  to  high  reflectivity.  A  careless 
reading  of  the  light  will  result  in  overexposure.  There  will  be  no  texture  in 
the  flower  parts,  and  the  highlights  will  be  badly  burned  out.  This  is  because 
the  meter  can  only  read  what  it  is  pointed  at,  and  if  you  carelessly  point  it 
so  it  measures  light  reflected  from  foliage  or  soil,  then  your  exposure  will  be 
wrong.  Move  in,  and  take  your  meter  reading  from  the  actual  blossom.  Make 
certain  you  do  not  cast  a  shadow  as  you  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  whites,  yellows,  and  pinks,  stop  down  just  a  trifle  more  than 
the  meter  says  to.  If  the  meter  say  f/8,  stop  down  to  // 9.  If  the  meter  says 
// 1 1 ,  stop  down  to  // 12.  This  small  amount  of  deliberate  underexposure  will 
improve  the  color  saturation  of  the  subject,  and  offset  the  tendency  of  highly 
reflective  colors  to  lose  texture  and  form,  even  with  “correct”  exposure. 

Above  all,  find  the  film  which  suits  you  and  stick  with  it. 

I’ve  told  you  my  personal  preferences,  and  would  by  no  means  suggest  you 
follow  them  if  you  have  preferences  of  your  own.  Yours  may  be  as  good  as 
mine.  Or  better!  Find  what  suits  you,  and  stay  with  it.  Learn  every  charac¬ 
teristic  of  your  selected  film,  and  practice  with  it.  You  do  not  learn  to  make 
better  pictures  with  the  camera  on  the  shelf. 

I  hope  these  suggestions  will  help  you  make  better  flower  pictures. 


Culture  of  Reblooming  Irises 

G.  Percy  Brown 

Reblooming  irises  need  the  best  culture  to  rebloom  early  and  well.  The 
iris  bed  should  be  in  good  soil  which  has  not  grown  irises  before.  In  my 
climate  the  bed  should  be  protected  from  west  and  north  winds  and  have 
full  sunlight  morning  and  afternoon.  Afternoon  sunlight  is  the  more  important. 
Air  drainage  should  be  good  in  order  to  prevent  early  frosts. 

Nearby  trees  can  be  harmful  because  of  shade  and  of  root  competition.  Some 
trees,  such  as  the  locust,  have  small  leaves,  so  don’t  interfere  too  much.  Tall, 
old  oaks  grow  slowly  and  are  deep  rooted,  so  aren’t  bad.  Ash,  maple  and 
most  large-leaved  sorts  cast  too  much  shade  for  irises  to  grow  well  near  them. 

Reprinted  from  The  Reblooming  Iris  Reporter,  January  1964. 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  veteran  rebloomer  hybridizer  and  grower.  Address:  summer,  1603 
Main  Road,  Central  Village,  Mass.;  winter,  Barre,  Mass. 
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A  light  soil  with  plenty  of  humus  is  ideal.  If  alkaline  it  should  be  only 
slightly  so,  and  if  acid,  only  slightly  so.  My  soil  is  a  mixture  of  white  clay 
and  gravel  left  by  prehistoric  glaciers.  It  is  very  acid  and  needs  about  four 
tons  per  acre  of  limestone  to  neutralize  the  acid. 

I  will  now  describe  my  best  location  for  rebloomers.  Our  old  barnyard  has 
a  high  stone  wall  on  its  west  side.  The  steers  formerly  kept  here  were  thus 
protected  from  the  west  wind.  East  of  this  yard  was  a  manure  cellar  that 
received  manure  from  four  or  more  cows.  Drainage  from  this  stored  manure 
flowed  west  20  feet  or  more,  enriching  this  part  of  the  yard.  This  enriched 
soil  was  plowed  for  the  newest  iris  planting  and  the  rhizomes  were  planted  in 
a  row  running  north  to  south. 

In  further  preparation  of  the  bed  for  planting,  four  inches  of  old  manure 
was  put  down  a  foot  and  then  a  handful  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  per  square  foot 
was  added.  Then  unfertilized  clean  soil  was  added  so  that  there  would  be  at 
least  two  inches  of  this  soil  between  the  fertilizer  and  the  iris  roots.  The 
rhizomes  themselves  were  placed  very  close  to  the  surface  with  roots  down. 
The  rhizomes  were  10  inches  apart  in  the  row;  rows  were  far  enough  apart 
for  power  cultivation. 

The  rebloomers  at  the  above  location  bloom  earliest.  There  is  a  morning 
shadow  from  the  wall  but  full  sun  afternoons  until  sunset.  But  my  small 
seedlings  are  on  an  open  slope  north  of  the  barn  and  sloping  to  the  west.  This 
gives  good  air  drainage  that  keeps  off  early  frosts.  Here  there  is  full  exposure 
to  sun  and  wind.  These  exposed  seedlings  must  perform  satisfactorily  or  be 
destroyed,  a  means  of  selecting  the  fittest  for  further  use. 

One  conclusion  from  this  is  that  several  spots  in  the  garden  should  be  tried 
in  deciding  where  to  place  a  bed  of  rebloomers.  Another  is  that  new  soil 
might  be  brought  in  and  used  where  exposure,  shelter,  air  and  water  drainage, 
etc.,  are  best. 

As  to  care,  less  watering  will  be  needed  if  the  soil  is  enriched  with  plenty 
of  humus  and  fertilizer.  Shallow  cultivation  after  each  rain  and  after  each 
watering  leaves  a  dry  top  soil  or  dust  mulch  that  slows  evaporation.  The 
addition  of  some  liquid  fertilizer  in  the  water  when  you  water  every  two  weeks 
in  July  and  August  helps,  in  this  climate  and  soil. 

One  year  I  dug  around  a  clump  of  Autumn  Twilight  irises,  raised  the 
roots  and  soil  up  three  or  four  inches  and  placed  5-10-10  fertilizer  under  these 
outside  roots.  This  clump  had  seven  or  eight  stalks  in  September  although  it 
was  a  four-year  clump.  A  5-10-10  formula  is  best  here  for  such  use.  Too  much 
nitrogen  results  in  too  much  leaf  growth.  In  excessively  rich  soil  many  sorts 
will  bloom  themselves  out  in  the  fall  leaving  no  rhizomes  large  enough  for 
producing  spring  blooms,  thus  halting  spring  hybridizing. 

Another  year  I  had  extra  cattle  manure  on  the  ground  between  the  iris 
clumps.  Rains  leached  nutrients  from  this  that  stimulated  rebloom.  Tve  been 
told  that  Lloyd  Austin  used  di-ammonium  phosphate  in  his  irrigation  water 
with  good  rebloom  resulting. 

Experience  with  named  rebloomers  over  a  long  period  of  years  has  taught 
me  that  each  variety  has  a  general  time  for  rebloom  to  start,  and  that  site, 
soil,  water  supply  and  cultural  practices  can  alter  earliness  of  rebloom  in  any 
particular  year.  Two-year  clumps  start  their  rebloom  earliest.  Inheritance  has 
a  large  part  in  determining  how  well  a  rebloomer  will  rebloom,  but  without 
good  care  few,  if  any,  will  do  so. 
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Drawings  by  Donald  Tufts  After  Sketches 
By  Dr.  Steinen  and  Bee  W arburton 


FIG.  I 


FIG.  2 


FIG.  3 
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The  Hybridise r  as  Artist 

Address  by  Dr.  Robert  Steinen,  Professor  of  Art,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Oswego,  to  the  Northeast  Median  Iris  Society,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
November  9,  1963.  Report  and  commentary  by  Bee  Warburton,  Editor, 
Median  Iris  Society. 

Dr.  Steinen  s  somewhat  unusual  address  fascinated  his  audience  because  of 
the  application  of  principles  of  design  to  our  irises  by  an  artist  who  had  not 
developed  the  specialist’s  eye  in  looking  at  irises.  The  speaker  was  of  the 
opinion  that  of  all  the  elements  of  design,  including  the  various  elements  of 
color,  the  direction  of  line  was  most  important  in  irises.  This  line  should 
enclose  an  area  of  shape  which  is  a  unified  whole;  in  treating  of  irises,  it  is  the 
unification  of  six  shapes. 

Monotonous  repetition  of  these  shapes  gives  a  dispersion  rather  than  a  unifi¬ 
cation  (Fig.  1)  or  a  conflict  in  dominance  (Fig.  2)  which  we  might  translate 
into  the  iris  with  equal  standards  and  falls  (Fig.  3). 

We  are  too  prone  to  ignore  iris  form  in  favor  of  luscious  color  with  crinkling 
and  ruffling;  but  we  can  see  the  speaker’s  point  in  calling  them  ‘'as  shapeless 
as  a  bowl  of  cornflakes,”  which  is  why  we  prefer  to  draw  in  our  standards  and 
flare  out  our  falls  (Fig.  4).  Dr.  Steinen  favored  a  contrast  between  standards 
and  falls  (Fig.  5),  which  translates  into  the  Japanese  form  (Fig.  6);  or  the 
upside  down  (Fig.  7),  which  translates  into  the  onco  form,  so:  neither  of  these 
should  be  judged  by  the  usual  standards  for  bearded  irises. 

Taste  in  art  is  much  influenced  by  fashion— what  is  familiar  looks  good  to 
us.  The  speaker  was  briefly  introduced  to  irises  in  Dr.  McGarvey’s  greenhouse 
before  the  meeting;  he  liked  haft  marks,  which  he  considered  to  give  a  pleasing 
contrast.  However,  he  drew  them  as  in  Fig.  9,  which  is  more  like  our  beloved 
median  “patterns”  than  like  what  we  call  “rough”  or  “noisy”  hafts.  Perhaps  we 
should  be  more  careful  about  the  tidiness  of  foliage  growth,  though.  We 
consider  that  the  simple  swordlike  lines  of  iris  foliage  have  an  ideal  grace,  but 
Dr.  Steinen  drew  them  as  in  Fig.  10,  and  labeled  his  drawing  “Department 
of  Chaos.”  This  terminated  the  discussion. 

We  thought  that  the  speaker  rather  flattered  our  abilities  as  plant  breeders 
in  suggesting  that  we  might  actually  achieve  our  hearts’  desires  in  dealing 
with  the  genes  for  all  these  separate  elements  of  design.  The  plant  breeder’s 
chief  trouble,  as  artist,  is  that  he  cannot  see  the  genotype  of  his  plants,  and 
in  seeking  to  discover  their  elements  he  is  faced  with  an  infinite  number  of 
multiple  choices;  any  trial  and  error  gives  its  answers  only  years  in  the  future. 


REGISTRATIONS  AND  INTRODUCTIONS  IN  1963 

Part  2  of  this  issue  is  the  Registrar’s  report  of  registrations  of  new  irises 
in  1963.  The  number  of  registrations,  680,  is  58  more  than  in  1962.  Recorded 
introductions  in  1963,  also  included  in  the  report,  total  405,  of  which  146 
were  irises  registered  the  same  year;  259  introductions  were  irises  registered 
in  prior  years. 
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Lunar  Fire 

A  golden  amber  self,  by  David  F.  Hall,  being  introduced  this  year. 

Photograph  by  Cooley’s  Gardens. 


JUDGES’  HANDBOOK  COMMITTEE  ENLARGED 

The  committee  for  revision  of  the  Judges’  handbook  has  recently  been 
strengthened  by  the  recruitment  of  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Ferguson,  Mo.,  it  has 
been  announced  by  William  T.  Bledsoe,  chairman. 

“It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Scotty  is  eminently  qualified  both  in  knowledge 
of  irises  and  in  his  effectiveness  of  written  expression,  and  we  are  very  fortu¬ 
nate  to  enlist  his  help  on  this  project,”  Bledsoe  said. 

“Other  valuable  members  of  this  committee  whose  names  have  not  hitherto 
appeared  on  the  ‘roster’  are  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Mrs. 
Crescent  Deru,  Ogden,  Utah.” 

Work  on  the  project  is  fairly  well  on  schedule,  although  much  remains  to  be 
done.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  to  date  has  been  the  great  effort  by 
all  of  the  specialist  groups  to  make  certain  that  their  judging  standards  are 
suitable  for  presentation  to  the  public  in  the  new  handbook.  Updating  and 
clarification  have  been  effectively  accomplished  in  many  areas. 

Members  of  the  committee,  in  alphabetical  order,  now  are:  Mr.  Bledsoe, 
Mrs.  Deru,  Larry  Gaulter,  Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Dr.  William  G.  McGarvey,  J. 
Arthur  Nelson,  Mrs.  Nelson,  Ruth  Rees,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Hugo  Wall. 
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Hybridising  and  Growing  Spurias 

Walker  Ferguson 

The  history  of  my  few  years  in  hybridizing  has  probably  been  much  like 
that  of  any  other  amateur.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  crossing,  growing 
the  seedlings  to  the  blooming  stage,  digging  a  great  many  culls  and  perhaps 
finding  one  that  is  ample  reward  for  it  all.  But  in  the  first  years  how  is  one 
to  decide  which  are  the  good  ones?  This  results  in  keeping  too  many  and  a 
lot  of  hard  work  in  the  future  when  the  clumps  get  large  and  are  hard  to 
dig. 

Years  ago  I  was  chiefly  interested  in  new  fruits,  grain  or  vegetables,  but 
at  one  time  I  worked  for  Frank  Reinelt  at  Santa  Cruz,  California.  He  is 
really  a  big  hybridizer  with  tuberous  begonias,  delphiniums  and  primroses 
and  I  learned  something  of  the  mechanics  of  growing  many  seedlings. 

There  were  no  special  plans  when  I  started  with  spurias  and  I  still  have  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  breeding.  When  asked  about  genetics,  a  school  boy’s 
answer  was  that  it  explains  why  you  look  like  your  father,  and  if  you  don’t, 
why  you  should.  The  bumble  bee’s  wings  are  too  short  for  him  to  fly, 
according  to  the  scientists.  So  I  am  just  a  farmer  at  hybridizing  with  enough 
curiosity  to  try  crosses  even  if  they  say  it  can’t  be  done. 

The  first  seed  was  planted  only  with  the  idea  of  testing  germination  and 
seeing  what  the  small  plants  looked  like;  but  I  learned  that  perhaps  germina¬ 
tion  is  best  the  second  year  and  only  in  cool  weather  (winter  here  in 
Escondido,  California). 

In  1953  I  had  several  of  the  Nies  clones,  Branin’s  Alice  Eastwood,  and 
Milliken’s  White  Heron  and  Wadi  Zem  Zem.  I  also  had  what  I  supposed 
to  be  Sunny  Day  but  which  I  much  later  learned  to  be  a  poor  yellow.  So  I 
expect  to  be  forgiven  for  my  objection  to  the  Eric  Nies  Award  to  Sunny 
Day  at  that  time.  That  spring  I  made  quite  a  lot  of  crosses  entirely  without 
any  real  plan  of  expectation  and  planted  the  seed  in  open  beds.  Some  stray 
horses  got  in  after  a  heavy  rain  and  spoiled  a  good  many  plants,  but  in  1955 
I  had  the  first  bloom  season. 

From  Color  Guard  X  Wadi  Zem  Zem  there  was  a  white  that  seemed 
good,  but  after  another  season  and  reports  from  the  Houston  Test  Garden  I 
decided  on  a  sister  seedling  and  registered  it  in  1958  as  a  Wakerobin.  Not 
a  seed  from  a  Wadi  Zem  Zem  X  Color  Guard  cross  came  the  first  year  but 
did  well  the  next.  This  cross  produced  good  whites,  yellows,  blues,  and  tans, 
all  from  the  same  seed  pod. 

From  Lark  Song  X  Two  Opals  I  selected  seedling  55-2,  a  bright,  flaring, 
ruffled  rusty  that  Robert  Henningsen  still  likes  as  well  as  Driftwood.  That 
seedling  crossed  with  Wadi  gave  me  Good  Nature,  and  that  was  the  only 
one  to  come  from  that  cross  the  first  year.  Many  of  these  seedlings  were 
very  good. 

Another  Lark  Song  X  Two  Opals  seedling  (55-6)  was  nothing  special 
except  that  it  is  a  breeder  for  ruffling.  As  a  side  thought,  I  set  out  two  plants 
of  this  seedling  55-6  and  perhaps  fertilized  heavily.  At  any  rate,  one  flower 
stem  broke  in  a  windstorm.  The  other,  staked,  grew  to  five  feet  with  a  most 
unusual  branching  effect.  At  about  2/2  feet  there  was  a  side  branch  18  inches 


Mr.  Ferguson  lives  in  Escondido  (30  miles  northeast  of  San  Diego),  California. 


long;  higher  on  the  opposite  side,  one  a  foot  long,  and  so  on  up.  I  have 
never  seen  it  since. 

This  (55-6)  crossed  with  Dutch  Defiance,  blue,  produced  one  I  call 
Gold  Lace,  a  ruffled  yellow;  and  this  with  Golden  Lady  has  produced  some 
good  late  ruffled  yellows;  but  also  in  1963  among  the  yellows  was  a  startling 
blue  reverse  amoena  without  any  good  reason. 

Lark  Song  X  Color  Guard  gave  Thrush  Song,  and  that  was  one  I  had 
no  doubt  about  being  good  and  different.  Also  seedling  55-5,  which  to  me 
then  seemed  especially  good.  The  color  is  a  whiter  Lark  Song  but  with  a 
great  deal  of  ruffling  and  with  extra  wide  standards.  It  was  the  only  one  for 
years  to  show  eight  flowers  to  the  stem.  However,  further  study  indicated 
that  with  the  large  flowers  there  is  overcrowding  on  the  stem.  I  used  its 
pollen  on  Investment  but  was  so  skeptical  of  there  being  any  pollen  that  I 
also  used  some  of  a  narrow,  intense  yellow  on  the  same  flower.  The  seed¬ 
lings,  however,  definitely  showed  their  parentage.  Investment  X  55-5  was 
best.  From  these  I  marked  58-5-A,  -B  and  -D,  with  B  being  registered  as 
Windfall.  Even  then  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  which  was  best  but 
Windfall  was  introduced  in  1963.  It  has  the  widest  parts  of  any  I  had 
seen  up  to  that  time  and  also  good  branching  on  the  stem. 

Ruffled  Moth  is  from  Blue  Pinafore  X  Seedling  55-5  with  the  ruffling 
very  noticeable. 

There  were  two  others  from  these  first  crosses,  nothing  in  themselves  as 
flowers,  but  Two  Opals  X  Gold  Nugget  produced  a  small  blue  that  I 
thought  had  a  glint  of  red.  That  by  Cherokee  Chief  and  a  seedling  by 
Counterpoint  got  me  seedling  62-4,  which  may  figure  in  future  red  breed¬ 
ing.  The  other  was  a  brownish  thing  (58-11)  from  Alice  Eastwood  X 
Color  Guard.  I  doubt  if  any  iris  judge  would  give  it  a  second  glance  but 
at  the  time  I  noticed  it  there  seemed  to  be  a  maroon  wash  over  the  brown 
and  I  have  tried  a  good  many  crosses  with  it. 

Shift  to  Red,  a  cross  of  58-11  X  Driftwood,  was  introduced  in  1963. 
Seedling  58-11  also  figures  in  63-16,  which  is  a  cross  with  Tell  Muhlestein’s 
61-4.  Perhaps  more  surprising  is  the  number  of  good  blues  that  appear  from 
some  of  its  crosses.  Dark  Silk  is  Thrush  Song  X  58-11. 

Somewhere  along  this  time  Tell  began  to  send  me  some  of  the  old  English 
and  the  Washington  varieties.  At  first  I  did  not  think  too  highly  of  them  as 
the  flowers  were  narrow.  Also  after  the  first  plant  sent  was  only  Bronzspur, 
I  finally  got  one  from  Weed’s  in  Oregon  that  was  a  fine  dark  blue,  unnamed. 
Then  last  year  Dr.  Bill  Johnson  sent  A.  J.  Balfour.  Practically  all  breeders 
seem  to  feel  that  crosses  with  these  and  the  Nies  strain  are  impossible,  but 
Tell  and  I  have  been  working  at  it  as  they  do  have  exceptional  colors. 
Premier  and  Cambridge  Blue  have  a  42-chromosome  count  and  A.  J.  Bal¬ 
four  a  40  count,  but  it  seems  to  make  no  difference  in  the  case  of  making 
crosses.  I  have  never  seen  a  pod  on  Cambridge  Blue  but  the  pollen  will 
sometimes  work.  I  admire  the  flower  placement  on  Fairy  Wand  but  have 
no  crosses  with  it. 

From  Two  Opals  X  Premier  I  have  Counterpoint.  There  were  only  two 
plants  from  that  cross.  Counterpoint  has  bright  violet  standards  and  light 
yellow  falls  with  some  violet  lines.  Seedlings  from  this  are  really  something 
new  in  colors.  In  1962  there  was  62-5,  which  I  thought  was  pretty  good 
until  1963  when  63-3  and  63-11  were  even  better.  They  have  brown  stand- 
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ards  and  yellow  falls  with  some  radiating  brown  lines  and  hint  of  border. 
Seedling  63-3  won  a  show  certificate  at  Arcadia,  California,  and  was  voted 
High  Commendation,  but  when  63-11  came  later,  it  was  better.  Moon  by 
Day  from  the  same  seed  pod  is  a  near  reverse  amoena,  in  blue,  and  was  also 
voted  HC.  Some  visitors  in  1963  said  they  liked  Moon  by  Day  better  than 
Counterpoint  (four  years  earlier)  without  seeming  to  realize  that  without 
Counterpoint  there  would  have  been  none  of  these  others.  Many  more 
crosses  this  year  may  produce  still  other  unusual  things. 

Two  years  ago  a  cross  of  Thrush  Song  X  Blue  Acres  gave  me  Banners 
of  Blue  which  I  like  as  a  plant  and  flower  but  wish  the  stem  carried  more 
flowers.  Blue  Acres  is  not  a  large  plant  but  its  cross  seedlings  show  vigorous 
growth  with  wide  foliage.  The  blue  seedlings  are  all  taller  than  the  whites. 

From  a  Cambridge  Blue  cross  there  is  one  with  a  weeping  willow  effect 
in  the  foliage  with  the  flowers  held  high.  I  tried  a  cross  with  its  pollen  just 
to  see  if  it  would  take,  on  the  only  available  late  bloom,  a  yellow.  Some 
seedlings  were  bluish  but  one  I  call  Plastic  is  a  strange  translucent  flower 
without  much  color  but  with  five  blooms  open  at  once  on  the  stem. 

Seedling  58-11  X  Cambridge  Blue  gave  me  the  bluest  spurias  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  signal  was  not  a  spot  but  radiating  lines  of  gold.  One  has  poor 
shape  and  the  other  is  a  slow  plant  maker  and  did  not  bloom  in  1963  after 
dividing.  I  made  a  number  of  crosses  with  these  and  got  a  limited  number 
of  very  plump  seeds,  most  of  which  failed  to  germinate  the  first  year. 

There  was  bloom  on  Monteagle  only  once  and  the  clumps  bloomed  com¬ 
pletely  out,  so  I  planted  all  available  seed  and  got  one  seedling  which  1 
believe  is  by  58-11  but  shows  some  red.  Tell  has  a  Monteagle  X  Bronze 
Butterfly  seedling  that  has  a  red  tinge  and  we  have  been  exchanging 
plants  along  this  line.  This  year  there  were  five  or  six  that  might  be  called 
red  so  there  is  at  least  something  to  work  with.  From  my  Monteagle  seed¬ 
ling  crossed  with  a  brown  from  58-11  there  were  three  interesting  seedlings 
in  1963.  One  is  quite  black,  one  chocolate,  and  the  third  looked  red,  to  me. 
The  flowers  are  not  large. 

Practically  all  of  the  listed  blues  fade  very  soon  after  the  flowers  open, 
and  the  signal  patches  are  too  prominent.  I  mentioned  A.  J.  Balfour  as 
having  40  chromosomes  so  it  should  be  compatible  with  most  spurias,  but  I 
succeeded  in  getting  only  one  really  good  pod  of  seed  from  several  attempts. 
This  was  on  a  dark  blue  and  I  have  hopes. 

I  plant  the  seed  when  the  pods  start  to  split,  in  gallon  cans  in  a  mix  of 
peat,  sand,  and  soil.  The  main  reason  for  using  cans  is  that  they  can  be 
shaded  and  kept  moist;  in  open  ground  that  is  almost  impossible  here  in  dry 
California.  Also,  it  is  much  simpler  to  pick  up  a  can  and  pick  out  a  weed 
or  two  than  for  me,  at  77  and  with  arthritis,  to  crawl  among  a  bed  of 
seedlings.  The  cans  are  convenient  at  planting  time  and  really  necessitate 
planting  out,  where  the  beds  may  be  left  with  the  plants  too  thick.  I  plant 
when  the  seedlings  average  about  six  inches  tall,  a  foot  apart  in  rows  three 
feet  apart.  Less  than  half  will  bloom  the  year  after  setting  out  and  so,  with 
the  new  and  the  old,  a  good  deal  of  land  is  tied  up. 

Our  climate  seems  to  suit  spurias  but  we  could  use  more  winter  rain.  On 
established  plants  I  stop  watering  July  first  and  let  them  go  entirely  dry  until 
late  September.  I  have  never  seen  one  die  from  lack  of  water.  The  English 
and  Washington  spurias  show  a  tendency  to  stay  green  later. 
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Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz  has  collected  a  lot  of  spuria  species  and  I  expect  that 
much  further  variations  may  come  by  the  use  of  them.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  see  and  use  these,  but  eyesight  and  arthritis  keep  me  near  home. 

Spuria  germination  is  slow,  erratic  and  often  very  poor,  with  the  largest, 
plumpest  seed  failing  to  sprout.  So  I  feel  that  I  usually  do  not  grow 
enough  plants  from  a  cross  to  give  it  a  fair  test.  I  know  that  Tom  Craig 
often  will  use  a  half  pint  of  seed  from  one  series  of  crosses  in  his  breeding 
with  tall  bearded  irises.  On  the  other  hand,  there  always  seem  to  be  an  awful 
lot  of  seedlings  to  line  out  each  spring.  So  I  keep  on  each  year,  firmly  re¬ 
solved  not  to  make  so  many  crosses  in  the  future  but  unable  to  resist  the 
next  spring  when  new  seedlings  give  a  chance  to  get  something  different. 

The  greatest  failure  so  far  I  feel  is  the  poor  placement  and  small  number 
of  flowers  to  a  stem  and  how  to  correct  it  is  something  I  have  not  solved. 
Sister  seedlings  may  vary  from  seven  to  two  flowers  to  a  stem  and  usually  the 
two  flowers  are  the  ones  that  look  best. 


Additions  and 

Region  1 
Addition: 
Corrections: 

Region  7 
Addition: 

Region  14 
Addition: 

Region  19 
Senior  Judge: 

Region  21 
Additions: 


Correction: 

Region  22 
Addition: 

England 

Addition: 


AIS  JUDGES  FOR  1964 

corrections  in  lists  of  judges,  January  Bulletin,  pp.  80-91. 

Mr.  Donald  I.  Tufts,  Grafton,  Mass. 

Mr.  George  Melnick,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  Carleton  J.  Ulm,  Taunton,  Mass. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Flowers,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

(Exhibition  judge)  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Walters,  Rio  Linda,  Calif. 


Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Lester  Hildenbrandt,  Lexington,  Nebr. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Emery,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Shaver,  Bethany,  Okla. 


Mr.  L.  W.  Brummitt,  Banbury,  Oxon. 


IT  IS  NOT  THE  COLD  WEATHER 

Members  of  the  Twin  City  Iris  Society  have  learned  that  it  is  not  cold 
weather  that  causes  iris  losses.  We  prevent  losses  by  watering  our  gardens 
late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  before  covering  with  hay.  A  dry  soil  condition 
causes  rhizomes  to  dehydrate  during  the  winter  and  can  cause  losses  just  as 
severe  as  pools  of  water  covering  the  iris  garden  when  snow  melts  and  drain¬ 
age  is  poor.— G.  B.  Gable,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Iris  Seed  Pod  Nurseries 


Many  members  of  Region  2  attending  an  Area  auction  last  August  at  the 
Randolph  Iris  Garden,  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
bloomstalks  with  nearly  mature  seed  pods  can  be  assembled  in  a  partly 
shaded  place,  heeled  in,  and  the  ripe  seeds  easily  collected  as  the  pods  mature 
and  begin  to  burst  open.  This  procedure  saves  the  hybridizer  much  time  and 
effort.  It  also  limits  the  possibility  that  seed  pods  from  important  crosses 
will  be  overlooked  until  after  they  have  opened  and  scattered  their  seeds. 
And  seedling  or  breeding  plots  that  are  not  to  be  maintained  for  another 
year  can  be  cleaned  up  and  replanted  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  possible,  either  with  a  new  iris  planting  or  a  fall  cover  crop  such  as 
soy  beans,  buckwheat  or  domestic  rye  grass. 


NEW  FORM  FOR  SHOW  REPORTS 

The  AIS  Exhibitions  Committee  has  prepared  a  new  show  report  form  for 
use  this  year.  Show  committees  that  have  not  received  the  new  report  form 
should  write  to  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  N.  38th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  68104. 
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NATIONAL  ROBIN  PROGRAM  DIRECTORY 

National  Robin  Program  Director 
Jclin  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton,  Mass.,  02186 

ROBIN  DIVISIONS  AND  CHAIRMEN 


Irises  in  General— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90039 

Tall  Bearded—  Co-chairman: 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Bell,  Bellaire  Farm,  Rich 
Hill,  Mo.,  64779 

William  C.  Carter,  611  Second  St., 
Mitchellville,  Iowa,  50169 

Joseph  H.  Hoage,  309  Catskill,  Rich¬ 
land,  Wash.,  99352 

Mrs.  Gny  R.  Kirby,  212  Forrest  Ave., 
Norfolk,  Va.,  23505 

Fred  L.  Nacke,  Richland,  Wash., 
99352 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  1231  Wight- 
naan  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  15217 

Mrs.  Ralph  Uhrig,  1120  Markison 
Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  43207 

Advanced  Hybridizing— Chairman: 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  Box  158,  Declo, 
Idaho,  83323 

General  Hybridizing— Chairman: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collie  S.  Terrell,  926 
Maple  Ave.,  Wasco,  Calif.,  93280 

Pieblooming  Irises— Chairman: 

Edwin  Rundlett,  1  Fairview  Ave., 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  10314 

General  Median— Chairman: 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  R.  2,  Box  541, 
Westboro,  Mass.,  01581 

Div.  Dir.:  Mrs.  Robert  J.  M.  Gantz,  R. 
1,  Box  163,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  18938 

Div.  Eel.:  Mrs.  R.  E.  Peterson,  Hill 
Rd.,  Brentwood,  Tenn.,  37207 

Standard  Dwarf  Bearded— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Roy  Brizendine,  2214  Maryland, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  66605 

Intermediate  Bearded—  Chairman: 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Greenlee,  R.  3,  Chrisman, 
Ill.,  61924 

Miniature  Tall  Bearded— Chairman: 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Witt,  16516  25th  NE,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  98155 


Border  Bearded—  Chairman: 

Keith  Keppel,  517  Jesse  Ave.,  Stockton, 
Calif.,  95205 

Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded— Chairman: 

Walter  Welch,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
46540 

Arils  and  Arilbreds —Chairman: 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Evans,  2905  Avenue  “A,” 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  85364 
Japanese  Irises— Chairman: 

C.  A.  Swearengen,  R.  3,  Box  136, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  47802 
Louisiana  Irises— Chairman: 

Charles  W.  Arny,  Jr.,  Box  511,  S.L.U., 
Lafayette,  La.,  70506 
Siberian  Irises— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Foster  Spofford,  19  Everett  St., 
Beverly  Farms,  Mass.,  01920 
Spuria  Irises— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn,  11122  Claymore 
Drive,  Houston,  Texas,  77024 
Species  and  Natives— Chairman: 

Homer  N.  Metcalf,  Dept,  of  Plant 
Science,  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  59715 
Assistant  Chairman: 

B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  905  Western  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  98104 
International  Robin— Chairman: 

Franklin  P.  Brewer,  1785  Beacon  Hill 
Rd.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  40504 

Asst.  Chm.:  Dr.  Gordon  Loveridge,  2 
Lynch  St.,  Young,  NSW,  Australia 
Regional  Robin— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90039 
Historical  Irises— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Earl  F.  Beach,  420  Bon  Air  Rd., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  15235 
Teens  and  Twenties— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Box  124,  Hitchcock, 
Okla.,  73744 

Iris  Photography— Chairman: 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Lane,  6017  N.  Depauw  St., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  97203 


HOW  TO  JOIN  AN  AIS  ROBIN 

Applications  for  Tall  Bearded  Robins  should  be  sent  to  the  National  Program 
Director.  For  membership  in  other  divisions,  application  may  go  to  the  National 
Program  Director  ( advising  which  divisions  you  wish  to  join )  or  to  the  chairman 
of  the  division  in  which  you  wish  to  enroll.  The  Irises  in  General,  General  Hybrid¬ 
izing  and  General  Medians  Divisions  are  recommended  for  fairly  new  irisarians 
wishing  to  gain  broad  general  background  on  those  topics.  Regional  Robin  applica¬ 
tions  may  be  sent  to  your  own  Regional  robin  representative,  the  National  Director 
or  the  division  chairman.  For  names  and  addresses  of  National  Robin  Program 
personnel  please  refer  to  the  directory  above. 
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AIS  ROBIN  PROGRAM  SECTION 


Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Editor 
Route  1,  Box  72  A, 
Calistoga,  California,  94515 


Keith  R.  Keppel,  Assistant  Editor 
517  Jesse  Ave. 

Stockton,  California,  95205 


Puzzle 

Whatever  has  happened  to  the  Tall  Bearded  robins?  Perusing  the  last  few 
issues  of  Flight  Lines,  and  the  scarcity  of  reports  from  robins  devoted  to  TBs, 
we  might  logically  assume  nobody  loves  ’em  anymore.  We  have  folders  full  of 
excerpts  from  the  special  iris  robins.  A  continual  stream  of  material  comes  in 
from  the  Species  and  Natives,  Siberian,  Spuria  and  Median  robins.  Adelaide 
Peterson,  division  editor  for  the  Median  robins,  is  largely  responsible  for  get¬ 
ting  Flight  Lines  off  the  ground  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  for  she  submits 
not  only  the  meaty  morsels  on  Median  irises,  but  much  cultural  information 
and  comments  on  the  TBs.  This  helps  to  provide  the  peg  on  which  other  TB 
material  can  be  hung  when  we  begin  to  assemble  the  bits  and  pieces  from 
here  and  there  into  some  sort  of  continuity.  From  the  dozens  of  robins  de¬ 
voted  to  various  phases  of  TB  interest,  comparatively  few  report  faithfully. 
This  gives  the  Flight  Lines  editors  guilty  consciences;  we  have  to  use  the  best 
of  what  we’ve  got,  which  at  this  point  is  primarily  important  material  on 
special  irises.  This  delights  the  other-than-TB  irisarians  (ourselves  included) 
but  we  sometimes  wonder  if  it  is  equally  pleasing  to  our  TB-specialist  majority. 
We  therefore  send  a  plea  to  directors  and  reporters  of  robins  devoted  primarily 
to  TB  topics  to  submit  more  material.  It  should  go  to  Keith  Keppel,  address 
above.  He  can’t  work  with  what  he  ain’t  got! 

Keith  did  work  on  this  issue.  To  wit: 

Tips  on  Transplants 

Everyone  seems  to  have  his  own  pet  method  of  handling  iris  seeds  and 
seedlings.  Some  advocate  transplanting  the  tiny  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are 
an  inch  high,  while  others  favor  late  planting.  The  following  experience  re¬ 
lated  by  Margaret  Burnett,  North  Sacramento,  California,  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  all:  “For  the  first  time  I’ve  had  reset  seedlings  die.  The  tops 
turned  brown  and  when  I  dug  them  up  the  root  near  the  little  rhizome  was 
pinched.  Below  that  it  was  normal.  All  I  can  figure  is  that  it  was  too  hot  for 
too  long  after  setting  them  out.  Other  seedlings  that  were  set  out  a  week  later 
are  doing  well,  but  I  did  lose  seven  complete  crosses.  Was  curious  about  this 
so  I  started  asking  others  who  had  planted  seedlings  at  the  same  time  if  they 
had  the  same  experience.  Those  planted  early  had  died.  The  daytime  tem- 
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perature  at  the  first  planting  was  not  below  100°,  at  night  not  below  80°,  so 
they  must  have  just  baked.” 

C.  L.  Elkins,  University  City,  Missouri,  reports  that  his  August  transplants 
fed  weekly  with  a  liquid  fertilizer  showed  as  much  increase  as  those  trans¬ 
planted  in  June.  Hyponex  is  recommended  by  Mrs.  William  Pendell,  St. 
Maries,  Idaho,  as  a  good  fertilizer  for  seedlings.  She  starts  feeding  her  seed¬ 
lings  as  soon  as  they  are  an  inch  high. 

The  advantages  of  early  transplanting  vary  with  the  local  climate.  From 
California  we  get  reports  of  seedlings  set  out  as  early  as  March  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  spring  rains  and  cooler  weather.  In  extremely  hot,  dry  areas 
it  is  probably  best  to  wait  until  the  worst  of  the  summer  weather  is  over  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  the  seedlings— unless  you  are  prepared  to  give  them  an  extra 
dose  of  attention  and  tender,  loving  care. 

If  the  seedlings  are  to  be  transplanted  late  in  the  season,  be  sure  that  they 
have  room  to  grow.  A  shallow  flat  or  small  pot  may  have  sufficient  root  room 
for  seedlings  set  out  early  in  the  season,  but  for  late  transplants,  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  deep  boxes,  large  pots,  gallon  cans,  or  direct  in  the  open  ground 
or  cold  frame.  Allow  more  space  between  the  seeds,  too,  so  the  fans  will  have 
room  to  grow. 

Leda  Christlieb,  Severy,  Kansas,  plants  most  of  her  seeds  in  cold  frames  in 
the  garden.  A  few  get  special  treatment.  “When  I  shuck  my  seeds  I  put  part 
of  them  in  plastic  bags  and  store  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  refrigerator  until 
they  sprout  in  November  or  December.  Then  I  raise  the  seedlings  with  my 
house  plants  until  about  May  15,  when  it  is  time  to  set  them  outside.  I  enjoy 
watching  the  little  seedlings  grow  through  the  winter  when  ice  and  snow 
keep  me  inside.”  This  seems  like  the  hard  way  of  doing  things,  but  to  an 
ardent  iris  enthusiast  like  Leda,  no  sacrifice  is  too  great.  If  you  can’t  have  iris 
in  bloom  in  winter,  at  least  you  can  have  a  few  iris  leaves  to  watch! 

Border  Incidents 

Interest  in  the  border  beardeds  (BBs)  increases  with  each  passing  year. 
This  spring  the  border  devotees  will  be  out  in  droves,  measuring  blooms  and 
making  notes.  One  of  the  chief  complaints  of  the  group  is  the  introduction 
of  short,  clubby,  large-flowered  borders.  Indeed,  some  of  the  varieties  intro¬ 
duced  as  borders  even  fail  to  stay  within  the  28-inch  height  limit  and  are 
nothing  more  than  smallish  (but  not  small!)  tall  beardeds.  The  Median  Iris 
Society  is  aiming  an  educational  program  at  the  hybridizers,  encouraging 
them  to  test  their  seedlings  fully  before  registering  and  putting  them  on  the 
market  in  the  wrong  class. 

Crescent  Deru,  Ogden,  Utah,  summarizes  the  feeling  of  the  general  mem¬ 
bership  as  to  the  functions  of  the  border  irises.  “I  get  the  argument,  ‘I  don’t 
care  whether  yon  like  the  big-flowered  shorties  or  not,  I  grow  them  in  my 
borders  in  front.’  Landscape  value  is  one  thing  to  consider,  surely.  I’m  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  exception,  but  I’m  more  interested  in  the  borders  because  I  can 
find  small-scaled  flower  arrangement  material  in  this  class  of  irises.”  Bennett 
Jones,  Portland,  Oregon,  adds:  “My  idea  of  a  border  iris  is  a  tall  bearded  iris 
reduced  to  the  specifications  with  all  the  parts  in  proportion.  A  28-inch  stalk, 
surrounded  by  tall,  wide  foliage  and  supporting  large  flowers  doesn’t  fill  the 
bill  with  me.”  Most  of  the  group  feel  that  “scale  and  proportion”  should  be 
the  motto  by  which  border  irises  are  evaluated. 
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Breeding  for  borders  has  taken  an  upswing,  too.  In  the  past  few  years  the 
borders  introduced  were  merely  small  segregates  from  tall  bearded  crosses. 
Now  crosses  are  being  made  specifically  to  produce  plants  to  fit  the  class. 
Bennett  Jones  goes  on  to  outline  his  breeding  program  for  obtaining  more  and 
better  borders: 

"To  get  the  proportion  that  suits  my  taste  in  BBs,  I  have  gone  heavily  into 
crosses  of  BB  X  BB.  As  Ben  Hager  discovered,  this  pays  off.  As  I  go  along, 
I  discover  certain  plants  that  give  me  what  I  want.  Frenchi  gives  the  size 
and  proportion,  but  not  so  far  the  color  that  would  be  acceptable.  Color  does 
improve,  however,  in  the  second  generation.  Lipstick  crossed  to  tails  will 
throw  some  BBs,  and  this  spring  I  will  see  seedlings  of  Lipstick  X  BB— the 
plants  now  are  quite  a  bit  smaller  than  the  tall  bearded  seedlings.  I  flowered 
a  few  seedlings  from  Frenchi  X  (Party  Dress  x  Lipstick).  Real  nice  seed¬ 
lings  except  for  color,  but  even  that  shows  promise. 

"I  am  using  intermediates  in  border  work  and  indications  are  that  this  will 
pay  off.  My  #437  was  Polar  Cap  X  Progenitor,  which  produced  intermedi¬ 
ates;  crossed  to  Whole  Cloth  it  gave  several  BBs,  one  of  which  was  named 
Glacier  Bay.  The  cross  of  #437  with  Kiss  Me  Kate  was  interesting  for  size 
and  season.  There  were  plants  with  stalks  15  inches  high,  some  26  inches 
and  some  up  to  36  inches,  most  blooming  with  the  early  named  tails.  I  used 
and  kept  the  very  small  plants. 

“Glacier  Bay  X  sib  gave  similar  results  in  plant  sizes,  but  somewhat  later 
blooming  habits,  and  the  same  held  true  of  a  cross  of  Glacier  Bay  X  Whole 
Cloth.  I  pulled  the  tall  bearded  plants,  the  poor  quality  small  seedlings,  and 
just  sat  and  stared  at  the  remainder,  some  were  that  beautiful.  All  were 
amoenas,  with  falls  varying  from  pale  blue  to  rich  blue-purple.  I  saved  four 
plants  in  the  end,  and  it  wasn’t  easy  to  make  the  choice  except  for  one  with 
white  standards  and  wide,  round,  horizontal  falls  of  blue-purple.” 

Bee  W arbuHon,  Westboro,  Massachusetts,  adds:  “I  think  it  is  true  that  in¬ 
termediates  are  going  to  be  useful  in  BB  work,  though  the  cross  is  hard  to 
make  and  germinate,  so  results  are  slow.  The  next  generation  of  aphylla  hy¬ 
brids  will  break  up  as  to  size,  and  though  they  do  tend  somewhat  to  over¬ 
large  flowers,  the  segregation  is  so  complete  that  all  kinds  can  be  had  with 
enough  progeny.” 

An  observation  by  Crescent  Deru,  which  certainly  seems  borne  out  by  the 
named  varieties  now  on  the  market,  concerns  substance  and  scale.  “I  notice 
that  along  with  the  small  scale  that  we  sometimes  have  weaknesses.  The  more 
beautifully  formed  and  heavily  substanced  flowers  have  heavy,  clubby  stalks. 
The  dainty,  slender,  multiple-branched  types  have  thin,  watery  substance  and 
miserable  form.  I  have  one  breeder  for  stalk,  dainty  size,  and  clean  color  but 
can’t  improve  the  substance  and  form.  There  must  be  a  linkage  here.” 

Linkage  or  not,  improvements  in  this  class  of  charming  irises  are  coming 
thick  and  fast.  Breeders  be  warned:  a  short  stem  is  no  longer  sufficient  ex¬ 
cuse  for  introducing  a  border  iris.  Now  it  had  better  be  short  and  good. 
Remember— scale  and  proportion! 

(Note:  If  he  keeps  up  like  this  we’re  going  to  turn  over  our  blue  pencil.  Ed.) 

A  New  Soil  Preparation  Method 

Edwin  Rundlett,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  has  spent  his  career  in  the  field 
of  horticulture,  and  in  sharing  his  wealth  of  knowledge  with  fellow  irisarians. 
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Ivory  Lace 

A  1964  introduction  by  Rex  Brown. 


He  keeps  his  eye  on  experimental  work  around  the  country  to  see  what  might 
be  applied  to  iris  growing. 

“Some  of  you  have  had  trouble  with  seedlings  that  suddenly  go  ‘flop.’  Others 
have  had  weed  troubles.  I’ll  tell  you  of  this  experiment.  It  started  with  lawn 
preparation  according  to  Cornell  recommendations;  the  calcium  cyanamid 
method.  It  is  a  drastic  method  but  I  think  good— so  good  that  I  extended  it 
to  seedling  bed  preparation.  If  full  details  are  wanted,  ask  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York,  for  their  booklet  on  it.  Free  to  New  York 
residents;  just  a  few  cents  to  others. 

“The  lawn-making  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that  calcium  cyanamid 
will  kill  all  vegetable  and  germinating  weed  seeds,  as  well  as  some  pests.  It  is 
high  in  lime  and,  when  decomposed  by  microorganisms  in  the  soil,  provides 
nitrogen  for  crops.  It  is  raked  into  the  surface  inch  at  the  rate  of  60  pounds 
per  1,000  square  feet,  then  the  surface  is  kept  moist  for  three  weeks  while 
nothing  is  grown  or  sown.  The  soil  below  is  heavily  dosed  with  0-20-20 
fertilizer.  Notice  this  contains  no  nitrogen.  I  am  purposely  avoiding  minute 
details  as  the  circular  should  be  obtained  by  anyone  wanting  to  try  this. 

“In  the  case  of  the  iris  seedbeds  I  did  more.  Instead  of  preparing  just  4-6 
inches  of  surface  soil,  I  double-dug  each  bed  and  worked  into  the  lower  part 
a  lot  of  compost  containing  a  little  chicken  manure  (high  in  nitrogen)  and 
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some  horse  manure  (couldn’t  get  cow)  three  to  four  years  old.  That,  plus 
some  0-20-20,  stayed  down  deep  and  the  topsoil  remained  on  top.  The  double 
digging  made  the  beds  22  inches  deep  and  the  compost  caused  a  mounding, 
such  as  that  seen  at  Presby  Gardens.  The  mounding  is  very  important.  After 
a  three-week  waiting  period,  winter  rye  will  be  sown.  In  early  spring  that 
will  be  skimmed  off  leaving  only  roots  and  short  stubble,  the  skimmings  going 
to  the  compost  pile.  In  May  I  hope  the  new  crop  of  seedlings  will  be  lined 
out. 

‘‘The  irises  in  my  1963  garden  looked  very  well.  I  think  I  lost  only  three 
fans  in  the  whole  garden  due  to  borers.  The  sudden  lopping  over  of  young 
seedlings  was  also  practically  stopped.  Those  helpless  little  ones  were  the 
ones  that  had  proved  most  discouraging  the  past  two  years.  Older  plants 
could  be  salvaged  as  they  go  a  fan  at  a  time.  But  the  elders  were  also  sur¬ 
prisingly  healthy  this  year.  I’m  learning  and  the  story  will  come  out  some 
day.” 

Edwin’s  mention  of  using  winter  rye  as  a  cover  in  his  waiting  seedling  bed 
relates  to  a  report  from  Leon  Losey,  Yucaipa,  California,  on  his  use  of  a  leg¬ 
ume  cover. 

“I  plant  vetch  in  November,  cut  it  down  and  rototill  it  into  the  soil  in  April, 
and  plant  irises  the  last  of  June.  I  use  superphosphate  in  the  compost  pile 
and  keep  the  compost  going  for  almost  a  year  before  I  spread  it  on  the  ground 
where  I  planted  vetch.  I  do  this  to  one-third  of  the  iris  plot  each  year  so 
irises  grow  in  the  same  place  only  two  years.” 

As  this  is  written  in  early  March  we  look  out  over  orchards  and  vineyards 
brilliant  with  a  solid  cover  of  golden  yellow  mustard.  Visitors  not  familiar 
with  our  agricultural  practices  always  remark  about  the  mustard,  wondering 
if  it  is  a  weed  pest.  The  mustard  was  brought  into  the  Napa  and  Sonoma 
Valleys  by  the  Spanish  padres  in  the  mid-1700’s.  While  still  green,  so  it  will 
add  some  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  it  will  be  tilled  under  just  as  the  fruit  trees 
begin  to  flower.  A  little  later  in  some  of  the  vast  expanses  of  vineyard  the 
ground  will  be  a  solid  blanket  of  bright  blue  as  the  lupines,  also  legumes, 
flower.  We  recall  Roy  Davidson,  visiting  on  a  search  for  Pacific  Coast  native 
irises,  saying  that  even  if  he  found  not  a  single  worthwhile  native  iris,  his  trip 
from  Washington  was  well  worth  the  sight  of  the  fields  of  lupine  in  full  bloom. 

More  on  Siberians 

In  the  last  issue  of  Flight  Lines  we  hinted  at  interesting  developments  in 
new  Siberian  irises.  Fred  Cassebeer  more  fully  describes  his  newest  one.  “I 
have  named  and  registered  seedling  #824  as  Pirouette  and  shall  introduce 
it  this  year.  Pirouette  gives  the  effect  of  a  bicolor  with  its  medium  blue 
standards  and  falls,  and  the  contrasting  pale  blue  style  branches.  Just  what 
term  could  one  use  to  describe  this  type?”  Dorothy  Spofford  suggested  “vari- 
color”  or  even  “contra-color”  to  start  the  discussion  going,  expecting  better 
ideas  to  be  forthcoming  as  Siberian  enthusiasts  try  to  find  a  properly  descrip¬ 
tive  term. 

Charlotte  Withers,  editor  of  The  Siberian  Iris,  comments  that  she  dislikes  the 
trait  of  some  Siberians  which  fall  over  early  in  the  season.  “Perhaps  I  am 
mistaken  but  my  white  Siberians  seem  to  hold  the  foliage  erect  much  better 
than  the  colored  varieties,”  she  notes. 

The  quest  for  pink  Siberians  seems  to  be  as  engrossing  an  adventure  as 


the  search  for  yellow  ones.  New  Zealand’s  Lucy  Delaney  reports,  “Some 
seedlings  I  liked  this  year  were  some  rosy  pinks  and  reds  from  Eric  the  Red. 
These  did  not  have  the  blue  patch  of  Towanda  Red  Flare  but  resembled 
it  in  growth  habit.  Among  them  were  some  very  pretty  soft  blues  that  had 
pink  in  greater  or  lesser  amounts  on  the  styles.  These  all  flower  well,  are 
shortish  (about  18  inches)  and  have  what  I  call  good  form.  I  have  been  taking 
particular  notice  of  style-arms;  to  me  they  appear  to  have  the  importance  that 
the  beards  have  in  dwarf  irises. 

“My  seedlings  from  Mirza  are  lovely,  ranging  from  deep  velvety  violet  ones 
with  gold  or  white  spots  speckled  with  violet,  to  pale  blues  and  lavenders 
over  creamy  yellows.  A  seedling  from  I.  clarkei  is  an  intense  blue  without 
being  dark.  One  seedling  is  almost  a  turquoise.” 

Western  Native  Beauties 

The  Pacific  Coast  native  irises  seldom  fail  to  impress  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  them  in  good  display.  One  of  the  best  known  is  I.  doug- 
lasiana,  found  almost  the  length  of  the  California  coast  from  Santa  Barbara 
northward  into  Oregon.  It  is  most  often  seen  from  pale  lavender  to  deep 
violet,  though  frequently  found  in  pale  to  deep  yellow,  sometimes  intricately 
veined  and/or  spotted,  nestled  against  steep  cliffs  or  spreading  color  across  a 
coastal  pasture.  Devotees  of  these  western  natives  long  to  share  the  beauty  of 
these  irises  with  those  who  don’t  know  them.  Ben  Hager,  Stockton,  California, 
says,  somewhat  plaintively: 

“I  wish  some  of  the  cold-weather  people  of  the  Eastern  U.S.  would  try 
using  I.  douglasiana  as  a  tub  plant;  in  a  large  tub  with  rollers  so  it  could  be 
moved  in  out  of  the  extreme  cold.  It  would  make  a  beautiful  specimen  plant 
with  its  shiny  dark  green  leaves  even  when  out  of  bloom.  In  a  tub  it  would 
make  a  sight  that  would  bring  people  from  miles  around  to  see!  One  thing 
to  remember  in  the  culture  of  I.  douglasiana  is  that  it  favors  a  good  leaf 
mouldy  soil  that  is  slightly  acid. 

“Seeds  of  1.  douglasiana  do  sprout  very  easily  in  spring,  but  I’m  sure  if 
they  were  planted  out  in  the  ground  in  severe  winter  climates  they  would  die 
in  the  cold.  After  all,  the  douglasiana  grows  right  along  the  seacoast  here 
where  it  barely  gets  a  little  frost  and  no  really  freezing  weather.” 

Large  golden  yellow,  beautifully  veined  flowers  characterize  a  robust  west¬ 
ern  native  from  a  fairly  cold  winter  habitat.  This  is  the  little-known  1.  brac- 
teata  of  southwestern  Oregon  from  around  the  Grants  Pass  area  and  down 
into  northwestern  California,  generally  the  area  of  the  Six  Rivers  National 
Forest.  Lee  Lenz  has  produced  some  outstanding  hybrids  using  it  with  re¬ 
lated  species;  it  is  a  magnificent  garden  plant,  extremely  difficult  to  grow  in 
the  garden.  Delora  Thompson,  one  of  the  leading  collectors  of  western  natives 
tells  how  she  handled  it  in  transplanting  from  the  wild  into  her  garden  at 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

When  we  collected  1.  bracteata  we  found  them  very  shallow-rooted  in  a 
sandy  clay  in  semi-shade.  The  ones  I  had  best  luck  with  I  planted  on  top  of 
worked  soil,  covering  the  rhizome  with  its  sandy  dirt  brought  along  with  the 
plant  from  its  own  area.  Over  this  I  put  some  moss  from  the  same  area  and 
on  top  of  the  moss  I  put  a  stone.  This  is  the  way  we  found  them  growing 
most  often  and  the  transplanted  ones  didn’t  even  wilt  down.” 

Since  many  people  throughout  the  world  usually  are  able  to  start  growing 
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Pacific  Coast  natives  from  seed,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  best  way  for  anyone 
outside  their  native  ranges  to  try  them,  some  of  the  methods  used  by  collectors 
are  interesting.  Here’s  one  from  Roy  Davidson: 

“Seed,  refrigerated  since  harvest,  then  soaked,  is  planted  in  soil  in  seed 
pans.  For  seed  pans  I  use  the  lower  half  of  quart-size  milk  cartons  with  holes 
and  sand  in  the  bottom.  Thirty-six  of  them  fit  snugly  into  a  flat  and  facilitates 
handling.  They  are  set  on  a  heat  cable  in  an  open  frame.’’ 

Orpha  Salsman,  also  of  Seattle,  reports  another  method.  “I  used  a  method 
similar  to  the  Tag  doll’  method  that  we  used  to  check  corn  germination  by, 
long  ago.  First  I  took  a  sheet  of  foil  and  a  paper  towel;  the  paper  towel  was 
dampened  with  the  disinfectant  Natraphine.  Seed  was  scattered  on  top  of  it, 
the  edges  were  turned  in  and  rolled  up,  securing  the  roll  with  a  rubber  band. 
These  were  kept  in  the  vegetable  crisper  of  the  refrigerator  for  about  six 
weeks,  when  the  seeds  began  to  sprout  and  were  planted  out.  In  the  matter 
of  a  few  days  they  were  up  and  have  come  along  nicely,  with  very  good 
germination.” 

Homer  Metcalf,  head  of  the  Plant  and  Soil  Science  Department  at  Montana 
State  College  in  Bozeman,  and  chairman  for  the  Species  and  Natives  robins, 
is  a  specialist  in  I.  missouriensis,  another  western  native.  He  finds  that  it  takes 
about  three  months’  stratification  in  wet  peat  moss  for  seeds  of  missouriensis 
to  germinate.  That  from  Arizona  takes  a  bit  less  time  than  the  northern  seed, 
he  notes. 

Roy  Davidson  notes  something  important  to  remember  if  one  is  to  know 
what  kind  of  seed  one  has,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  shared  with  others.  “Garden 
seed  should  be  so  labeled.  If  the  plant  from  which  it  was  collected  was  grow¬ 
ing  with  any  other  compatible  species,  it  should  be  labeled  O-P’  (open  polli¬ 
nated).  If  you  hand  pollinate  something  it  should  be  marked  ‘H-P’,  and  the 
parentage  given.” 

Search  for  Iris  Antiques 

Mrs.  Everett  Randles,  Sherman,  Texas,  seems  to  be  having  some  luck  in 
locating  very  old  varieties  to  add  to  her  collection.  “I  have  Cuban  Carnival, 
an  H.  P.  Sass  introduction  in  1948.  It’s  what  I  would  call  a  ‘fancy’  or  ‘wierdie,’ 
reddish  purple  with  a  lot  of  yellow  in  the  flower  center.  My  list  of  old  irises  gets 
longer  with  the  addition  of  hundreds  from  the  Rutgers  collection,  LeGron’s 
Gardens,  Evans  Gardens,  and  others,  including  gifts  from  members  of  the 
Historical  Iris  group.  They  will  be  available  to  hybridizers  especially.  And 
I’m  still  tracking  down  antiques.  There’s  a  lavender-ground  plicata  Azara 
that  I’d  give  a  good  price  for,  and  Buriensis,  said  to  be  the  only  named  plicata 
earlier  than  Mme.  Chereau.” 

If  anyone  knows  where  these  varieties  can  be  found,  Everett  would  ap¬ 
preciate  hearing  of  him. 

A  Toad  Tale 

It  doesn’t  refer  to  the  hindside  of  a  polar  bear  on  a  cake  of  ice,  but  to  one 
of  the  most  practical  pets  any  garden  can  have.  Tom  Buckley,  the  irrepressible 
humorist  in  Chicago,  and  his  family  are  owned  by  a  pet  toad  named  Max. 
Tom  defends  the  value  of  Max  as  a  garden  subject. 

“A  toad  in  three  months  time  eats  10,000  insects,  16  percent  of  them 
cutworms  and  a  long  list  of  other  insects,  almost  all  destructive.  I  don’t  know 
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TWINTREES 

Introducing  for  1964  the  Following: 


GOLD  TOP  HAVEN 
Our  Sdlg.  1H-3 
$25.00 

Midseason,  hgt.  36",  S.  pale  gold,  F.  white, 

B.  and  heart  yellow.  (Gay  Haven  X  Lynn 
Hall) 

LOMBARD  HAVEN 
Sdlg.  Y  35-9 
$50.00 

Midseason,  medium  hgt.,  S.  snow  white,  F. 
lilac  pink.  Very  large.  (  (Bright  Song  x 
Norah)  x  (Cathedral  Bells  x  June  Mere¬ 
dith)  )  x  June  Meredith  X  (Tell’s  56-50  x 
Whole  Cloth) 

BLUE  DAMSON  HAVEN  Hgt.  40";  deep  blue  violet,  with  still  deeper 


Sdlg.  16  W-2 
$35.00 

blue  beard.  (Purple  Haven  x  Steel  Haven) 

X  (Azure  Haven  x  Alecia) 

DAWN  HAVEN 

Sdlg.  30w-2 
$25.00 

E.  to  L.;  smooth  pink,  long  blooming.  (June 
Meredith  x  (Happy  Birthday  x  June  Mere¬ 
dith)  )  X  June  Meredith 

TWILIGHT  HAVEN 
Sdlg.  92H-3 
$35.00 

Hgt.  36",  midseason;  deep  blue  self.  (El¬ 
eanor’s  Pride  X  Azure  Haven) 

CARNIVAL  HAVEN 
Sdlg.  5H-2 
$35.00 

Hgt.  36",  early;  S.  pale  yellow,  F.  purple 
rose. 

BUTTERFLY  HAVEN 
Sdlg.  534  N 
$35.00 

Hgt.  36",  E.  to  L.;  smooth  pink  self.  (First 
Violet  X  Steel  Haven) 

JEWEL  HAVEN 

Sdlg.  30W-3 
$25.00 

Hgt.  35",  E.  to  L.;  smooth  pink  self.  (Hap¬ 
py  Birthday  x  June  Meredith)  X  June  Mere¬ 
dith 

OVERSEAS  HAVEN 
Sdlg.  FI  41-4 

Hgt.  36",  midseason;  S.  white,  F.  strong 
blue,  very  ruffled.  (Seamaster  X  Whole 
Cloth) 

Note:  For  prices  of  our  earlier  Haven  introductions 
please  write  us  for  quotations. 

TWINTREES  IRIS  GARDENS 


4284  AUBURN  ROAD 

MEMPHIS  16,  TENNESSEE 
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who  kept  score  for  this  statistic,  but  I  do  know  that  our  pet  toad.  Max,  keeps 
us  hopping  to  stay  abreast  of  his  voracious  appetite.  Toads  can  be  domesti¬ 
cated  in  the  garden  by  introducing  them  from  the  wild,  allowing  them  a 
period  of  acclimatization,  providing  ‘houses’  of  overturned  clay  flowerpots  with 
a  ‘door’  punched  out  of  the  side  and  sunk  a  few  inches  into  the  ground,  and 
keeping  a  shallow  pan  of  water  for  them.  If  you  are  squeamish  about  toads: 
they  don’t  give  warts;  they  feed  nocturnally  and  won’t  ordinarily  be  seen  in 
daylight;  they  hibernate  in  winter;  they  can  live  30  years;  if  kept  indoors  they 
can  distinguish  between  members  of  the  household;  and  if  you  look  closely, 
you  will  find  that  they  have  a  handsomeness  all  their  own,  at  least  superior 
to  the  cutworms  inside  them.” 

Twice  Toad  Tale 

Oscar  Danker,  Healdsburg,  California,  has  a  /4-acre  garden  devoted  to  irises 
and  companion  plants.  It  is  laced  with  concrete  walks,  which  look  like  per¬ 
fectly  normal  walks,  but  are  actually  a  complete  housing  development  ex¬ 
clusively  for  toads.  When  Oscar  prepared  the  forms,  he  inserted  24-inch 
lengths  of  2-inch  iron  pipe  across  the  width  of  the  walk  form.  After  the 
concrete  was  poured  and  set,  the  pipes  were  removed.  The  resulting  tunnels 
were  immediately  rented  out  to  scores  of  toads.  One  can  stroll  along  the 
walk,  and  at  intervals  reach  down  to  tap  the  side  of  it  with  a  stick,  and  out 
will  come  a  blinking,  sleepy-eyed  individual  to  see  who’s  calling.  Oscar  has 
found  that  his  toad  friends  keep  the  iris  plantings  virtually  clean  of  insects. 

Backtalk  on  Hardiness  of  Spnrias 

Some  of  our  spuria  enthusiasts  are  rather  nervous  for  fear  that  remarks  of 
Clarke  Cosgrove  on  hybridizing  potentials  of  spuria  varieties  for  cold-winter 
areas  might  be  misinterpreted.  In  the  last  issue  of  Flight  Lines  (January  ’64, 
page  33)  Clarke  suggests  one  approach  might  be  to  try  lines  involving  no 
southern  California  varieties  in  the  background.  To  add  to  his  thoughts,  we 
have  some  reports  from  people  in  severe-winter  areas  who  have  good  success 
with  southern  California  spurias.  G.  E.  Redman  grows  Wadi  Zem  Zem, 
Fairy  Dawn,  Dutch  DeFiance  and  Pastoral,  among  others,  with  success 
in  Ralston,  Nebraska.  Arthur  Clayton  in  cold-cold  Maine  reports  first-year 
bloom  on  White  Heron  and  Saugatuck.  He  feels  his  report  may  be  a  little 
premature,  but  that  his  plants  of  such  varieties  as  Bronzspur,  Golden  Nug¬ 
get,  I.  ochroleuca  were  growing  after  spending  the  winter  under  heavy  snow 
cover,  and  gave  a  fair  percentage  of  first-year  bloom. 

In  Indianapolis,  Earl  Roberts  lost  some  plants  after  a  severe  winter  but  got 
bloom  on  Sunlit  Sea,  Michigan  State,  Sunny  Day,  Russet  Flame,  and 
1.  ochroleuca. 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  I.  ochroleuca,  the  tall  white 
species  with  intriguing  yellow  signal  patch,  which  hails  from  a  Mediterranean 
habitat,  is  not  fully  hardy.  It  has  been  described  as  “growing  like  a  weed” 
in  places  in  the  Midwest;  Homer  Metcalf  reports  on  an  area  in  Montana 
where  a  yellow  spuria  has  escaped  cultivation  and  naturalized  along  stream- 
sides.  From  Brother  Charles  Reckamp  in  Techny,  Illinois,  we  have  a  report 
that  all  spurias  sent  him  in  a  new  collection  from  the  Southwest  bloomed 
after  wintering  under  a  marsh  hay  mulch.  He  thought  Morningtide  es- 
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AIS 

Membership  Rates 


Annual  . $  5.00 

Triennial  12.50 

Family  .  6.00 

Family  Triennial  15.00 

Sustaining  .  10.00 

Research  25.00 

Life  .  100.00 

Family  Life  125.00 


FLOWER 
BOOK 

If  you  love  flowers,  we  want  you  to  have  a 
free  copy  of  the  new  Park  Flower  Book  for 
1964. 


FREE 


"America's  Finest 
Seed  Catalog" 


This  catalog  lists 
&  describes  over 
3000  varieties  of 
flower  seed  and 
plants — 

Also  seed  of 
house  and 
window  plants. 
Book  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions, 
pronouncing  in¬ 
dex,  germination 
tables,  lots  of 
helpful  informa¬ 
tion. 

Send  a 
postcard 
today  for 
your 

FREE  FLOWER 
BOOK 


GEO.  W.  PARK  SEED  CO. 

GREENWOOD  16,  S.C.  29647 


"IRIS  CULTURE  AND  HYBRIDIZING  FOR  EVERYONE" 


The  first  book  ever  written  entirely  for  hybridizers!  It  is  the  cream  skimmed  from  notes 
taken  from  literally  thousands  of  letters,  written  in  Hybridizing  Robins  directed  by  the 
compiler  during  the  past  15  years,  and  answers  almost  any  question  the  average  or 
beginning  hybridizer  might  ask.  Only  $5.75.  Order  from,  or  write  for  descriptive  folder  to: 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE,  Declo,  Idaho 


Our  Advertisers 
Deserve 
Your  Support 


AT  L  A  S  Fish  Emulsion 

FERTILIZER 

fora  better  garden 


*100%  Organic  *De-Odorized 
•  Non-Burning 

Easy  to  use.  Inexpensive.  Im¬ 
proves  soil  structure.  Contains 
all  growth  nutrients.  Use  in¬ 
doors,  outdoors.  SAFE  TO  USE 
on  onything  that  grows.  Mix 
with  water  or  use  with  hose  ap¬ 
plicator  1  gol.  covers  2500- 
3000  sq.  ft.  Excellent  for  lawns. 

AT  YOUR  GARDEN  SUPPLY 
STORE,  or  if  not  available,  di¬ 
rect,  postpaid. 

pint  $190  GALLO* 
$1  QUART  |  $6.25 


ATLAS  FISH  FERTILIZER  CO. 


I  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco  II.  Room  669 


USE  ATLAS  FOR  A  BETTER  GARDEN 
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pecially  fine  and  thinks  the  florists  will  like  it  on  the  commercial  market  he 
supplies.  Tell  Muhlestein  in  Utah,  and  Myron  Biggers  in  the  Midwest  grow 
spurias  commercially  and  are  very  successful  with  almost  a  complete  inventory 
of  the  spuria  classics  plus  their  own  new  seedlings.  Mary  Redford  of  Yuma, 
Arizona,  past  president  of  the  Spuria  Iris  Society,  and  Johnny  Johnson  of 
Phoenix,  the  SIS  Newsletter  editor,  have  supplied  many  interesting  reports 
which  will  calm  any  qualms  one  might  have  in  adding  southern  California- 
bred  spuria  varieties  to  a  cold- winter  area  collection.  We  ll  add  further  re¬ 
ports  from  time  to  time  for  there  is  exciting  news  of  new  varieties  from  Walker 
Ferguson,  Marion  Walker,  and  other  hybridizers,  along  with  reports  that  their 
irises  are  doing  splendidly  nearly  everywhere  they  are  grown. 


AN  INVOCATION 

O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 

We  lift  our  hearts  in  gratitude  to  Thee  for  all  the  manifestations  of  Thy  love. 
As  we  gather  together  now  as  a  fellowship  of  flower  lovers, 

We  praise  Thee  for  the  many-hued  splendor  of  the  rainbow  which  Thou  hast 
splashed  across  the  sky  and  across  our  gardens. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  sweet  fragrances  that  greet  our  nostrils  as  we  bend 
fondly  over  freshly  opened  blossoms  still  asparkle  with  diamond  dew. 
Forbid  that  we  should  walk  through  this  world  of  beauty  with  unseeing  eyes. 
Grant  that,  as  flowers  love  the  light,  we  may  love  Thee,  the  Source  of  Light. 
As  we  sense  that  we  are  working  with  Thee  in  our  gardens,  give  us  also  the 
desire  to  work  with  Thee  in  the  building  of  Thy  eternal  kingdom. 

Be  with  us  now  in  this  hour  of  feasting  and  fellowship. 

Bless  this  food  to  our  sustenance  and  us  to  Thy  service.  In  Jesus’  name,  Amen. 

[By  Dr.  Edwin  Munson  at  a  Region  9  meeting.  Dr.  Munson  was  then  pastor  of  the 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Lutheran  Church  in  Chicago;  he  now  resides  in  Lynn,  Mass.] 


SOME  IRIS  SHOWS 


This  list  includes  all  shows  reported 
subject  to  change  due  to  the  season. 


City 

Dates 

Calif.,  San  Diego 

May 

2-3 

Kans.,  Wichita 

May 

9-10 

Mich.,  East  Lansing 

May 

30 

Minn.,  Minneapolis 

June 

6-7 

Mo.,  Neosho 

May 

9-10 

Nebr.,  Lexington 

May 

26 

N.  Mex.,  Albuquerque 

May 

9-10 

N.Y.,  Oyster  Bay 

May 

30 

Rochester 

June 

7 

Okla.,  Muskogee 

May 

9-10 

in  time  for  publication.  The  dates  are 

Location 
Floral  Building 
Wichita  Heights  High  School 
American  Legion  Memorial  Bldg. 
3033  Excelsior  Boulevard 
Farmers  Room,  Courthouse 
Veterans’  Building 

Floriculture  Building,  Fair  Grounds 

Christ  Church 
Midtown  Plaza 

Exhibition  Building,  Hatbox  Field 
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Cassebeer  SIBERIAN  IRIS 

1964  INTRODUCTION 

PIROUETTE  (#824)  Clear  medium  blue,  with  broad,  rounded,  strongly 
flaring  falls  and  short,  upright  standards.  Prominent  contrasting  style 
branches  of  light  blue,  giving  effect  of  a  bitoned  pinwheel.  H.C.  63. 

. Each  $8.00  net 


PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTIONS 

WHITE  SWIRL  (’57)  H.M.  ’58,  Morgan  Award  ’62,  A.M.  (RHS)  ’62.  An 


impressively  different  flaring  white  . $3.00 

VIOLET  FLARE  (’60)  H.M.  ’61.  Unique  violet  self .  5.00 

RLUE  BRILLIANT  (’60)  H.M.  ’61.  Very  bright  blue .  5.00 

PLACID  WATERS  (’62)  H.M.  ’63.  Large,  effective  blue .  6.00 


SPECIAL  COLLECTION 

One  each  of:  White  Swirl,  Violet  Flare,  Blue  Brilliant,  Placid  Waters 
(Value  $19.00).  All  four  for  . $15.00 


CASSEBEER  IRIS  NURSERY 

414  STRAWTOWN  ROAD  WEST  NYACK,  N.Y.,  10994 


SHEAFF  GARDENS 

We  would  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  all  convention-goers  to  stop  at  our 
garden  on  the  way  to  Chicago.  Our  season  here  in  the  Illinois  River  Valley  is 
about  10  days  earlier  than  Chicago,  so  please  come  before  convention,  not  after. 

We  have  no  introduction  for  1964,  but  have  many  which  we  hope  will  be  ready 
for  the  coming  years.  Let  us  show  them  to  you  along  with  former  introductions. 
ROBERT  SMITHWOOD  (1963)  (Hall  pink  X  Celestial  Glory)  34",  M-L. 

A  ruffled,  medium  violet-red  flower  (Wilson  Ruby  Red)  with  a  touch  of  gold  on 
its  laced  edges  and  at  the  hafts.  Sturdy  stalks  with  4-way  branching.  Flowers  have 
extra  substance  and  the  plant  itself  is  extra  vigorous.  We  are  using  this  in  a  red- 

from-pink  program . $22.50 

PINK  FLURRY  (1962)  (Fay  51-40  X  Pink  Formal)  36",  E-M. 

This  is  the  most  heavily  ruffled  pink  that  we  have  seen.  Clarity  of  color,  and 
lace  in  addition  to  the  ruffling,  have  made  this  our  most  popular  iris.  It  has  proved 
a  wonderful  parent  for  pinks  and  whites  with  red  beards.  Exhibition  Certificate 

1961  and  mention  at  Denver  1963 . $22.50 

SUNRISE  SERENADE  (1962)  (Fay  51-40  X  Fay  49-39)  36",  M-VL. 

This  is  one  of  our  least  seen  introductions  because  of  the  late  season.  Those 
who  do  see  it  prefer  it  to  all  the  others.  It  has  been  in  very  short  supply.  It  is 
soft  mauve  with  golden  hafts  and  a  white  blaze  setting  off  the  red  beard.  Beautiful 

branching  and  rebranching  insure  a  long  season . $22.50 

LITTLE  LYNN  (1962)  (Fay  49-39  X  Mary  Randall)  18",  E-M. 

This  is  a  charming  little  pink  border  iris  in  its  own  right.  But  our  main  pride 
in  this  small  charmer  is  its  ability  to  throw  seedlings  much  smaller  and  daintier  than 
itself.  We  are  convinced  after  seeing  its  seedlings  that  a  tetra  table  is  very  pos¬ 
sible.  H.M.,  1963 . $5.00 

MARILYN  AND  CHARLES  SHEAFF 

627  MAIN  STREET  OTTAWA,  ILLINOIS 
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Hybridising  Hints  by  Opal  Brown 

[The  following  hints,  recorded  by  Austin  Morgan,  College  Place,  Washing¬ 
ton,  are  excerpts  from  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Brown,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  at  a 

meeting  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Iris  Society.] 

If  you  are  to  be  a  hybridizer: 

1.  Get  the  American  Iris  Society  Check  List.  You  need  to  know  what  lies 
behind  irises. 

2.  Purchase  the  Wilson  Colour  Chart.  Use  it  during  the  blossom  season  to 
get  accurate  color  descriptions. 

3.  Use  newer  irises  to  hybridize  with.  Build  on  the  groundwork  laid  by 
others. 

4.  Have  a  definite  purpose. 

5.  Be  original.  Don’t  repeat  crosses  everyone  else  has  done. 

6.  Have  plenty  of  room  to  grow  your  seedlings.  Don’t  crowd  them. 

7.  Keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  your  crosses. 

8.  The  first  winter  proves  whether  the  seedlings  are  hardy  or  not.  Throw 
them  out  if  they  have  trouble. 

9.  If  line-breeding  (developing  your  own  special  strains  through  several 
generations),  keep  two  plants  of  each  cross  even  if  they  look  like  dogs 
( are  undesirable  irises ) . 

10.  Keep  a  plant  of  each  parent  until  you  see  the  results. 

11.  Don’t  make  too  many  crosses.  One  thousand  plants  should  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum  for  the  beginner. 

12.  Select  your  better  seedlings  and  display  them  in  a  prominent  place  for 
judges  and  visitors  to  see  and  evaluate. 

13.  Don’t  expect  judges  to  select  your  seedlings. 

14.  The  second  season  of  bloom  is  needed  before  a  new  iris  stabilizes  in  form, 
branching  and  color. 

15.  Be  willing  to  accept  just  criticism  and  accept  it  graciously. 

16.  There  is  no  room  for  jealousy  and  disappointment.  Keep  struggling  for 
something  better. 

17.  Acquire  the  newer  irises,  especially  the  colors  you  are  interested  in. 

18.  Visit  the  gardens  of  others. 

19.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  irises  similar  to  your  seedlings. 

20.  To  be  worthy  of  introduction  your  iris  must  do  well  in  most  of  the  U.S. 
It  must  be  of  top  quality  and  better  than  any  other  iris  in  some  phase. 

21.  Don’t  waste  your  money  on  registration  costs  if  you  do  not  intend  to 
introduce  an  iris. 

22.  Get  your  irises  seen:  guest  them,  send  them  to  national  meetings,  send 
them  to  the  test  gardens. 

23.  Plant  the  seed  in  October. 


Reprinted  from  the  Spring  1964  Bulletin  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society. 

Mrs.  Brown  and  her  husband,  Tom,  also  an  iris  hybridizer,  are  growers  under  the 
name  Browns  Sunnyhill  Gardens.  Her  Poet’s  Dream  received  an  AM  in  1960;  and 
three  of  her  originations  were  among  the  first  twenty-five  in  the  poll  of  guest  irises 
at  the  Denver  convention:  Winter  Olympics  was  in  second  place,  Bayadere  (a 
border  bearded  variety )  ninth,  and  Raspberry  Whirl  twenty -fourth. 
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National  Accredited  Iris  Society  Judge  says,  “1  consider  Sea-Born  a  marvelous  dis¬ 
covery  for  the  Iris  grower  ...  I  cannot  conceive  of  continuing  to  grow  Iris  without 


Mrs.  F.  Allen  Brown 


of  cl  as  time  . 


Yet  NEW  for  IRIS  growers  .  .  . 


Complete  Nutrient  for  Iris 
Contains  Over  60  Trace  Elements 
All  the  Vitamins  in  Natural  Form 
Completely  Non-Toxic 

SEA-BORN  LIQUID: 

1/2  Pint  $  1.29  ea. 

I  Gallon  $10.00  ea. 

in  combination  with 

SEA-BORN  GRANULAR: 

5  lb.  box  $  2.95  ea. 

50  lb.  bag  $  1 9.50  ea. 

(shipping  costs  pre-paid)** 


Exhibition  Judge  Jeanne  W.  Price  tested  Iris  with  a  combination  liqidd/ granular  Sea- 
Born  treatment  for  over  a  year— these  documented  findings  show  that  Sea-Born 
gives  .  .  . 


The  JRIS- 

•  Over  57%  winter  kill  reduction  with  combination  liquid/  granular  treatment 

•  Early  growth  •  Extended  blooming  season 

•  Enriched  colors  •  Vigorous,  clean,  healthy  growth 

•  Rapid  and  high  increase  •  Increased  blossoms 

The  GARDENER- 

•  Much  less  labor,  no  guess-work— EASY  TO  USE 

•  Much  less  fertilizer  required  when  combined  liquid/ granular  treatment 
used-ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 

•  Virtually  no  disease  or  insect  damage  to  combat— combination  liquid/ 
granular  treatment  can  eliminate  soft  rot,  leaf  spot,  aphids,  Japanese 
beetles— SAFE  TO  USE 

Remember  to  send  for  your  complimentary  copy  of— 

“ Iris  and  the  Trace  Elements’  by  Jeanne  W.  Price 

SEA-BORN 

MINERAL  DIVISION  OF  SKOD  CO. 

P.  O.  BOX  465 
GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Tel.  TOwnsend  9-7409  Code  203 

(Some  dealer / distributorship  territories  open) 

00 Also  available  in  commercial  grower  sized  containers.  Request  information,  stating 

quantities  required. 
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What  .v  in  ci  Ngitic? 

Joseph  J.  Ghio 

In  the  famous  balcony  scene  of  William  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Juliet  asks,  “What’s  in  a  name?”  She  continues  and  answers,  “that  which  we 
call  a  rose— By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.”  Shakespeare  then  con¬ 
cludes  that  a  name  is  of  little  consequence,  rather  the  holder  of  the  name  is 
the  most  important  consideration.  Today,  many  persons  would  argue  with 
the  16th  century  Bard’s  contention.  Most  persons,  iris  hybridizers  included, 
believe  the  name  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  nameholder.  Today,  most  iris 
hybridizers  would  agree  with  Gordon  Plough  who  states:  “Iris  names  are  very 
important  in  the  marketing  appeal  of  an  iris.  An  iris  with  a  poor-sounding 
name  has  to  be  very  good  in  order  to  surmount  the  handicap  of  the  poor  name. 
A  mediocre  iris  with  a  catchy  or  melodious  name  will  stand  a  good  chance  of 
getting  wide  distribution.”  In  order  to  determine  how  names  are  selected, 
many  of  our  leading  hybridizers  were  asked  questions  pertaining  to  criteria 
and  methods  they  employ  in  selecting  names  for  their  iris  creations.  The 
following  are  the  findings  of  this  survey. 

As  to  criteria  used  in  name  selection,  there  is  general  agreement  among 
the  hybridizers  questioned.  J.  M.  Gibson  states,  “I  try  to  select  a  name  that 
is  descriptive  of  the  flower  .  .  .  the  name  should  be  short,  easy  to  pronounce 
and  to  remember.”  Bobert  Schreiner  goes  a  step  further,  “As  far  as  possible, 
a  name  should  have  some  connotation  with  the  plant  .  .  .  the  flame  colors  of 
Olympic  Torch,  I  feel  tie  in  with  the  coloring  of  the  flower.”  Orville  Fay 
prefers  English  words  and  feels  that  single-word  names  (Tranquility,  King¬ 
dom,  Cashmere,  Galilee)  are  best,  but  the  most  difficult  to  find.  He  feels 
that  two-word  names  (New  Snow,  Rippling  Waters,  Radiant  Light,  Beautiful 
Morn)  can  be  more  descriptive  than  single  words  and  more  easily  obtained. 

Dorothy  Palmer  says,  “With  the  name,  I  try  to  represent  the  form  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  iris  (Lilting  Melody,  Billowing  Sails,  Charm  School,  Sea  Borne). 
The  median  hybridizer,  Bee  Warburton,  says,  “I  like  short,  snappy  names,  but 
this  doesn’t  always  work  out,  as  in  the  case  of  Blueberry  Muffins.  .  .  .  Short, 
descriptive  names  are  best;  but,  of  course,  are  slightly  difficult  to  find,  un¬ 
taken.”  Georgia  Hinkle  writes,  “I  try  to  use  a  name  that  seems  to  fit  that 
particular  iris.  In  some  cases  I’ve  named  iris  for  people  whom  I  admire  (Helen 
Keller);  and  in  others,  I’ve  used  names  of  long-departed  ancestors  such  as 
Harlan,  which  is  my  mother’s  maiden  name  and  also  in  memory  of  my  an¬ 
cestors  who  left  North  Carolina,  and  settled  in  the  Kentucky  wilderness  in  the 
area  now  known  as  Harlan  County.”  Northerners  who  call  her  “The  Rebel” 
please  take  note! 

Many  of  the  hybridizers  stated  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  good  name 
which  has  not  been  registered.  As  Mr.  Gibson  says,  “Frankly  it  is  a  matter 
of  getting  a  name  (any  name)  that  has  not  been  already  registered.”  Many 
names  are  frozen  by  virtue  of  never  being  introduced.  Minnie  Colquitt,  Regis¬ 
trar  of  the  AIS,  was  questioned  on  this  point:  “It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
obvious  that  the  only  way  a  name  can  be  released  is  to  have  written  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  registrant  stating  the  iris  has  never  been  introduced,  ‘passed- 

Mr.  Ghio  is  a  high  school  teacher  in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  In  “ From  Whence  Green?” 
(January  1963  issue)  he  wrote  about  a  hybridizing  interest. 
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MEMO  TO  AIS  MEMBERS  Spring ,  1964 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Jeanne  W.  Price  will  run  Sea-Born/Iris  tests  again  this 
season.  Her  program  will  be  expanded  to  include  a  fifth  plot.  The  residual  effects  in  last  year’s 
plots,  and  new  application  ratios  will  be  studied.  In  line  with  our  Research  Membership  in  AIS, 
Dr.  Lloyd  Zurbrigg  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Witherspoon  will  also  test.  Each  test  will  be  executed  in  a 
different  manner,  thus  making  a  variety  of  findings  available  to  members. 


A  seasonal  reminder:  Irisarians  who  have  ordered  Sea-Born  granular  and  Sea-Born  liquid  for  the 
proven  combination  treatment  .  .  . 

•  At  first  signs  of  growth,  apply  granular— work  in  soil  at  base  of  plantings  ( this 
will  be  second  application  for  many) 

•  Begin  spray  program  at  same  time— continue  Sea-Born  sprays  at  two  week  inter¬ 
vals  until  frost. 

Some  AIS  members  have  ordered  only  Sea-Born  granular— or  only  Sea-Born  liquid.  Remember 
to  order  the  companion  product  soon— Sea-Born  granular  feeds  the  soil;  Sea-Born  liquid  is  a 
foliar  feed  .  .  .  used  in  combination  your  Iris  will  thrive. 

SEA-BORN  Mineral  Div.  of  Skod  Co. 

Box  465  -  Greenwich,  Conn. 


MOUNT  HOPE:  Scllg.  75-IN  (Snow  Flurry  X  Piety)  36"  E-M. 
Long-lasting  white-white.  Beard  lemon  tipped  white.  The  large  full 
flowers  are  semiflaring  with  fluted  falls  and  strong  domed  stand¬ 
ards.  The  hafts  are  wide  and  clean.  Fragrant.  Fine  branching  on 
36"  stalk . Net.  $25.00 

NADINE  YUNKER 

P.O.BOX  8,  TAYCHEEDAH,  WISCONSIN,  53090 


GAY  TIME  (1964)— A  deep,  bright  blend  of  orange,  peach  and 
pink.  Wide,  deep  orange-red  beard.  Good  form.  Well  branched. 
Fine  breeder.  36"  E.M.  Seedling  B57-6-4.  HC  1963 . $20.00 

BRIGHT  MAGIC  (1963)— New  advance  in  orange  color  .  .  $20.00 

GEORGE  A.  SHOOP,  Hybridizer 

2009  N.E.  LIBERTY  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


1963  INTRODUCTIONS: 

ROSA  BLEDSOE  (Seedling  63-11)  (First  Curtain  x  Mary  Randall)  x  Lynn  Hall. 
HC  1963.  Rose  self  with  tangerine  beard.  Excellent  form,  ruffled,  four  branches  including 
the  terminal,  36  inches,  blooms  early  to  mid-season.  Named  for  my  mother.  Price  $20.00. 

MONTE  SANO  (Seedling  63-8)  South  Pacific  x  Dorothy  King.  HC  1963.  Ruffled, 
medium  blue  self  with  lighter  area  about  the  beard,  which  is  yellow  shading  to  blue. 
Four  branches  including  the  terminal,  broad  hafts,  38  inches,  early  to  mid-season  bloom. 
Named  for  the  well-known  mountain  in  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Price  $20.00. 

ONE  RHIZOME  OF  EACH  $35.00 

WILLIAM  T.  BLEDSOE 

ROUTE  4,  FAYETTEVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
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Sun  Chariot 

Chrome  to  sulphur  yellow  self  ( Hall  ’63 ) 
Photograph  by  Cooley’s  Gardens 


over-the-fence,’  or  included  in  a  registered  parentage;  and  that  the  name  is 
released  and  the  iris  destroyed.  Any  iris  ever  introduced  can’t  be  released 
even  with  permission  from  the  originator.”  Thus,  if  an  iris  seedling  were  ever 
named  and  fell  in  one  of  the  mentioned  categories,  that  name  could  never  be 
used  again. 

Most  of  the  hybridizers  had  a  list  of  preselected  names,  but  as  Tell  Muhle- 
stein  says,  “To  date  I  have  not  used  any  of  them  (preselected  names)  since  I 
find  in  the  meantime  waiting  for  the  right  seedling  to  come  along,  someone 
else  has  registered  the  name  or  it  hasn’t  the  appeal  to  me  that  it  seemed  to 
have  previously.”  Melba  Hamblen  voices  the  same  reaction.  At  present, 
Gordon  Plough  has  238  names  that  he  thinks  are  suitable  iris  names.  David 
Hall  replied,  “I  keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open  and  if  I  hear  or  see  a  name  that 
may  be  suitable  for  an  iris  name,  I  jot  it  down.”  Robert  Schreiner  has  several 
names  in  an  “idea  book”  which  are  suitable  for  iris  of  various  colors.  Orville 
Fay  is  one  of  the  few  that  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  “I  do  not  have  a  list  of 
preselected  names.  To  me  each  iris  is  so  individual  that  it  must  have  a  name 
for  it  alone.” 

Many  sources  for  names  were  listed  by  the  hybridizers.  One  of  the  more 
interesting  (and,  surprisingly,  often  mentioned)  sources  were  racing  forms. 
Mrs.  Hinkle’s  Royal  Anthem  and  Reloved  Belinda  were  obtained  from  this 
source.  William  Schortman  states,  “In  our  travels,  we  see  things  and  signs 
which  make  suitable  names.”  Color  charts,  song  titles,  names  of  other  flowers, 
advertisements  for  perfumes,  lipsticks  and  other  cosmetics  were  frequently 
mentioned  sources.  Ads  also  give  new  color  and  style  trends  which  are  helpful 
in  selecting  names. 
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1964  EDEN  ROAD  INTRODUCTIONS 

Here  are  the  newest  creations  scheduled  for  release  from  Eden  Road 
this  season.  Several  of  this  group  are  portrayed  in  glorious  color  in  our 
new  color  catalog.  We  make  a  token  charge  of  250  for  these  though 
they  now  cost  11s  over  $1.00  to  prepare,  print  and  mail. 


Amigo’s  Guitar 
Beau  Black 
Campus  Flirt 
Crystal  River 
Fair  and  Warm 
Fast  Track 
Floral  Art 
Foreign  Affair 
High  Country 

and  Little 


Java  Dove 
Malacca  Straits 
Modern  Trend 
Palisades 
Peace  Patrol 
Sashay 
Sun  site 
Sweet  One 
Tillicum 
Lane,  SDB 


EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.O.  BOX  117  WENATCHEE,  WASHINGTON,  98801 


NEW  FOR  1964  .  .  . 

MARICOPA  E-M  38"  Golden  Gleam  X  April  Showers.  Best  described 
as  a  fancy-variegata.  Domed  butterscotch  yellow  standards,  waved 
falls  of  butterscotch  overlaid  medium  violet.  Hafts  delicately  sprayed 
white,  beards  white.  Excellent  branching  with  multiple  bud  sockets.  A 
very  vigorous,  very  different  iris . $25.00 

GRINGO  M  42"  (Faster  sdlg.:  White  Peacock  x  Char-Maize)  X  Lula 
Marguerite.  Smooth  olive  yellow  deepening  to  pyrethrum  yellow  at  the 
hafts.  A  faint  flush  of  lavender  adds  the  merest  hint  of  green— for  those 
who  have  active  imaginations!  Excellent  substance,  adequate  branching. 
Beautiful  lightly  ruffled  form,  with  overlapped  standards  and  wide, 
pendulous  falls  with  a  touch  of  shirring  added  to  the  very  broad  hafts. 
Rapid  of  increase . $20.00 

KEITH  KEPPEL 

51 7  JESSE  AVENUE  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 
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Often  a  breeder  giving  a  name  to  a  new  iris  will  open  new  vistas  of  in¬ 
spiration.  The  word,  “wild”  in  Wild  Ginger  has  inspired  Tell  to  name  one  of 
his  1964  introductions,  Wild  Peacock.  You  can  see  this  trend  with  the  sudden 
appearance  of  several  “flames,”  “crests,”  “moons,”  “Arctics,”  “dawns,”  “gyp- 
sys,”  and  “furys.”  Names  of  gems,  stones,  rocks,  paints,  glazes,  dyes,  and  types 
of  wood  are  other  potential  sources. 

There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  the  type  of  names  which  the  hybridizers 
liked  or  disliked  most.  Some  stated  they  like  to  name  irises  for  friends  and 
relatives;  hut  as  Mr.  Fay  writes,  “If  it  (the  namesake)  turns  out  to  be  world- 
beater,  all  is  well;  hut  if  it  turns  out  to  be  a  dud,  then  you  are  in  trouble!” 
Or  as  Mr.  Schortman  says,  “When  the  price  gets  down  to  25  cents  or  the 
plant  does  poorly,  I  would  hate  to  have  the  name  of  someone  I  admire  con¬ 
nected  with  it.”  Some  voiced  displeasure  with  Indian  names,  foreign  names, 
impossible-to-pronounce  names,  and  names  beginning  or  ending  with  a  color 
such  as  Blue  Something  or  Something  Blue. 

Friends  have  often  suggested  names  to  the  hybridizer.  A  lady  admiring 
Gibson’s  lacy  apricot  border  remarked,  “It’s  as  cute  as  a  bug’s  ear”;  thus,  the 
name,  Bug’s  Ear.  A  name  might  have  special  significance  to  the  hybridizer 
of  which  the  general  public  is  not  aware.  Mrs.  Hinkle’s  Brave  Viking  is  named 
with  two  little  boys  in  mind.  One,  after  several  operations,  lost  his  fight  with 
cancer  at  the  age  of  ten.  The  other  boy  is  also  engaged  in  a  fight  of  a  different 
sort  so  Brave  Viking  is  named  for  two  brave  youngsters:  One  who  lost;  one 
who  is  still  trying.  Mrs.  Warburton  comments:  ”It  is  amazing  how  some  ob¬ 
vious  names  have  been  missed.  I  was  looking  for  sugar  something  in  the 
check  lists,  and  found  to  my  amazement  that  just  plain  ‘sugar’  had  never  been 
registered!” 

Brother  Charles  Reckamp  states:  “I  am  convinced  it  is  easier  to  grow  a  good 
iris  than  to  name  one.”  Jim  Gibson  writes:  “It  is  as  hard  to  get  a  good  name 
as  it  is  to  develop  an  iris  worthy  of  introduction.”  And  Orville  Fay  concludes, 
“The  good  names  have  not  all  been  taken  as  many  claim.  You  have  to  work 
just  as  hard  for  them  today  as  you  did  30  years  ago.” 

Thus,  a  little  light  is  shed  on  the  mystery  of  naming  an  iris  seedling.  Cer¬ 
tain  rules  are  laid  down  by  the  Registrar’s  office;  within  those  bounds,  the 
hybridizer  is  free  to  name  as  he  pleases.  There  is  general  agreement  among 
the  hybridizers  that  the  name  should  be  easily  pronounced,  have  meaning  and 
worth,  and  be  easily  remembered.  Yet,  being  individuals,  hybridizers  do  de¬ 
viate  from  these  goals.  So  we  could  conclude,  the  name  of  an  iris  is  as  much 
an  extension  of  the  iris  as  it  is  of  the  personality  of  the  hybridizer. 


DOUGLAS  E.  BAILEY 

AIS  Senior  Judge  Douglas  E.  Bailey,  Oneonta,  New  York,  died  December 
16,  1963,  at  the  age  of  77.  He  was  a  horticulturist  and  became  interested 
in  irises  in  1920.  His  article,  “Irises  in  Retrospect  and  Prospect,”  in  the 
October  1963  Bulletin,  is  a  very  informative  review  of  achievements  by  iris 
breeders  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Mr.  Bailey  willed  his  body  to  the  Albany  Medical  Center  for  use  in  medical 
education. 
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Introducing 

IRIS  ORIGINATIONS  OF 

CATHERINE  and  KENNETH  SMITH 

ENTERPRISE  L.  to  V.L.  38"  $25.00  Net 

(57-31  X  56-26)  sib  to  Sarah  Averell  and  Sumi  San 

Broad,  ruffled,  clear,  clean  canary  yellow,  7%"  blooms  with  horizontal 
falls,  well  placed  on  sturdy  stalks.  A  single  stalk  cut  from  a  one-year 
plant  and  displayed  by  Harry  J.  Randall  at  the  R.H.S.  Fortnightly  Show 
in  London  resulted  in  Enterprise  being  selected  for  trial  at  Wisley, 
June  1962. 

DAUGHTER  MARLENE  L.  to  V.L.  37"  $25.00  Net 

(Cahokia  x  Lady  Ilse)  X  (Lake  George  x  Dolly  Lorey) 

Rich,  deep  blue  with  bright  yellow  beard.  The  flowers,  broad,  7V2/r> 
and  lilting  on  good  strong  stalks.  A  nice  plant  to  grow  as  companion  to 
Enterprise. 

GERTRUDE  WISTER  M.  to  V.L.  35"  $25.00  Net 

Inland  Sea  X  (  Lake  George  x  Dolly  Lorey  ) 

Light  cadet  blue,  according  to  Ridgway;  a  lovely  clear  color,  deeper 
in  tone  than  Dolly  Lorey.  Standards  are  closed  and  domed;  rounded 
ruffled  falls  flare  horizontally  to  form  a  flower  7"  wide.  The  graceful 
stalk  has  five  branches  plus  terminal,  the  two  lower  branches,  re¬ 
branched.  Chosen  by  Airs.  John  C.  Wister  to  bear  her  name.  H.C.  ’62. 

GROSVENOR  M.L.  34"  $25.00  Net 

(South  Pacific  x  Elizabeth  Noble)  X  Bright  Hour 

A  bold,  lusty  neglecta.  Standards  wide  and  ruffled  are  campanula 
violet,  falls  wide  and  flaring  are  Victoria  violet.  A  dazzling  white  sun¬ 
burst  pattern  surrounds  the  beard.  Very  free  bloomer,  a  swashbuckler. 

HEAVEN  ON  EARTH  M.  to  V.L.  37"  $25.00  Net 

(Lake  George  x  Dolly  Lorey)  X  Robert  J.  Graves 

Light  sky  blue  self.  Standards  domed,  falls  semiflaring;  all  flower 
parts  are  very  broad  and  ruffled.  A  faint  green  tinge  appears  near 
centers  of  the  7^"  flowers.  Strong  five-branched  stalks,  lowest  branch 
rebranched.  H.C.  ’62. 
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$35.00  Net 


PARADOX  E.M.L.  42" 

(Happy  Birthday  X  55-49) 

Beautifully  shaped  8"  flowers  of  yellow;  nearly  a  yellow  amoena,  with 
velvet  on  the  falls.  Standards  open  palest  mimosa  yellow  and  become 
white,  falls  are  saffron  yellow  with  cadmium  orange  beard.  A  very 
vigorous  plant,  stalks  have  four  branches,  the  lowest  one  rebranched. 
Beautiful  in  its  own  right  and  WHAT  A  BREEDER  for  amoenas, 
neglectas  and  variegatas.  It  is  giving  us  unbelievable  color  combina¬ 
tions.  55-49,  the  pollen  parent,  is  Maytime  X  (Helen  Collingwood  x 
( Extravaganza  x  Royal  Diadem ) ) . 

LOYALTY  E.M.  32"  $20.00  Net 

(  Dolly  Lorey  X  Precious  Days  ) 

Medium  light  blue  flowers  are  smooth  and  flaring.  Makes  a  fine  clump 
producing  bloomstalks  generously.  H.C.  61. 

SARAH  AVEREI2L  E.M.  34"  $25.00  Net 

(57-31  X  56-26)  seedlings  involving  Golden  Hawk,  Silver  Hawk,  Cas¬ 
cade  Splendor  and  others.  The  line  extends  over  25  years  of  breeding 
for  yellows. 

Dresden  yellow  self,  standards  domed,  falls  flared,  the  entire  flower 
gently  ruffled.  Fine  sturdy  stalk,  four  branches,  twelve  buds.  Flowers 
7%"  wide.  H.C.  ’61. 

SUMI  SAN  E.M.  to  V.L.  37"  $25.00  Net 

(57-31  X  56-26)  sib  to  Sarah  Averell 

Deeper,  more  golden,  Dresden  yellow  than  Sarah  Averell,  the 
flowers  more  ruffled  are  of  equal  size,  7%"  wide.  The  stalk  has  four 
branches  plus  terminal  and  can  produce  12  to  15  buds.  Named  for  our 
delightful  Japanese  friend,  Sumiko  Yasuda,  a  difficult  name  for  English- 
speaking  people,  and  as  we  ourselves  call  her  Sumi  San,  that  is  the 
honored  name  this  iris  bears.  H.C.  ’62. 

WISDOM  M.L.  32"  $25.00  Net 

(New  Yorker  X  (Lake  George  x  Dolly  Lorey) 

A  large,  rounded,  sophisticated  flower  of  pale  pastel  lavender-grey 
with  a  wash  of  pale  gold  at  the  haft.  Four-branched  stalk.  H.C.  '62. 

LITTLE  DEMON  M.  Border-Bearded  19"  $15.00  Net 

(Witchcraft  x  Sable  Night)  X  Regal  Splendor 

Blackish  red-purple  self  with  self  colored  beard;  falls  flare  at  right 
angles  from  flower  center,  are  velvet  textured  and  crisply  ruffled.  H.C. 
’62. 

AUGUST  SHIPMENT  NO  CATALOG 

MR.  and  MRS.  KENNETH  D.  SMITH 
221  BENEDICT  ROAD,  DONGAN  HILLS 
STATEN  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK,  10304 
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1964  Introductions  front — 

MELROSE  GARDENS 

ROUTE  1,  BOX  466  DEPT.  A-l  STOCKTON  5,  CALIFORNIA 

INTRODUCERS  OF:  PACIFIC  PANORAMA  (Sexton),  GOODNESS  (Bab- 
son),  COMMENTARY  (Babson);  WINDFALL,  THRUSH  SONG,  WAKE- 
ROBIN,  GOOD  NATURE,  Spurias  (Ferguson)  FRANCES  ELIZABETH, 
Louisiana  (Sam  Rix). 

The  following  are  among  the  most  beautiful  iris  we  have  had  the  joy  of 
seeing,  but  they  are  here  all  too  briefly  described.  Write  for  our  new  1964 
Free  Catalog  and  get  the  full  descriptions  of  these  and  other  irises. 

HEART  OF  NIGHT  (Collie  Terrell)  36"  T60-10  (Midnight  Shadows  X  Indi¬ 
glow).  Deep  violet  self  with  smooth  velvety  very  black  hafts  and  dark 

violet  beard.  Different!  .  $25.00 

HOSANNA  (Collie  Terrell)  38"  T59-38  (Cream  Crest  X  Lynn  Hall).  Big, 
very  broad  flower  with  lemon  yellow  standards;  shining  white  falls  with 

slight  edging  of  bright  lemon . $25.00 

WASCO  PRIDE  (Collie  Terrell)  40"  T59-39A  ( (Nomohr  x  Convention  Queen) 

X  Cream  Crest).  Warm  white;  wide;  heavy  textured  quality . $25.00 

APROPOS  (Sanford  Babson)  38"  M94-24  (Commentary  X  Melodrama).  A  de¬ 
lightfully  new  color  combination  from  Melodrama.  Pale  pastel  lavender  bi¬ 
tone:  blue  beard.  Wide,  fluted  parts  and  exceptional  branching  ....  $25.00 
BERCEUSE  (Sanford  Babson)  40"  M 15-13.  Frilly,  soft  but  full  lilac  self;  hint 

of  orchid  in  the  falls.  Maroon  veins  on  haft;  bronze  beard . $25.00 

EMMA  HERRON  (Sid  DuBose)  38"  (Glittering  Amber  X  Hidden  Fire).  Large 
flower  and  wide.  Falls  buffy  peach,  deep  pink  blush  on  each  side  of  tan¬ 
gerine  beard.  Peach  pink  standards . $25.00 

DANCER’S  VEIL  (Hutchison)  Primo  Firenze  1963,  English  Dykes  Medal 
1963.  A  limited  number,  listed  at  . $20.00 

INTERMEDIATE  AND  BORDER  BEARDED 
INDEED  (Ben  R.  Hager)  22"  11I1298B  (Dale  Dennis  X  Bloomin’  Love).  S. 

light  lemon  yellow.  F.  crystalline  white,  edged  lemon.  White  beard. .  .  $7.50 
DOLL  TYPE  (Ben  R.  Hager)  22"  11I1298F  (Dale  Dennis  X  Bloomin’  Love). 

S.  clean  white  edged  violet.  F.  white  edged  violet;  purple  styles . $7.50 

CHIT  CHAT  (Ben  R.  Hager)  22"  11I1298E  (Dale  Dennis  X  Bloomin’  Love). 

S.  white,  %"  orchid  purple  border.  F.  white,  banded  orchid  purple.  .  $7.50 
GADGET  (Ben  R.  Hager)  20"  11I1285A  (Florinda  X  Savage).  Intense  me¬ 
dium  red  purple  with  a  prominent  bright  blue  beard.  Good  form.  .  .  .  $7.50 

BORDER  BEARDED 

FOLDEROL  (Ben.  R.  Hager)  23"  11-BB  (Chocoleto  X  Robert  Melrose). 
Beautifully  formed  milky  amber  yellow;  with  pale  orchid  area  on  falls.  $7.50 

SPURIA  IRIS 

NEOPHYTE  (Ben  R.  Hager)  40"  S93A  (1.  carthaliniae  X  Morningtide).  This 
and  the  following  introduction,  ESSAY,  begin  (as  far  as  is  known)  a  new 
direction  in  spuria  iris  breeding.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  if  the  above 
species  has  been  used  in  these  hybrids  before.  NEOPHYTE  is  a  non-fading 
strong  violet  blue,  the  color  being  veined  over  a  cream  ground  in  the  falls 

but  solid  in  the  standards.  Quite  good  form  and  healthy  plant . $10.00 

ESSAY  (Ben  R.  Hager)  40"  S93B  (I.  carthaliniae  X  Morningtide).  S.  mauve 
violet.  F.  mauve  veined  over  light  bronze  ground;  plant  as  above.  .  .  $10.00 
ELIXIR  (Ben  R.  Hager)  38"  (“Turkey  Yellow”  X  Wadi  Zem  Zem).  Medium 
sized  flowers  in  a  new  color  and  introducing  another  source  of  new  blood 
into  the  spuria  hybrids.  Deep  yellow  to  true  orange;  fluted . $10.00 
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Katherine  L.  Cornay 

Louisiana  iris,  a  mineral  violet  self  with  white  style-arms,  from 
the  hybridizing  garden  of  C.  W.  Arny,  Jr. 


Louisiana  Irises— A  Challenge 

Inez  Conger 

The  only  plant  in  the  world  which  is  found  in  its  natural  habitat  to  have 
flowers  in  every  color,  is  the  Louisiana  iris.  It  has  the  greatest  possibility 
of  any  known  flower.  Rose  hybridizers  are  still  struggling  to  get  a  blue 
rose,  camellia  lovers  want  a  yellow  one,  bearded  iris  hybridizers  want  a  good 
clear  red.  In  the  wilds  of  Louisiana  we  have  blues,  reds,  yellows,  and  every 
tint  and  shade  of  them  by  untold  millions.  During  the  blooming  season  it’s 
possible  to  construct  a  complete  color  chart  with  the  blooms. 

Louisiana  irises  set  seed  readily.  After  a  cross  is  made,  it’s  possible  to  see 
results  in  two  years.  The  flowers  are  arrangers’  delight.  They  are  the  most 
graceful  of  the  family  of  iris.  The  requirements  of  culture  are  not  demanding. 
They  require  a  humusy  soil,  moisture  while  growing,  and  a  mulch  in  summer, 
so  they  can  “snore”  while  the  Master  enjoys  air-conditioning.  No  other  plant 
is  less  demanding. 

Mrs.  (Ed)  Conger  s  home  is  in  Arcadia,  La.  She  and  her  son  Sidney  have  been 
breeding  Louisiana  irises  for  twenty  years.  She  is  an  A/S  judge  and  has  served 
as  Regional  Vice  President  for  Region  10  (Louisiana). 
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announces  its  1964  introductions 


FANNIE  “R”  (Van  de  Water  ’64)  VE-7".  (Icicle  X  blue  pumila.)  A 
powder  blue  miniature  dwarf  with  a  deep  purple  spot  on  falls  and 
contrasting  white  beard.  Has  broad  onco  form . $5.00 

DARK  SPANGLES  (Rundlett  ’64)  E-12".  (Pigmy  Gold  X  Rlack  Taffeta.) 
Dark  red  violet  standard  dwarf  with  almost  black  flaring  falls  and  a 
yellow  beard . $5.00 

LITTLE  GRACKLE  (Rundlett  ’64)  E-12".  (Clear  Sailing  x  Sulina)  X 
sib.)  A  blue  black  dwarf  with  a  lustrous  sheen  like  a  purple  grackle’s, 
hence  the  name.  It  has  a  purple  beard  too . $5.00 

WHISPERYLLA  (M.  Price  ’64)  E-14"  (Rlue  Whisper  X  aphylla,  Dark 
Violet.)  Stunning  smooth  pale  blue  dwarf  with  a  blue  beard.  Nicely 
branched  with  many  well-formed  flowers . $5.00 

REACONETTE  (Kuesel  ’64)  ML-38".  ((Black  Forest  x  Melody  Lane)  x 
sib)  X  Lipstick.)  Light  blue  violet  self  with  a  white  blaze  in  the  upper 
center  of  the  falls  which  highlights  a  tangerine  beard.  Has  somewhat 
narrow  haft  hut  flowers  are  well  placed  on  a  strong  stalk.  A  good 
parent  for  that  red,  white  and  blue . $25.00 

GOLD  ’N  WHITE  (P.  J.  Fass  ’64)  M-38".  (Wedding  Ring  X  Bright 
Secret.)  This  big  golden  yellow  bicolor  from  the  orange  side  is  sure 
to  please.  Domed  golden  yellow  standards,  flaring  falls  with  a  promi¬ 
nent  white  blaze.  Well  branched,  heavy  substance.  EC  ’62 . $25.00 

HEIDI  (Win.  Peck  ’64)  ML-36".  (St.  Jude  X  South  Pacific.)  This  pure 
light  sky-blue  self  is  so  smooth  it  immediately  attracks  attention  both 
in  the  garden  and  on  the  show  bench.  Ruffled,  domed  and  flaring  with 
a  pure  white  heard ;  nicely  branched.  EC  ’63 . $25.00 

MOMAUGUIN  (R.  Stephenson  ’64)  ML-48".  (Black  Ruby  x  (Auburn  x 
Orange  Gem)  X  Redwyne.)  Named  for  a  Connecticut  Indian  chief, 
this  big  red  bicolor  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Standards  are  closed, 
dark  red  over  brown  with  a  hairline  of  black  at  the  edges ;  falls  are 


semiflared  in  red  black.  Well  liked  at  Denver.  HC  ’63 . $20.00 

MAYOBER  (Rundlett  ’64)  EM  &  Re. -32".  (October  Shadows  X  Double 
Date.)  A  sunflower  yellow  self  that  reblooms  well.  Conical,  ruffled 
closed  standards,  flaring  waved  falls,  five-way  branching,  many 

buds . $15.00 

VIOLET  VIRGO  (Rundlett  ’64)  E  &  Re.-29".  (Sass  F-53-1  X  Lugano.) 
Very  fine  reblooming  violet  edged  and  stippled  white  ground  plicata. 

A  hit  at  the  October  annual  meetings  of  ESIS . $15.00 

*  *  * 

Order  directly  from  this  ad  any  two  tall  bearded,  or  any  two  dwarfs. 


and  get  a  third  introduction  ( your  choice)  free .  (Dwarf  extra  with  dwarf 
order.) 

Send  for  free  catalog.  It  lists  other  Price  introductions:  Moon  Spinner 
and  Speckled  Sprite  (co-introduced  with  Fred  Cassebeer),  and  Warburton 
introductions:  Velvet  Caper,  Maroon  Caper,  and  Proper  Lemon  (co¬ 
introduced  with  Bennett  Jones) — and  500  other  varieties. 

HARRY  B.  KUESEL 
19  MARY  LANE 
GREENVALE,  N.Y.,  11548 
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Hybridizers  no  longer  look  for  specimens  along  the  roadsides,  the  levees, 
and  in  the  woods.  The  few  (too  few)  interested  hybridizers  have  improved 
Louisiana  irises.  As  these  irises  improve  they  resemble  Japanese  irises.  From 
the  length  of  some  of  the  rhizomes  on  old  varieties  it  isn’t  hard  to  believe  that 
we  were  attached  to  Asia  at  one  time.  It  wouldn’t  have  taken  too  many 
generations  for  the  iris  to  have  walked  across  America.  We’ve  long  ago 
discarded  those  with  long  rhizomes.  It’s  impossible  to  use  them  in  making 
garden  pictures.  The  newer  hybrids  have  short  rhizomes,  firmer  textured 
flowers,  floriferousness,  sparse  foliage,  wider  petal  parts  and  branching.  Clearer 
colors  are  sought. 

In  my  perennial  border  I  have  groups  of  varieties  with  short  rhizomes  to 
make  masses  of  color.  Tall  yellow  Dixie  Deb  will  have  as  many  as  eight 
bloom  buds  to  the  stalk.  It  makes  a  good  background  for  foxglove,  Shasta 
daisies,  native  pentstemon  and  Siberian  irises.  Nearer  the  front  of  the  border, 
which  is  bordered  with  Gold  Dust  hemerocallis,  I  use  the  following  varieties 
in  mass,  which  have  overlapping  petals  and  sepals,  short  rhizomes,  velvety 
texture,  floriferousness  and  sparse  foliage:  Bayou  Glory,  W.  B.  MacMillan, 
Acadian,  Royal  Velour,  Captain  Bill  and  Ella  B.  Davis.  For  groups  of 
white  ones  I  use  Barbara  Elaine  Taylor.  For  color  interest,  I  use  Violet 
Ray,  Lemon  Ice,  Spring  Sorcery,  Royal  Highness,  and  Louise  Arny. 

Louisiana  irises  are  in  the  stage  of  development  the  bearded  irises  had 
reached  in  1928— before  the  tetraploid.  Breeding  stock  for  Louisiana  irises  has 
been  sent  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  They  report  phenomenal  success. 

Fame  and  fortune  await  someone.  Will  it  be  you? 

Paul  H.  Cook— My  Friend  and  Yours 

Harold  H.  Harned 

This  is  a  little  tribute  to  an  old  friend— Paul  H.  Cook,  of  Bluffton,  Indiana. 

Paul  passed  away  suddenly  on  November  7.  He  was  well  known,  well 
liked,  and  highly  respected  as  one  of  our  most  important  iris  breeders. 

The  architect  Daniel  Hudson  Burnham  is  quoted  as  having  said:  “Make  no 
little  plans,  they  have  no  magic  to  stir  men’s  blood;  make  big  plans;  aim  high 
in  hope  and  work,  remembering  that  a  noble,  logical  diagram  once  recorded 
will  never  die.  Let  your  watchword  be  order  and  your  beacon  beauty.”  This 
could  have  been  the  credo  of  Paul  Cook,  for  he  was  ever  planning  big  and  all 
of  his  plans  had  some  singular  purpose. 

“I  never  introduce  an  iris  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  not  only  in 
my  own  garden,  but  in  at  least  four  other  locations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.”  By  that  he  meant,  no  matter  how  an  iris  appealed  to  him  it  must 
impress  others  and  be  considered  worthy  and  needed,  even  better  in  its  class. 
If  the  judges  and  other  breeders  and  growers  thought  it  worthy,  he  might 
name  and  introduce  it,  otherwise  it  would  still  carry  just  the  seedling  number. 
Some  may  object  to  this  long  period  of  testing  and  rating,  but  he  found  it 
paid  off  in  the  long  run,  at  least  when  working  for  the  very  best.  He  would 

Reprinted  from  the  Region  4  News  Cast  for  January  1964. 

Mr.  Harned,  Oakland,  Maryland,  is  a  retired  pharmacist  who  has  been  an  iris 
hybridizer  some  thirty -five  years,  “ always  on  a  hobby  basis.” 
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INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  1964 


From  the  garden  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  E.  Wills 

ALEMBIC— Golden  brown,  flushed  rose.  Flaring  and  ruffled.  Fertile 
both  ways  and  proven  a  good  parent.  Midseason.  35  inches. 
Seedling  43-60  from  a  line  of  pink  and  tan  blends  ....$20.00 

BRIGHT  HERALD— A  rose  amoena,  standards  white,  falls  rose-brown. 

Nice  form.  Has  pollen  and  I  believe  will  set  seed.  Medium 
late.  36  inches.  Seedling  113-60  from  Broadway  Star  X 
Sil vergil t  . $30.00 

GLACIER  GOLD— A  yellow  amoena,  white  standards,  and  medium 
yellow  falls.  Wide,  ruffled,  flaring  form.  Fertile  both  ways. 
Midseason.  35  inches.  Seedling  56-60  from  line  of  yellow 
amoenas  . $20.00 


JESSE  E.  WILLS 
1201  BELLE  MEADE  BOULEVARD 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


MOUNT  CLARE  IRIS  GARDENS 

3036  N.  Narragansett  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois  60634 

Since  1941  Home  of  the  Aril  Iris  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Region 

1964  Introduction 

FLURRY  OF  NEPAL— Arilbred.  E.M.  28"  (Snow  Flurry  x  Asoka  of  Nepal) 
X  Asoka  of  Nepal.  Clean  bronze  gold  self.  Beard  darker.  Black  signal. 
Three-way  branching.  Fertile  both  ways.  Extremely  vigorous.  $20.00 

1963  Introductions 

PLATINUM  DIAMOND— Oncocyclus,  E,  16".  I.  nazarena  X  gatesii.  Buff- 
yellow  to  grayish  green  with  black  veins  and  dots,  pure  black  signal.  Ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  both  ways.  Pollen  will  set  pods  on  tall  bearded . $50.00 

COLLECTOR’S  PRIDE— Regeliabred,  EM,  30".  Snow  Flurry  X  L  hoogiana. 
Pure,  clean  white  with  yellow  beard.  Three-way  branching.  Dependable 
bloomer.  I.  hoogiana  form.  Very  winter  hardy.  Fertile  both  ways.  .  .  $10.00 

1962  Introduction 

FLIRTATION  WALTZ— Arilbred,  ML,  30".  Elmohr  X  Mulberry  Rose.  Deep 
orchid  with  typical  onco  shape . $15.00 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  for  other  arils  and  arilbred  iris 

HENRY  DANIELSON 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 
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never  settle  for  anything  else  and  I  have  watched  him  stand  before  iris  seed¬ 
lings  for  a  long  time,  comparing,  choosing,  selecting  and  even  bringing  to  the 
individual  blooming  plants  some  other  flower  for  side  by  side  comparison  and 
evaluation.  He  grew  the  finest  varieties  known  just  to  make  sure  that  his 
memory  and  judgment  were  not  faulty. 

Paul  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  he  could  condense  more  in  a  single 
sentence  or  even  a  whole  letter  than  anyone  I  know;  yet  he  could  expound  at 
length  upon  a  subject  of  interest,  when  he  felt  like  doing  so.  He  said  of  him¬ 
self:  “I  am  not  a  scientist.”  Yet  some  of  us  came  to  believe  his  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  science,  based  on  study,  observation  and  experience.  His  visitors  were 
many,  his  friends  legion,  and  yet  he  was  quite  a  loner  in  many  respects,  espe¬ 
cially  as  to  planning  and  thinking.  Friends  would  bring  and  send  him  their 
best  things  for  testing,  rating  and  using,  and  he  would  in  turn  send  out  the 
Cook  seedlings  and  named  varieties  he  considered  best  for  their  use  and  judg¬ 
ment.  He  could  spot  a  breeder  almost  on  sight  and  when  he  made  pollinations 
it  was  done  with  a  real  purpose  in  mind.  Things  did  not  just  happen  with 
him,  they  were  planned.  For  example,  Progenitor  was  planned,  selected, 
and  rightly  used  to  develop  a  most  outstanding  strain.  I  once  asked  him,  as 
we  stood  looking  at  this  tiny,  insignificant  variety  how  he  came  to  spot  and  use 
it  to  get  such  remarkable  results.  His  answer  was  characteristic:  "Instinct, 
plus  a  lot  of  experience,  told  me  that  here  was  something  of  real  worth,  and 
it  turned  out  to  be  the  cornerstone  in  a  new  and  distinct  development.” 

His  work  with  the  dwarfs  was  fascinating  and  almost  as  interesting  and 
fruitful  as  with  the  tails.  Yet  his  major  objective  was  to  try  to  breed  a  true 
red  iris,  one  not  only  with  the  real  red  color,  but  all  of  the  other  qualities 
usually  lacking  in  the  so-called  reds:  size,  height,  branching  and  garden  and 
show  value.  His  “Old  Strain”  was  based  on  the  use  of  just  three  irises:  Morn¬ 
ing  Splendor,  Seminole,  and  Cinnebar.  These  he  bred  together,  using  every 
known  or  suspected  method  of  linebreeding  until  he  became  convinced  that 
no  more  results  could  be  expected.  Several  years  ago  he  decided  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  Old  Strain  for  the  time  being  and  develop  a  new  strain,  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  known  and  suspected  factors  from  the  outside  “reds”  he  was 
studying.  This  new  strain  was  still  undergoing  development  at  the  time  of  his 
passing,  and  it  was  according  to  plan  that  it  should  evolve  to  a  point  where 
it  might  be  combined  with  the  best  and  most  advanced  of  the  Old  Strain  to 
bring  his  ideal  red.  "I  have  already  seen  some  color  advancement,  also  noted 
an  increase  in  size,  height  and  branching,  and  soon  will  be  ready  to  begin 
combining  strains,  using  the  best  of  the  old  with  the  best  of  the  new,  and 
thereby  expect  to  get  things  nearer  my  ideal.” 

He  was  noted  for  his  love  of  nature  in  all  of  its  aspects,  so  much  so  that  the 
trees,  birds,  shrubs  and  many  flowers  were  as  familiar  and  enjoyed  as  the  iris. 
His  awards  were  many,  yet  he  refrained  from  discussing  them  with  friends  or 
visitors  or  in  the  occasional  article  written  and  published.  In  fact  he  never 
worked  for  either  awards  or  rewards,  but  rather  for  the  enjoyment  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  doing  the  best  he  could  in  trying  to  assist  nature.  Once  I  heard  him 
remark:  “I  plan  the  best  I  can,  then  let  Nature  take  over,  well  knowing  that 
her  laws  are  far  better  than  any  I  might  invent  or  discover.” 

We  breeders,  growers,  fanciers  and  garden  lovers  will  miss  this  man  among 
men,  yet  know  in  our  hearts  that  he  must  still  be  planning,  still  enjoying  this, 
his  and  our  favorite  flower.  May  his  own  devotion  and  inspiration  be  a  rule 
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©M1TH0IMC  NEW 


This  new  4"  Tee  Stake 

available  in 

Pure  White  and  Spring  Green 
and 


The  new  Thriftee  Plant  Markers 

available  in 

Pure  White,  Spring  Green,  Yellow,  Orange, 
Red,  Pink  and  Sky  Blue  Plastic,  except  as  shown. 


THRIFTEE 


Just  the  thing  for  labeling  African  Violets  and  Potted  Plants.  Greenhouse  owners 
and  plant  growers  are  buying  them  by  the  thousands.  Will  not  curl,  rot,  rust  or 
mildew.  Ordinary  soft  pencil  markings  remain  clearly  legible  despite  weather, 
water,  fertilizer  and  soil-chemical  action.  Easily  cleaned  with  household  cleanser 
and  a  damp  cloth. 

POSTPAID  PRICES  IN  U.S.A. 


THRIFTEE  MARKERS 
7/16  in.  x  3  in.  All  colors 

5/s  in.  x  4  in. 

s/8  in.  x  5  in. 

s/s  in.  x  6  in. 

s/s  in.  x  8  in.  Spring  Green  or  White 
s/s  in.  x  15  in.  "  "  only 

4  in.  TEE  STAKE  "  "  or  White 


100 

250 

500 

1000 

$1.00 

$1.60 

$2.50 

$  .75 

1.55 

2.50 

3.90 

1.00 

2.30 

3.65 

4.80 

1.15 

2.55 

4.10 

5.40 

1.45 

3.00 

5.40 

7.20 

2.50 

5.00 

9.00 

12.50 

1.50 

3.25 

6.00 

9.00 

Be  sure  to  specify  color  wanted. 


Assorted  colors  60^  per  1000  extra. 

SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT:  125  Thriftee  Markers  for  $1.00 


HYBRIDIZERS,  ATTENTION! 

Why  fumble  with  strings  or  wires  on  tags? 

Th  is  new  LIFETIME  plastic  SNAP-ON-TAG 
speeds  up  hybridizing.  Snaps  on.  Stays 
put.  Saves  time.  Easily  cleaned  for  re-use 
with  household  cleanser  and  a  damp  cloth. 

We  use  the  square  Snap-on  Tags  in  our 
iris  and  daylily  display  gardens.  The  tags 
are  snapped  on  under  the  flowers  next  to 
the  paihs  so  garden  visitors  can  see  name 
and  price. 

SNAP-ON  TAGS  100  250 

%  in.  x  3  in.  White  only  $  .90  $1.75 

1  in.  x  5  in.  White  only  1.70  3.40 

2  in.  x  2  in.  White  or  Spring  Green  1.50  3.00 

WEATHERPROOF  PENCILS  2  for  35*;  6  for  90* 

tfa&Ce  &<Z'ictea& 

2543  38th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  55406 


500 

1000 

$2.80 

$4.30 

5.40 

8.35 

4.80 

6.85 
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and  guide  to  our  efforts,  and  inspire  more  study  that  will  bring  more  en¬ 
lightenment  and  better  results  to  iris  breeders  everywhere.  Someday  someone 
will  produce  the  true  red  iris  and  it  will  doubtless  contain  some  of  the  Cook 
bloodline.  As  his  old  friend  and  co-worker,  Grieg  Lapham  said:  ‘‘Paul  Cook 
knows  and  understands  irises  much  better  than  anyone  else.  I  find  I  can  al¬ 
ways  trust  his  judgment  as  to  true  worth  and  value.  Though  he  and  I  are 
competitors  in  the  red-breeding  field,  we  understand  and  trust  one  another 
completely— always.” 

His  monument  need  be  no  statue,  pillar  or  building,  for  we  have  his  living 
monument  in  the  wonderful  irises  he  bred— Whole  Cloth,  Sable,  and  many 
others.  His  greatest  reward  would  be  to  know  that  others  are  carrying  on  and 
trying  to  bring  additional  beauty  to  the  world. 

The  Ketchum  Memorial  Iris  Garden 

Carl  Carpenter 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  in  Memphis  for  the  iris  season  for  several 
years  and  one  of  the  things  that  I  always  look  forward  to  is  visiting  the 
Ketchum  Memorial  Iris  Garden. 

The  Memphis  Area  Iris  Society  was  organized  during  my  term  as  Regional 
Vice  President  and  it  has  been  such  a  pleasure  to  watch  its  growth  and  work. 

Probably  it  would  be  well  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  how  the  Ketchum  Me¬ 
morial  Iris  Garden  was  started  and  developed:  Mrs.  Morgan  Ketchum  was  a 
Memphis  iris  lover  and  hybridizer.  She  was  the  niece  of  Chancellor  Kirkland 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  for  thirty  years  was  the  head  of  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity.  Chancellor  Kirkland  was  one  of  the  pioneer  iris  hybridizers  of  the  country 
and  his  Copper  Lustre  was  the  Dykes  Award  winner  in  1938. 

Every  spring  Mrs.  Ketchum  visited  Nashville  during  the  iris  season  and 
would  return  home  with  her  car  filled  with  her  uncle’s  finest  irises  and  his 
latest  introductions.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  she  should 
become  interested  in  hybridizing,  and  she  originated  and  introduced  many 
fine  irises.  Her  garden  was  open  to  the  public  and  her  many  friends  through¬ 
out  the  Memphis  area  were  annual  visitors  there.  Upon  her  death  in  1953, 
her  son,  an  only  child,  who  lives  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  suggested  that  the 
irises  she  loved  so  much  be  kept  intact  and  given  to  one  of  the  public  parks. 

The  Memphis  Park  Commission  accepted  this  gift  with  the  provision  that 
a  local  iris  group  be  responsible  for  the  planting  and  general  supervision  of 
the  iris  garden.  To  comply  with  the  Commission’s  wishes,  the  local  iris  grow¬ 
ers  of  Memphis,  in  1953,  organized  the  Memphis  Area  Iris  Society.  A  six-acre 
site  was  selected  in  the  newly  developed  Audubon  Park  which  the  Park  Com¬ 
mission  surrounded  with  a  wire  cyclone  fence.  Walks  were  put  in,  beds  dug, 
evergreens  and  shrubs  planted.  Iron  markers  to  designate  the  beds  and  a 
memorial  plaque  were  installed.  The  past  spring,  the  Memphis  Park  Commis¬ 
sion  provided  a  garden  house. 

Each  year  as  I  visit  the  garden  there  is  visual  evidence  of  things  accom¬ 
plished.  The  evergreens  and  shrubs  are  growing  more  each  year  and  make  a 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  past  Regional  Vice  President  of  Region  7  (Kentucky  and 
Tennessee)  and  lives  in  Owensboro,  Ky. 
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Lifetime  Plastic  Plant  Markers 


Here  is  a  PLANT  MARKER 
that  we  can  recommend  to  all 
IRIS  GROWERS.  Permanent, 
will  not  rot,  easy  to  read,  easy 
to  write  on  with  ordinary  soft 
lead  pencil  and  it  remains  clear 
and  plain  even  if  covered  with 
soil  over  winter.  We  have  made 
the  test  and  we  know  this  to 
be  true.  The  writing  can  be 
removed  with  scouring  powder 
and  the  label  can  be  used  over  and  over.  Remains  neat  and  clean  a  nd 
requires  no  painting.  One  of  fhe  things  we  like  best  is  the  saving  in 
time  required  to  prepare  labels  at  planting  time. 

The  tie-on  tags  are  popular  with  those  who  wish  to  fashion  their  own 
steel  stakes  from  heavy  wire.  They  are  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
for  hybridizing  records  as  the  writing  always  remains  readable  and  the 
tags  can  be  cleaned  and  used  year  after  year. 

PLANT  MARKERS  MAKE  WELCOME  GIFTS  FOR  GARDENER  FRIENDS 


POSTPAID  PRICES 


25 

50 

100 

500 

A — 4^/2"  Vertical  Pot  Stake 

$ 

$  .75 

$  1.25 

$  5.50 

B — 2"  x  5"  Border  Stake 

2.00 

2.75 

1  1.00 

C — 6"  Vertical  Stake 

1.50 

2.25 

10.00 

D — 2"  Tie-on  Tag 

1.35 

2.00 

9.00 

E — 3"  Tie-on  Tag 

1.60 

2.40 

10.50 

F — 2"  Notched  Taq,  white  only 

.75 

1.25 

5.00 

H — 2'/2"  x  8"  Tee  Stake 

1.60 

3.00 

5.00 

21.00 

J — 3”  x  12"  Tee  Stake 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

37.50 

K — 4i/2"  x  18"  Tee  Stake 

L — (  Discontinued  ) 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

67.50 

P — 1"  x  12"  Vertical  Stake 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

Sample  Assortment:  10  each  of  A, 

c,  D, 

F,  and  5  each 

of  B 

and  H  for  $1.00 

Weatherproof  Pencils 

2 

for  35$;  6  for  90^ 

Note:  All  styles  available  in  white  and 

spring 

green  except  Style 

F.  Copper  wires 

supplied 

with  Style  D,  E  and  F  Tags. 

2543  38th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  55406 
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beautiful  setting  for  the  many  beds  of  iris.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  interest 
taken  by  those  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  individual  beds.  Only  they 
know  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  this  work.  When  you  see  their  private 
gardens  you  marvel  that  they  have  time  to  do  this  extra  work. 

Where  else  are  public  gardens  where  one  may  see  the  Dykes  Medal  winners; 
an  up-to-date  display  of  the  Popularity  Poll  and  Award  of  Merit  irises,  and 
beds  where  hybridizers  of  the  Region  can  send  their  seedlings  to  be  evaluated. 
The  amateur  hybridizer  has  the  same  chance  of  getting  his  seedlings  evaluated 
as  has  the  professional  hybridizer  as  no  names  are  attached,  only  code  num¬ 
bers.  And  in  addition  to  these  there  are  the  new  introductions  which  are  added 
each  year,  and  as  a  consequence  I  would  say  that  iris  lovers  can  see  more  irises 
in  the  Ketchum  Memorial  Iris  Garden  than  anywhere  else  that  I  know  of. 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  the  increased  attendance  from  year  to  year.  During 
the  1963  blooming  season  there  were  hundreds  in  the  garden  each  day  and 
they  kept  the  hostesses  busy  with  their  questions  and  inquiries.  But  those 
hostesses  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  I  could  see. 

Memphis  is  fortunate  that  those  in  charge  have  the  interest  of  the  garden 
at  heart,  as  it  is  due  to  their  wholehearted  integrity  that  the  garden  has  been 
such  a  success. 


A  Few  Thoughts  on  Iris  Photography 

John  A.  Bartholomew 

There  is  a  certain  affinity  between  photography  and  gardening.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  anxious  to  preserve  a  lifelike  record  of  our  flowers,  and  at  the 
same  time,  flower  photography  challenges  to  the  highest  degree  our  imagina¬ 
tive  and  photographic  capabilities. 

Recognizing  and  applying  the  same  principles  that  make  for  all  good  pho¬ 
tography,  there  is  nothing  particularly  difficult  in  taking  good  iris  pictures. 
First  we  must  have  equipment  that  meets  up  with  certain  minimum  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  familiarity  with  this  equipment  to  get  the  most  out  of  it;  next  we 
must  have  a  subject  that  is  worthy  of  being  photographed,  and  finally  we  must 
have  reasonably  satisfactory  weather  and  lighting  conditions.  A  fourth  and 
most  necessary  ingredient  is  to  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  patience. 

In  order  to  progress  in  our  camera  work,  we  must  make  a  practice  of  fixing 
our  sights  on  a  high  standard  of  achievement,  and  constantly  strive  to  reach 
that  standard.  We  must  be  critical  of  each  picture  that  we  take  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  probably  open  to  improvement.  Photographic  excellence  can  only 
be  reached  by  using  each  picture  that  we  take  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some¬ 
thing  nearer  to  our  ultimate  goal.  Being  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  per¬ 
fection  is  one  of  our  greatest  handicaps  standing  in  the  way  of  its  consum¬ 
mation. 

We  might  say  that  there  are  three  main  objectives  in  taking  iris  pictures: 
sharpness  of  picture,  correct  exposure,  and  effective  composition. 

Mr.  Bartholomew,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  is  an  accomplished  flower  photographer.  He 
has  served  as  Regional  Vice  President  for  AIS  Region  1  (the  New  England  States), 
and  since  1956  has  been  Director  of  the  National  Robin  Program. 
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19  64  INTRODUCTION  1964 

QUIET  SKY  (Sdlg.  10259)  (Sib.  to  Prettyfiekl  X  Emma  Cook)  An  iris  of 
ethereal  beauty.  Pure  white  with  a  precise  border  of  blue  around  entire 
falls.  Medium  large  flowers  of  nice  shape  and  moderately  waved.  36  in. 
Midseason . $25.00 

PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTIONS 

ECSTATIC  NIGHT  (1963)  An  almost  black  flower  with  neat  blue  beards. 

36  in.  Midseason . $20.00 

COMPLIMENT  (1963)  Mallow  pink  self  with  coral  pink  beards.  35  in.  Mid¬ 
season . $15.00 

August  Shipment.  No  Catalog. 

MRS.  PAUL  H.  COOK 

R.R.  4  BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


KNOPF  IRIS  & 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDEN 

ROUTE  1,  BOX  18-B 

POTTER  VALLEY,  CALIF.,  95469 

1964  INTRODUCTIONS 

LORASON — Aril  bred 

JABOT 

AMETHYST  FLOUNCE 

CRAFTSMAN 

Co-in troducing  with  Tel] 
descriptions, 

Muhlestein.  Send  for  catalog  for 
parentages,  and  prices. 

LeGRON  IRIS  GARDEN  (Est.  1925) 

1964  INTRODUCTION 

BRONZE  BANTAM  (LeGron  ’64)  Sdlg.  58-1,  BB,  M.  22  in.  ROl. 
(Bronze  Symphony  X  Argus  Pheasant).  A  flaring,  ruffled  self  of  a  light 
bronze  color;  one  shade  lighter  than  Bronze  Symphony.  It  is  a  Border 
Iris  not  exceeding  22  inches  in  height  and  the  lowest  branch  at  ground 
level.  Stems  are  pencil-thick;  blooms  of  heavy  substance  and  weather 
resistant.  Recommended  for  introduction  by  Mr.  Donald  Waters  and 
Mr.  Robert  Schreiner  besides  numerous  garden  visitors. 

Delivery  late  July.  Price  $10.00 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog  of  over  500  varieties  of  which  90%  are  AIS 
award  winners.  No  color. 

2601  GLENDALE  AYE.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO,  43614 
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Sharpness  in  a  picture  is  a  definite  “must.”  With  the  sensitive  films  that 
permit  faster  shutter  speeds,  there  is  no  excuse  for  taking  a  picture  that  shows 
motion.  We  can  now  take  pictures  at  shutter  speeds  that  will  stop  all  motion 
and  still  get  the  same  depth  of  focus  that  we  used  to  get  with  the  slower  film. 
Another  reason  for  lack  of  sharpness  in  a  picture  is  that  the  depth  of  focus 
has  been  miscalculated.  With  single-lens  reflex  cameras  it  is  as  simple  as  get¬ 
ting  a  good  clear  image  on  the  ground  glass.  With  the  conventional  cameras, 
you  must  depend  on  the  range  finder  that  is  built  into  the  camera,  or  measure 
the  distance  to  subject  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  Guess  work  in  this  field 
produces  unsatisfactory  pictures.  When  using  supplementary  lenses  in  closeup 
photography,  measurement  from  camera  to  subject  must  be  exact.  A  third 
reason  for  unsharp  pictures  is  movement  of  subject.  With  closeup  photogra¬ 
phy,  if  the  wind  is  blowing  hard  it  is  best  to  put  away  the  equipment.  Even 
with  reasonably  calm  conditions,  it  requires  unlimited  patience  to  wait  until 
the  flower  is  perfectly  still. 

A  satisfactory  picture  must  be  properly  exposed.  To  accomplish  this,  there 
must  be  suitable  light  available  and  a  means  of  measuring  this  light’s  intensity. 
With  the  new  fast  film,  pictures  may  be  taken  under  less  satisfactory  light 
conditions  than  was  previously  possible,  but  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
such  pictures  will  compare  unfavorably  with  those  taken  on  a  bright  sunny 
day.  Automatic  light  meters  have  been  built  into  some  of  the  modern  cam¬ 
eras,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  be  infallible.  With  or  without  them,  it  is  mostly 
a  case  of  knowing  your  camera  and  its  capabilities  and  limitations  in  the  ex¬ 
posure  field.  I  feel  safer  in  taking  a  basic  exposure  reading  according  to  the 
light  available  and  staying  with  it,  rather  than  changing  the  exposure  setting 
on  each  individual  picture.  Using  this  method,  I  have  found  that  most  pic¬ 
tures  are  exposed  satisfactorily.  On  the  pink,  yellow  and  buff  irises,  if  you  give 
them  half  a  stop  less  exposure  (higher  f  number)  it  will  generally  improve  the 
color  rendition  in  the  picture. 

Perhaps  the  field  of  photography  in  which  we  err  most  is  in  the  composition 
of  our  pictures.  However,  good  composition  in  a  picture  is  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  preference.  What  might  be  pleasing  to  one,  could  be  objectionable  to 
another.  Much  in  this  area  can  be  learned  by  our  previous  mistakes.  Unless 
one  is  taking  an  overall  garden  picture,  he  should  move  in  close  enough  so 
that  the  subject  iris  will  dominate  the  picture  and  competing  objects  will  be 
eliminated.  The  photographer  should  not  accept  his  first  position  as  final,  but 
should  maneuver  with  his  camera  until  all  but  the  finally  accepted  position 
has  been  proved  to  be  inferior.  Many  photographers  forget  that  there  are  two 
positions  in  which  a  camera  can  be  held,  depending  on  whether  height  or 
broadness  is  desired.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  in  iris  photography  most 
composition  will  be  more  effective  with  the  camera  being  held  so  that  the  long 
way  of  the  picture  is  up  and  down.  In  this  way  it  is  usually  possible  to  in¬ 
clude  some  buds  and  a  few  leaves.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  view  of  the 
petals  from  the  angle  that  the  picture  is  being  taken  can  greatly  add  to  a 
picture’s  effectiveness. 

In  the  absence  of  unlimited  freedom  of  action  in  other  people’s  gardens,  we 
should  avoid  as  subjects  plants  with  withered  or  undeveloped  blooms.  Obser¬ 
vation  and  consideration  of  the  background  of  an  iris  picture  is  very  necessary. 
I  prefer  the  natural  backgrounds  if  neutral  in  color.  If  unwanted  objects  in 
the  background  must  be  eliminated,  a  colored  backdrop  may  be  used.  Iris 
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100°  ORGANIC 

S-M3  is  the  only  highly  concentrated  liquified  (not  just 
an  extraction)  seaweed  available.  Developed  after  years 
of  research,  it  is  now  used  in  all  parts  of  the  World 
with  complete  success. 

WILL  NOT  BURN 

S-M3  is  a  soil  builder  unparalleled  in  Horticulture,  it  goes  to  work  im¬ 
mediately  when  it  is  sprayed  on  the  plant,  or  added  to  the  soil.  S-M3 
activates  the  soil  bacteria,  restores  the  natural  fungi  and  increases  the  photo¬ 
synthesis  of  the  plant.  These  all  working  together  release  the  elements  in 
the  soil,  and  allow  the  development  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  healthy  plant. 

Neva  Sexton,  Wasco,  Calif.,  has  used  S-M3  on  her  Iris  for  4  years  with 
exceptional  results. 

S-M3  is  simple,  safe  and  easy  to  apply;  merely  apply,  by  spraying,  1  British 
gallon  of  S-M3  to  the  soil  at  planting  time,  water  it  in  or  till  it  in.  You  can 
save  a  little,  a  quart  or  less,  to  spray  on  the  plants  just  before  bloom.  Simple! 
isn’t  it? 

Remember  it  is  the  condition  of  the  soil  which  gives  you  beautiful  plants. 
S-M3  is  an  outstanding  soil  activator. 

1  gal.  (Brit.)  delivered . $22.50  treats  1  acre. 

1  qt.  "  "  .  6.50 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

WESTERN  CROP  SERVICE 

P.O.  BOX  512,  CARMICHAEL,  CALIF. 


GARDEN  MARKER 


ALL  ALUMINUM  WITH  REMOVABLE  ALUMINUM  NAME-PLATE 

NOW  IN  THREE  SIZES 


Sturdy,  non-rusting  .  .  .  just  the  thing  to  make  identification  attractive  and 
permanent.  Separate  aluminum  nameplate  is  quickly  inserted;  can  be  written 


on  in  pencil. 

Size  (A)  7"  x  3"  x  9" /2" 

(B)  I"  x  3"  x  18" 

(C)  2"  x  3^/2''  x  Id"  (2  Rivets) 

(D)  2"  x  3^/2"  x  18"  (2  Rivets) 

Prices  Post  Paid 


Add  10%  west  of  Mississippi 

River 

A 

B 

C 

D 

100 

$7.50 

$12.50 

$15.00 

$16.00 

50 

.  4. 50 

7.50 

8.50 

9.00 

25 

2.50 

4.50 

4.75 

5.00 

10 

1.25  . 

2.50 

.  2.75 

3.00 

EXTRA 

NAME-PLATES, 

per  100,  $1.25 

Youth  Opportunity  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  teenagers. 

It  provides  them  with  needed  part-time  employment. 

Youth  Opportunity  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Red  Feather  organi¬ 
zation. 


ALL  ALUMINUM 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 

901  FINDLAY  STREET  •  CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 
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Gray  Lace 

A  grayed-ivory  self  originated  by  Tell  Muhlestein.  From  a 
Kodachrome  by  John  A.  Bartholomew. 


pictures  with  backdrops  can  be  disappointing  unless  the  relative  position  of 
the  backdrop  and  the  light  source  are  just  right.  In  my  mind  such  pictures 
have  an  artificial  appearance,  and  often  the  coloring  of  the  flower  in  the  picture 
is  affected.  And  unless  used  with  extreme  care,  a  backdrop  can  do  consid¬ 
erable  damage  to  surrounding  plants. 

Effective  flower  photography  usually  requires  supplementary  equipment  that 
provides  for  taking  pictures  closer  than  the  regular  camera  lens  will  permit. 
These  are  called  portra  lenses,  and  when  using  them  the  depth  of  focus  is  very 
shallow  and  exact  measurement  to  subject  is  very  necessary.  Provision  also  must 
be  made  for  “parallax  ’— a  disturbance  is  alignment  caused  by  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  viewing  and  taking  lenses  on  the  camera.  To  eliminate  most  of  the 
pitfalls  of  closeup  work,  I  use  a  focusing  frame  that  greatly  simplifies  and 
speeds  up  the  taking  of  flower  pictures. 

As  a  means  of  getting  better  iris  pictures,  perhaps  we  should  ask  ourselves: 

1.  Is  the  picture  worth  taking? 

2.  Am  I  close  enough,  and  is  it  possible  to  improve  my  composition  in  any 
way? 
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LOVELY  TO  LOOK  AT —  DELIGHTFUL  TO  OWN 
A  JOY  TO  ORDER  FROM 


180  varieties  are  shown  in  natural  color!  . . .  lists  and  fully 
describes  365  modem  kinds,  several  brand  new  introduc¬ 
tions  available  for  the  first  time  .  .  .  from  Dave  Hall,  Jim 
Gibson  and  Jack  Durrance  ...  a  14-page  “Shopping 
Center”  ...  a  “Gold  Cup”  serve-yourself  bonus  plan  for 
the  connoisseur,  plus  numerous  collection  offers,  garden 
scenes  and  flower  arrangements.  Send  50c  today  for 
your  copy. 


50°  per  copy . , .  deductible  from  first  order 


Dealers:  We  issue  a  special  wholesale  list  to  bona-  J 
S  fide  dealers,  dust  send  your  state  license  number  * 
A.  and  ask  for  this  list.  A 


BOX  A126  SILVERTON,  OREGON 
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3.  Have  I  made  a  quick  checkup  to  see  that  the  apparatus  is  set  up  accu¬ 
rately  as  intended? 

After  all,  photographic  excellence  is  only  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  What 
one  may  prefer  in  a  picture  others  might  not  consider  imperative.  We  can 
only  establish  our  own  standards,  and  strive  to  reach  them  by  whatever  road 
perseverance  and  experience  direct. 


Seed  Germination  Findings  by  Senior  Hi  Student 

Virginia  Betz 

Soon  it  will  be  iris  blooming  time  and  many  iris  lovers  will  be  making  polli¬ 
nation  crosses,  hoping  to  create  that  special  lovely  bloom.  After  planting 
the  seeds,  they  will  silently  pray  for  a  good  seed-sprouting  rate. 

I  am  a  high  school  senior  student  who  has  just  completed  a  four-year  study 
of  the  tall  bearded  iris  for  a  science  project.  As  I  compile  my  data,  one  sig¬ 
nificant  observation  is  shouting  for  recognition.  Whatever  iris  material  I  could 
find,  nothing  was  stated  about  this  fact.  The  only  mention  made  was  that  the 
iris  seed  sprouting  rate  is  variable,  and  the  time  range  is  from  four  months  to 
several  years. 

After  cutting  open  about  2000  seeds  that  had  lain  in  sand,  sand  and  sphag¬ 
num  moss,  sand  and  vermieulite,  and  on  moist  fiberglas;  coated  and  decoated 
seeds  that  were  beginning  to  sprout  or  had  just  sprouted;  and  seeds  that  were 
stored  for  two  years,  one  year,  or  recently  harvested,  the  following  condition 
was  observed. 

The  sprouting  of  the  iris  seed  depends  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
endosperm.  The  endosperm  (the  food  storage  area  around  the  embryo)  is 
hard  and  white-blue  in  color.  In  the  seed  that  is  about  to  sprout,  the  endo¬ 
sperm  is  clear  and  solid  and  is  tight  against  the  white  cylindrical  embryo, 
which  lies  in  a  groove.  The  seed  which  will  decay  has  a  varying  degree  of 
erosion  and  crumbling  of  the  endosperm  immediately  in  front  of  the  embryo. 
This  abnormal  change  is  concentrated  in  the  midline  of  the  seed.  The  endo¬ 
sperm  in  the  periphery  retains  its  normal  color  and  structure.  The  breakdown 
starts  as  a  feathery  cloudiness  which  eventually  causes  deep  cavitation  ahead 
of  the  embryo.  The  changing  endosperm  becomes  starch-white  and  crumbly. 
So  instead  of  a  tight-fitting  glove  of  nutrient  enveloping  the  embryo,  the  area 
in  front  of  it  is  a  cave!  Several  seeds  showed  this  change  extending  around 
the  embryos. 

When  the  deteriorating  seed  is  planted,  water  accumulates  in  the  eroded 
spaces  and  decay  begins.  Six  planted  seeds  showed  such  water  pocketing.  As 
the  crumbling  progresses,  the  starved  embryo  turns  cream  in  color  and  finally 
shrivels  into  a  brown  sliver.  The  routes  of  water  entry,  i.e.,  the  point  of  the 
ovule  attachment  to  the  ovary  septum  from  which  the  elongated  embryo 
emerges,  and  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  seed  show  different  rates  for  decay. 
The  chalazal  end  appears  to  be  plugged  with  endospermic  material;  whereas, 
the  embryonic  hilum  is  plugged  with  material  resembling  the  brown  gel  seen 
in  early  seed  development.  Decay  started  about  six  times  more  often  in  the 
upper  hilum. 

Miss  Betz  attends  Park  Senior  High  School  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
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1 964  Introductions 

QUEEN’S  FAVOR  (Sdlg  7360A)  858  C  x  858  H 

A  crisp  medium  violet  self  with  violet  blue  beard.  Has  full,  tightly  held 
standards  and  wide  ruffled,  almost  horizontal  falls.  The  well-proportioned 
blooms  are  heavily  substanced.  Very  floriferous  and  a  dependable  garden 
performer.  A  good  blue  beard  breeder.  It’s  lovely  enough  to  gain  any¬ 
one’s  favor. 

Midseason  36  inches  H.C.  1961  Net  $25.00 

CHARM  SCHOOL  (Sdlg  5161B)  Billowing  Sails  x  Miss  St.  Louis 

Light  yellow  ruffled  buds  open  into  a  delightful  fluted  and  laced,  shim¬ 
mering  cream  iris  with  excellent  substance  and  perfection  of  form.  The 
ruffled  standards  are  domed  and  the  broad  falls  are  flaring.  Has  good 
foliage  and  stalk.  The  large  airy  blooms  truly  have  charm.  A  happy 
combination  of  white  and  pink  breeding. 

Late  35  inches  H.C.  1962  Net  $25.00 

DOROTHY  S.  PALMER 

ECHO  HILL  GARDEN,  RT.  1,  WEIDMAN  RD.,  MANCHESTER,  MO. 

Iris  List  on  Request 


SEE-FINE  GARDEN  MARKERS 

Ideal  permanent,  inexpensive  flower  and  nursery  mark¬ 
ers.  Perfect  for  tall  and  short  irises,  mums,  roses,  and 
hybridizing  records.  Available  in  three  sizes. 

Marker  tags  are  made  of  26-gauge  galvanized  iron 
l3/4"  by  3%",  and  are  hinged  to  expose  underside  for  ad¬ 
ditional  writing.  Corners  are  rounded.  Wire  is  No.  8 
galvanized  (1/6"  diam.). 

PRICES  PER  MARKER  F.O.B.  LEWISTON 


—  LENGTH  OF  MARKER  — 


Quantity 

1 3  inch 

20  inch 

26  inch 

1  to  24 

1  Ic 

1  1  l/2c 

12c 

25  to  99 

10c 

o 

o 

1  Ic 

200  to  499 

9c 

9'/2c 

10c 

500  to  999 

8c 

8 'Ac 

9c 

1,000  and  over 

7c 

7'/2c 

8c 

For  further  information,  write— 

NORMAN  AND  ELSIE  PURVIANCE 

1817  TWELFTH  AVENUE  LEWISTON,  IDAHO 
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What  factors  are  responsible  for  premature  breakdown  of  the  endosperm? 
Is  the  embryo  secreting  toxic  substances  that  erode  the  endosperm?  Are  there 
genetic  faults  bred  into  the  tetraploid  irises?  Is  the  male  gamete  responsible 
for  endosperm  development  weakened  when  the  pollen  is  over  ripe?  Do  such 
environmental  conditions  such  as  humidity,  temperature,  dryness  and  wetness, 
soil  nutrients,  and  poison  sprays  directly  affect  developing  seeds?  Are  improper 
drying  and  storage  methods  of  the  seeds  the  cause?  The  latter  may  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  some  decay,  but  not  all.  Molds  passing  from  the  outside  in,  change  the 
endosperm  color  gray  or  black  at  the  point  of  entry. 

The  old  seeds  (1961  and  1962)  did  not  show  a  greater  deterioration  rate 
than  the  1963  seeds.  No  differences  were  noted  in  the  rates  between  the  large 
firm  seeds  and  the  tiny  flat  seed  tags. 

All  seeds  studied  this  winter,  except  twenty,  were  decoated  either  by  hand 
or  an  electric  food  blender.  Previous  tests  where  whole  seeds  were  stored  on 
damp  surfaces  in  the  refrigerator  or  watered  for  prolonged  periods,  tended 
to  mold  sooner  than  did  the  decoated  seeds. 

One  cup  of  water  was  poured  into  the  blender  and  seeds  were  spun  for 
30  seconds,  60  seconds,  and  90  seconds  at  high  speed.  This  was  done  with 
the  hope  of  cracking  the  endosperm.  Spinning  the  seeds  longer  than  90  sec¬ 
onds  tended  to  chop  the  smaller  seeds.  After  decoating  the  seeds,  they  were 
soaked  in  water  at  room  temperature  for  seven  to  fourteen  days  or  refrigerated 
for  the  same  time  at  temperatures  from  32  to  10  degrees. 

After  treating  943  seeds  in  such  a  manner,  these  are  the  results.  Within 
four  months  164  seeds  sprouted.  A  number  of  seeds  began  sprouting  17-28 
days  after  planting  in  sand  and  vermiculite.  The  seeded  tin  cans  were  stored 
in  the  cellar  at  58-62  degree  temperatures.  The  new  supposedly  inhibited 
seeds  (1963  crop)  sprouted  as  quickly  as  the  old  seeds.  Seeds  soaked  at 
room  temperature  began  sprouting  earlier,  by  at  least  a  week,  than  those  that 
had  been  refrigerated.  Majority  of  the  seeds  were  planted  on  November  18-25 
and  the  testing  ended  February  14,  1964.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  seeds 
were  reclaimed.  Of  these  171  seeds  showed  good  endosperms,  269  had  vary¬ 
ing  grades  of  deterioration,  and  349  had  rotted.  The  spinning  of  the  seeds 
had  not  caused  endosperm  discoloration. 

Two  hundred  forty-three  old  and  new  dry  stored  seeds  were  soaked  in 
water  for  twelve  hours;  and  306  storage  seeds  were  soaked  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Using  a  chopping  board  and  a  pack  of  razor  blades,  each  of  the  seeds 
was  cut  in  half.  Of  the  549  seeds,  381  were  damaged. 

To  compare  the  differences  between  the  endosperm  of  a  sprouted  seedling 
with  that  of  the  abnormal  seed,  I  removed  six  seeds  which  were  still  attached 
to  seedlings.  The  endospermic  change  in  the  growing  seed  occurred  in  the 
midline  also,  but  it  formed  a  light  yellow  elongated  linear  structure  which 
became  cordlike  when  the  endosperm  was  absorbed.  The  damaged  seed 
showed  white  granular  lines  and  crumbles  which  could  be  interpreted  to  mean 
assimilation  of  the  endosperm  by  an  active  embryo. 

The  first  eight  seedlings  were  planted  in  potted  commercial  potting  soil; 
but  soon  moldy  growth  formed  on  top  of  the  soil.  Being  pressed  for  space 
with  sunlight,  I  devised  a  modified  hyponics  method  for  the  transplants  which 
is  working  well  after  six  weeks  of  use. 

Insulation  fiber  glass  was  washed  in  boiling  water,  squeezed  dry,  and  placed 
in  plastic  containers  such  as  used  for  food.  A  solution  of  one-half  teaspoonful 
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An  Announcement  by  Robert  R.  Youny 

I  have  disposed  of  my  interest  in  Soo-Preme  Gardens,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr., 
and  have  moved  some  of  Soo-Preme  Gardens’  latest  introductions,  newer  award 
iris,  guested  seedlings,  and  my  own,  to  “The  Flower  Capital  of  the  World,”  also 
known  as  “The  Valley  of  Flowers,”  in  Lompoc,  Calif.  Here  more  than  one-half  the 
country’s  flower  seed  is  produced  the  year  round  on  thousands  of  acres  of  well- 
drained  sandy  loam,  an  ideal  location  in  which  to  grow  my  iris  stock  and  seedlings. 

In  future  I  will  offer  the  more  recent  introductions  of  Dr.  Branch,  Dr.  Knocke, 
my  own,  and  now  also  iris  originations  of  David  Lyon — a  name  which  has  been 
highly  regarded  for  many  years  among  hybridizers  as  one  with  many  outstanding 
iris  contributions  to  his  credit,  including  his  latest,  one  from  his  Char-Maize  “green 
line”  of  breeding.  I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  be  chosen  to  offer  his  new  iris 
achievement  in  this  difficult  color  class  which  he  has  so  surprisingly  improved  by 
involving  Carved  Jade  and  Char-Maize. 

SEA’S  TREASURE  (David  Lyon  ’64)  E.  36".  A  soft  chartreuse,  hafts  and  edges  of  falls  in 
deeper  chartreuse,  slight  violet  influence  in  center  of  all  petals  and  beard;  large  flower,  fully 
ruffled  broad  petals,  very  good  form,  A-l  branching.  #59-9-3  (Carved  Jade  X  663-51-2,  green 

line  breeding .  $25.00 

SUNSET  CANYON  (David  Lyon  ’64)  ML.  37".  A  very  rich  golden-brown  flower,  the  standards 
and  edges  of  the  falls  are  flushed  brown,  well-branched  stalks.  #59-77-3.  (Millionaire  X  Happy 

Meeting.)  . $20.00 

WESTERN  MUSIC  (David  Lyon  ’64)  ML.  36".  Large  flowers,  petals  edged  and  ruffled  in  white 
ground,  etched  in  sea  lavender-violet.  Good  substance,  smooth  texture,  excellent  branching  and 
increase.  #56-77-3.  (Happy  Meeting  X  Henry  Sass  plicata  seedling  52-110) .  $25.00 

Some  of  the  newer  introductions  of  Dr.  Branch,  Dr.  Knocke  and  my  own  iris 
will  be  moved  from  Nebraska  after  the  bloom  season.  Orders  will  be  filled  from 
Nebraska  also  as  long  as  this  stock  lasts,  consisting  of  the  following: 

BLUE  BALLAD  (Dr.  Banch  ’63)  ML.  35".  A  large,  beautifully  ruffled,  wide-hafted  flower,  semi- 
flared,  in  a  medium  soft  blue  self.  To  add  anything  more  to  this  exquisite  flower  seems  impos¬ 
sible.  It  will  he  seen  in  AIS  convention  gardens  in  Chicago  (this  year)  and  Memphis  1965. 
.  $20.00 

CROSS  COUNTRY  (Dr.  Knocke  ’63)  M.  36".  This  was  very  well  received  and  talked  about  at 
the  Kansas  City  convention.  It  will  again  be  seen  in  Chicago,  Memphis  and  other  gardens  of 
iris  fanciers  who  admired  it  and  now  grow  it.  A  large  light  blue  of  unusual  size,  very  fine  styling, 
excellent  form  of  flowers  that  will  command  immediate  attention  in  your  own  garden.  ( Harbor 

Blue  X  Cliffs  of  Dover.)  .  $20.00,  or  3  for  $45.00 

ROYAL  FANFARE  (Dr.  Branch  ’62)  ML.  36".  Certainly  one  of  the  finest  modern-day  iris  to 
come  from  Mary  Randall  breeding;  ruffled  flowers,  wide  petals,  deep  rich  color,  carried  on  sturdy, 
well-branched  stalks,  as  are  all  of  Dr.  Branch’s  splendid  iris  introductions.  $15.00 

WHITE  PRIDE  (Dr.  Branch  ’62)  ML.  36".  In  our  opinion  one  of  the  best  white-whites,  with 
white-tipped  beard,  that  has  been  named  to  date.  Highest  quality  in  every  respect,  evenly  spaced 
flowers  on  strong  stalks;  wide,  ruffled,  pure  white  petals,  semi-flared,  with  show-bench  branching. 
In  voting  for  awards  fifty  judges  agreed  with  this  statement  as  it  was  seen  blooming  in  the 
Denver  Botanical  Gardens  at  the  1963  AIS  convention.  Not  too  widely  distributed;  small  stock. 
HM  ’63 . $17.50 

BLUE  REJOICE  (Dubes-Young  ’62)  ML.  35".  A  light  blue  self  that  has  a  personality  of  its 
own.  The  reports  sent  us  reveal  it  is  gaining  recognition  rapidly  as  a  very  fine  iris.  Styling  of 
this  ruffled,  semi-flared,  branched  iris  is  reason  for  this  popularity.  HM  ’63 .  $15.00 

JUST  HEAVEN  ( C.  James  ’63)  M.  36".  A  stately  flower  with  nicely  formed  domed  standards 
of  blue-white,  semi-flared  white  falls,  crisp  heavy  substanced  flowers  on  well-branched  stalks  ( as 
I  demand  of  all  my  introductions) .  $15.00 

ATOMIC  GOLD  (David  Lyon)  ML.  38".  (Gold  Cargo  X  Gold  Cup.)  Very  good  seedlings  from 
this  cross  varied  in  color  range  from  deep  yellow  to  bronze.  This  is  the  first  progeny  to  be 
released  from  this  fine  cross.  Several  flowers  in  the  Lyon  garden  were  from  medium  to  deep 
yellow.  Large  flowers,  smooth  texture,  very  pleasing  form.  A  heavy  bloomer  with  a  long  period 
of  bloom.  Seedling  #58-7-12.  HC  ’63 .  $25.00 

In  1963  Soo-Preme  Gardens  bloomed  very  exciting  seedlings  of  Dr.  Knocke,  Dr. 
Branch,  David  Lyon  and  my  own.  I  know  some  of  them  will  be  very  favorably 
received  in  the  convention  gardens  they  are  guested  in  for  further  testing  and  obser¬ 
vation  under  various  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

I  am  eagerly  looking  forward  to  seeing  iris  friends  at  the  1964  AIS  convention  in 
Chicago. 

Please  address  all  inquiries  and  orders  to  my  new  permanent  address.  Generous 
gifts  of  newer  irises  with  all  orders  except  1964  introductions  or  Blue  Ballad  and 
Cross  Country.  I  wish  you  the  best  bloom  in  1964  you  have  ever  enjoyed. 

ROBERT  R.  YOUNG,  AIS  Judge 

4227  CONSTELLATION  ROAD,  LOMPOC,  CALIFORNIA 
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Orange  Flounce 

A  blend  of  orange  and  rose— orange  inside,  flushed  rose  outside— originated 
by  Lloyd  Austin.  Photograph  from  Rainbow  Hybridizing  Gardens. 


of  6-25-15  foliar-feeding  fertilizer  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  water  was  poured 
on  the  fiber  glass.  The  material  was  well  saturated  and  the  excess  poured  off. 
Then  carefully  lifting  out  the  seedling  so  as  not  to  break  off  the  seed,  the 
roots  were  rinsed  in  tepid  water.  The  plant  was  anchored  in  the  fiber  glass. 
It  was  possible  to  plant  123  seedlings  in  16  containers. 

A  word  of  caution:  do  not  cover  the  seed;  place  the  seed  on  the  top  surface 
and  gently  guide  the  rootlets  down  through  the  fiber  glass.  The  sprouting 
depends  entirely  on  the  seed  for  food  for  at  least  a  month.  This  was  proved 
by  the  white  seedlings  with  lethal  genes.  Twice  a  week  the  seedlings  were 
watered  with  the  dilute  solution.  On  the  fourth  week  the  fiber  glass  was 
flushed  with  clean  water;  the  water  was  expressed  by  pressing  the  medium 
with  a  spoon  and  the  fingers  and  then  a  fresh  fertilizer  solution  was  applied. 
On  the  sixth  week  the  fertilizer  was  increased  in  strength  to  the  standard 
dosage.  It  is  better  to  plant  the  seedlings  with  short  roots  in  a  fiber  glass 
layer  about  I/2"  thick,  so  the  roots  can  reach  the  bottom  of  the  container.  A 
thicker  layer  is  more  suitable  for  the  seedlings  with  long  roots. 

Since  I  grew  all  of  my  seeds,  I  knew  the  conditions  in  which  they  had 
grown. 

So,  dear  iris  seed  planters,  plant  those  beautiful  brown  seeds,  but  keep 
your  fingers  crossed! 


If  you  are  planning,  to  move,  please  give  the  St.  Louis  office  your  new 
address  as  soon  as  possible. 
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SUNNYBROOK 

Light  bine  Siberian  iris  registered  by  Mrs.  Frances  Cleveland  in 
from  collection  released  to  ATS  by  Mrs.  Wheeler  H.  Peckham. 


1920.  Photograph 
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'Siberian  Breeding— A  Wide-Open  Field 

Peggy  Edwards 

What  area  of  iris  hybridizing  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  be¬ 
ginner?  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind— breeding  within  the  40-chromo¬ 
some  group  of  Siberians  is  it.  Here  the  newcomer  stands  just  about  on  equal 
footing  with  the  old  hand;  it  is  an  almost  entirely  unexplored  field  and  your 
guess  about  the  best  techniques  is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  that  of  the  old 
hand  who  has  shifted  his  attention  from  breeding  tall  beardeds,  medians,  or 
dwarfs,  or  for  that  matter  spurias  or  other  apogons.  In  these  lines  the  beginner 
is  building  on  other  men’s  work  for  the  most  part.  And  the  likelihood  is  that 
those  men  have  in  their  seedling  patches  material  considerably  advanced  over 
anything  the  beginner  has  access  to,  in  addition  to  having  the  experience  the 
newcomer  must  yet  acquire  in  such  things  as  knowing  which  crosses  must  be 
protected  and  which  need  not  be,  judging  the  merits  of  a  batch  of  seedlings, 
and  caring  for  the  seed  from  harvest  to  sowing  and  after. 

What  stock  should  you  acquire,  and  how  should  you  use  it?  For  a  start, 
get  healthy  stock  of  these  species:  I.  delavayi,  forrestii ,  and  a  couple  of  forms  of 
chrysographes,  and  if  anyone  near  you  grows  any  of  the  Chrysofor  hybrids  and 
you  can  choose  the  colors  in  bloom,  select  some  of  the  spotted  forms  that 
turn  up  among  them  and  one  or  two  of  any  others  that  are  not  simply  blue 
or  purple  but  carry  some  definite  indication  of  white  or  yellow  (other  than 
the  yellow  blaze  that  almost  all  Siberians  have)  or  are  blends  or  have  distinct 
patterns  of  stripes.  You  might  also  get  seed  of  other  40-chromosome  species: 
I.  clarkei,  wilsonii,  and  possibly  dykesii  and  bulleyana ,  though  these  species 
are  hard  to  come  by  and  many  of  the  clones  available  in  this  country  are 
dubiously  named.  It  will  take  two  or  three  years,  possibly  more,  to  bring 
these  seedlings  to  bloom,  but  the  purchased  plants  suggested  previously  will 
give  you  enough  work  to  start  with. 

These  40-chromosome  species  have  somewhat  different  requirements  from 
those  of  the  28-chromosome  species  and  the  many  garden  hybrids  derived 
from  them.  Their  need  for  moisture  is  greater  but  they  also  need  better 
drainage  in  cold  weather  (as  nearly  as  I  can  determine!)  and  I  think  you 
would  find  it  better  to  grow  them  in  a  raised  bed  over  a  sandy  loam,  and  to 
water  them  lavishly  in  the  spring  and  summer  when  they  need  moisture.  They 
also  need  considerable  fertilizer  if  they  are  to  be  kept  growing  vigorously,  and 
the  soil  should  be  fairly  acid,  pH  5.5  to  6.5.  They  may  need  a  little  winter 
protection;  they  should  have  full  sun,  though  they  will  tolerate  a  little  shade 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  summer. 

Once  this  stock  has  become  established  in  your  garden— and  some  plants 
will  not  bloom  the  first  year  after  planting,  and  shouldn’t  be  used  for  breeding 
if  they  do  unless  it  is  a  very  lavish  clump  or  has  a  great  deal  of  bloom  or  looks 
as  if  it  might  not  survive  the  next  winter— it  is  time  to  start  making  your 
crosses.  How  do  you  do  it?  The  mechanics  of  removing  pollen  from  one 
Siberian  iris  and  placing  it  on  the  stigma  of  another  is  much  the  same  in  all 

Reprinted  from  the  Region  6  Newsletter,  Spring  1964. 

Mrs.  (H.  L.)  Edwards,  Massapequa  Park,  N.  Y.,  is  president  of  the  Society  for 
Siberian  Irises. 
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New  Irises  By  a  New  Originator 

PELLA  (First  Violet  X  Whole  Cloth).  36",  M. 

White  domed  standards.  Rich  violet  falls  nearly  horizontal.  Both  moder¬ 
ately  ruffled.  Hafts  heavily  fluted.  Vigorous.  Hardy.  Well  branched.  Has 
withstood  30  below  and  still  bloomed  excellently.  Two-year  planting  can 
be  seen  in  Gaskill  and  Hooker  gardens  this  year  in  Illinois . Net .  .  $30.00 

LLOWER  OL  ATHENS  (Sib  to  Pella).  34",  M. 

Exquisite  lavender  self.  Closed  domed  standards.  Horizontal  falls  up-curving 
on  edges.  Lighter  than  pod  parent  without  red  influence.  Matching  beard. 
Superior  form.  Just  as  hardy  and  vigorous  as  Pella . Net.  .$20.00 

Stocks  very  limited.  Group  price,  one  of  each  ....  Net.  .  .  .  $40.00 

RICHARD  W.  MORGAN 

23  SOUTH  STREET  CUBA,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  SPECIAL  ON  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

A  RAINBOW  OF  COLOR  FOR  $25.00-POSTPAID  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
With  these  18  irises:  (1)  APRICOT  DANCER,  regular  price  $2.50,  (2)  ATOMIC 

POWER— blue  amoena  $3.50,  (3)  BANG— rich  red  $1.50,  (4)  BERTA  B— red-bearded 
blue  $2.00,  (5)  BLACK  TAFFETA  $1.00,  (6)  ELEANOR’S  PRIDE-light  blue  $3.00, 
(7)  ENCHANTED  VIOLET-red-bearded  violet  $3.50,  (8)  FULL  CIRCLE-dark  violet 
plicata  $5.00,  (9)  GRAND  TETON-chartreuse  $2.00,  (10)  LOU  ANN  KAY-ruffled 
orange  $5.00,  (11)  LULA  MARGUERITE— bluish  blend  $2.00,  (12)  MELODRAMA- 
blue  bitone  $3.50,  (13)  MILLIONAIRE— golden  brown  $3.00,  (14)  PIETY-dazzling 
white  $5.00,  (15)  ROYALTY  VELVET-ruby  red  $2.50,  (16)  SOARING  KITE-ivory 
cream,  $5.00,  (17)  SUN  HAVEN— jonquil  yellow  $8.00,  (18)  TROPHY— blue  hybrid  $5.00. 

Offer  good  as  long  as  present  stock  lasts.  You  may  make  your  own  substitutions  in  the 
above  collection  from  our  free  list  of  over  600  varieties,  and  we  will  accept  if  we  have 
the  stock. 

M.  &  H.  IRIS  GARDENS 

3007  S.E.  MALCOLM  -  MILWAUKIE,  OREGON 


For  Seedlings , 
and 

Routine  Care 


Foliar  Feed  with 
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irises.  The  stigma  is  the  little  shelf  or  bracket  on  the  outer  face  of  the  style- 
arm;  the  pollen  is  the  powdery  stuff  in  the  long,  oval  appendage  on  the  slim 
stem  that  grows  up  between  the  fall  and  the  style-arm.  If  there  is  any  iris 
breeder,  whatever  his  specialty,  anywhere  within  reach,  he  can  show  you  on 
his  type  of  irises  just  which  part  is  which.  If  you  will  look  at  page  16  of 
What  Every  Iris  Grower  Should  Know *  you  will  find  a  clear  diagram  (top 
right)  of  the  parts  involved  in  reproduction. 

Nylon  Chiffon  for  Bud  Covers 

Some  hybridizers  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  your  crosses;  but 
play  safe  and  cover,  at  least  the  pod  parent-to-be.  Use  some  thin  material 
which  will  allow  the  air  to  reach  the  budding  flower  but  will  strain  out  even 
the  smallest  insects.  I  like  nylon  chiffon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  allow  the 
flower  to  open  easily  without  tearing  or  bruising.  A  piece  about  ten  inches 
in  diameter  is  about  right.  When  the  bud  is  just  about  to  open,  drape  the 
fabric  over  the  bud  and  tie  just  below  the  ovary  with  a  soft  yarn  or  a  plant 
tie.  Leave  this  in  place  until  the  bloom  is  full  open  and  ready  to  receive 
pollen,  but  no  longer  than  24  hours  after  opening.  Remove  the  fabric,  place 
the  pollen  on  the  stigmatic  lip— the  little  shelf— then  recover  the  flower  and 
leave  till  the  flower  begins  to  wither.  Some  think  it  is  useful  to  break  off  the 
falls  but  this  really  isn’t  needed  with  covered  flowers— it  is  done  in  unprotected 
crosses  to  make  the  bloom  less  attractive  to  bees. 

Now  as  for  the  pollen— the  anthers  should  be  removed  from  the  flower  that 
is  being  used  as  the  pollen  parent  as  soon  as  the  flower  is  open  enough  to  get 
at  them;  the  pollen  sacs  have  not  yet  opened  at  this  stage,  so  there  is  no  real 
danger  of  contamination.  Put  the  anthers  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  being  careful 
to  isolate  each  kind  from  any  other  pollens,  until  the  pollen  sac  opens,  in  24 
to  36  hours.  If  the  sac  hasn’t  opened  in  time  you  can,  very  carefully,  slit  the 
sac  with  a  needle  or  your  thumbnail  (I  keep  my  thumbnail  well  sharpened 
for  these  emergencies!)  along  the  line  where  it  would  naturally  open.  There 
are  two  sacs  side  by  side  in  each  anther  and  usually  the  splitting  line  is 
marked  by  an  indentation  running  the  length  of  the  sac  or  by  a  line  of  a 
different  color. 

After  the  pollen  is  exposed  to  the  air  let  it  dry  for  a  couple  of  hours  and 
then  place  on  the  stigma  of  the  pod  parent,  either  by  using  tweezers  to  hold 
the  anther  or  by  dabbing  a  thin  camel’s-hair  brush  in  the  pollen  and  then 
dabbing  the  tip  of  the  brush  onto  the  stigma;  but  if  you  use  a  brush  you  will 
need  several  of  them,  because  when  you  change  from  one  type  of  pollen  to 
another  you  must  switch  brushes,  putting  the  previous  one  in  alcohol  to 
sterilize  it.  I  think  tweezers  are  better;  you  may  even,  if  your  fingers  are 
skillful,  hold  the  anther  in  the  tips  of  your  fingers.  Label  each  pod  as  it  is 
pollinated. 

When  the  pollinated  flower  starts  to  wither,  remove  the  covering  and  watch 
carefully  the  little  green  nubbin  of  ovary  at  the  base  of  the  flower  for  signs 
that  it  is  growing.  Growth  means  that  the  cross  has  taken.  Wherever  a  pod 
begins  to  develop  it  may  be  some  protection  against  accidents  to  put  a  tall 

*  Every  new  member  receives  a  copy  of  this  AIS  booklet.  Additional  copies  may 
be  obtained  by  purchase;  see  page  96. 
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MOLDOVAN’S  GARDENS 


Featuring  the  Iris  and  Hemerocallis  Productions  of 


ORVILLE  W.  FAY 

OFFERS  FOR  1964 


CHAMPAGNE  MUSIC  (O.  W.  Fay)  M.  36  in.  $25.00  net 

Sdlg.  59-31  (Involving  Snow  Flurry,  New  Snow,  Pink  Cameo,  May 
Hall  and  sdlgs.) 

Permission  was  granted  by  Lawrence  Welk  to  use  the  name  Champagne 
Music  for  this  very  fancy,  ruffled,  pastel  blend  of  white  touched  pale 
blue-orchid  and  the  name  fits  the  flower  perfectly.  Beautifully  formed, 
horizontal  failed,  Champagne  Music  has  a  touch  of  red  in  the  beard, 
which  sets  off  its  lovely  coloring.  Well  branched  and  an  excellent 
grower.  H.C.  63. 

KINGDOM  (O.  W.  Fay)  M.  38  in.  $25.00  net 

Sdlg.  62-8  (Involving  Waxing  Moon,  Techny  Chimes,  Celestial  Sun¬ 
light  sib,  and  sdlgs.) 

Extremely  ruffled,  large-flowered  yellow  iris  having  well-branched  strong 
stems  are  rare,  but  here  we  offer  one.  A  magnificent  new  clear  deep 
yellow  with  a  small  white  spot  below  the  yellow  beard.  Beautifully 
formed  and  a  strong,  easy  grower.  H.C.  ’62. 

ORANGE  CHARIOT  (O.  W.  Fay)  M.  32  in.  $35.00  net 

Sdlg.  62-5  (Chinese  Coral  X  Prairie  Blaze) 

A  perfectly  smooth  orange  self  with  an  intense  tangerine  beard  makes 
this  beautifully  formed  new  iris  the  future  leader  in  this  color  class. 
Very  well  branched  and  produces  healthy  blue-green  foliage.  Our  sup¬ 
ply  of  stock  necessitates  this  new  price.  Limited  supply.  H.C.  ’62. 

PRAIRIE  BLAZE  (Jim  Marsh)  M.  25-30  in.  $20.00  net 

Sdlg.  58-09  (Hall  pk.  sdlg.  X  Fay  sdlg:  (sib.  to  Native  Dancer  x 
Mary  Randall) 

Primarily  being  offered  as  a  breeder’s  iris  for  it  does  excel  in  that  de¬ 
partment.  A  very  bright  orange  self  of  perfect  form  and  color  with  a 
coral  beard.  The  stem  is  short,  rather  bunched,  and  the  plant  a  slow 
increaser.  Very  showy  in  the  garden.  H.  C.  ’62. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  request  my  1964  catalog,  which  contains  full 
parentages  and  more  complete  descriptions  of  the  new  introductions 
plus  a  selected  listing  of  the  best  recent  iris  and  hemerocallis  introduc¬ 
tions.  Breeding  tips  and  future  introductions  are  also  discussed  in  the 
catalog,  which  is  sent  only  on  request  and  to  previous  customers. 


MOLDOVAN’S  GARDENS 
38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO,  44011 
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plant  stake  beside  the  stem  and  tie  the  two  together  in  two  or  three  places. 
As  a  general  thing  I  don’t  recommend  trying  to  set  more  than  one  pod  on  a 
stem,  but  if  you  do,  make  sure  that  both  pods  are  secured  from  blowing  or 
other  disturbances.  As  soon  as  the  flower  is  completely  withered,  snap  it  oil 
a  bit  above  the  top  of  the  ovary  so  it  will  not  drop  onto  the  ovary  and  perhaps 
cause  moisture  and  fungus  to  harbor  there  and  damage  the  pod.  If  by  any 
chance  the  stem  breaks  before  it  is  ripe,  but  after  it  has  reached  its  full  size, 
it  can  often  be  induced  to  finish  the  job  by  putting  it  in  a  glass  of  water  in  a 
sunny  window.  I  have  even  had  good  seed  from  a  TB  stem  that  I  simply 
pushed  into  the  ground  beside  the  parent  plant,  but  that  may  have  been  pure 
luck. 

I  think  it  is  best  to  remove  the  pod  when  it  is  almost  ripe— beginning  to  turn 
brown— and  place  it  in  a  glass  to  finish;  otherwise  you  may  go  out  some 
morning  to  find  that  it  split  in  the  night  and  half  the  seeds  are  lost.  It  is  even 
possible,  and  you  may  find  it  preferable,  to  break  the  pod  open  while  the  seeds 
are  still  slightly  greenish  in  color;  drop  the  seeds  in  a  pill  bottle  with  a  tight 
cover,  add  a  little  perlite  or  vermiculite  and  a  few  drops  of  water,  label  the 
jar  and  put  in  the  refrigerator  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  empty  the 
seeds  onto  the  top  of  a  pot  of  earth,  cover  with  sterile  vermiculite  or  perlite, 
water  and  set  in  the  coldframe  for  the  winter— if  you  have  a  coldframe 
available.  By  doing  this  you  will  get  earlier  germination  and  will  have  larger 
plants  to  move  out  in  the  late  spring.  If  you  can’t  do  this,  I  would  recommend 
planting  each  podful  separately  potted,  with  pots  sunk  into  the  ground,  after 
the  first  frost.  If  this  method  is  used,  do  not  sow  the  seed  before  planting  time 
but  store  it  in  an  envelope  in  a  cool,  airy,  dry  place. 

Transplanting  the  Seedlings 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  for  your  fingers  to  grasp  them 
without  damage,  line  them  out  in  a  carefully  prepared  seedling  bed,  setting 
them  about  six  inches  apart.  Make  sure  that  some  sort  of  separation  is  main¬ 
tained  between  the  seedlings  from  one  pod  and  those  of  the  adjacent  batches. 
Mulch  them  as  soon  as  they  have  been  planted  and  watered  in,  using  a 
mulching  material  that  will  allow  rain  or  the  spray  from  the  sprinkler  to  get 
down  to  the  plants  but  which  will  not  become  soggy  itself  and  will  also  allow 
air  to  circulate  around  the  base  of  the  foliage.  This  mulch  should  not  be  too 
thick  at  first;  the  little  plants  will  need  all  the  sun  and  air  they  can  get.  But 
as  the  foliage  grows  up  another  layer  can  be  added.  Fertilize  lightly  in  mid¬ 
summer— not  later  than  the  end  of  July— then  again  early  the  second  spring. 
You  should  have  some  bloom  then  but  most  will  keep  you  waiting  until  the 
third  year,  especially  with  late-sown  seeds. 

Now  the  fun  begins.  You  probably  won’t  have  obtained  your  heart’s  desire 
from  this  first  generation,  but  you  can  number  a  few  of  the  best  seedlings— 
those  which  combine  one  or  more  of  the  characteristics  you  are  aiming  toward 
and  which  also  have  the  vigor,  clean  foliage,  good  growth  habits  and  attractive 
flower  size  and  shape,  without  which  your  seedlings  are  useless  as  potential 
garden  plants.  Even  as  potential  parents,  with  no  thought  of  introduction,  yon 
should  have  very  good  reason  for  using  such  inferior  materials— the  bad 
qualities  might  prove  to  be  dominant  over  the  desirable  opposites.  If  I  were 
working  for  a  clear  apricot  color,  for  instance,  and  had  two  apricot  seedlings 
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PRESENTING  Joe  Ohio's  1964  INTRODUCTIONS  .  .  . 

FOREST  MOON  This  large  goldenrod-yellow  with  a  strong  green 
cast  glows  like  a  luminous  full  moon.  Horizontal  flaring  falls,  ruffling 
and  a  blue  blaze  below  the  buttermilk  beard  gives  FOREST  MOON  a 
distinct  personality.  Well-branched  36-inch  stalks  with  2-3  buds  per 
socket  complete  this  unique  development.  Increases  rapidly.  (Snow 
Goddess  X  Rang)  . $20.00 

MEADOW  MIST  ((Desert  Song  x  (Hilda:  (Tiffanja  x  Mulberry 
Rose))  X  Char-Maize)  From  this  breeding  departure  come  this  fine 
advancement  toward  our  elusive  green  goal:  A  flawless,  smooth  self  of 
creamy  green-yellow.  A  large  blue  area  below  the  caramel-gold  beard 
intensifies  the  green  effect.  The  heavily  substanced,  lightly  ruffled 
flowers  are  carried  on  well-branched  38-inch  stalks.  A  vigorous  grower 
for  the  late  garden . $25.00 

NINA’S  DELIGHT  A  broad  self  of  pearl-white  with  a  bluish  beard. 
The  petals  are  serrated  and  dance  with  the  “Frosted  Starlight  bubble- 
ruffling”  which  gives  this  regal  beauty  a  personality  of  its  own.  NINA’S 
DELIGHT  is  a  show  flower  with  wide  branching  and  perfect  placement 
on  36-inch  stalks.  ((Gauffer’s  (Violet  Harmony  x  Mary  McClellan) 
X  Frosted  Starlight) . $25.00 

Joe's  1963  Introductions  .  .  . 

FIRST  COURTSHIP  Lovely  bubble-ruffled  sparkling  pure  white.  The 
large  waxy-substanced  flowers  glitter  as  if  sprinkled  with  diamond  dust. 
Best  Seedling,  Central  Valley,  1962.  (Jane  Phillips  X  Frosted  Starlight) 
. $12.50 

FROSTED  STARLIGHT  A  heavily  ruffled  and  fragrant  blue-white 
with  a  bluish  beard.  The  progenitor  of  a  new  line  of  exciting  and 
distinct  iris.  Excellent  branching  which  makes  it  a  perfect  show  iris. 
HC  ’61  (New  Snow  X  Chivalry)  . $10.00 

TWILIGHT  SONATA  A  very  smooth  amethyst-blue  with  white  beard 
and  silvered  petal  edges.  This  is  a  new  iris  color  tone  which  is  not 
unlike  the  color  of  the  Blue  Parrot  tulip.  Waxy  substance,  bubble- 
ruffling,  and  good  branching  complete  this  new  departure.  Producing 

fine  seedlings  of  this  color  and  type.  (Frosted  Starlight  X  Rehobeth) 
. $17.50 

Order  direct  Free  descriptive  brochure 

JOSEPH  GHIO 

1201  BAY  STREET  SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA,  95060 
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one  of  which  had  the  desired  color  but  was  in  some  respects  an  inferior 
plant  and  the  other  merely  indicated  the  presence  of  the  color  but  was  in  all 
respects  a  quality  product,  I  would  only  use  the  first  if  the  second  had  no 
pollen  or  would  set  no  seed  and  there  were  no  first-quality  sister  seedlings  to 
work  with. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  main  question:  how  would  I  use  this  stock  I  have 
suggested  and  what  would  I  aim  for?  I  would  aim  for  a  wider  range  of  colors 
in  the  Siberians,  not  only  pure  seifs  in  colors  not  found  in  the  present  garden 
varieties  but  also  color  patterns— striped,  marbled,  dotted,  amoena  and  varie- 
gata  patterns,  even  perhaps  tricolors,  that  is,  having  standards  of  one  color, 
the  falls  a  second  and  the  styles  a  third.  Now  I  do  not  mean  that  I  would 
try  to  get  all  of  these.  But  I  would  select  two  or  possibly  three  that  would 
have  some  common  characteristic— perhaps  work  for  a  pink  self  and  a  pink  and 
white  amoena  (I  am  using  the  term  amoena  loosely  to  indicate  a  flower  having 
white  standards,  colored  falls  and  styles,  or  white  styles  with  colored  standards 
and  falls,  or  any  similar  combination  of  white  with  color).  Or,  perhaps  one 
might  work  for  a  white  and  peach  amoena  and  a  peach  and  brown  variegata; 
or,  for  delicate  patterns  of  veined  falls  on  various  ground  colors. 

To  aim  toward  these  I  would  cross  every  species  I  had  with  every  other 
species,  and  cross  each  Chrysofor  clone  with  each  species.  When  the  first 
batch  of  seedlings  bloomed  I  would  self-pollinate  each  seedling  that  had  good 
habits  of  growth,  however  repulsive  the  flower  color  might  be;  and  any 
seedling  of  good  habits  with  a  reasonably  attractive  color  I  would  also  back- 
cross  to  each  parent,  and  cross  with  any  other  good  seedling  with  similar 
coloring,  even  though  it  might  have  a  different  parentage.  From  this  lot  of 
seedlings,  the  second  generation,  I  would  expect  to  find  a  few  that  showed 
some  hint  of  the  patterns  I  was  aiming  for  and  these  I  would  self-pollinate  and 
cross  among  themselves— keeping,  however,  the  best  of  the  rest  as  possible 
jumping-off  places  for  future  work. 

Patience  and  Orderliness 

A  word  of  caution:  don’t  be  too  inflexible  about  your  aims.  If  you  are  work¬ 
ing  for,  say,  a  peach  self,  and  you  turn  up  a  salmon-pink  seedling  of  fair 
quality,  for  goodness’  sake  work  that  line!  And  who  knows,  it  might  give 
you  your  peach  too.  However,  don’t  construe  this  as  a  permit  to  change  your 
goals  every  time  you  get  something  “interesting”  among  your  seedlings.  Stiek- 
to-itiveness  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  any  hybridizer’s  character. 

Two  more  essential  qualities  are  patience  and  orderliness.  If  your  work 
is  to  be  of  any  value  to  yourself  and  to  other  hybridizers,  you  must  keep 
careful  records.  It  is  not  enough  to  tag  your  crosses  and  label  your  seedlings. 
Make  a  note  in  your  notebook  of  each  cross  made  each  year,  the  ones  that 
didn’t  take  as  well  as  the  ones  that  did,  the  ones  that  never  sprouted  and  the 
ones  that  came  up  nicely,  the  ones  that  bloomed  the  second  year  and  the  ones 
that  took  five  years.  Count  the  seeds  in  each  pod  harvested  and  note  how 
many  germinated  and  how  many  bloomed,  describe  all  the  seedlings  in  each 
cross,  the  dogs  as  well  as  the  possibles.  Each  year  try  to  summarize  the  results 
of  your  year’s  work  and  pass  this  on  to  others  working  in  this  general  field. 
If  you  notice  that  one  particular  cross  gave  seedlings  that  were  pollen  sterile 
but  set  seed  freely,  pass  the  word  along;  if  seedlings  of  another  cross  divided 
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1964  Iris  Introductions  from  Georgia  Hinkle 

BELOVED  BELINDA  (Georgia  Hinkle,  1964)  R-8-3.  Eaeh  $25.00  Net. 

36-38  in.  M.  to  L.  From  pink  x  white  breeding  comes  a  huge  cream 
with  a  light  green  cast  in  the  closed  standards.  The  ruffled  and  flaring 
falls  of  a  very  pale  cream  are  dramatized  by  a  deep  cream  border. 
From  the  pale  cream  beard,  light  green  veining  radiates  the  entire 
length  of  the  falls  making  this  a  beacon  with  a  sparkling  sheen. 
Heavily  substanced,  long-lasting  flowers  on  well-branched  stalks.  Par¬ 
entage:  L-29-1  (Le  Beau  x  Magic  Morn)  X  M-16-1  (Le  Beau  sdlg. 
x  Symphony).  H.C.,  1962. 

VILLAGE  GREEN  (Georgia  Hinkle,  1964)  N-17-3.  Eaeh  $25.00  Net. 

30  in.  M.  to  L.  A  magnificent  iris  of  huge,  well-balanced  proportions. 
The  intensely  ruffled  standards  and  falls  carry  midribs  which  are  an 
impish  Paris  green.  A  lighter  shade  of  green  carries  over  to  the  hafts 
and  the  under  side  of  the  falls,  which  flare  as  beautifully  as  a  dancer’s 
skirts.  The  buds  are  quite  green.  Heavily  substanced,  long-lasting 
flowers  are  carried  on  strong  stalks  of  average  branching.  Parentage: 
G-23-4  (Regina  Maria  x  E-27-3)  X  Curl’d  Cloud.  (G-23-4  is  also  a 
parent  of  BRAVE  VIKING).  H.C.,  1961. 

DEAR  BOB  (Georgia  Hinkle,  1964)  N-17-4.  Eaeh  $20.00  Net 

36  in.  M.  to  L.  A  near-amoena  with  creamy  white  standards  and 
falls.  The  falls  are  edged  in  light  blue  which  gradually  blends  into 
the  cream  surrounding  the  cream  beard.  Closed  standards  and  near- 
horizontal  falls  are  very  ruffled.  A  dainty  medium-sized  flower  with 
excellent  substance  on  strong  stalks.  DEAR  BOB  is  one  of  three 
amoena-type  seedlings  from  the  cross  that  produced  VILLAGE 
GREEN  and  is  closely  related  to  BRAVE  VIKING.  DEAR  BOB  is 
valuable  as  a  parent  for  either  ‘green,’  white  or  blue  planning.  Sib. 
to  VILLAGE  GREEN.  H.C.,  1963.  Limited  stock. 

BELOVED  BELINDA,  DEAR  BOB,  VILLAGE  GREEN 

One  rhizome  of  each  $60.00 

BRAVE  VIKING  and  HELEN  KELLER 

One  rhizome  of  each  $40.00 


GILBERT  H.  WILD  &  SON,  INC. 

AIS-44 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 
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neatly  into  repulsive  monsters  and  attractive  things  almost  worthy  of  intro¬ 
duction,  or  run  four  blue  dwarfs  of  fair  habit  to  a  dozen  gawky  blends,  let  the 
researchers  in  on  it— you  might  have  a  clue  for  the  geneticists. 

Above  all,  be  patient.  It  is  worth  it.  The  longer  you  have  to  wait,  the 
longer  you  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  anticipation  (anticipation  is  what  hybrid¬ 
izers  live  on  from  one  year  to  the  next.  It  makes  the  winter  go  faster).  By 
patience  I  don’t  mean  sit  with  your  hands  in  your  lap.  After  you  have  made 
your  first  batch  of  crosses  you  will  have  at  least  two  years  to  wait  for  them 
to  bloom.  The  second  spring  you  can  repeat  the  previous  year’s  crosses;  per¬ 
haps  if  you  have  grown  a  couple  of  species  from  seed  there  will  be  a  bloom  or 
two  which  can  be  used  as  pollen  parents. 

Finally,  a  few  don’ts:  Don’t  save  bee  pods.  Don’t  cross  these  40-chromosome 
plants  with  the  28-chromosome  named  varieties  or  with  the  species  they 
derived  from:  1.  sibirica  and  sanguined  (or  orientalis,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called ) .  Don’t  throw  out  the  pots  in  which  seedlings  have  been  started  until 
you  have  given  them  a  second  spring  to  germinate;  some  species  are  reluctant 
starters  and  may  very  well  pass  this  habit  on  to  their  offspring.  Don’t  get 
discouraged  if  you  don’t  find  just  what  you  want  in  the  first  generation,  or 
even  the  second.  It  takes  a  lot  of  plodding  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Don’t 
take  every  word  I’ve  said  as  gospel— you  might  get  quite  different  results  from 
mine  and  you  must  decide  for  yourself  when  your  circumstances  differ  from 
mine.  Maybe  you  have  space  and  time  to  run  several  lines  of  breeding,  maybe 
you  can  manage  only  one.  Your  soil  and  climate  may  require  different  growing 
methods  from  those  I  have  suggested.  And  one  last  word:  don’t  rush  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  seedling— get  the  opinions  of  several  judges,  find  out  how  the  plant 
behaves  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  build  up  an  adequate  stock,  and  by 
then  you  may  have  turned  up  a  better  one  anyhow! 

Hybridizing  is  to  my  mind  the  most  fascinating  of  hobbies,  and  I  have  tried 
a  good  many.  You  are  creating  beauty  as  surely  as  any  painter  or  musician, 
you  get  lots  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  you  come  into  contact  with  some  of 
the  nicest  people,  and  you  get  thrills,  chills,  anticipation,  frustration,  and  once 
in  a  while  you  can  get  results  that  make  it  all  completely  satisfying.  I’m  not 
offering  you  the  easiest  field  to  work  in— you  get  results  much  faster  with 
annuals!— but  if  you  want  a  wide-open  area  where  you  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  anyone,  this  is  it. 

Go  to  it! 


NEW  COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  ADS 

Lebo’s  Iris  Gardens,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Landsend  Iris  Garden,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Lins  Glad  and  Peony  Farm,  Cologne,  Minn. 
Soo-Preme  Gardens,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 
Sierra  Vista  Iris  Garden,  Yucaipa,  Calif. 

Earl  Roberts,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Whisperwood  Gardens,  Canton,  Texas 
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NEVA  SEXTON’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1709  THIRD  STREET  WASCO,  CALIFORNIA 

MOON  RIVER  (Sexton  63)  M.  36  in.  (Mixed  Emotions  X  Limelight).  A 
different  shade  of  yellow — not  brassy  or  mustard,  but  a  very  smooth  shade 
in  between.  Perhaps  antique  gold  would  describe  it.  Four-way  branching; 
three  buds  in  each  socket.  Plant  is  vigorous  and  of  heavy  substance.  $20.00 
SMALL  TALK  (Sexton  ’63)  M.  26  in.  (Pinafore  Lass  x  Caroline  Jane).  White 
with  a  line  of  orchid  violet  on  standards  and  falls.  Throat,  haft  and 
style-arms  have  the  same  orchid  violet.  White  beard.  Four-way  branching 

and  three  buds  per  socket.  Very  heavy  substance . $15.00 

RUTH’S  LOVE  (Sexton  ’62)  EE.  40  in.  Yellow  and  white . $15.00 

PINK  N’  PRETTY  (Sexton  ’62)  M.  36  in.  Peach  pink  self . $15.00 

NEW  FRONTIER  (Sexton  ’62)  M.  40  in.  Light  pink  with  a  darker  beard. 

A  good  breeder.  H.M.  ’63 . $15.00 

BY  REQUEST  (Sexton  ’62)  M.  40  in.  Blue  white  with  blue  beard.  H.M.  ’62. 

. $7.50 

HAPPY  DEB  (Sexton  ’62)  M.  36  in.  White  ground  plicata  bordered  blue. 

Blue  beard . $7.50 

EARTH  ANGEL  (Sexton  ’60)  ML.  40  in.  White  with  white  beard.  H.M.  ’61. 

. $7.50 

PACIFIC  PANORAMA  (Sexton  ’60)  ML.  40  in.  A  deep  sea  blue  with  white 

beard.  H.C.  ’60,  H.M.  ’61,  A.M.  ’63 . $12.50 

MIXED  EMOTIONS  (Sexton  ’59)  ML.  36  in.  Bluish  green  fading  to  a 

pearly  tint.  Stigmatic  lip  is  blue.  H.M.  ’59 .  $5.00 

ORDER  DIRECTLY  FROM  THIS  AD.  RHIZOMES  WILL  BE  TRUE 
TO  NAME  AND  DISEASE  FREE.  GIFT  IRIS  WITH  EACH  ORDER. 
CALIFORNIA  CUSTOMERS,  PLEASE  ADD  4%  SALES  TAX. 


INTRODUCING  FOR  1964 

ARCTIC  FURY — Henry  Shaw  x  Helen  Traubel.  A  large,  full  bodied,  semi- 
flared  ruffled  pure  white.  Substance  is  heavy;  stalks  are  sturdy  and  well 
branched.  M.  36";  HC  ’60 . Net  $25.00 

COURTSHIP — (Miss  St.  Louis  x  Dave  Hall’s  55-09)  X  Lynn  Hall.  A  new  look 
in  pink  iris.  A  bitone  with  pink  standards  with  a  slight  blue  cast  which 
makes  it  pinker.  The  suede-like  falls  are  a  blend  of  buff  pink  flushed  ivory. 
The  huge  blossoms  are  ruffled  and  laced  and  are  carried  on  well-branched, 
sturdy  stalks.  M.  38";  HC  ’63 . Net  $25.00 

SKYWATCH — ((Spanish  Peaks  x  Cloudless  Sky)  x  Henry  Shaw)  X  Van  Cli- 
burn.  An  immense,  vigorous,  extremely  smooth,  ruffled  and  extra-broad 
lavender  self.  Standards  are  domed;  falls  semi-flared.  Petals  are  of  extra¬ 
heavy  thickness.  M.  38";  HC  ’60 . Net  $25.00 

OTHER  INTRODUCTIONS 

HELEN  TRAUBEL — Large,  globular,  ruffled  and  semi-flared  cerulean  blue 
self.  H.M.  ’60 .  . $10.00 

HENRY  SHAW — Heavily  ruffled,  pure  icy-white  self.  A.M.  ’61 . $10.00 

ISLANDER — Rich,  deep,  moderately  ruffled  gentian  blue  self.  H.M.  ’61. 

$10.00 

JEAN  SIBELIUS — Large,  ruffled  steel-blue  self.  A.M.  ’62 .  $10.00 

VAN  CLIBURN — Huge,  ruffled  full,  medium  blue  self.  H.M.  ’62 . $12.00 

CLIFF  W.  BENSON 

ROUTE  #3,  BAXTER  ROAD,  CHESTERFIELD,  MISSOURI,  63017 
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Tahiti  Sunrise 

A  tall  bearded  pink  ( Ernst  ’63 ) 
Photograph  by  Cooley’s  Gardens. 


TIP  ON  USING  THE  NICKERSON  FAN 


Here’s  a  tip  for  vastly  increasing  the  value  of  your  Nickerson  Fan.  When 
you  make  a  color  reading,  enter  it  right  onto  the  matching  square  of  your  fan 
in  small  black  letters.  Enter  just  the  name  or  number  if  the  parts  all  match, 
or  with  the  notations  S  (stands),  F  (falls)  or  B  (beard)  if  they  don’t.  The 
color  squares  are  white  on  the  back  for  more  entries  or  for  recording  the 
very  dark  colors.  Even  after  one  year  the  value  of  this  direct  record  is  ap¬ 
parent;  in  all  my  entries  there  is  only  one  in  the  2.5  red,  and  one  in  the  2.5 
purple-blue,  next  to  10  blue,  which  is  pure,  unadulterated  blue. 

Since  this  is  sure  to  bring  inquiries  about  the  2.5  red,  let  me  explain  that 
it  is  the  velvet  on  the  falls  of  a  fancy  pattern  intermediate  (44  chromosomes) 
from  (Pink  Cameo  x  Cretica)  X  New  Adventure,  and  that  it  hasn’t  proved 
easy  to  outcross  back  to  good  fertility,  though  I’m  trying.  I  read  once  a 
statement  by  a  Japanese  breeder  that  if  any  color  appeared  in  any  part  of  a 
flower,  it  would  be  possible  by  intensive  breeding  to  create  an  entire  flower 
of  that  color.  I  wonder? 

Bee  Warburton 


HILDA’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

Introductions  for  1 964 

DEBRA  KATHLEEN  (Dark  Chocolate  x  Dolly  Varden)  X  Frilly  Fringes.  M. 
34".  Ivory  self  with  golden  shoulders,  edged  with  lace  and  embroidery. 
Like  a  heading  for  the  ruffled  lace  a  row  of  satin  dots  adds  distinction  to  this 
beautifully  formed  iris.  Well  branched  with  good  growth  habits.  Fertile  both 
ways . $25.00 

TULE  SUNSHINE  (Lula  Marguerite  X  Reginia  Maria).  L.  36".  Canary 
yellow  self  with  glowing  sheen.  Semiflaring  falls  are  wide,  moderately 
ruffled  and  laced.  Vigorous  grower,  fertile  both  ways . $25.00 

Previous  introductions  include  three  1963  HM  award  winners  in  the 

border  class. 

DOLL  DRESS,  ivory  sib  to  Debra  Kathleen.  Early  with  long  bloom  season. 

Heavily  laced  and  prolific  with  both  bloom  and  increase . $7.50 

HIGH  HOPES  (Top  Flight  X  Bang).  Very  smooth  empire  yellow  self  with 

orange  beard.  Wonderful  breeder . $7.50 

LITTLE  MAJOR  (Majorette  X  Winston  Churchill).  Red  with  a  splash  of 
scarlet  at  the  white-stippled  haft . $7.50 

MRS.  H.  F.  FAIL 

706  EAST  INYO  STREET  TULARE,  CALIFORNIA,  93274 


My  Latest  Introductions 

MAIN  ATTRACTION  (Z.  G.  Benson  ’63).  Midseason,  35",  (First  Violet  x  Whole  Cloth). 
Probably  the  best  Whole  Cloth  seedling  to  date— crisp,  closed  white  standards  contrasting 
beautifully  with  deep  blue-violet,  nicely  ruffled,  and  nearly  horizontal  falls.  Outstanding 
form,  substance,  and  eye-catching  color  made  this  the  MAIN  ATTRACTION  in  gardens  of 
Roy  Brizendine,  Topeka,  in  1962,  under  number  3-26-9,  and  garnered  a  record  37  votes 
for  an  H.C.  62 . Net .  $25.00 

DISTANT  PEAK  (Z.  G.  Benson  ’63).  Midseason,  35",  (First  Violet  x  Whole  Cloth). 
Closed,  snowy  white  standards  topping  blue-violet  falls  on  this  iris  reminds  one  of  a  distant 
snow-covered  peak.  Not  as  deep  in  color  or  as  ruffled  as  its  sister  seedling  MAIN  AT¬ 
TRACTION,  but  this  is  still  an  outstanding  iris  in  its  own  right.  Clarity  of  color,  flaring 
falls,  good  branching  and  substance  also  made  this  a  showstopper  at  Topeka  in  the  Brizen- 
dines’  gardens  under  number  3-27-2  ...  16  votes  for  H.C.  ’62  .  Net . $25.00 

COLLEGE  GIRL  (Z.  G.  Benson  ’63).  Midseason,  34",  (Pink  Formal  x  Debonair  Pink)  X 
( Lynn  Hall )  Medium  pink  self  with  velvety  cerise  beard.  Closed  standards  and  wide- 
hafted,  flaring  falls— unusual  serrated  petals— exceptional  substance,  with  blooms  lasting 
beautifully  for  3  to  4  days.  COLLEGE  GIRL  has  been  the  outstanding  and  favorite  pink 
in  our  garden.  It  received  many  raves  and  14  votes  for  H.C.  ’62  Sdlg.  #30-9A. 

Net  .  $25.00 

SPRING’S  RETURN  (Z.  G.  Benson  ’63).  Midseason,  Remontant  BB,  18",  (Majorette  x  Sass 
48-443 ) .  Red-violet  self,  white  blaze  at  end  of  a  yellow  white-tipped  beard— white  lines 
radiating  from  same.  Standards  erect,  flaring  falls,  good  substance,  good  branching  from 
ground  up,  10  to  12  buds.  This  is  a  reliable  rebloomer  here  in  our  zone,  blooming  both 
spring  and  fall.  Sdlg.  #4-3-26-1 . Net . $15.00 

Z.  G.  BENSON 

2211  DENVER  WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 
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Busy  Region  18 

The  members  of  this  Region  are  looking  forward  to  the  busiest  year  ever 
and  each  day  brings  reports  of  plans,  many  of  them  still  in  the  process 
of  preparation.  It  seems  that  every  corner  of  the  Region  is  building  interest 
to  the  highest  degree  and  as  the  year  progresses  and  all  activity  begins  to 
unfold  I  am  sure  any  visitor  to  the  Region  will  be  very  impressed. 

We  started  the  year  with  the  approval  of  the  Bylaws  by  the  members,  and 
this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Regional  Vice  President  will  be  elected  by 
the  members.  Three  members  at  large  will  be  elected  to  the  Regional  Board 
during  the  annual  fall  meeting  in  October. 

Our  second  spring  regional  meeting  will  be  held  this  year  in  Wichita,  Kansas, 
May  9  and  10.  It  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Wichita  Iris  Society  and  this 
group  is  very  busy  with  the  plans.  At  this  time  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  the  best  spring  meeting  to  be  held  in  any  place  in  the  country. 
Nothing  has  been  omitted  that  would  add  to  a  good  time.  The  gardens  that 
will  be  visited  are  as  beautiful  as  any  seen  at  a  national  convention.  The  tours 
will  start  on  Saturday  morning  May  9  and  the  day  will  end  with  the  banquet, 
a  program,  and  following  that  a  judges  training  class.  We  will  have  with  us 
President  Robert  Carney  and  Second  Vice  President  J.  Arthur  Nelson  of  the 
American  Iris  Society,  who  will  take  part  in  both  the  program  and  the  judges 
training  classes.  The  highlight  of  any  regional  meeting  and  certainly  appreci¬ 
ated  and  enjoyed  is  having  some  of  our  AIS  officers  attend  and  take  part  in 
the  program.  It  enables  the  members  to  get  to  know  these  national  officers, 
at  the  same  time  everyone  has  a  chance  to  visit  and  get  to  know  each  other 
better.  On  May  10  there  will  again  be  tours  that  will  enable  members  attend¬ 
ing  to  see  many  more  of  the  newer  irises  blooming  in  wonderful  gardens. 

At  that  time  the  Wichita  group  will  stage  their  annual  show,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  one  of  the  best  held  in  the  Region.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Wichita 
Heights  High  School;  here  are  also  plantings  of  many  iris  varieties  planned 
and  set  by  the  students  at  this  school  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  local  group 
and  with  Mrs.  Ivy  Jones  as  chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  regional  meeting  ten  iris  shows  are  being  planned  by 
other  local  groups  in  the  Region.  In  just  about  any  part  of  the  Region  that 
may  be  visited  at  bloomtime  activity  will  be  centered  around  one  of  these 
shows.  The  plans  of  many  of  these  groups  include  also  an  annual  auction  and 
picnic  which  continues  interest  into  the  summer  months.  These  events  are 
well  attended  and  certainly  enjoyed.  In  addition  to  the  local  auctions  there 
will  be  the  “big  one”  that  will  be  held  by  the  Region.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  every  member  in  the  Region  will  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
Regional  finances  as  this  auction  will  be  held  by  mail.  This  is  already  stirring 
up  interest  among  our  members. 

There  will  be  few  months  this  year  that  the  members  will  not  be  reminded 
of  some  activity  that  concerns  them,  by  the  Regional  Bulletin,  news  letters, 
and  special  notices,  all  a  part  of  the  program  to  keep  them  informed  and 
interested. 

An  article  of  this  kind  simply  could  not  be  written  without  saying  it  is 
encouraging  to  the  Regional  Vice  President  to  see  so  much  activity  being 
planned  and  to  have  so  many  members  offer  to  do  anything  they  can  to  help 
push  the  Region  to  a  still  higher  level.  This  RVP  will  always  be  grateful  and 
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Queen’s  Choice 


I!)64  Introtluctions  of 
REX  P.  AND  ALTA  M.  BROWN 

BROWN’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

14920  Highway  99  Lynnwood,  Washington  (near  Seattle) 


Free  catalog  (no  color)  featuring  all  classes  of  bearded  iris. 

CELESTIAL  ORCHID  (Sib  to  Seafair  Queen  X  Queen’s  Choice)  E-L.  35".  Very  lacy, 
clear  orchid  of  good  shape  and  substance;  well  branched  and  many  buds  . $25.00 

HEAVENLY  PINK  (Irene  Brown  X  Mary  Randall  sdlg.)  33".  Clear  fuchsine  pink  with 
heavy  coral  pink  beard.  Broad  flaring  falls,  closed  standards  and  4-way  branching  $25.00 

IVORY  LACE  (Seafair  Queen  X  Queen’s  Choice)  E-L.  34".  A  beautiful,  heavily  laced 
and  fluted  light  cream  of  fine  shape,  substance  and  branching.  A  long  bloom  sea¬ 
son.  .  $25.00 

SEAFAIR  PARADE  ((Limelight  x  ( Clifdell  x  Quest))  X  Beechleaf.  30".  Broad,  ruffled 
blend  of  brown  and  plum;  violet  flash  in  the  falls  and  chocolate  haft . $25.00 


MEDIAN  AND  DWARF  IRIS 

BORDER  FRILLS  (Yellow  Dresden  X  Green  Quest)  23".  Cream  standards  are  ruffled 
and  lacy;  flaring  white  falls  are  edged  with  yellow  lace;  beard  is  orange.  .  $20.00 

ARCTIC  BLUE  (Snow  Elf  sdlg.  X  Whole  Cloth)  18".  An  intermediate  of  clear  sky  blue 
with  wide,  rounded,  flaring  falls  and  closed  standards.  White  beard  .  $5.00 

ARCTIC  DREAM  (Snow  Elf  sdlg.  X  Whole  Cloth)  18".  A  pure  white  intermediate  with 
yellow  beard  and  touch  of  yellow  at  the  haft.  Lovely  flared  shape  . $5.00 

ARCTIC  MYSTERY  (Snow  Elf  X  Tall  pink  sdlg)  20"  Intermediate.  Ruffled,  flaring 
light  yellow  with  ivory  in  the  center  of  the  falls;  darker  yellow  on  each  side  of  the 
light  blue  beard .  $5.00 

ARCTIC  ROSE  ((Garnet  Treasure  x  Pink  Formal)  X  Cherokee  Rose))  20"  Intermediate. 
A  broad-petaled  rosy  mauve  with  orange  beard  and  amber  haft.  Lightly  ruffled.  . .  $5.00 

ARCTIC  WINE  (Plum  Dandy  X  Huntsman)  21".  An  intermediate  of  deepest  wine-red 
with  smooth  clean  hafts  and  velvety  texture;  bronze  beard,  semi-flaring  form.  . ..  $5.00 

CRYSTAL  MINT  ((White  SDB:  Snow  Flurry  x  Sea  o’  Blue)  X  Bali  Agha))  20".  An 
oncobred  intermediate  with  typical  broad,  round  onco  form.  Light  blue  standards  with 
maroon  midribs  and  smooth  chartreuse-green  falls  and  style  crests.  Quite  exotic.  $10.00 

PINK  PRIDE  ((Memphis  Belle  x  Carpathia)  X  tall  pink  sdlg))  15".  A  bright,  clear 
pink  intermediate  with  red  beard.  Wide,  round  falls  are  lightly  laced  and  ruffled.  $7.50 

SUNNY  HEART  ((White  SDB:  Snow  Flurry  x  Sea  o’  Blue)  X  unknown))  12"  SDB. 
Clean,  pure  white  with  a  bright  yellow  thumbprint  on  wide  rounded  falls.  Light  blue 
beard.  .  $5.00 

FLAME  SPOT  (Ablaze  X  Technicolor)  12"  SDB.  Brilliant  buttercup  yellow  with  a 
bright  maroon-red  spot  and  orange  beard.  Nice  flared  shape .  $5.00 

APRIL  FROST  (Snow  Elf  sdlg.  X  Cute  Capers)  5"  MDB.  An  immaculate  pure  white 
self,  including  the  beard.  Fine  shape  with  wide  flaring  falls.  .  $4.00 

APRIL  SUN  ((Green  Spot  X  (Sulina  x  Carpathia))  6"  MDB.  Pale  lemon  yellow,  near 
white,  with  large  solid  spot  of  bright  yellow  on  rounded  flaring  falls .  $4.00 

CLAIRE’S  JOY  (Claire  X  Cute  Capers)  5"  MDB.  Light  turquoise  blue  with  color 
intensified  around  the  white  beard.  A  different  blue  of  good  form .  $4.00 

HULA  DOLL  (Ablaze  X  Green  Spot)  8"  MDB.  Bright  yellow  standards  and  solid  red- 
brown  falls  with  a  fine  edge  of  yellow  wide  flaring  falls .  $4.00 

ORCHID  ELF  (Cretica  X  Sulina)  Very  early  4"  MDB.  A  dainty  rose-orchid  pumila 
with  deeper  color  around  the  lavender  beard.  Excellent  flared  shape . $4.00 
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frankly  admits  that  the  progress  being  made  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  membership. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  note  the  organizing  of  iris  interest  in  new  areas. 
Three  such  groups  have  been  organized  in  Region  18  in  the  past  few  months. 
They  are:  the  Heart  of  the  Ozarks  Iris  Society,  at  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri; 
the  High  Plains  Iris  Society  at  Oberlin,  Kansas,  and  the  Southeast  Missouri  Iris 
Society  (“Semo”),  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri.  The  High  Plains  Society, 
located  in  the  very  northwest  corner  of  Kansas,  and  the  Southeast  Missouri 
Society,  located  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  state,  are  more  than  seven  hundred 
miles  apart,  being  in  opposite  corners  of  the  Region.  With  the  organization  of 
these  three  groups  we  now  have  interest  and  activity  spread  over  all  of  the 
Region.  Congratulations  go  to  the  three  new  groups.  I  am  sure  their  interest 
in  iris  growing,  which  was  the  inspiration  to  organize,  will  continue  for  many 
years  to  come. 

When  the  fall  of  the  year  returns  we  find  iris  interest  lessening  somewhat, 
but  there  will  be  one  more  major  activity,  our  fall  regional  meeting,  to  be  held 
in  Kansas  City,  October  10,  thus  ending  a  very  busy  and  interesting  year. 

C.  Robert  Minnick,  RVP 

IRIS  DISEASES 

I  wonder  if  in  our  search  for  the  causes  and  cures  of  iris  diseases,  we  are 
not  overlooking  the  most  fundamental  fact  of  all— general  health  and  cleanli¬ 
ness. 

If  you  look  at  it  in  a  constructive  way,  you  realize  more  and  more  that 
plant  life  generally  follows  the  same  pattern  as  animal  life,  including  human 
life.  The  overcrowded  and  unsanitary  sections  of  the  world  have  the  most 
disease  and  the  highest  death  rate.  Carrying  this  theory  on  to  our  Irises,  we 
have  seen  too  many  irises  planted  in  small,  crowded  locations  that  they  cannot 
possibly  get  the  air,  sun  and  nutrients  necessary  for  healthy  growth.  Then 
with  weeds  to  smother  them  further,  is  it  any  wonder  that  rot,  leaf  spot, 
virus  and  pests  take  over?  Yet  in  the  same  locality  in  a  nice  clean  area  with 
sun  and  plenty  of  soil  nutrients,  the  same  irises  will  be  healthy  and  bloom 
with  profusion. 

Each  area  has  different  growing  problems.  If  the  gardener  will  be  observ¬ 
ant  he  will  get  to  know  the  right  care  for  his  particular  area. 

We  recently  moved  from  the  San  Jose  area  of  California  to  a  higher  altitude 
in  Mendocino  County.  We  found  the  growing  conditions  were  much  different. 
The  winters  are  colder  and  much  wetter  and  the  summers  are  hotter,  the 
temperature  reaching  100°  daily  for  a  three-month  period.  We  soon  found 
that  we  covered  the  rhizomes  deeper  at  planting  time,  also  that  the  irises  just 
had  to  be  planted  on  ridges,  for  we  have  periods  of  weeks  at  a  time  when 
water  saturates  the  ground.  However,  as  long  as  the  rhizomes  stand  above  the 
water  level,  we  have  no  trouble  with  rot,  whatsoever. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  based  upon  close  observation,  that  the  best  way  to 
combat  the  problems  we  have  with  irises  is  to  give  them  a  good  sanitary  grow¬ 
ing  condition  plus  a  well-balanced  diet.  In  other  words,  loving  care. 

Maynard  Knopf 


Potter  Valley,  Calif. 
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BLODGETT  IRIS  GARDENS 

CERTIFICATE  OF  COMMENDATION  1962. 
EXHIBITION  CERTIFICATE  1961. 

LARGE  BROAD-PETALED  PINK,  RUFFLED  WITH 
EXTRA  HEAVY  SUBSTANCE  AND  RED  BEARD. 
VIGOROUS  AND  HEALTHY . $25.00 

INTRODUCED  IN  1963 

“CAREER  GIRL’’ 

(FLEET A  X  FAY  57-35 ) 

1008  E.  BROADWAY  •  WAUKESHA,  WISCONSIN 


INTRODUCING:  THELMA  LEATON 

(Esquire  X  Raven  Wing)  . $20.00 

A  clean  white-ground  plicata,  deftly  stitched  with  sharp  violet.  Closed  standards 
heavily  washed  violet.  Beautifully  tailored  flowers  are  well  spaced  on  4-way 
branched  stalks.  EC  with  15  votes  as  well  as  HC  1963. 

LURA  B.  ROACH,  2931  Tyburn  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California,  90039 


A  Reminder 

As  an  A1S  membr  you  may  join  the  Sections  of  the 
Society  specializing  in  Japanese,  median,  Siberian,  and 
spuria  irises  (see  page  5),  and  receive  additional  publica¬ 
tions  in  these  fields.  Many  members  also  belong  to  local 
societies  affiliated  with  the  AIS  and  are  welcome  in 
special  societies  for  dwarf,  aril,  Louisiana,  and  other 
kinds  of  irises. 

You  may  also  join  a  round  robin  (correspondence) 
group;  see  page  28. 


Bulletin  Advertising  Rates 
COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 


Rates  per  four  issues— no  discounts 

Single  space  (one  inch— not  to  exceed  six  lines)  . $10.00 

Double  space  (not  to  exceed  12  lines)  .  16.00 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

One  inch,  single  column  .  9.00 

One-quarter  page  .  18.00 

One-third  page  .  24.00 

One-half  page  .  32.50 

One  page  .  60.00 


Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 
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The  Median  Iris  Society 


The  Median  Iris  Society,  which  was  organized  to  promote  the  medium- 
sized  (10  to  28  inches)  bearded  irises,  is  a  specialized  Section  of  the  AIS.  It 
is  almost  autonomous,  but  shares  in  the  system  of  judging  and  awards  while 
contributing  to  the  enrichment  of  iris  activities  on  all  levels.  In  order  to  co¬ 
ordinate  median  and  regional  activities,  the  Median  Iris  Society  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  of  Regional  Representatives  who  will  serve  as  “Undersecre¬ 
taries  for  Median  Affairs,”  as  it  were,  to  the  American  Iris  Society’s  RVPs. 

These  people— pick  out  yours!— will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  median 
problems  of  getting  plants  and  keeping  them  healthy,  and  classifying  and 
displaying  them  properly  in  your  shows,  or  to  give  you  any  lift  you  may  need 
when  you  are  coming  into  the  wonderful  world  of  the  Median  Irises.  Here 
they  are,  the  Regional  Representatives  for  the  Median  Iris  Society: 


Region  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 


Donald  I.  Tufts,  73  North  St.,  Grafton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Hall,  R.  2,  Box  256E,  Brewerton,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  1231  Wightman,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Jackson,  R.  7,  Box  198,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos,  1750  Meadowbrook  Rd.,  Jackson  6,  Miss. 

Represents  also  Regions  10  and  24 
Mrs.  Paul  E.  Dunbar,  928  N.  Rochester  Ave.,  Indianapolis  22, 
Ind. 

Jake  H.  Scharff,  4818  Normandy  Rd.,  Memphis  17,  Tenn. 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Reinhardt,  14151  W.  National  Ave.,  New 
Berlin,  Wis. 

John  C.  Brown,  327  E.  Park  Ave.,  Collinsville,  Ill. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos,  1750  Meadowbrook  Rd.,  Jackson  6,  Miss. 
Robert  L.  Jensen,  429  S.  Ninth  St.,  Montpelier,  Idaho 

Represents  also  Region  20 
Mrs.  Louis  Deru,  683  41st  St.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Fred  L.  Nacke,  1007  Long  Ave.,  Richland,  Wash. 

Mrs.  I.  J.  Keefe,  4510  Grothman  Lane,  Martinez,  Calif. 

Mrs.  K.  B.  Anderson,  4810  Palm  Drive,  La  Canada,  Calif. 
Albert  H.  Ellis,  19  McClure  Ave.,  Brantford,  Ontario 
Miss  Mabel  Wilkerson,  832  N.  Winnetka  Ave.,  Dallas  8,  Texas 
Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Grove,  1452  Lulu,  Wichita  11,  Kans. 

Joseph  A.  Gatty,  5-22  Hazel  Place,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 

Robert  L.  Jensen,  429  S.  Ninth  St.,  Montpelier,  Idaho 
Wayne  Buchholz,  Star  Route,  Box  44,  Lexington,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Frank  Pohlemann,  R.  3,  Anadarko,  Okla. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Yocum,  511  Muscatel  NE.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos,  1750  Meadowbrook  Rd.,  Jackson  6,  Miss. 


ROLL  OF  FAMILY  LIFE  MEMBERS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  Roy,  Utah 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  McGarvey,  Oswego,  N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  C.  Ackerman,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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HOW  TO  REGISTER  AND  INTRODUCE  AN  IRIS 


These  instructions  apply  to  the  registration  of  all  classes  of  irises  except  bulbous 
irises. 


1.  Write  to  our  Registrar-Recorder,  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  for  a  registration  blank,  enclosing  check  for  the  registration 
fee  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society. 

2.  The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  for  each  iris.  For  each  transfer  of  a  name  from 
one  iris  to  another  the  fee  is  $4.00. 

3.  Select  a  name  which  has  not  been  previously  registered,  which  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  when  you  write  for  the  blank.  If  you  will  first  look  in  the 
Check  Lists  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar  since  1959  to  see  if  the 
name  has  been  previously  registered,  you  will  save  time  for  yourself  and  for 
the  Registrar.  Please  also  suggest  an  alternate  name.  Mrs.  Colquitt  will  hold  an 
approved  name  for  a  short  time  to  enable  you  to  complete  the  blank  and  send  it 
back,  but  a  name  is  not  registered  until  the  registration  blank  is  filed  and  approved 
by  her.  A  registration  certificate  will  then  be  sent  to  you. 

4.  Names  should  consist  of  not  over  three  short  words,  and  should  follow  the 
International  Horticultural  Code.  The  following  names  are  not  admissible: 

a.  Names  of  living  persons  without  the  written  permission  of  that  person,  or  of 
parents  if  a  minor. 

b.  Numerals  or  symbols,  such  as  seedling  numbers,  etc. 

c.  Names  beginning  with  articles,  such  as  “The”  and  “A.” 

d.  Scientific  or  common  name  of  a  species,  or  words  formed  by  combining  parts 
of  Latin  names  of  the  parent  species. 

e.  Abbreviations  such  as  initials  of  a  proper  name,  “Mt.”  instead  of  “Mount,”  etc. 

f.  Use  of  trademark  or  copyrighted  names  unless  previously  in  common  use. 

g.  A  slight  variation  of  a  name  already  registered. 


5.  Make  parentage  records  explicit,  and  include  seedling  numbers  when  possible. 
Color  descriptions  should  be  concise,  and  the  designation,  conforming  to  the  latest 
Iris  Color  Classification  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  should  be  included. 


6.  Classifications  of  bearded  irises  will  conform  to  the  rules  outlined  in  the 
January  1958  Bulletin,  pages  9-17.  Height  and  season  of  bloom  are  most  important. 
These  classifications  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


1 )  Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded  ( MDB ) 

2)  Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  (SDB) 

3 )  Intermediates  ( IB ) 

4)  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  (MTB) 

5)  Border  (BB) 

6)  Tall  Bearded  (TB) 


Less  than  10"— early  blooms. 

10"  to  15". 

15"  to  28"— hybrids  of  dwarf  x  TB— bloom 
between  dwarfs  and  TBs. 

(Table  irises.)  15"  to  28"— slender,  flexu- 
ous  stalks,  with  small  flowers. 

15"  to  28"— shorter  irises  of  TB  parentage. 
28"  or  more. 


7.  Introduction.  An  introduction  is  an  offering  for  sale  to  the  public.  Catalogs, 
printed  lists,  and  advertisements  in  the  American  Iris  Society  Bulletin,  are  accept¬ 
able  mediums  of  introduction.  It  is  a  requisite  for  the  awards  of  the  Society  above 
that  of  High  Commendation.  A  variety  is  not  eligible  for  these  awards  until  one  year 
after  it  has  been  recorded  with  Mrs.  Colquitt.  Send  her  a  copy  of  the  catalog,  list, 
or  advertisement  by  first-class  mail  and  she  will  acknowledge  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  recorded. 
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COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTORY 


ACORN  HILL  IRIS  GARDENS 

Over  900  varieties  of  tall  bearded 
iris  at  reasonable  prices 
List  sent  on  request 

DR.  DONALD  W.  MITCHELL 
9020  Howser  Lane  Lanham,  Md. 


A.I.S.  PIN 

DESIGNED  AFTER  "OFFICIAL  SEAL" 
RHODIUM  PLATED  STERLING, 
BLUE  AND  GREEN  ENAMEL 
%  INCH  TALL,  SAFETY  CATCH 

$5.00 

(Tax  and  Postage  included) 
W.  T.  ALLEN 

10  KEMPER 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

ALPAHR  GARDENS 

Offer  over  I  100  varieties,  including 

ARIL  ARILBRED 
DWARF  and  TALL  BEARDED 

Visit  or  write  for  catalog 
5080  Allison  St.,  Arvada,  Colo. 


COME  AND  SEE 
our  elaborate  display  of 

DWARF  BEARDED  IRIS 

We  welcome  you  for  the 
TALL  BEARDED 

season  also 

MOST  IRIS  AT  50%  OF  LIST  PRICE 

ALTHEA'S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

M.  A.  Viergutz,  Prop. 

Box  312  30470  Grand  River  Ave. 

FARMINGTON,  MICH. 


BROWN'S 
IRIS  GARDEN 

(Rex  P.  &  Alta  M.  Brown) 

14920  Highway  99 
Lynnwood,  Washington 
(9  miles  North  of  Seattle) 

FREE  CATALOG  (no  color)  featuring  our 
own  and  other  recent  introductions  of  TALL, 
MEDIAN  and  DWARF  bearded  iris. 

BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  136 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 

BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 

1603  Main  Road,  Central  Village,  Mass.,  02711 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass.,  01005 

BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

I  13 — No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH,  Grower 
and  Hybridizer.  Catalog  on  Request. 
DAKOTA-GROWN  HARDY  STOCK 
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C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
3224  Northstead  Dr. 
Sacramento  33,  Calif. 

CEDAR  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 

Converting  to  a  Hobby  Garden 
Nearly  2000  varieties  on  sale 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 


CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 

NEW  and  DIFFERENT! 
the  lovely 

LINSE  HYBRIDS 

Free  catalog . No  color 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 


EVE'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1446  GLEN  DALLAS  16,  TEXAS 

New  Tall  Bearded,  Oncobred 
Regelias,  Arilbred  Hybrids 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
No  Color 


HARDY  NORTHERN  IRIS 

1964  COLOR  CATALOG  —  25* 

New  Introductions  of 

GERHARD  A.  CARLSON 
MERLE  DALING 
JEANNETTE  W.  NELSON 
EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
DAVID  F.  JOHNSON 
GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.  O.  Box  117  Wenatchee,  Washington 


THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.O.  Box  491 — Jefferson,  Texas 

Specialists  in  REBLOOMING  IRIS  of  all 
types,  PURE  ARIL  SPECIES  &  HYBRIDS, 
ALSO  T.  B.  IRIS,  C.  G.  WHITE'S 
FERTILE  ARILBREDS,  DUTCH  IRIS  & 
DAYLILIES. 

Very  reasonable  prices,  excellent  quality, 
stocks  guaranteed  true  to  name,  rigidly 
inspected,  clean,  firm  and  healthy  always. 

ASK  FOR  PRICE  LISTS — 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

David  J.  Flesh  &  Florence  K.  Flesh — 
Owners 

FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  grower  of 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 
THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 
minute  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  344 
CANBY,  OREGON 


FLOWER  LANE  GARDENS 

(ROUTE  I,  BOX  244,  GRESHAM,  ORE.) 
E.  C.  Zuk,  Proprietor 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
CATALOG  NO  COLOR 

L  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 


GROTE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Quality  Tall  Bearded  Iris 
Reasonable  Prices 
Price  List  on  Request 

8615  S.E.  92nd  AVE. 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 
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HILDENBRANDT'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Route  Box  4,  Lexington,  Nebraska 
Hardy,  Nebraska  Grown  Iris 
Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 
Price  List  on  Request 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

I  L  L  I  N  I  IRIS 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Featuring  our  award-winning 
Tall  Bearded  introductions  and 
one  flat  Siberian;  plus  other 
selected  new  varieties. 

N.  STATE  ST.  RD.  MONTICELLO,  ILL. 


I  R  I  S  N  O  L  L 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon 

Selected  List 
and 

New  DeForest  Introductions 
CATALOG  FREE 


QUALITY  VARIETIES 

QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 
NO  COLOR 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
Wholesale  —  Retail 
Pooled  Orders 


WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog  show¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  imported  flower 
bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON  190,  MASS. 

IRIS  EMBRYO  CULTURES 
AND  SUPPLIES 

QUOTATIONS  ON  REQUEST 

JET  LAB 

73  NORTH  ST.  GRAFTON,  MASS.,  01519 


KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Choice  Southern  Oregon-grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


KING'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

101  MORGAN  LANE 
WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 

Hundreds  of  Texas  Grown 
Iris,  also  Hems 
FREE  LIST 


KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  18-B,  Potter  Valley,  Calif. 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 

LANDSEND  IRIS  GARDENS 

MRS.  F.  ALLEN  BROWN 
4326  Grandin  Rd.  Ext.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Excellent  Quality,  Choice  Varieties 
Grown  on  farm  in  fertile  Virginia  soil 

Reasonable  Prices  Catalog  on  Request 
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LEBOS'  IRIS  GARDENS 

R.D.  4,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  17055 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Visitors  Always  Welcome 

LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
90%  Being  A.I.S.  Award  Winners 
No  Color 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  43614 

FREE  CATALOG 

Of  Beautiful  Glads  and 
Gorgeous  Peonies 

LINS  GLAD  AND  PEONY  FARM 

COLOGNE,  MINN. 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 

MAC'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

6916  N.E.  47th  Ave. 
VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

500  Varieties  Priced  for  Quick  Sale 
50%  Off  List  Price  on  Newer  Ones 
"Super  Deal"  Collections 
Send  for  Our  "Bargain  Counter"  Price 
List  and  Order  Early  for  Choice  Ones 


LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  Iris. 

No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Calif. 

MELROSE  GARDENS 

DEPT.  A 

R.  I,  BOX  466  STOCKTON  5,  CALIF. 

Featuring  the  1964  introductions  of:  Sanford 
Babson,  Collie  and  Lillian  Terrell,  Ben  R. 
Hager,  and  the  Japanese  Iris  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Rich  and  Fred  Maddocks. 

FEATURING:  Spuria  Iris,  Siberian  Iris,  Lou¬ 
isiana  Iris,  Japanese  Iris,  and  sale  prices  on 
selected  Tall  Bearded  Iris. 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

FEATURING  OUR  OWN  AND 
OTHER 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

Catalog  on  request — No  Color 
2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

FEATURING 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 
ORIGINATIONS  BY 

—  O.  W.  FAY  — 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO 

Catalog  on  Request 
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Neubert's  Flower  Gardens 

RT.  6,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Specializing  in  tall  bearded  iris. 

Low  prices  and  high  quality 

Catalogue  on  request 
Visitors  welcome. 

NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Washington 


OLD  BROOK  GARDENS 

Dwarf,  Median  and  Tall  Bearded  Irises 

Featuring  Brizendine,  Fass,  Kuesel, 

Peck,  Price,  Rundlett,  Stephenson, 

Van  de  Water  and  Warburton 
Introductions 

Free  Catalog  of  500  Varieties 
19  MARY  LANE  GREENVALE,  N.Y.,  11548 

JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  Distinction  from 
an  authentic  strain  exclusively 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

7001  Dixie  Bee  Road,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


PILLEY’S  GARDEN 

Box  7  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  (H  emerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 


DWARF  and  MEDIAN  IRIS 
Free  List 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  I ,  Oregon 


Lloyd  Austin’s 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Specializing  in  7  new  races  of  Bearded  Iris: 
HORNED,  SPOONED,  FLOUNCED,  LACED, 
RE-BLOOMERS,  FLAT,  TANGERINE- 
BEARDED.  Also  new  TALL  BEARDED  and 
ONCOBREDS  from  many  hybridizers,  includ¬ 
ing  recent  FERTILE  C.  White  Oncobreds. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  with 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 


MUG 

Offers  New  Lines  of  Intermediates  and  Other 
Medians.  My  own  introductions  plus  col¬ 
lected  species.  Lists  Available. 

EARL  ROBERTS,  5809  Rahke  Road, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  462  I  7 


ROE  NURSERY 

1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25,  Calif. 
Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  ''Green"  Iris 
Closing  out  prices! 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 

SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-third  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 


SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

RT.  2,  BOX  297K  SALEM,  OREGON 

feature 

Fine  Iris  for  discerning  collectors 
Growers — Hybridizers — Originators. 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  50^f 
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SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 
731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 


HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  quality. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

BOX  230,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 
May  R.  Tucker _ James  S.  Tucker 


Mark  &  Jeanette  Rogers' 
SIERRA  VISTA  IRIS  GARDEN 

31933  YUCAIPA  BOULEVARD 
YUCAIPA,  CALIFORNIA 

Price  List  on  Request 


Tall  Bearded  Iris  Rhizomes 
Heavy  Stock — Top  Quality 
Most  Iris  60%  Off  List  Price 

Descriptive  Catalog  on  Request 


TURNER'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

19  SYLVAN  AVE.,  LATHAM,  N.Y. 


SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 
IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 
BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 

SOO-PREME  GARDENS 

Winter  Hardy  Iris 

As  new  owners,  we  invite  all  friends  of 
Soo-Preme  Gardens  to  visit  our  garden.  We 
will  be  glad  to  meet  you  and  continue  to 
serve  you. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

KENNETH  AND  JUDY  ANDRESS 

Hwy.  77,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 

IRIS  .  .  .  HEMEROCALLIS 

TELL'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.,  PROVO,  UTAH 

(The  Firm  that  SATISFACTION 
and  GENEROSITY  built.) 

WE  WILL  MEET  ANY  AND  ALL 
COMPETITION.  POOLED  ORDERS 
WELCOME. 

(Hybridizers'  Catalog  and  Handbook  50£. 
Amount  deductible  from  your  first  order.) 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 
DAYLILIES 
DUTCH  AMARYLLIS 
CRINUMS 

Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE 
BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO 

Free  catalog.  Over  2000 
Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 

Reasonably  Priced. 

STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburton 

My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 

WHISPERWOOD  GARDENS 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 
Old  and  new  iris  including  the  Dykes 
Free  Catalog 

Route  I,  Canton,  Texas,  75103 
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GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50c  for  72  p.  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of  Georgia 
Hinkle,  Ron  Chamberlain. 

DEPT.  AIS-63,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


WURST'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

315  NORTH  1 7th 
FORT  SMITH,  ARKANSAS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
FREE  LIST 


WYNNCREST  GARDEN 
MRS.  RALPH  E.  RICKER 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 
VISITORS  ARE  WELCOME 
1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa 


Iris  Slides  for  Rental 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  numbers  of  excellent  sets  of  iris  slides  for 
rental.  Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35mm  size.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  irises 
accompanies  each  set.  Ideal  for  a  program  for  your  iris  meetings  and  garden  club 
meetings,  these  slides  are  a  fine  way  to  study  the  new  irises.  Are  you  considering, 
or  would  you  like  to  see,  some  new  irises?  What  better  way  than  to  rent  a  set 
of  slides  and  keep  informed  on  the  newer  varieties. 

For  that  additional  program  fill-out  the  following  sets  are  offered: 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  newer  tall  bearded  irises,  including  many  of  the  recent  award 
winners— top  favorites— and  selected  garden  scenes. 

...  Set  of  various  bearded  species  and  hybrids,  other  than  tall  bearded,  including 
standard  dwarf,  intermediate,  table,  and  border  bearded  types,  and  some  very 
special  slides  of  the  arils  in  various  types. 

.  .  .  Set  of  various  bulbous  irises  including  reticulatas  and  juno  irises.  Also  many 
species  and  hybrids  of  the  beardless  family  including:  Crested,  Louisiana, 
Western  natives,  Spurias  (including  some  of  the  most  recent  spurias  just  out), 
Siberians,  and  Japanese. 

...  Set  of  the  ever  popular,  less  expensive,  fine  bearded  irises  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  grace  any  garden  with  their  beauty  and  excellence. 

.  .  .  Set  of  irises  at  the  AIS  convention  in  Denver  1963.  For  those  who  could 
not  go  to  Denver  here  is  a  picturization  on  film  of  many,  many  of  the  very 
newest  irises.  See  them  in  the  comforts  of  your  own  meeting  room.  Yes, 
you’ll  see  new  irises,  gardens,  and  intimate  glimpses  of  some  of  the  iris 
personalities  ivho  attended  the  Denver  convention. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling,  pref¬ 
erably  30  days  or  longer.  Include  a  second  date  if  possible.  Give  the  exact  date 
desired,  so  that  slides  can  be  sent  insured  airmail.  They  are  to  be  returned  in  the 
same  manner.  The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  set  of  100 
slides.  Make  checks  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  request  to: 

Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee, 
Route  2,  Rox  301,  Salem,  Oregon,  97303. 
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Price  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 


GARDEN  IRISES — Edited  by  L.  F.  Randolph . $  7.95 

Authoritative— for  amateur,  specialist,  home  gardener,  iris  breeder.  Written 
by  more  than  40  specialists;  over  600  pages;  many  illustrations.  ( See 
advertisement  facing  page  1  of  this  Bulletin.) 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein  $  4.00 

This  new  publication  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  the  average  layman 
can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  effort.  Especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 


WILSON  COLOUR  CHART— Two  vols.;  Royal  Horticultural 


Society  . $20.00 

This  chart  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  has  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
A  IS  members  and  breeders  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the  finest  color 
charts  in  existence. 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW . 50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  .  .  .  35  cents  each) 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  EXHIBITIONS . 50 

HANDBOOK  FOR  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS . 50 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1959  $  4.75 

(In  lots  of  six,  $25.00;  in  lots  of  ten,  $40.00) 

Compilation  of  the  5,466  registrations  in  the  years  1950-1959  and  of 
AIS  awards  in  the  years  1920-1959. 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  $  2.50 

Compilation  of  all  registrations  in  the  years  1940-1949. 

Registrations  in  1963  (describes  680  new  varieties)  .  1.00 
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The  conditions  under  which  a  state  or  local  iris  society  may  become  an  Affiliate 
of  AIS  are— 

1.  Its  officers  and  directors  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  system  is  required. 
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To  Secretaries  of  Affiliates:  Please  report  promptly  the  names  and 
addresses  of  new  presidents  to  the  Editor  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Fischer. 


SHOW  REPORTS 

The  awards  for  all  shows  that  have  been  reported  have  been  sent  out  some 
time  ago,  and  if  you  have  not  received  the  awards  for  your  show,  the  most 
likely  explanation  is  that  the  Exhibitions  Committee  has  not  received  the 
report  form  for  the  show.  If  you  do  not  have  a  report  form,  write  J.  Arthur 
Nelson,  3131  North  58th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  68104,  for  the  form. 

We  need  to  get  in  all  show-report  forms  at  once  in  order  that  they  can  be 
included  in  the  October  Bulletin. 
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From  the  President  s  Desk 


Once  again  the  weather  cooperated  and  the  Chicago  convention  was  a  big 
success.  In  spite  of  an  early  hot  spell  which  threatened  to  ruin  the  bloom, 
the  weather  turned  pleasant  for  the  convention  and  there  was  plenty  of  good 
bloom  to  be  seen.  Everything  was  well  planned  and  an  enjoyable  time  was 
had  by  everyone. 

Business  was  held  to  a  minimum  but  the  Board  of  Directors  did  find  time  to 
approve  the  Regional  test  garden  program  and  also  to  appoint  Mr.  J.  Arthur 
Nelson  as  editor.  The  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  are  made  a  part  of  this 
Bulletin. 

In  spite  of  the  wonderful  job  he  has  been  doing  as  editor,  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Jacoby  insisted  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  retire,  and  as  soon  as  the 
July  issue  is  in  the  mail,  Mr.  Nelson  will  take  over  as  editor.  Mr.  Nelson  plans 
to  do  his  best  to  furnish  you  with  the  kind  of  Bulletin  you  wish,  but  his  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  will  depend  in  a  large  part  on  you.  Your  editor  is  not  a  mind- 
reader  and  unless  you  let  him  know  what  you  want  in  the  Bulletin,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  fulfill  your  wishes. 

Your  Bulletin  is  handicapped  in  that  it  does  not  pay  for  any  of  its  articles. 
If  you  as  members  do  not  submit  articles,  there  is  not  much  your  editor  can 
do.  I  know  a  lot  of  you  will  say  that  you  cannot  write,  but  this  is  a  fallacy. 
Anyone  can  write  varietal  comments  and  that  is  one  type  of  article  that  most 
of  the  members  seem  to  want.  You  will  be  writing  for  friends,  so  just  be 
natural.  Do  not  let  the  little  matter  of  a  split  infinitive  or  some  other  grammati¬ 
cal  error  bother  you.  I  stuck  my  neck  out  and  wrote  an  article  for  the  British 
Iris  Society’s  Year  Book  last  year.  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
friends  telling  me  they  enjoyed  the  article  even  if  it  was  not  written  in  “Eng¬ 
lish.”  I  know  you  can  do  as  well,  if  not  better,  so  why  not  submit  an  article 
to  your  editor  and  help  him  out. 

Every  now  and  then  I  receive  a  letter  from  a  member  complaining  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Bulletin  that  interests  him.  If  you  are  not  interested 
enough  in  your  Bulletin  to  submit  an  article  (on  any  iris  subject  that  you 
think  would  interest  other  members),  then  I  hardly  see  where  you  are  in  a 
position  to  complain  about  the  contents  of  the  Bulletin.  Do  you? 

The  possibility  of  running  a  “Question  and  Answer  Department”  in  the 
Bulletin  has  been  discussed  but  so  far  no  action  has  been  taken.  If  you  are 
interested  in  such  a  department,  why  not  drop  a  line  to  your  new  editor, 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  North  58th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  68104, 
telling  him  that  you  would  like  to  see  such  a  department  started.  If  enough 
of  you  are  interested,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  more  than  glad  to  go  along  with 
your  requests.  It  is  your  Bulletin  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  help  make  it  the 
kind  of  Bulletin  that  you  want. 


Robert  S.  Carney 
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In  the  Lerton  Hooker  Garden 

Richard  Goodman  stands  before  a  clump  of  his  Bright  Sails.  This  iris  was 
selected  by  vote  of  the  members  as  the  best  seen  in  the  convention  tour  gardens 
and  earned  for  Mr.  Goodman  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Award  (see  page  106). 
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Ramblings  of  a  “ Retired  Gardener 

David  R.  Kinish,  O.S.B. 

No  iris  blooming  season  is  really  ideal— at  least  not  in  Kansas.  But  this  is 
all  to  the  good.  If  the  seasons  were  ideal,  what  could  we  blame  our  fail¬ 
ures  on?  But  this  year  was  good  in  Kansas.  There  was  a  very  dry  winter  and 
spring,  with  rains  coming  just  in  time  to  give  good  bloom.  The  one  little 
difficulty  was  a  late  freeze  which  did  some  injury  to  bloom  stalks  and  perhaps 
occasioned  some  rot  in  the  plants. 

Region  18  had  its  spring  meeting  in  Wichita  May  8  and  9.  My  good  friend, 
Allen  Harper,  offered  me  a  ride  to  Wichita  from  Kansas  City,  and  we  drove 
out  there  via  the  Kansas  Turnpike.  When  we  left  Kansas  City  in  midafter¬ 
noon  of  May  7  the  wind  was  blowing  a  wild  gale,  “gusting  up  to  80  miles  an 
hour,”  the  weatherman  was  saying  over  the  radio.  We  had  stopped  briefly 
at  the  Regional  Test  Garden  (at  Minnicks)  before  we  left  and  the  wind  had 
tattered  much  of  the  bloom. 

We  stopped  in  El  Dorado  on  the  way  to  Wichita  and  found  Helen  Graham 
(the  “Graham”  part  of  the  Ohl-Graham  combination  that  owns  El  Dorado 
Iris  Gardens)  out  in  the  big  garden  sadly  surveying  the  tattered  blooms  left 
by  the  high  wind  and  the  heat.  The  garden  looked  so  sad  that  we  thought 
the  next  day’s  iris  show  in  Wichita  would  hardly  be  worth  seeing. 

But  the  wind  went  down  that  evening  and  the  next  day  was  calm  and 
cool.  The  show,  which  I  helped  judge  with  Ed  Justice,  Henry  Sass,  and 
Stanley  “Sam”  Street,  was  a  good  show,  with  plenty  of  good  bloom,  in  spite 
of  the  previous  day’s  wind,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  peak  of  bloom 
was  still  a  few  days  away. 

While  we  were  judging  the  show,  the  rest  of  the  folks  were  busy  visiting 
the  gardens,  and  I  was  rather  sorry  to  have  missed  this  part  of  the  Regional 
meeting’s  events.  The  only  gardens  I  got  to  see  on  this  day  were  Dora  and 
Hugo  Wall’s  garden  and  the  El  Dorado  Iris  Garden,  and  both  had  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  good  showing  of  bloom. 

Dora  and  Hugo  Wall  both  hybridize,  with  Dora  working  hard  on  pink 
amoenas  and  greens,  and  Hugo  working  on  reds,  blues  and  whites.  Some 
unexpected  things  turn  up  now  and  then,  along  with  the  expected.  In  the 
pink  amoenas  we  saw  a  seedling  numbered  D.  Wall  6 1-3 IB  which  shows 
definite  promise.  It  has  very  pale  pink  standards  with  medium  violet-pink 
falls  and  a  very  heavy  white  beard. 

Persuasive  Dawn  (D.  Wall  ’64)  is  a  well-named  medium  orchid  pink  with 
buff -toned  pink  hafts  and  beautifully  domed  standards. 

Also  in  the  Wall  gardens  we  got  to  compare  Golden  Wings  (El  Dorado) 
with  Goldenaire  (Brizendine) ,  both  good  bloomers  with  bright  color  and 

The  author  is  a  Catholic  priest  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  associated  with  St. 
Benedict’s  College,  Atchison,  Kans.,  as  associate  librarian,  and  is  chaplain  for  a 
convent  of  600  nuns,  with  the  duty  of  teaching  Scripture  and  theology  to  their 
novices.  For  the  past  three  or  four  years  he  has  practically  had  to  give  up  growing 
irises  for  lack  of  time,  but  manages  to  visit  gardens  here  and  there  during  the 
blooming  season  and  occasionally  judges  a  show  or  two.  He  has  a  small  greenhouse 
full  of  orchid  plants— easier  to  manage  than  the  iris  because  he  can,  if  necessary 
(and  it  often  is),  look  after  them  in  the  spare  five  to  ten  minutes  between  classes. 
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excellent  form.  Goldenaire  is  a  little  the  lighter  in  color. 

Mansion  House  (H.  Wall)  and  Feather  Fan  (El  Dorado)  are  both 
ruffled,  heavy  whites,  with  Mansion  House  having  perhaps  the  heavier  sub¬ 
stance  and  Feather  Fan  the  more  pleasing  ruffling. 

At  El  Dorado  Gardens  there  were  rows  upon  rows  of  seedlings,  most  of 
them  still  in  bud,  with  many  already  opening  their  first  blooms.  It  was  here 
that  I  saw  my  first  real,  honest-to-goodness  with  tangerine  beards,  pink  pli- 
catas,  the  best  of  them  numbered  El  Dorado  75-63. 

Other  fine  El  Dorado  seedlings  we  saw  were  20-64,  a  deep  brown  plicata, 
which  drew  everyone’s  attention,  and  136-60,  a  dark  red-brown  with  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  hafts,  including  a  brown  beard,  and  remarkably  good  substance. 
John  Ohl  and  Helen  Graham  told  us  they  had  better  red-browns  than  this 
one  which  blooms  a  little  later. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  spring  meeting  was  seeing  Henry  Sass  again. 
He  was  a  house  guest  of  John  Ohl’s  at  night  together  with  myself,  and  a 
guest  of  Helen  Graham’s  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  because  the  gardens  are 
located  on  Helen’s  acreage.  It  is  a  unique  privilege  to  go  through  a  seedling 
garden  with  Henry  Sass,  and  if,  added  to  this  you  can  have  John  Ohl,  Helen 
Graham  and  Roy  Brizendine  in  the  company,  you  then  have  the  accumulated 
know-how  of  the  Sass  years  of  iris  breeding. 

As  most  Bulletin  readers  know,  the  famous  Sass  gardens  are  no  more. 
Most  of  the  Sass  breeding  stock  was  purchased  some  years  ago  by  El  Dorado 
Gardens,  but  Roy  Brizendine  had  made  many  trips  to  the  Sass  gardens  (as 
had  John  Ohl)  and  had  acquired  many  Sass  seedlings,  and  what  was  just  as 
important,  a  lot  of  Sass  lore.  It  is  probably  Ohl,  Graham  and  Brizendine 
that  are  carrying  on  the  Sass  breedling  lines  more  than  anyone  else. 

Brizendine,  Ohl,  and  Helen  Graham,  like  the  Sasses  before  them,  keep  stud 
books,  but  they  carry  the  pedigrees  in  their  minds  without  having  to  refer 
to  stud  books.  Get  them  together  with  Henry  Sass  when  they  go  through  a 
seedling  patch,  and  you  have  to  be  amazed.  They  can  look  at  a  row  of  seedl¬ 
ings  and,  without  looking  at  tags,  they  can  just  about  tell  you  what  the 
pedigree  is.  They  rattle  off  endless  strings  of  seedling  numbers,  with  an 
occasional  named  iris.  These  are  the  pedigrees  of  their  favorite  stud  plants, 
and  the  small  stream  of  named  plants  that  come  from  them.  It  is  their 
memory  for  parentages  that  makes  their  breeding  virtually  a  “sure  thing.’’ 
They  know  before  hand  what  they  are  after,  the  parents  are  carefully  selected, 
and  if  what  they  want  does  not  show  up  in  this  generation,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  show  up  in  the  next. 

Henry  Sass  told  us,  “I  always  look  for  color  breaks  among  the  seedlings, 
and  when  we  find  them  we  try  to  carry  them  on.”  Beard  color  has  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  his  breeding  programs.  These  things  have  been  in  the  Sass 
credo  for  a  long  time.  Famous  color  breaks  in  Sass  irises  that  have  influenced 
iris  breeding  in  the  Midwest  have  been  the  lovely  recessive  lemon  yellows, 
beginning  with  Elsa  Sass,  the  recessive  whites,  characterized  by  Matterhorn 
and  Jake,  and  the  “fancy”  plicatas— all  from  the  same  Sass  plicata  line  of 
breeding.  No  old  iris  fancier  forgets  that  the  first  tangerine  bearded  “pink” 
iris  to  be  named  and  introduced  was  Flora  Zenor. 

In  Bob  Minnick’s  garden  there  were,  blooming  side  by  side  this  spring,  Iris 
pallida  and  variegata,  two  old  species  which,  together  with  the  so-called  I. 
germanica ,  contributed  greatly  to  the  build  up  of  the  Sass  lines.  Neither 
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looks  very  prepossessing,  much  less  could  we  say  promising.  But  Hans  and 
Jacob  Sass  saw  possibilities  in  them  and  the  possibilities  have  been  evolving 
through  the  years  into  beautiful  realities. 

Although  Henry  Sass  no  longer  grows  seedlings  himself,  he  still  makes  an 
annual  pilgrimage  to  El  Dorado.  He  spends  a  week  to  ten  days  there  as  the 
guest  of  John  Ohl  and  Helen  Graham,  with  perhaps  a  side  trip  or  two  to  the 
Brizendine  gardens  in  Topeka.  He  makes  hundreds  of  crosses,  helps  to  select 
seedlings— and  gives  sage  advice. 

Although  the  Sass  gardens  used  to  be  considered  “commercial,’’  like  the 
gardens  of  their  successors,  they  never  produced  enough  money  even  to  pay 
for  their  upkeep.  The  reason  they  continued  in  existence  for  so  long  is  to 
be  found  in  the  simple  desire  to  produce  garden  beauty.  People  like  the 
Sasses  should  never  be  allowed  to  die,  and  maybe  they  don’t,  because  anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  modern  irises,  will  know  that  in  them  is  bred  the 
spirit  of  people  like  the  Sasses  who  made  them  possible. 


Awards  at  the  International  Iris  Competition 

The  Italian  Iris  Society  has  announced  the  prizes  awarded  at  the  eighth 
International  Iris  Competition  in  Florence  in  May. 

1st— Premio  Firenze  1964 

To  Midnight  Waltz  (Mrs.  Laura  Burbridge,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.) 

2d— “Ente  Turismo”  Medal  and  Louise  Branch  Cup  (for  best  branching) 

To  Happy  Holiday  (William  B.  Schortman,  Porterville,  Calif.) 

3d— The  Industrial  Association  Cup 

To  George  Specht  (Harold  C.  Fletcher,  London,  England) 

4th— Honorable  Mention  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Cup 

To  Seedling  M.  28/8  (Dr.  C.  C.  Hall,  Letchworth,  England) 

5th— Honorable  Mention 

To  Ruth  Brown  (H.  Senior  Fothergill,  London,  England) 

6th— Honorable  Mention 

To  Polara  Haven  (Leo  and  Serlena  Reynolds,  Memphis,  Tenn.) 

7th— Honorable  Mention 

To  Sarah  Averell  (Catherine  and  Kenneth  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.) 
8th— Honorable  Mention 

To  Earth  Angel  (Mrs.  Neva  Sexton,  Wasco,  Calif.) 

9th— To  Seashell  Haven  (Leo  and  Serlena  Reynolds,  Memphis,  Tenn.) 
10th— Prize  of  the  City  of  Florence  (for  best  red) 

To  Hephaistos  (Victor  von  Martin,  Hamburg/Main,  Germany) 

Special  Prizes: 

Cup  of  the  Florence  Garden  Club  (for  most  original  variety) 

To  Spoon  of  Gold  (Lloyd  Austin,  Placerville,  Calif.) 

Cup  of  the  Italian  Society  “Amici  dei  Fiori”  (for  best  Italian  iris) 

To  Agnes  (Mary  Senni,  Grottaf errata,  Rome,  Italy) 

The  Commission  of  Judges  was  formed  by:  Mr.  D’Arcy  Blackburn  (New 
Zealand),  president;  Dr.  Peter  Werckmeister  (Germany);  Marchesa  Maria  Pia 
Ginori  Lisci  (Italy);  Dr.  Federico  Strada  (Italy),  and  Dr.  Gian  Luigi  Sani, 
permanent  judge  (Italy). 
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The  Hamblen  Garden 

Peg  Dabagh 

TVT  ell!  At  long  last  I  got  to  see  Melba  and  Jim’s  garden.  Isn’t  it  strange 
W  I  never  have  before? 

I  promise  I’ll  tell  you  about  irises  as  well  as  the  garden,  but  to  do  that 
without  describing  a  little  the  surroundings— which  are  really  part  of  it— 
leaves  out  an  important  element. 

I  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  a  perfect  spring  morning,  after  weeks  of 
one  of  our  impossible— almost  unbearable— ‘‘spring  spells.”  Oh,  yes;  we  in 
California  have  them  too. 

The  air  was  crisp  and  cool,  and  the  mountains— that  deep,  dark  but  vivid 
blue  that  only  our  mountains  turn— emphasizing  the  solid  layer  of  snow  on 
top  and  the  blue  sky  and  snowy  clouds  with  just  enough  of  the  blue  to  warn 
us  that  any— not  time  but  minute— any  weather  could  come. 

In  its  own  western  way,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  sun  got  brighter  and 
hotter  as  we  drove  along.  The  day  before  it  had  rained  pitchforks  and  hailed 
(spring?)  in  fits  and  starts— and  was  cold.  By  the  time  we  arrived  in  Roy  it 
was  really  tuning  up  to  be  hot— and  it  was! 

The  Hamblen  garden  is  on  the  flat  part  of  that  incredibly  lush  green  valley. 
You  can  look  for  miles  in  all  directions  and  always  at  last  you  see  mountains— 
blue  or  purple  or  deep  old  rose— but  sharp  cut  and  rugged  always,  and  at  this 
iris  time  snowcapped.  Here  and  there  on  the  valley  floor  are  trees— or  a  tree— 
so  your  eyes  are  not  drawn  away  from  the  garden  except  when  its  incredible 
loveliness  demands  a  rest,  and  then  you  look  to  the  mountains.  Most  of  our 
western  gardens  are  like  that— but  Melba’s  most  of  all. 

What  was  in  bloom?  In  the  three  days  I  spent  there  it  was  like  an  opera¬ 
tive  first  opening  of  the  overture,  then  the  full  gorgeous  work. 

I’ll  start  with— what?  Well,  Melba’s  gorgeous  yellow  60-63.  This  is  about  as 
perfect  as  anything.  It  had  been  rained  on  for  days  and  hailed  on  and  it  had 
been  cold.  That  day  it  went  up  to  above  80  and  the  sun  was  fierce— and  not 
one  bit  of  bleaching  or  wilting,  and  it  held  and  held  and  held.  Of  course 
perfect  form  and  branching  and  bud  count. 

She  has  a  line  of  clear  medium  yellows  and  a  strange  warm  cross  (I  mean 
the  color  is  the  cross)  between  beige  and  apricot.  These  have  colored  stand¬ 
ards  (yellow  or  that  odd  and  lovely  “beigeicot”)  and  flaring,  ruffled  falls 
matte  white  bordered  in  the  dominant  color— like  a  starched  square-dance 
dress  with  a  colored  ruffle.  Oh,  what  form!  and  not  one,  even  the  worst,  but 
has  substance  and  bud  count— the  good  ones  up  to  10.  Yes,  the  standards 
though  crisp  and  erect  do  open  some,  but  do  not  flare  or  flop— and  the  style- 
arms  are  exquisitely  colored  and  varied.  The  beards  are  like  huge,  fat  cater¬ 
pillars— some  like  blazing  fire,  others  not  so  intense.  But  that  rim  of  color  on 
the  falls  is  astounding. 

She  has  three  of  the  most  outstanding  clear,  pure  whites  I  ever  hope  to 
see— and  know  I  was  lucky  to.  They  are  ruffled  and  like  starched  heavy  linen 
and  have  the  most  brilliant  red  beards!  The  forms  vary  slightly— some  more 
flaring  and  with  shorter  standards,  others  with  taller  standards  and  more  in- 

Mrs.  ( Thomas )  Dabagh  was  a  judge  at  the  International  Iris  Competition  in 
Florence,  Italy,  last  year.  Her  home  is  in  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 
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In  Rees  Garden,  San  Jose,  California,  During  Region  14  Convention 

From  the  left:  Roy  L.  Oliphant,  RVP  Region  14,  Berkeley;  Mrs.  Bernice  Roe,  con¬ 
vention  chairman,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  Melba  Hamblen,  hybridizer  and  AIS  board  mem¬ 
ber,  Roy,  Utah;  Larry  A.  Gaulter,  AIS  board  member,  Castro  Valley;  Miss  Clara 
B.  Rees,  hybridizer,  San  Jose;  Harry  J.  Randall,  c.b.e.,  England;  Robert  S.  Carney, 
AIS  president,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


dined  to  the  fleur  de  lis  type  falls.  (My  personal  preference  I  think  is  for 
these— though  those  with  shorter  stands  and  wide  flaring  falls  are  darlings! 
See?  No  one  could  choose.) 

She  also  has  a  color  break  in  those  bordered  falls  that  isn’t  perfected  yet 
that’s  wonderful.  The  standards  are  that  strange  lovely  apribeige  which  borders 
the  falls,  which  are  a  heavenly  muted  blue  lavender  that  carries  up  the 
standards. 

Her  H9-24A  is  without  peer— real  true  yellow  of  the  same  gorgeous  form 
and  yellow  ruffle  on  the  falls.  This  to  me  “lives  in  my  heart”  as  the  Irish  say. 
This  and  Nate  Rudolph’s  Pink  Ice  are  really  special. 

Her  Mission  Sunset  is  gorgeous  too— plenty;  and  59-74  also  is  outstanding. 
I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on— about  a  dozen. 

I’ll  now  polish  off  my  boss,  Larry  Gaulter.  His  Jill  is  exquisite— one  of 
the  loveliest  blends  ever— it’s  delicate  without  being  spiritless;  this  takes  some 
doing.  No  need  to  comment  ever  on  any  of  Larry’s  irises’  technical  points. 
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This  is  tops!  His  Claudia  Rene  of  course  just  belongs  in  any  garden. 

Walt  Luihn  has  a  very  black— really  black  on  the  royal  purple  side,  with  a 
matching  beard,  that  is  something.  It  has  good  branching  and  to  me  lovely 
form.  Darn  me!  I  didn’t  write  it  down,  I  think  it  is  special  because  I  have 
that  with  three  stars  in  my  book. 

Jeannette  Nelson  as  always  has  some  honeys— Gaily  Clad— Latin  Quar¬ 
ter,  a  brilliant  blend— North  Country,  a  lovely  white,  and  lots  of  them,  all 
beautiful  in  Utah  and  Illinois. 

I  liked  Mrs.  Powell’s  Carolina  Peach  a  lot.  It’s  very  ruffled  and  very  pale 
and  dainty  with  a  yellow  beard. 

Collie  Terrell’s  Pacific  Harmony  was  tops. 

McClure’s  Ml-36  is  so  different  and  I  love  it.  It’s  very  tall  and  brilliant 
gold  with  a  heavy  beard  surrounded  by  brown. 

Orville  Fay’s  Flaming  Heart  is  one  of  the  most  aptly  named  and  prettiest 
pinks  there  is. 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  like  David  Hall’s  Romulus.  The  nearest  I  can 
come  is  smoky  old  rose  with  a  rust-colored  beard.  It  is  so  different  and  subtle 
and  fabulous  you  can’t  imagine  it. 

Clara  Rees’s  Touch  of  Elegance  is  just  that. 

Larry’s  Christie  Anne  is  a  heavenly  pink  apricot  with  an  apricot  beard. 
You  know?  Jill  is  so  like  Jill  and  Christie  Anne  like  Christy  I  think  Larry 
gets  his  granddaughters  and  then  models  the  irises  to  them!  They  are  none 
of  them  plies,  it’s  for  sure— I  know— I’ve  seen  them. 

Hilda  Fail’s  Sunny  Suzanne  is  the  frilliest— most  feminine— pale  yellow. 

Now  for  my  own  true  loves,  the  medians.  Margaret  Albrigiit  promised 
she’d  introduce  her  60-60A,  a  lovely  orchid  pink— more  pink  with  a  pink 
beard— a  border.  It’s  really  a  delicate  Victorian  lady. 

Melba  has  60-175,  a  lovely  flesh  pink  with  perfect  form,  etc.— but  I  fear 
me  not  the  65—.  Also  109-1,  which  is  a  beautiful  pink  border;  and  60-157, 
also  a  border,  the  most  gorgeous  pale  blue  with  a  pink  beard  and  what 
branching,  form,  and  increase. 

Bakke-Messer’s  Sandy  Jean  is  a  real  good  yellow  border.  I  was  delighted 
with  it. 

In  all  my  iris  life  I  never  saw  or  heard  things  bloom  so  fast— yes,  heard. 
We  could  really  hear  in  that  clear  air,  in  that  serene  garden  out  there  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  alone,  with  the  sky  and  mountains  and  flowers,  the 
inimitable  f-fp-p  swish  they  make  when  they  open. 

Can  you  imagine  the  heaven  of  spending  all  day  for  almost  three  days  just 
going  up  and  down  the  rows  with  Melba  and  Jim  looking  at  all  those  gor¬ 
geous  things  with  experts?  And  such  darlings!  I  can’t  either,  but  it  really 
happened.  And  I  never  saw  a  weed.  There  never  is  one  in  that  garden. 

As  good  as  all  that  was,  Margaret  Albright  was  there  almost  all  of  one  day 
and  we  got  all  caught  up  on  things— and  the  news  of  the  Region  which  I  love 
so  much.  Crescent  Deru  came  one  afternoon  too,  and  looking  exactly  the  same 
as  she  did  at  age  30! 

We  spent  almost  all  our  time  in  the  garden,  literally,  and  just  managed  to 
keep  up  with  the  irises.  They  opened  so  fast  so  it  was  the  only  garden  I 
saw— but  maybe  next  year  they  won’t  all  bloom  at  once  and  I’ll  have  more 
time  to  visit  the  others  over  there  too. 

My!  but  it  was  wonderful! 
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Irises  Seen  in  the  Northeast  in  1964 

Harry  B.  Kuesel 

This  has  been  a  year  of  exceptionally  good  bloom  in  the  Lower  New  York 
area.  We  had  good  snow  cover  when  it  was  cold  and  good  spring  rains 
before  the  dry  weather  started  around  mid-May  when  the  tall  bearded  irises 
really  started  to  show  color.  And  although  some  stalks  were  shorter  than 
usual  due  to  blooms  popping  out  in  a  couple  of  hot  spells,  one  could  get  a 
good  idea  of  what  the  new  ones  looked  like. 

Early  in  May  I  stopped  at  Presby  Gardens,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J.,  to  see 
the  miniature  dwarfs  at  peak.  Alta  Brown’s  Bee  Wings  again  performed  like 
a  real  Caparne  winner  in  light  yellow  with  a  brown  spot.  Cradle  Days  from 
the  same  hybridizer,  and  Fairy  Dell  and  Polka  Dot  from  Bennett  Jones 
made  a  nice  trio  in  ivory,  heliotrope  and  white  respectively  all  with  reddish- 
brown  or  purple-spot  patterns  in  the  falls.  Mrs.  Van  de  Water’s  new  Fannie  R 
had  one  perfect  bloom  open  that  morning.  It’s  a  pale  blue  with  a  very  large 
oncolike  purple  signal  that  covers  most  of  the  falls,  which  recurve  in  onco 
fashion.  It’s  about  6  inches  high.  Blue  Whiskers,  from  Walter  Welch,  is  a 
perky  yellow  that  is  readily  identified  by  its  light-blue  beard.  A  very  smooth 
dark  violet  with  a  white  beard  and  a  grand  flare,  from  Alta  Brown,  called 
Chris  was  also  very  interesting.  Over  on  Long  Island,  Sky  Caper  (War- 
burton)  made  a  lovely  sky-blue  carpet  of  color  at  three  different  gardens, 
and  Bee’s  new  red,  Already,  surely  is  all  red  and  a  real  eye-catcher. 

The  standard  dwarf  bearded  season  began  very  quickly  with  three  un¬ 
seasonably  hot  days  forcing  out  the  blooms.  At  the  Rockland  County  hide¬ 
away  of  Molly  Price,  that  lovely,  reverse  lemon-white  bicolor  SDB  called 
Moon  Spinner  was  simply  grand.  Speckled  Sprite,  a  new  white-ground 
plicata  with  a  good  flare  speckled  in  red  violet,  is  another  fine  dwarf  to  look 
for.  Her  Little  Sapphire,  introduced  last  year,  is  a  very  pleasing,  smooth 
and  flaring  light  blue.  Ed  Rundlett,  down  on  Staten  Island,  had  two  nice 
dark  ones.  Dark  Spangles  shows  its  Black  Taffeta  heritage  in  ruffled  dark- 
blue  violet.  Smaller  and  more  petite,  with  the  iridescence  of  a  purple  grackle, 
is  Ed’s  new  Little  Grackle.  Back  at  Presby,  I  saw  Earl  Roberts’  SDB, 
Lilaclil,  one  of  his  best  in  shimmering  lilac  and  good  form  too.  His  Aqua 
Green  also  did  well  there  and  over  on  Long  Island  in  its  two-toned  gray 
and  olive  colors;  but  the  one  that  drew  the  ohs  and  ahs  was  Earl’s  well- 
named  Eye  Shadow.  This  is  a  broad-failed  red-violet  SDB  with  blue  beard 
and  white  halo  around  it.  Another  good  performer  here  was  Walter  Welch’s 
Lilli  Amoena,  with  white  standards  and  a  purple  spot  on  the  falls. 

Over  at  the  Goett  garden  in  Monroe,  Conn.,  Knotty  Pine  and  its  descend- 
ents  were  really  grand.  Jack’s  purple  plic,  Circlette,  was  loaded  with  well- 
formed  flowers— often  with  four  stalks  from  one  rhizome.  Other  good  plies 
were  Tiffy,  a  new  Tiffanja  type;  l-F-4,  an  Azurite  type;  and  Blue  Flecks 
(garden  name)  a  Belle  Meade  type  all  in  standard  dwarf  dimensions.  Jack’s 
smoky  brown,  cocoa-brown  dwarf  bitone  called  Arrangement,  is  another  fine 
advance  from  Knotty  Pine  with  vibrant  colors.  He  also  has  a  nice,  ruffled 

Mr.  Kuesel  is  president  of  the  Northeast  Median  Iris  Society  and  chairman  of  the 
Three  Islands  Area,  Empire  State  Iris  Society  (Region  2).  He  contributed  the 
article,  “Modern  Yellow  Irises ,”  in  the  January  1963  issue. 
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yellow  amoena  he  hopes  to  name  “Pamoran.”  Serenity,  a  smooth  lilac  self 
was  also  pleasing.  On  my  return  home,  Bee  Warburton  s  bright  Orange 
Caper  made  an  impressive  greeting;  and  Blueberry  Muffins  is  the  perfect 
name  for  a  flaring  muffin  yellow  with  a  bright  purple  beard.  This  variety  also 
took  the  division  championship  at  the  Northeast  Median  Iris  Society  s  show  in 
Worcester  a  week  later.  The  darkest  SDB  I  saw  this  year  was  Velvet  Caper 
(Warburton),  a  deep  red-violet  with  a  smooth  velvet  sheen.  Tonya,  a  full- 
violet  self  from  Schreiner’s,  made  an  impressive  first-year  plant,  as  did  Moon 
Blaze,  (an  Olympic  Torch  X  pumila  seedling)  in  light  tan  with  a  blue 
blaze,  from  Adelaide  Peterson.  Ruth  Stephenson’s  How  Now,  in  white  with 
a  turquoise-blue  spot,  and  Royal  Thumbprint,  a  fine  red  bitone,  also  did 
well  here. 

Blooming  at  the  same  time  in  a  lovely  shade  of  blue  came  the  first  inter¬ 
mediate,  Lilli  Hoog  (Warburton).  Soon  after,  in  deep  red,  Maroon  Caper 
put  out  its  first  flaring  flower.  This  one  has  typical  four-way  branching  from 
its  aphylla  ancestry  and  a  very  long  span  of  bloom.  A  week  later  in  the 
NEMIS  show  at  Worcester  this  variety  also  won  the  Best  in  Show  Rosette. 
Tell’s  ruffled,  warm  white  Little  Cottage  makes  an  impressive  clump. 
Alta  Brown’s  Lime  Ripples,  in  light  yellow,  is  a  worthy,  heavy-substanced 
flower.  Mrs.  Peterson’s  Pink  Fancy  and  Sweet  Allegro  and  Geddes 
Douglas’  Lillipinkput  also  make  a  fine  color  show  at  intermediate-iris  time. 

Up  in  Worcester  on  May  24th  we  visited  Bee  Warburton’s  garden  at  her 
intermediate  peak  and  found  some  lovely  seedlings.  One  smooth  blue  with 
a  blue  beard,  from  Blue  Whisper  X  Blue  Denim  numbered  30G-1,  was  a 
real  standout.  A  white  sib  of  this  (Sdlg.  30-G-2)  is  also  very  fine.  Bee’s 
creamy  toned  Sugar  makes  a  lovely  show  stalk  in  good  proportions.  Also  in 
bloom  in  an  impressive  clump  was  Herta  van  Nes’s  Lichtelf.  Harold  Kn owl- 
ton  described  it  as  a  perfect  little  Shadrach  (because  it  has  the  same  color¬ 
ing  as  Ed  Watkins’  tall  bearded  iris  of  that  name).  This  is  a  late-blooming 
SDB.  Jack  Goett’s  Jay  Kenneth  in  maroon  is  another  good  one  in  bloom 
here.  This  took  the  Best  Seedling  Award  in  the  NEMIS  show  last  year. 

Again  this  year  Jack  took  the  top  seedling  award  with  a  border  bearded 
plicata  seedling  with  violet  edges.  This  comes  from  Mildred  Brizendine’s 
lovely  Little  Reb,  a  well-proportioned  BB  iris,  in  a  heavier  purple  plic  pat¬ 
tern.  Melba  Hamblen’s  clear  ruffled  yellow,  Tulare,  was  very  fine  in  several 
gardens  we  visited  that  week.  Myrtle  Wolff’s  new  blue-bearded  white  BB, 
Debbie  Ann,  and  its  sib,  Timmie  Too,  in  deep  purple,  are  two  fine  additions 
to  this  class.  Bill  Peck  has  a  nice  reverse  yellow  amoena  seedling,  D-102K, 
which  won  the  Best  Seedling  Award  in  the  Connecticut  Iris  Show  also  in  the 
BB  class.  Fred  Judy  has  guested  a  white-ground,  brown-stippled  fancy 
plicata  that  was  popular  here  under  #57281. 

For  the  aril  and  arilbreds  group,  we  had  an  ideal  season  and  were  re¬ 
warded  with  top-quality  blooms.  After  eight  years  of  transplanting  and  try¬ 
ing,  a  huge  blossom  of  the  onco  Susiana  unfurled  in  perfect  form.  With  long 
styles  and  big  signal  in  jet  black  it  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  season. 
A  week  later  another  stalk  exhibited  by  Bill  Thompson,  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Iris  Society,  won  a  division  rosette  at  the  Worcester  NEMIS 
Show.  And  it  had  real  competition  from  Theseus,  Clara,  Oyez,  Cinna-mac, 
Border  Queen,  Jallah  Effendi,  Eastmont,  Imaret  (Tom  Wilkes’  new 
yellow  amoena),  Kalifa  Gulnare,  Trophy,  Frances  Craig,  Hot  Toddy, 
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Tatai  Pasha,  Vio,  Nelson  of  Hilly,  Mohr  Lemonade,  Lady  Mohr,  Kalifa 
Kashan,  and  Spring  Nocturne.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Spring 
Nocturne,  originated  by  Don  Boen,  because  it  had  exceptional  branching  for 
a  plant  showing  such  strong  aril  characteristics.  This  is  a  smooth  violet  with 
a  deeper  oncolike  signal.  On  our  way  back  to  New  York  we  stopped  at  Fred 
Gadd’s  garden  in  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  and  were  much  impressed  by  his  blue 
arilbred  with  Mohr  form,  typical  aril  veining  and  a  bright  blue  beard.  It  is 
numbered  6A42. 

We  have  come  to  expect  better  Siberians  from  Fred  Cassebeer  every  year 
and  this  year  is  no  exception.  Perhaps  the  bluest  yet  is  his  new  Pirouette. 
Spofford’s  Mandy  Morse,  a  blue  bitone  with  lighter  styles,  is  another  good 
one.  Cassebeer’s  Violet  Flare,  Blue  Brilliant,  White  Swirl,  and  the 
lovely  big  Placid  Waters  all  made  impressive  clumps  in  their  West  Nyack 
garden  overlooking  Lake  De  Forest.  It  was  here  we  got  our  first  look  at 
the  tall  bearded  variety  Fair  Fawn,  originated  by  George  Buchanan.  This  is 
a  well-branched,  absolutely  smooth  light-buff  self  with  good  form  and  sub¬ 
stance.  Fred  also  impressed  us  with  a  new  tall  bearded  peach  seedling  with 
matching  beard  he  hopes  to  call  “Molly  Girl.”  He  has  a  fine  brown  rebloomer 
named  Renaissance  which  will  be  a  worthy  addition  to  this  steadily  im¬ 
proving  autumn-flowering  class. 

At  Dr.  Fred  Knocke’s  in  Flemington,  N.J.,  at  the  height  of  the  tall  bearded 
season,  a  clump  of  Plough’s  Tres  Bien  was  a  beautiful  sight  with  its  white 
and  creamy  yellow  standards,  white  falls  edged  yellow  and  bright  tangerine 
beard.  Blue  Fantasy  (Branch)  is  a  fine  reverse  blue  and  white  bicolor. 
DeForest’s  Silver  Peak,  in  silvery  orchid  standards  and  pansy-purple  falls, 
is  another  fine  color  break.  Jean  Boyd  Fitz  (a  deep  red  black  with  fine 
branching)  from  Watkins  in  Concord,  N.H.,  was  another  that  called  for  at¬ 
tention.  Dr.  Knocke  has  two  outstanding  seedlings  from  Whole  Cloth  with 
fine  branching  and  unusually  heavy  ruffling:  K-30  in  white,  and  K-31  in  white 
standards  and  violet-blue  falls. 

At  Presby  Gardens,  Schreiner’s  new  Gypsy  Jewels  is  one  of  the  better 
reds.  Nicely  ruffled  and  well-placed  blooms  in  glowing  ruby  made  a  fine 
stalk.  Dave  Hall’s  Golden  Years  is  one  of  the  best  gold  and  white  bicolors, 
and  his  new  Wine  and  Roses,  with  lavender-pink  standards  and  violet- 
purple  falls  edged  rosy  pink,  is  another  fine  iris.  One  of  the  finest  new  seed¬ 
lings  at  Presby  was  Hamblen’s  H-9-24R.  It  is  a  broad,  rounded  flower  with 
light-orange  standards,  white  falls  edged  the  color  of  the  standards  and  a 
deep  tangerine-red  beard.  Add  heavy  substance  and  branching  and  you 
won’t  forget  this  one  in  a  hurry.  Rippling  Waters,  Esther  Fay  and  Black 
Swan  from  Orville  Fay,  and  Hamblen’s  Fifth  Avenue  and  September  Song 
were  also  doing  well  here. 

Back  on  Long  Island,  I  enjoyed  another  Hamblen  bicolor,  Coraband. 
This  has  coral-buff  standards  and  styles  and  white  falls  edged  the  color  of  the 
standards,  and  the  lilting,  ruffled  form  and  lacy  edges  made  it  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  Sparkling  Waters  (Schreiners)  is  a  lovely,  smooth  light-blue  that 
makes  an  impressive  clump.  Fay’s  Chinese  Coral,  in  pinkish  orange,  is  very 
smooth  and  clean  cut.  Jack  Goett’s  Monee,  with  its  medium-blue  blossom 
four-way  branched  stalks  was  never  better;  in  fact,  his  entry  of  this  variety 
won  the  Best  in  Show  on  Long  Island  and  it  was  a  division  champion  in  the 
Connecticut  Iris  Society  show  too.  Brizendine’s  Jet  Black  is  one  of  the 
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blackest  yet  and  has  good  size,  form  and  ruffling.  Congo  Song  (Christensen) 
is  another  ruffled  blue  black  that  made  quite  a  color  spash  here.  Ruffled 
Valentine  (Brizendine)  is  a  fine  tangerine  bearded  white  with  a  lovely 
ruffle.  Ruth  Stephenson’s  Momauguin  is  a  tall  red  bicolor  with  a  heavy 
stalk  that  can  take  the  wind.  It  has  brown-red  standards  and  black-red  falls 
and  a  yellow  beard  that  really  glows.  I’ve  been  hunting  for  a  black  with  a 
yellow  beard  for  years  and  found  in  this  one  a  bicolor  that  gives  the  same 
effect.  Tompkins’  Roulette  is  a  fine  plicata  in  white  and  purple  with  huge 
flowers  and  nice  branching.  Gibson’s  Rocket  Rust  and  Wild  Ginger  are 
two  fine  brown  plicatas  to  look  for.  And  Henna  Stitches  is  a  step  closer 
to  a  stippled  reel  plic  with  fine  form  and  branching.  Samuelson’s  Royal 
Spice  is  a  fine  late-blooming  blue-purple  self  which  makes  the  perfect  mate 
for  my  own  Violet  Charm,  similar  in  color  and  form  but  early  blooming. 
Tompkins’  Rimfire  and  Buttercup  Bower,  rose  plic  and  lemon  bicolor 
respectively,  were  also  pleasing.  Bill  Peck’s  Heidi  in  ruffled,  smooth  light 
blue  makes  a  fine  clump.  Opal  Brown’s  Bayadere,  though  short,  is  a  fine 
addition  to  the  browns.  While  I  have  tried  to  mention  only  the  newer  ones 
that  did  well  this  year,  the  Benson  trio  of  Jean  Sibelius,  Marion  Marlowe 
and  Henry  Shaw,  Paul  Cook’s  Whole  Cloth,  Congeniality  and  Miss 
Indiana,  and  last  year’s  Dykes  Medalist  Amethyst  Flame  and  Celestial 
Snow,  its  runner-up,  are  irises  that  everyone  should  try  to  grow. 

Now  that  the  bloom  season  is  over,  it’s  fun  to  reminisce  and  look  ahead 
to  the  still  more  wonderful  irises  yet  to  come. 


Bowman  s  Hill  to  Breeds  Hill 


A.  Edward  Murray,  Jr. 


hiladelphia  and  Boston  are  related  in  American  history.  Bowman’s  Hill 


-L  was  Washington’s  lookout  point  before  crossing  the  Delaware  at  what  is 
now  Washington  Crossing,  Pa.,  to  attack  the  Hessian  mercenaries  at  Trenton. 
Bowman’s  Hill  Wildflower  Preserve  today  offers  the  flower  lover  a  unique 
opportunity  to  observe  nearly  all  the  Pennsylvania  native  plants,  including 
native  irises.  Here  we  find  Iris  versicolor,  the  blue-flag;  I.  prismatica,  the 
cube-seed  Iris;  I.  cristata,  the  crested  iris;  and  I.  verna,  the  spring  iris.  These 
are  all  beardless  irises  just  as  all  Eastern  Asiatic  species  are  beardless  which 
shows  again  the  same  link  Eastern  America  has  with  Eastern  Asia. 

Breed’s  Hill  in  Charlestown,  Boston,  was  the  site  of  a  strategic  battle  in  the 
early  days  of  the  American  Revolution.  A  tall  monument  adorns  its  summit 
which  relates  to  our  stone  Tower  atop  Bowman’s  Hill. 

Iris  history  is  being  made  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  today.  Boston  breed¬ 
ers  have  been  noted  for  stalwart  irises.  Magic  Crystal  blends  beauty  with 
vigor— a  ruffled  white  with  the  palest  tint  of  blue  in  the  beard,  seven  to 
eight  buds  well  placed.  This  is  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Noble  Nesmith  of 
Fairmount  Gardens  in  Lowell,  Mass.  Flag  Ship  has  beautifully  molded 
fluorescent  violet  flowers  on  stalks  with  too  few  buds.  Castanet  from  Sted- 

Mr.  Murray,  an  accredited  AIS  judge,  lives  in  Levittown,  near  Philadelphia.  He 
reported  his  observations  in  the  same  gardens  in  the  July  1963  issue. 
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man  Buttrick  was  superbly  branched  enabling  four  ruffled  creamy  blooms  to 
be  well  carried  in  Mrs.  Nesmith’s  garden. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Corey  and  her  daughter,  Beth  Corey,  graciously  greeted  me 
in  their  grandly  landscaped  perennial  garden  noted  for  huge  gas  plants 
(Dictamnus) .  Certain  seedlings  caught  my  eye,  particularly  Z-28-1  which  is  a 
ruffled  blue  amoena  from  Whole  Cloth,  and  AA-114-1,  the  beautiful  blue- 
blue  noted  last  year  on  fine  stalks  with  an  additional  low  branch.  Ballet 
Premiere  from  Hazel  Bartholomew  performed  well  with  its  distinctive  lilting 
form  and  lovely  bright  orchid  color.  Other  notable  varieties  are  Beth 
Corey,  Karachi,  Blue  Parasol,  Helen  Traubel,  Ultrapoise,  and  White 
Frosting.  A  nice  chat  over  delicious  cake  and  cocoa  stirred  memories  of 
the  “Down  East”  Tobies  and  other  New  England  irisarians  of  the  past. 

Mrs.  Irving  Fraim  grows  Siberian  irises  in  breathtaking  splendor  to  which 
her  lovely  bearded  irises,  shrubs,  and  wildflowers  must  pay  obeisance  at 
iristime.  My  Love  is  a  bright  blue  Siberian  with  extra  branching.  Snowy 
Egret  and  White  Swirl  are  the  best  whites.  Gatineau  is  a  fine  blue,  and 
Caesar’s  Brother  is  commanding  in  dark  violet. 

Leola  Fraim  is  her  delicate  namesake  formed  in  softest  flesh  pink  with  a 
pink  beard.  A  seedling  from  Mrs.  Lowry,  54-38  (Truly  Yours  X  L-52-3C) 
is  a  tall,  medium-yellow  self  with  nice  form  and  branching  with  eight  buds. 
Rum  Parfait,  Salem,  Arctic  Skies,  and  Triumvirate  were  particularly 
good  in  Mrs.  Fraim’s  garden.  But  a  cluster  of  nine  showy  ladyslippers  stole 
my  heart  for  their  rare  beauty. 

Dr.  Lowry  continues  the  Edith  Lowry  Memorial  Iris  Garden  in  her  best 
tradition.  Their  irises  highlight  the  pageant.  Melolite,  Violet  Harmony, 
and  Ravenwood  are  excellent.  Dark  Emblem  is  especially  fine  in  regal  violet 
with  distinctive  form  and  a  power  of  individuality  which  draws  one  to  re¬ 
turn  time  and  again  to  admire  its  free-flowering  even  under  last  year’s  trying 
season. 

Hazel  and  John  Bartholomew  share  a  lovely  perennial  garden  with  their 
own  seedling  coral  bells  an  especial  attraction.  Ballet  Prexiiere  was  again 
magnetic  with  its  flared  ballerina  skirts  poised  in  a  pirouette.  The  lovely, 
bright,  clear  orchid  color  is  pleasing  and  distinct  from  light  violet  which  it 
approaches  but  outdazzles  in  carrying  power.  Blue  Parasol  is  jaunty  and 
starchy— a  light  blue  suffused  clear  yellow  on  the  hafts  which  is  very  free- 
blooming  and  vigorous. 

Pacific  Harmony  is  a  new  ruffled  blue  from  Collie  Terrell  of  California 
with  9  buds  well  spaced.  Its  heritage  (South  Pacific  X  Violet  Harmony) 
bespeaks  its  fine  quality.  Fluted  Haven,  Praiseworthy,  Marilyn  C,  and 
Dot  and  Dash,  were  good  here.  The  Bartholomews  are  delightful  hosts  and 
place  one  comfortably  at  ease.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  John  recovering  so 
beautifully  and  lovely  to  see  him  enjoying  their  irises  so  very  much. 

The  Knowltons  were  hosting  the  Area  Tour  Guests  and  seemed  pleased  to 
welcome  a  Philadelphia  visitor.  Harold  Knowlton’s  52-17A  is  a  nice  late- 
blooming  “red”  amoena  with  cream  standards  and  red  to  red-purple  falls 
which  appears  more  pleasing  and  sharper  in  contrast  than  Extravaganza. 
His  Bronze  Sentinel  is  an  early,  light-bronze  self  which  is  different.  Cream 
Crest,  Dot  and  Dash,  and  Melolite  were  outstanding  here.  A  very  re¬ 
freshing  punch  was  thirst-quenching  and  greatly  appreciated  by  all. 

The  Breed’s  Hill  Monument  fell  out  of  view  and  the  long  trip  home 
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Typewriter  Artistry  by  Betty  Wood 


began.  Finally,  the  Tower  at  Bowmans  Hill  drew  nearer.  Iris  versicolor 
again  greeted  me  at  the  Wildflower  Preserve  to  once  more  bring  back  the 
pleasant  memories  of  iris  gardens  and  iris  friends  in  New  England  near 
Bieeds  Hill.  Next  iris  season  will  find  me  once  more  enjoying  the  warm 
friendship  of  these  charming  New  Englanders. 

P.S.  Mel  Leavitt  of  Whitehouse,  N.  J.,  has  a  marvelous  seedling,  B-24, 
which  is  a  vivid,  medium  blue  from  Pacific  Panorama.  It  has  superb  low 

branching  and  distinctively  shaped  flowers.  This  was  the  most  exciting  seed¬ 
ling  of  1964. 
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The  AIS  Convention,  1964 


Elizabeth  H.  Rowe 


rom  all  over  the  United  States,  during  the  first  week  of  June,  all  roads 


i-  led  to  the  Convention  city,  Chicago,  Illinois.  By  bus,  train,  plane  and 
private  car,  groups  of  irisarians  hurried  to  the  Pick-Congress  Hotel  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  festivities.  I,  too,  headed  west,  by  car,  from  Pittsburgh  on 
Monday,  June  1,  via  the  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  Turnpikes,  giving 
myself  ample  time  to  visit  friends  on  the  way  and  to  see  their  beautiful 
gardens.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  Hotel  on  Tuesday  night,  it  was  already 
buzzing  with  convention  goers  and  each  new  arrival  was  met  by  many 
‘  kissing  cousins”  before  he  even  had  a  chance  to  register  at  the  desk.  Warm 
greetings  of  friends  from  previous  conventions  plus  the  joys  of  seeing  Robin 
friends  for  the  first  time  could  be  heard  everywhere.  And  soon  there  were 
many  groups  deep  in  discussions  of  new  seedlings,  cultural  practices,  hybridiz¬ 
ing  and  chromosome  counts. 

Meetings  were  held  Wednesday  morning  for  the  RVPs  and  although  there 
were  no  convention  tours  scheduled  for  that  day,  there  were  some  informal 
bus  tours  to  gardens  which  were  either  not  included  on  the  main  tours  or 
which  would  be  visited  much  later  in  the  week.  As  at  all  conventions,  planned 
far  in  advance,  the  weatherman  had  played  tricks  on  the  Chicago  area  and 
many  of  the  gardens  were  rapidly  going  out  of  bloom.  There  had  been  some 
“bud”  conventions  ...  in  this  instance  we  saw  a  lot  of  the  later  blooming 
irises. 

I  started  out  in  my  own  car  Wednesday  morning,  filled  to  the  doors  with 
other  irisarians,  to  spend  time  in  some  of  the  gardens  before  the  convention 
crowds.  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  nicest  times  to  visit,  as  in  each  case 
the  growers  were  busily  grooming  their  gardens  for  the  last  time  and  wel¬ 
comed  a  chance  to  sit  and  relax  and  talk  about  the  blooms.  Unhurriedly  we 
could  judge  the  newer  irises  and  discuss  seedlings  and  their  parentages.  Al¬ 
though  we  visited  only  three  gardens,  we  wouldn’t  have  traded  that  day 
for  anything.  It  whetted  our  appetites  for  the  convention  tours  to  start. 

The  Welcome  Gathering  was  held  Wednesday  evening.  Ed  Varnum, 
president  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  was  our  host,  and  he  welcomed 
us  in  behalf  of  that  organization.  Bob  Carney,  AIS  President,  called  us  out  by 
Regions,  and  after  a  few  announcements  we  adjourned  to  other  meetings. 

Early  Thursday  morning  the  buses  loaded  for  the  gardens.  With  name 
tags  in  place,  hundreds  of  irisarians  lined  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  the  Pick- 
Congress  and  filled  each  bus  to  capacity.  I  found  Neva  Sexton  and  she  and 
I  boarded  Bus  #11— the  lucky  bus.  Our  first  stop  was  at  Hubert  Fischer’s 
garden,  in  Hinsdale.  There  were  lovely  clumps  of  irises  and  also  Mrs. 
Fischer’s  poppies.  Strangely  enough  I  met  three  other  members  of  a  Species 
Robin.  We  were  told  there  were  some  native  species  in  the  field,  so  off  we 
tramped.  I  wish  someone  would  have  thought  to  take  a  picture  of  us  as  it 
isn’t  often  that  many  Species  Robinites  ever  get  together. 

Mrs.  Rowe  is  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Iris  Society,  editor  of  Region  3  Bulletin , 
co-chairman  of  the  tall  bearded  division  of  the  National  Robin  Program,  slides  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Society  for  Siberian  irises,  regional  representative  of  the  Median  Society, 
and  member  of  the  AIS  Youth  Program  Committee. 
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The  aroma  of  coffee  brought  us  back  from  our  jaunt,  and  as  we  drank  a 
cup,  I  enjoyed  watching  Harry  Randal]  explain  about  his  dilapidated  hat  and 
how  scandalized  his  good  wife  was  that  he  would  bring  it  to  the  United 
States.  But  his  words  were  drowned  out  by  the  whistle  calling  us  back  to  the 
bus.  As  we  traveled  on  to  our  next  stop  you  could  hear  the  people  talking 
about  what  they  had  seen,  including  Sarah  Averell,  Prairie  Blaze,  Prince 
Indigo,  Painted  Wings,  Wild  Ginger,  Chinese  Coral,  and  so  many  others. 

Our  next  stop  was  the  garden  of  Nathan  Rudolph,  at  Aurora,  Illinois.  This 
was  one  of  the  gardens  I  had  previously  visited.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
what  seedlings  had  opened  during  the  night  and  to  recheck  those  I  had  al¬ 
ready  found  in  the  seedling  rows.  Clumps  of  Mr.  Rudolph’s  own  introductions 
including  Dancing  Bride  and  Orchid  Brocade  could  be  seen  in  the  formal 
planting  with  many  clumps  of  seedlings  under  number.  Beside  the  irises 
themselves,  there  were  numerous  peonies,  big,  beautiful  ones. 

Lunch  was  served  at  “The  Spinning  Wheel.”  Can  any  of  us  who  were 
there  forget  the  lovely  paneled  lounge,  complete  with  a  hugh  fireplace,  nor 
the  fireplace  on  the  outside;  and  did  you  see  the  two  buckets  filled  with 
ferns  hanging  over  a  pulley?  The  wooden  Indian  which  guarded  the  door 
was  christened  “Chief  Chickasaw”  by  someone  from  Memphis.  And  there 
was  a  parrot  that  just  would  not  talk,  but  would  either  hide  his  head  under 
his  wing  or  screech  at  us.  The  waitresses  in  their  colonial  costumes  added  to 
the  attractive  surroundings.  Even  though  our  bus  and  some  other  ones  had  a 
short  wait,  we  were  again  able  to  talk  over  things  that  we  had  seen  in  the 
gardens  or  to  renew  friendships  with  people  that  we  just  hadn’t  seen  before 
in  the  crowds.  The  adjoining  gift  shops  were  frequented  by  all  of  us,  and 
there  were  many  bags  of  goodies  or  gifts  gotten  for  those  at  home. 

Our  afternoon  was  spent  at  the  gardens  of  Leonard  Jugle  and  Edward 
Varnum.  Mr.  Jugle’s  garden  was  fast  going  out  of  bloom  in  the  hot  sun, 
but  there  were  many  things  of  interest  including  a  bed  of  Dykes  Medalists. 
Ed  Varnum’s  garden,  more  protected  under  the  trees,  had  a  little  later  bloom. 
In  both  cases  you  could  see  the  tremendous  work  that  was  put  into  the 
gardens  to  show  off  those  lovely  blooms  to  their  best  advantage.  Of  interest 
to  many  of  us  were  the  raised  beds  at  Varnums’  with  the  sod  over  the  edges. 
I  am  sure  that  a  lot  of  irisarians  went  home  with  all  the  particulars  of  these 
beds  in  their  notes. 

Back  to  the  hotel.  There  were  so  many  other  conventions  in  progress 
at  the  Pick-Congress  that  elevator  service  was  slow  when  our  convention 
buses  arrived.  But  even  as  we  waited  for  the  elevators  we  talked  back  and 
forth  across  the  crowds  about  the  blooms  we  had  seen  and  you  could  hear 
such  names  as  Bright  Sails,  Irish  Lullaby,  Sterling  Silver,  Village 
Green,  and  others  flying  around  the  lobby.  I  wondered  to  myself  what  the 
neophyte  conventioneers  thought  or  even  those  who  were  not  in  our  group. 
As  at  all  conventions,  there  is  always  some  outsider  who  would  ask,  “And 
just  what  is  an  iris?”  and  try  as  you  would  to  explain  it  wasn’t  until  you  got 
down  to  the  fact  that  irises  originally  were  called  “Grandmother’s  ‘flags’  ”  that 
the  light  would  shine  in  his  eyes.  Of  course,  then  came  the  question,  “Do 
you  mean  that  this  is  what  all  you  people  are  looking  at?”  You  would  take 
a  few  minutes  to  explain  that  there  are  such  beautiful  colors  and  forms  now, 
but  still  they  would  go  away  with  the  idea  in  their  minds  that  all  of  us  must 
be  slightly  “crazy”  to  be  so  interested  in  one  flower. 
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Our  Thursday  night  meeting  was  a  huge  success.  We  were  treated  to  an 
address  by  the  Honorable  Harry  J.  Randall  of  the  British  Iris  Society.  Those 
of  us  who  had  been  lucky  enough  to  hear  Mr.  Randall  in  Newark  knew  the 
pleasure  we  had  in  store.  The  humorous  anecdotes  were  wonderful  and  Mr. 
Randall  had  the  audience  at  his  fingertips.  I  only  wish  I  could  have  taken 
down  every  word  to  keep  in  my  treasured  memories. 

The  second  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Carl  Jorgensen,  who  talked 
on  “Improving  Germination  of  Iris  Seeds.”  Due  to  an  eye  problem  I  could 
not  view  the  slides  so  was  unable  to  stay  to  hear  his  comments. 

Friday  morning  the  buses  again  sped  on  their  way.  The  one  I  was  on 
visited  the  gardens  of  Watts  and  Blocher  before  lunch.  I  loved  the  lupines 
at  the  Watts’  garden  in  their  dainty  pastel  shades,  such  a  compliment  to  the 
irises.  Clumps  of  Polka  Time,  Mooncrest,  Congeniality,  and  Henry  Shaw 
took  our  eye,  as  did  so  many  others,  and  they  were  fresh  and  lovely  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning. 

I  had  visited  the  garden  of  Clarence  Blocher  previously.  I  quickly  went  to 
the  irises  which  had  been  outstanding  two  days  before  in  hopes  that  they 
would  still  be  as  fine.  And  I  wasn’t  disappointed  either.  Clarence’s  own 
Ellen  Manor  and  Alice  Blue  Gown  were  beautiful  blues.  The  real  eye- 
catcher  was  Cliff  Benson’s  Skywatch,  a  real  one  to  watch. 

Our  luncheon  again  was  at  “The  Spinning  Wheel.”  We  had  been  scheduled 
for  “The  Lilac  Lodge”  but  it  had  burnt  down  just  a  week  before.  The  people 
at  “The  Spinning  Wheel”  really  served  a  wonderful  meal  with  little  notice. 
All  convention  goers  should  take  off  their  hats  to  them.  The  parrot?  Well, 
he  was  asleep  this  time,  and  no  amount  of  coaxing  could  get  him  to  more 
than  throw  some  of  his  food  at  me  and  screech. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  gardens  of  Marge  Hagberg  and  Lerton 
Hooker.  Marge’s  mother  was  on  my  bus  until  that  point,  and  she  could  well 
be  proud  of  her  daughter’s  garden.  Colorful  rows  of  irises  were  seen;  some 
had  almost  finished  blooming  but  there  were  still  enough  blooms,  especially 
in  the  seedling  rows.  I  loved  a  clump  of  Siva  Siva.  One  seedling  of  Thomas 
Yano  was  in  this  garden,  his  95A.  Tom  and  his  lovely  wife  were  riding  on 
my  bus,  and  I  was  so  pleased  for  him  that  this  beautiful  ruffled  iris  was  so 
fine. 

Mr.  Hooker’s  garden  was  a  show  in  itself.  His  own  introductions  and 
seedlings  were  seen  to  advantage  in  their  own  home  grounds.  Here  again  in 
the  guest  beds  were  many  irises  mentioned  before  plus  others  of  interest.  A 
wonder  of  color  was  Noyd’s  Mac-ic  Color.  Ultrapoise,  a  favorite  of  mine 
from  Denver  still  kept  its  place  in  my  heart.  I  spent  some  time  here  in  the 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society  Test  Garden,  making  mental  notes  to  compare 
it  with  our  own  Regional  one.  Lemonade  and  grape  drink  helped  cool  us 
off  in  the  hot  afternoon  sun. 

Our  evening  program  included  a  combined  meeting  of  the  specialty  groups 
and  also  a  judges  training  session.  Again  I  had  to  miss  most  of  the  specialty 
group  discussion  due  to  my  eyes  and  the  slides,  but  I  truly  enjoyed  the 
judges  panel.  Everything  from  judging  fragrance  to  the  responsibilities  of 
judges  in  voting  for  awards  was  brought  out.  It  was  a  very  informative 
meeting  for  all  of  us. 

Saturday,  the  last  day  of  the  convention.  I  had  heard  about  The  Rebel 
bus  and  the  fun  all  of  the  riders  had  been  having.  This  was  my  day  to  be 


included  in  it.  Helen  McCaughey  was  at  her  best  complete  with  black  wig 
and  funny  store  teeth.  I  don’t  believe  any  of  us  in  the  “singing  corner”  at 
the  back  of  the  bus  will  forget  the  look  on  the  face  of  one  poor  innocent 
truck  driver  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  right  behind  us  for  miles. 
Helen,  as  Madame  X,  waved,  rolled  her  eyes  and  just  gazed  at  him.  From 
the  first  look  he  just  couldn’t  believe  his  eyes.  We  weren’t  sure  if  he  finally 
turned  green  or  purple  with  mirth  or  fright.  We  laughed,  and  laughed  and 
laughed.  And  of  course  there  was  the  $1.00  we  all  paid  to  join  the  “Sucker 
Club”  for  a  lick  on  an  all-day  sucker. 

But  we  did  see  gardens  that  Saturday.  Ferris  Gaskill’s  garden  was  first  on 
our  schedule.  There  were  so  many  beautiful  clumps  to  be  seen  as  well  as  the 
seedlings  rows.  I  was  pleased  to  see  Nittany  from  Max  Hunter  of  my  own 
Region  3  looking  so  fine;  also  so  many  others,  including  Java  Dove,  Moon 
Crest,  Esther  Fay,  and  Rainbow  Gold.  And  just  who  was  the  girl  that  was 
trying  to  sell  the  Gaskill’s  strawberries  at  5  cents  apiece? 

The  last  convention  garden  was  that  of  Orville  Fay.  Here  were  spotless 
beds  filled  with  his  originations.  Arctic  Flame,  Champagne  Music,  Rippl¬ 
ing  Waters,  Irish  Linen,  to  name  a  few  made  gorgeous  clumps.  And  the 
rows  of  seedlings  were  so  well  laid  out.  It  was  of  interest  to  all  of  us  to 
see  the  octoploids  that  Mr.  Fay  had  produced.  I  loved  to  see  the  ducks  in 
the  pond  swimming  and  unafraid  of  any  of  us.  When  the  whistle  blew 
calling  us  back  to  the  buses  a  few  of  us  sat  along  the  edge  and  sang  a  few 
songs  in  complete  fellowship  and  “harmony”  in  sort  of  a  parting  salute  to  the 
blooms. 

Our  luncheon  Saturday  was  served  at  McCormick  Place.  The  large  banquet 
room  could  not  dwarf  our  crowd.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  chatter  a  voice  was 
heard  auctioning  off  everything  from  Beatle  wigs  to  Thursday’s  bus  check 
to  any  or  all  of  us.  I  wonder  if  Dr.  Conroe  knows  that  I  have  a  picture  of 
him  in  the  black  wig  that  he  bought.  After  our  luncheon  we  walked  down 
the  corridors  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Iris  Show  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Iris 
Society.  The  crowd  of  irisarians  could  not  be  held  in  the  room,  and  we  almost 
had  to  wait  in  line  to  see  the  blooms. 

Back  to  the  hotel  again  to  put  up  my  hair  for  the  banquet.  Convention 
banquets  are  always  grand  affairs.  The  tables,  the  room,  the  food,  everything 
was  perfect.  Then  came  the  presentation  of  the  Awards  of  the  American 
Iris  Society,  topped  off  by  the  presentation  of  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial 
Cup  to  Richard  Goodman  for  his  iris  Bright  Sails. 

The  guest  speaker  for  our  banquet  was  Sam  Caldwell.  We  could  not 
help  laugh  at  his  humor  and  his  comments  on  irises.  The  slides  that  he 
showed  of  some  of  the  older  varieties  and  of  iris  people  I  had  never  seen 
before.  Some  of  these  people  had  just  been  a  name  in  an  old  AIS  Bulletin, 
but  now  they  will  be  pictures  in  my  heart. 

After  the  speech,  the  NIIS  gave  door  prizes  to  some  of  the  lucky  members 
who  had  registered  early.  These  will  always  be  treasured  by  the  winners  as 
a  lasting  memory  of  the  wonderful  days  at  Chicago. 

And  then,  all  too  soon  it  was  over.  Many  goodbys  could  be  heard,  each 
with  a  “write  soon”  to  them,  and  we  left  our  old  and  new  friends  for  another 
year. 

I  have  the  dates  for  the  convention  already  marked  on  my  calendar  for 
next  year.  Why  not  join  me? 
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Reports  on  Convention  Tour  Gardens 

Printed  below  are  reports  on  all  gardens  visited  during  the  scheduled  tours. 
The  gardens  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lang  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Ripstra  were 
dropped  from  the  tours  because  too  little  bloom  was  left  in  them. 


Garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Blocker,  Wheaton,  III. 

We  boarded  our  bus  at  the  hotel  Friday  morning  with  the  usual  capacity 
load  of  happy  irisarians.  Our  bus  captain  told  us  that  the  first  garden  we 
would  visit  would  be  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blocher. 

In  the  gardens  we  had  seen  previously,  many  of  the  irises  were  past  their 
peak,  so  we  were  very  much  excited  on  arriving  at  the  Blochers’  lovely  vine- 
covered  and  well-landscaped  home  to  be  greeted  by  an  abundance  of  bloom 
and  all  clumps  so  well  grown. 

The  home  and  garden  were  completely  surrounded  by  a  neat  wood  fence. 
The  wide  borders  of  irises  were  interspersed  with  lovely  peonies,  hemerocallis, 
delphiniums,  and  roses,  as  well  as  other  perennials,  all  these  having  a  back¬ 
ground  of  lilacs  and  evergreens.  Much  time  and  thought  must  have  gone  into 
the  making  of  this  garden. 

So  on  with  the  irises.  Dancing  Bride  (Rudolph),  a  nice,  wavy  white, 
pleased  me  very  much.  Chinese  Coral  (Fay),  a  beautiful  pinkish  orange, 
was  really  an  eye-catcher.  Dark  Fury  (Luihn)  here  really  lived  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations.  Orchid  Brocade  (Rudolph)  was  one  of  the  loveliest  here. 
Prairie  Blaze,  by  Jim  Marsh,  was  also  one  of  the  finest  I  saw  here  as  well 
as  in  other  gardens;  this  one  seemed  to  just  jump  up  at  you.  Cliff  Benson’s 
Van  Cliburn  and  Skywatch  were  lovely  here.  Champagne  Music  (Fay) 
was  very  appealing.  Our  time  was  so  limited  here  that  we  really  couldn’t  do 
the  irises  justice. 

Other  irises  that  were  outstanding  here  were:  Superlation,  Whole  Cloth, 
Orange  Chariot,  Allegiance,  Arctic  Fury,  Helen  Traubel,  Galilee, 
Sunswept,  Arctic  Skies,  Pacific  Panorama,  Rippling  Waters,  Celestial 
Sunshine,  Brave  Viking,  Le  Beau,  Cashmere,  and  last  but  not  least,  Alice 
Blue  Gown  by  Blocher. 

If  I  were  asked  which  three  irises  appealed  to  me  most  in  this  garden  I 
believe  I  would  choose  Chinese  Coral,  Orchid  Brocade,  and  Prairie  Blaze. 

In  my  visits  to  all  the  other  gardens  the  outstanding  ones  to  me  were  the 
following:  Chinese  Coral,  Prairie  Blaze,  Orchid  Brocade,  Velvet  Robe, 
Gypsy  Lullaby,  Henry  Shaw,  White  Pride,  Dark  Fury,  Orchid  Gem, 
Dancing  Bride,  and  Cashmere. 

A  few  comments  on  seedlings  that  interested  me  in  the  different  gardens. 
Gaskill’s  62-23,  a  pink,  was  very  lovely;  I  also  liked  his  white  62-19.  Hooker’s 
pale  blue  7-36  was  very  good.  Mrs.  Hagberg’s  60-40  was  interesting.  Jim 
Marsh  had  three  that  I  thought  were  tops:  62-4,  a  very  fine  orange,  61-52,  a 
very  fine  yellow,  and  63-56,  a  large  yellow  and  white— also  his  63-52.  Olson’s 
61-2  and  Babson’s  L  7-6  were  very  good.  Rudolph’s  62-41,  a  large  yellow, 
and  64-50,  a  creamy  yellow,  need  to  be  mentioned.  I  missed  the  descriptions 
of  some  of  these  but  time  was  an  element  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do 
a  good  job. 
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This  was  the  first  Illinois  convention  since  the  one  in  Evanston  in  1947. 
We  enjoyed  it  very  much  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  next  one. 

Carl  O.  Schirmer 

Mr.  Schirmer,  a  pharmacist  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board 
of  Directors  12  years,  10  of  which  he  was  treasurer,  and  upon  his  retirement  from 
the  latter  office  in  1959  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Prior  to 
election  to  the  Board,  he  was  RVP  for  Region  18,  then  consisting  of  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  He  has  been  an  AIS  member  35  years  and  an  accred¬ 
ited  judge  33  years,  and,  has  missed  very  few  conventions  the  past  20  years. 


Garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  W .  Fay ,  Northbrook ,  111. 

Orville  Fay’s  garden  is  a  graciously  landscaped  house  and  lawn  with  mag¬ 
nificent  trees  and  choice  evergreens,  a  pond  with  seven  snow-white  ducks, 
and  generous  display  beds  for  the  newest  in  irises,  hemerocallis  and  peonies. 
Winging  out  from  this  on  either  side  are  the  many  acres  of  the  plantsman’s 
working  fields,  with  its  various  areas  and  boundaries  screened  by  plantings 
of  evergreens,  crabapples  and  white  birches  among  others,  most  of  them 
Orville’s  own  seedlings. 

The  beds  between  the  pond  and  the  front  lawn  hold  a  bewildering  array 
of  well-grown  plants,  many  or  most  of  which  originated  here.  First  in  from 
the  road  is  a  narrow  strip  of  daffodils,  and  then  wider  beds  with  many 
peonies,  among  them  the  splendid  new  cream-yellow  hybrid,  Prairie  Moon, 
which  blooms  with  the  irises.  Later  the  famed  tetraploid  hemerocallis  would 
be  showing  here. 

The  third  and  fourth  tier  beds,  generously  wide,  were  filled  mostly  with 
the  newer  irises  growing  in  splendid  clumps;  both  our  host’s  originations  and 
the  guests  were  well  shown.  Although  a  somewhat  hasty  survey  before  the 
start  of  convention  showed  them  already  past  their  peak,  fortunately  cooler 
weather  held  them  for  a  fair  show  on  June  6,  the  day  of  the  official  visit. 

On  the  initial  visit  (June  2)  the  second  generation  “octoploids”  demanded 
first  attention.  Their  chromosomes  have  not  been  counted,  mostly  because 
there  would  be  96  of  them  if  the  supposition  is  correct,  and  counting  them 
would  be,  as  Orville  remarked,  somewhat  like  counting  strings  of  spaghetti 
in  a  good-sized  serving.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  their  mechanisms  for 
heredity  have  been  affected  by  the  colchicine  treatment,  since  all  of  the 
second  generation  shows  the  thickened  foliage  and  flower  petals,  and  the 
stunted  height. 

Besides  these,  there  was  time  only  to  note  the  most  demanding  of  the  tall 
beardeds.  Even  with  the  driver  getting  more  and  more  impatient,  it  was 
impossible  to  overlook  Orange  Chariot,  which  seemed  an  improvement  over 
Chinese  Coral;  and  Flaming  Heart,  a  deep  rich  salmon  orange.  Morning 
Breeze,  with  its  freshness  of  pastel  orchid,  and  Champagne  Music,  a  very 
large  flower  in  the  palest  of  lilac  tints,  seemed  outstanding  in  the  new  Rip¬ 
pling  Waters  type  lines. 

On  June  6,  at  the  time  of  the  scheduled  tour,  there  was  still  more  to  be 

Mrs.  Warburton  titled  her  manuscript  “A  Dedicated  Plant  Breeder— Orville  W. 
Fay.”  But  the  article  having  been  contributed  as  one  of  the  series  of  garden  reports, 
the  eminently  appropriate  title  was  omitted  in  order  to  adhere  to  the  format  for  the 
series. 
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Champagne  Music 

A  basically  white  iris,  overlaid  pale  blue-orchid, 
by  Orville  W.  Fay,  introduced  this  year. 


seen  than  could  be  taken  in  on  a  single  visit.  Some  of  the  best  irises  showing 
in  the  display  beds  were  Arctic  Skies,  with  pale  lavender-blue  stands  and 
white  falls;  Irish  Linen,  so  clean  and  upright  to  show  its  starched  ruffles; 
Black  Swan,  which  looked  fine  everywhere  it  was  seen  this  year,  with  more 
ruffling  than  the  norm  for  the  blue-blacks;  intense  Chinese  Coral,  with  its 
wide  red  beard,  and  its  children,  Radiant  Light,  which  is  pure  orange,  and 
62-26  which  to  me  has  more  color  glow,  if  not  as  good  form.  Orange 
Chariot  is  a  smoothly  apricot  orange.  Flaming  Heart  has  intense,  more 
blended  coloring,  and  64-12  is  the  biggest  and  brightest,  with  a  bright  car¬ 
rying  beard  and  extra  bright  coloring  flushed  into  the  center  of  the  flower. 

The  cool,  delicate  pastels  of  the  Rippling  Waters  ilk  are  delightful. 
Beautiful  Morn,  with  its  white  apron  on  light  orchid  and  its  bright  pink 
beard  and  Tropic  Isle,  with  its  smooth  orchid  coloring,  were  delectable;  but 
to  my  mind  Champagne  Music  outclassed  them  all.  It  is  so  softly  sweet,  so 
lightly  tinted  it  might  be  considered  a  cool  white,  so  dainty  for  all  its  size 
and  substance,  and  so  shapely.  Cashmere  makes  elegant  stalks,  with  lacier 
and  pinker  flowers,  and  looks  like  a  good  show  iris.  Pink  Cheeks,  a  guest, 
looked  lovely  as  always,  a  soft  yellow  with  pink  glow  in  its  heart  and  a  soft 
pink  beard.  Seedling  62-14,  a  tangerine-bearded  white  with  just  a  tinge  of 
orchid,  was  lovely. 

At  the  corners  of  one  of  the  beds,  beautifully  displayed,  border-sized  iris, 
60-45,  drew  more  knots  of  visitors  than  any  other;  this  is  a  darling  very 
ruffled  white;  with  a  tangerine  beard  which  Orville  calls  "real  Castro.”  Such 
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a  plant  is  perfect  to  face  down  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  the  taller 
beauties  in  an  all-iris  bed,  and  the  effect  is  so  pleasing  that  it  draws  attention 
with  a  tinge  of  welcome  relief.  This  is  a  seedling  from  Lipstick,  which  Or¬ 
ville  says  has  factors  for  smallness  with  proportion. 

It  was  fun,  and  a  privilege,  to  have  lunch  with  the  Fays  and  a  few  hours 
afterward  for  briefing  on  all  the  plant  breeding  and  propagating  projects.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  meet  Frances  of  the  famed  wry  humor,  and  her  “Sister,” 
and  Orville’s  sister  Esther  Fay. 

The  project  tour  started  in  Orville’s  basement  room,  where  he  works  with 
various  chemicals  to  induce  mutations  in  his  plants.  Most  of  his  work  and 
his  outstanding  success  to  date  has  been  with  hemerocallis,  first  with  germi¬ 
nating  embryos  and  now  with  treatment  of  the  meristematic  tissue,  to  induce 
polyploidy.  He  has  been  working  on  peonies  for  years  without  success  in 
chromosome  doubling,  and  at  the  time  of  convention  the  flats  under  treat¬ 
ment  held  young  seedlings  of  Iris  kaempferi ,  the  Japanese  iris  species.  These 
had  been  germinated  in  petri  dishes  and  treated  with  .05  colchicine  solution 
for  12  hours  just  as  the  hypocotyl  was  emerging,  and  then  planted  in  the 
flats  in  a  peat  moss  mixture  under  blue  lights  with  the  seed  left  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Orville  himself  gathers  peat  moss  with  a  tested  acidity  of  pH  5.4; 
because  of  the  stone  block  construction  of  his  house  and  his  modernized 
heating  system,  his  cellar  room  remains  at  a  steady  72  degrees  all  year  round, 
and  is  well  ventilated,  so  it  makes  an  ideal  workshop  for  his  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  presumed  octoploids  resulted  from  testing  methods 
and  dosages  of  the  chemicals  on  chance  seed,  so  that  their  genetic  factors 
are  not  known  for  certain.  If  it  seems  worth  while  when  these  have  been 
tested  in  various  crosses,  Orville  will  make  plans  for  doubling  specific  genetic 
factors  so  that  the  results  of  having  multiple  doses  of  known  factors  can  be 
assessed. 

From  the  cellar  we  went  back  to  the  seedling  patch  to  see  the  second 
generation  from  the  supposed  octoploids,  a  number  of  them  from  a  white  with 
red  beard  which  is  self  fertile.  In  the  back  field,  the  original  colchicine 
treated  plants  were  laden  with  tags,  mostly  from  Esther  Fay,  with  a  number 
of  good  sets.  Orville’s  explanation  was  that  in  some  plants  the  hexaploid, 
that  is,  having  six  sets  of  chromosomes,  is  the  optimum  for  what  people,  but 
not  necessarily  nature,  might  want  in  a  plant,  and  this  just  might  be  true  of 
irises.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  question  to  which  Orville  must  find  an  answer 
once  he  has  asked  it  of  himself  and  of  his  plant  materials.  In  the  hemero¬ 
callis,  he  has  asked  it  of  the  400-year-old  K wan  so,  which  is  a  triploid,  and 
which  he  has  doubled  to  hexaploidy. 

Back  in  the  tall  bearded  seedling  patch,  Orville  explained  that  the  Rip¬ 
pling  Waters  types  were  an  offshoot  of  breeding  for  tangerine-bearded 
whites.  It  is  a  gracious  and  charming  family,  showing  lovely  variations  in 
coloring,  and  from  it  he  expects  to  derive  reverse  amoenas.  In  fact,  they  are 
already  here  in  his  patch,  though  the  contrast  needs  to  be  intensified.  Seed¬ 
ling  60-32  is  a  good  one;  62-11  shows  most  contrast  so  far.  Among  the  Rip¬ 
pling  Waters  types  I  noted  particularly  62-20,  blue-white  with  red  beard, 
very  wide  and  ruffled;  62-43,  with  paler  falls  and  wide  branching;  62-44, 
white  with  a  magnificent  wide  orange  beard;  62-50,  lavender  with  a  beautiful 
coral  pink  beard;  62-55,  with  lavender-blue  stands  and  the  contrast  of  the 
red  beard  on  whiter  falls;  62-55,  with  the  beard  white  out  on  the  falls  and 
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glowing  within;  and  62-58,  with  the  white  more  like  an  apron  on  the  lavender 
blue,  with  glorious  beard. 

Here  in  these  rows  the  newly  named  varieties  and  the  selected  seedlings 
are  lined  out,  among  them  a  long  line  of  Chinese  Coral  from  which  the 
oranges  were  derived.  These  orange  lines  are  beautiful,  a  color  always  wel¬ 
comed  in  gardens  because  it  is  not  a  harsh  orange  but  is  bright  without  clash¬ 
ing.  These  lines  came  from  Mary  Randall,  which  Orville  names  as  one  of 
his  two  most  rewarding  parents,  the  other  being  none  other  than  Snow 
Flurry.  Besides  these  two  great  parents  there  is  a  judicious  outcross  in  the 
orange  lines,  as  Mary  Randall  was  crossed  with  a  Lapham  pink  of  a  fasci¬ 
nating  beard  color  to  give  53-98,  which  is  one  parent  of  Chinese  Coral, 
and  also  of  Marsh’s  Prairie  Blaze,  which  also  makes  a  fine  clump  of  color 
wherever  it  is  seen. 

Among  other  features  of  Orville’s  breeding  work  he  explained  that  all  his 
irises  were  tested  for  holding  up  in  wind,  and  that  he  hadn’t  attempted  any 
windbreak  because  of  this.  He  has  also  given  special  attention  to  the  stalk 
of  the  tall  bearded  irises  for  20  years,  to  breed  into  them  a  zigzag  or  S  curve 
with  bend  away  from  the  branches  for  graceful  carriage  and  spacing  of  the 
open  blooms.  Some  red  irises  tucked  into  a  neglected  corner  occasioned  the 
remark  that  he  had  abandoned  breeding  from  the  reds  in  favor  of  the  oranges, 
from  which  he  believes  that  in  time  better  red  will  come.  Another  aim  is  to 
breed  into  his  lines  glaucous  dark  foliage  because  the  waxy  finish  protects 
against  the  spores  of  leaf  spot  and  other  foliage  troubles.  For  this,  his  third 
best  parent  has  been  Fleeta,  which  shows  this  glaucous  finish  from  its  pal¬ 
lida  derivation  (Thais). 

As  I  admired  a  fine  stalk  of  Celestial  Sunlight,  bright  and  very  clear 
yellow,  Orville  explained  that  the  clear  lemon  yellow  owes  its  clarity  to 
Albino  crossed  with  ordinary  dominant  yellow,  and  that  he  considers  Albino 
still  useful  in  clarifying  other  iris  colors.  This  plant  known  as  Albino  among 
iris  breeders,  is  the  white  half  of  Good  and  Plenty,  Fay  1952.  This  odd 
occurrence  of  a  plant  with  half  blue  and  half  white  flowers  on  the  same 
initial  stalk  resulted  from  a  chromosome  accident  (mutation)  which  caused 
more  than  a  color  difference  in  the  two  halves  of  the  original  stalk  and  rhi¬ 
zome.  The  increase  on  the  blue  side  had  purple  based  leaves,  and  that  on 
the  white  side  had  white  based  foliage;  when  this  increase  was  lined  out, 
those  on  the  blue  side  produced  blue  flowers,  and  those  on  the  white  side 
gave  the  so-called  Albino;  the  white  plants  showed  virus,  the  blue  plants 
did  not. 

Orville  is  marvelously  patient  at  explaining  such  matters,  and  since  he  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  plant  breeders  of  our  time,  I  feel  greatly  hon¬ 
ored  to  have  been  asked  to  write  about  his  garden  and  his  work,  to  have 
met  his  family,  and  to  have  been  given  several  hours  of  his  precious  time 
in  bloom  season. 

Bee  Warburton 

( For  biographical  information,  see  another  article  by  the  author  in  this  issue.) 


Iris  breeders  are  reminded  that  the  current  registration  year  will  close  on  October 
31  (see  January  1964  issue,  page  72). 


Garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  A.  Fischer ,  Hinsdale ,  III. 

I  hope  that  one  day  each  of  you  will  have  the  luck  to  visit  the  Fischer’s 
garden.  It  really  is  a  treat  and  my  idea  of  what  a  garden  is:  serene  and  warm 
and  peaceful,  with  many  beautiful  irises  of  course  and  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole,  as  are  Marie’s  poppies  and  hostas,  which  are  as  outstanding 
and  new  and  as  complete  collections  as  are  Hubert’s  daylilies  and  irises. 

When  I  was  there  the  peonies,  which  we  can’t  grow  here  in  southern 
California,  were  at  peak  bloom!  And  literally  hundreds  of  them,  in  borders, 
and  scattered  through  all  the  beds,  as  are  about  the  greatest  variety  of  differ¬ 
ent  plants  you  can  imagine,  good  and  lovely  ones,  from  miniatures  to  giants, 
just  as  though  they  had  grown  there  because  they  wanted  to  and  not  because 
they  were  planned  and  planted. 

From  the  two  huge  mulberry  trees  in  the  front  yard  which  are  over  100 
years  old,  all  through  the  entire  over  five  acres  of  garden  to  Hubert’s  newest 
seedling  miniature  crabapple  trees  and  even  beyond  the  wall  of  lilac  trees  in 
the  rear  where  they  are  planting  spurias,  Siberians  and  many  other  flowers 
along  the  creek  and  in  the  meadow  where  they  are  allowed  to  do  exactly  as 
they  please,  it  has  been  landscaped,  planted  and  tended  by  the  Fischers  and 
still  is!  Aside  from  the  mulberry  trees  and  a  few  others,  even  the  trees  were 
selected  and  planted  where  they  are  and  those  lovely  irregular  beds  and 
borders  fitted  in— yes!  pines,  maples,  and  all. 

Hubert’s  Truth  and  Meadow  Snow  are  truly  lovely,  and  had  certainly 
come  through  the  most  “unusual  weather”  (as  we  in  California  are  forced  to 
call  all  our  weather)  with  flying  colors,  and  were  in  very  good  condition  for 
several  days  after  the  convention  was  over,  when  many  things  had  shown 
the  strain.  Luella  Noyd’s  Ultrapoise,  a  fine  yellow,  did  her  proud— no  sun 
spotting  and  truly  a  sunny  spot  in  the  guest  bed,  as  were  Kenneth  Smith’s 
Sarah  Averell  and  beautiful  Sumi  San. 

Of  course,  Nate  Rudolph’s  Pink  Ice  is  a  standout  in  any  garden  and  cer¬ 
tainly  was  here.  The  color  alone  stands  out,  a  beautiful  blue  pink  with 
matching  beard— an  absolutely  complete  self— and  not  only  that  but  it  pro¬ 
duces  wonderful  seedlings. 

You  all  know  by  now  that  I  am  absolutely  the  world’s  worst  when  it  comes 
to  varietal  comments,  so  make  allowances. 

Among  other  things  in  the  Fischers’  garden  that  were  enhancing  were  their 
“geraniums.”  No!  not  like  ours  at  all;  these  were  dainty  little  flowers  on  lacy 
plants  whose  foliage  alone  is  a  charming  thing— all  shades  of  pink  and  one 
striped  pink  on  pink,  exactly  like  a  little  girl  of  the  Gay  90’s  Sunday  dress 
of  dimity! 

Tiny  dianthus— double,  single,  dark  and  light  peeping  out  between  the  grass 
and  taller  plants  around  all  the  beds  and  borders.  And  so  fragrant! 

Down  by  Marie’s  poppy  seedling  bed  and  Hubert’s  daylilies  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  small  trees  I  have  ever  seen.  Yes!  one  of  Hubert’s  crabapples. 
Five  trunks  branch  out  from  the  main  one  exactly  the  right  height  from  the 
ground  to  form  a  perfect  chalice  of  unusually  lovely  foliage  in  a  shade  of 
green  that  blends  with  yet  subtly  stands  out  from  all  the  rest.  It  seems  to 
reach  for  the  sky  but  does  not  strain,  as  though  it  just  would  like  to  touch  it. 

I  don’t  know  up  from  down  about  poppies,  but  even  I  could  see  that  these 
are  special;  their  colors,  and  they  look  so  alert  and  crisp  and  when  you  look 
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into  them  their  clots  and  patterns  are  so  startling— such  contrast  in  colors! 

That’s  the  plant  part.  The  birds  and  small  animals  are  just  as  fascinating. 
A  very  middle-aged-spread  grandmother  rabbit  came  several  times  to  inspect 
things  in  general— and  a  most  self-conscious  moulting  (or  is  it  shedding?) 
young  matron.  My!  she  looked  awful  on  top. 

One  chipmunk  evidently  had  overslept  and  was  disgracefully  behind  in  her 
nest  building.  Though  she  was  all  sleek  and  polished  and  groomed,  she 
literally  raced  around  pulling  off  dead  grass  till  she  had  a  mouthful,  which 
gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  chipmunk  Hercule  Poirot  and  dove  into  her  nest 
with  it.  Every  so  often  she  snatched  a  few  seconds  to  pull  down  a  stem  of 
seeded  grass  with  her  little  hands,  gulp  it  down  and  dash  on  with  her  work. 

One  morning  a  large  snake  was  ambling  along  and  paused,  then  investi¬ 
gated  Hubert’s  friend  the  gopher’s  hole.  Got  down  quite  a  way,  till  only  a 
bit  of  his  tail  was  above  ground,  then  met  it  as  he  came  out  quickly.  This  I 
didn’t  see  but  Hubert  did  and  was  delighted. 

I  can’t  say  I  ever  grew  fond  of  snakes  but  after  life  on  Tom  Craig’s  ranch 
where  I  stepped  on  them,  they  stepped  on  me,  and  I  even  one  day  sat  on 
one,  I  acquired  a  sort  of  live-and-let-live  attitude  towards  them  and  decided 
that  if  they  would  only  be  still  and  you  saw  their  faces  first  they  weren’t  so 
bad.  It  took  one  of  Fischer’s  to  teach  me  that  they  can  be  interesting  and  I 
swear  have  emotions. 

Fleeta  one  morning  was  taking  pictures  of  poppies  when  she  just  missed 
stepping  on  a  young  teen-age  one  by  an  inch  or  so.  Like  anyone  else  she 
jumped  back  with  a  startled  “Oooh!”  Miss  Serpent  also  retreated.  I  came 
mincing  along  peering  in  all  directions  to  avoid  the  darn  thing.  What  did  I 
see?  That  impudent  little  thing  (her  face  was  pretty)  peering  out  from  under 
a  big  low-growing  plant  with  her  big  black  eyes  full  of  interest  and  I  swear 
a  grin  on  her  face! 

This  too  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Fischers’  garden  as  the  flowers.  It 
doesn’t  go  on  way  down  in  the  high  grass  behind  the  lilac  hedge  but  right 
with  you  not  three  feet  away.  Here  is  truly  Peace  on  Earth.  The  wild  ducks 
and  birds  who  love  water  stay  down  by  the  creek  under  the  trees,  but  they 
like  it  there  and  when  you  wander  close  they  make  their  own  sounds  of 
greeting— but  aren’t  afraid— isn’t  that  strange,  and  nice? 

Now  that  I’m  far  away  I  wouldn’t  believe  it’s  true  either,  and  somehow 
even  those  infernal  coyotes  who  eat  our  things  at  the  Arboretum  don’t  seem 
so  bad  now. 

Go  see.  This  really  isn’t  one  of  my  Irish  tales.  It’s  just  what  that  garden 
truly  is. 

Peg  Dabagh 

(For  biographical  information,  see  another  article  by  the  author  in  this  issue.) 


Garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferris  Gaskill ,  Barrington ,  III. 

We  all  trekked  to  Chicago  with  much  anticipation.  Would  there  or  would 
there  not  be  any  blooms  left?  Overall,  I’d  say  that  we  had  a  very  nice  season. 
We  did  miss  some  of  the  newer  ones— and  saw  blooms  on  several  that  we 
wanted  to  see.  Just  one  bloom  is  better  than  none  at  all.  You  may  still  see 
the  evidence  that  branching  was  good,  as  well  as  the  growth.  But  it  is  al¬ 
ways  nice  seeing  old  friends  and  greeting  new  ones.  As  to  the  Gaskill  garden, 
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I  can’t  possibly  see  how  one  can  limit  his  reporting  in  such  a  beautifully  grown 
garden. 

Rainbow  Gold  (Plough)  was  right  at  the  “starting  gate”  as  a  welcome, 
and  it  was  the  best  grown  clump  I  have  ever  seen  of  this.  There  were  17 
bloomstalks  on  the  clump  with  two  and  three  blooms  on  each.  A  real  show 
in  itself. 

Gaily  Glad  (Nelson)  I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  since  I  have  hopes  of 
getting  it.  It  has  all  the  good  points— substance,  form,  and  branching.  It  is 
light  blue  with  the  tangerine  beard.  Slight  haft  marks  do  not  harm  the 
flower.  Very  nice. 

Pacific  Harmony  and  Midnight  Shadows  (Terrell)  were  very  nice.  Mid¬ 
night  Shadows  is  a  nice  near-black,  dark  blue-purple  self,  including  beard. 
It  increases  well.  Had  two  and  three  open  on  well-branched  stalks.  Pacific 
Harmony  had  seven  bloomstalks  with  two  and  three  blooms  on  each.  The 
very  full  falls  nearly  touch  at  the  hafts.  The  color  is  light  blue  with  a  light 
yellow  beard.  Flaring  and  ruffled. 

Luihn’s  61-6  was  an  enormous  black  purple  with  a  self  beard  that  was 
something  to  see.  The  falls  were  slightly  darker  and  there  were  no  haft 
marks.  The  branching  was  not  too  good,  but  this  was  a  first-year  plant,  as 
was  his  58-45,  and  I  want  to  see  both  before  I  say  anything  definite.  No. 
58-45  was  bishop’s  violet.  It  had  six  nice  stalks  with  two  and  three  blooms 
on  each.  The  hafts  were  ever  so  slightly  marked  but  did  not  distract.  Ruffles, 
form,  and  substance  on  a  well-increased  clump  make  this  even  more  desirable. 
The  yellow  beard  was  tipped  blue.  Would  like  this  very  much! 

Trisha  (McGee)  had  large  flaring  falls  and  very  nice  color  of  dark  blue 
with  purple  influence.  This  variety  grows  only  about  25  inches  tall.  It  is  from 
Jane  Phillips  X  Capitola  and  shows  the  Mohr  characteristics.  Want  it! 

Lime  Joy  (Schmelzer)  was  growing  short  here.  I  wonder  if  that  is  its  trait. 
However,  the  flowers  were  waxlike  and  substance  was  excellent;  they  are 
heavily  ruffled  with  lime  standards  with  falls  white  edged  lime.  The  buds  are 
green.  A  cutie!  I  have  wanted  this  one  for  a  long  time. 

Grown  Colony  (Plough)  was  a  new  plant.  This  one  seemed  short,  too.  A 
fancy-type  plicata  with  very  good  color  of  violet  and  white.  It  catches  the  eye. 
Good  garden  value. 

Flaring  Ivory  and  Ruby  Lips  (Plough)  were  holding  their  own.  Ruby 
Lips  is  still  one  of  the  better  whites  with  the  red  beard.  It  had  16  bloom¬ 
stalks  with  two  and  three  blooms  on  a  stalk;  excellent  branching  and  form; 
tailored  but  very  nice.  Flaring  Ivory  has  flaring  flowers  with  substance  and 
branching  that  need  nothing.  Warm  white-edged  yellow  and  yellow  beard. 
Nice. 

Froth  (Crandall)  was  an  established  clump.  It  had  18  bloomstalks  and 
made  a  mass  of  color.  Very  pleasing.  Flowers  were  pale  yellow  with  a  self 
beard;  lighter  blaze  in  the  falls.  Good  substance  and  form.  I  like  this  oldie 
very  much. 

Spring  Tempo  (Crandall)  has  something  that  we  need  very  much.  It  has 
many  flowers.  I  counted  15  buds  per  stalk.  The  flowers  are  a  yellow  self  with 
a  yellow  beard;  nice  full  form.  The  branching  starts  very  low  and  it  has  at 
least  five  branches  plus  the  terminal.  Perhaps  the  branching  is  too  low,  but  it 
does  have  it  for  a  change.  Very  nice. 

Crandall’s  62-7  is  a  very  interesting  seedling  of  a  mustard-yellow  coloring. 
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In  the  Ferris  Gaskill  Garden 

From  the  left:  Miss  Ruth  Rees,  San  Jose,  Calif., 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Wood,  New  Providence,  N.J. 


The  substance  is  like  wax  and  form  excellent;  very  pleasing.  The  hafts  were 
marked  a  companion  color  and  that  did  not  take  anything  away  from  the 
flower.  Very  nice.  Want! 

Main  Event  (L.  Peterson)  I  saw  in  Newark  for  the  first  time.  Like  it 
better  each  time  I  see  it.  The  color  is  an  odd  shade  of  red,  but  it  is  a  honey. 
The  flowers  are  well  formed  and  hold  the  color.  Dull  yellow  beard.  Want! 

Terry  Lee  (Schmelzer)  had  five  stalks  from  a  nice  clump  with  two  blooms 
on  a  stalk.  This  glowing  violet  rose  was  very  smooth;  the  tangerine  beard  is 
tipped  white.  Nice  form,  substance,  and  branching.  Want! 

Pella  (Morgan)  I  saw  in  Denver  the  first  time.  Seemed  rather  short  there, 
as  well  as  here.  The  color  is  very  nice,  however.  Next  to  it  was  Milisska,  also 
from  Morgan.  This  one  has  the  branching  and  form.  Both  are  from  Whole 
Cloth  and  carry  this  color. 

Sun  Country  (Plough)  was  beautiful  in  Denver  and  equally  nice  here. 
Large  and  full  flowers  of  light  canary-yellow  coloring  with  a  white  area  in 
the  center  of  the  falls.  Yellow  beard.  Excellent  branching.  Am  anxious  to 
see  this  bloom  for  me  next  year. 

Lightup  (Plough)  is  a  sort  of  pink  and  yellow  blend  that  gets  attention. 
However,  this  one  was  just  opening  and  I  think  it  will  be  even  more  desirable 
since  it  will  surely  extend  the  season.  Fifteen  bloomstalks  with  at  least  seven 
buds  per  stalk.  Nice. 

Ever  and  Ever  (Hope)  had  only  one  bloom  left.  It  showed  signs  of  nice 
things  to  come.  A  bit  short,  but  the  orchid-violet  flower  has  a  nice  lemon 
beard  tipped  light  violet.  Want  to  see  this  again. 

Dark  Fury  (Luihn)  is  well  known  now,  but  merits  mentioning  again.  It 
is  a  black-purple  self  including  the  beard;  closed  standards  and  flaring  falls, 
and  well  branched.  A  good  grower. 

Chinese  Coral  and  Flaming  Heart  (Fay)  were  here  in  nice,  established 
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clumps  and  were  putting  on  a  show.  Many  blooms  and  stalks.  Both  are  pink¬ 
ish  orange  and  salmon  with  tangerine  beards.  Take  your  choice! 

]A^  7 A  Dove  (Plough)  had  only  two  blooms  left  on  my  arrival.  However, 
the  color  is  very  smooth  and  the  flower  seems  to  have  very  good  substance 
and  branching.  It  is  the  best  of  the  pink-amoena  type  that  I  have  seen. 
Warm  white  standards  and  light  pink  falls  with  tangerine  beard.  Would  like 
to  have! 

Ultrapoise  (Noyd)  is  a  straw  yellow  with  a  tangerine  beard.  This  was  a 
beauty  in  Denver  and  was  equally  nice  here.  Three  open  blooms  on  a  stalk 
that  was  well  branched.  Substance  and  form  make  this  one  a  must-have. 

Cool  Flame  (Carlson)  is  a  heavily  ruffled  white  with  red  beard  that  has 
excellent  branching.  Flowers  flare.  Nice. 

Painted  Wings  (Goodman).  This  unusually  colored  iris  was  nice  in  almost 
every  garden.  It  is  hard  to  describe,  and  equally  hard  to  forget.  It  is  a  fancy- 
type  iris.  It  seems  to  be  a  pale-yellow  or  slightly  lime-green-ground  plic,  with 
red-purple  veinings.  It  seems  to  have  been  sprinkled  with  tiny  dots.  Its  form, 
substance,  and  branching  should  make  it  well  liked.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  it.  Unlike  any  other  plic  that  I  have  seen. 

Bright  Sails  (Goodman)  was  growing  well  everywhere  seen.  It  took  the 
Cook  Memorial  Cup  as  the  best  in  the  area  during  the  convention.  Dark 
copper  self  with  nice  form,  substance,  and  branching. 

Mr.  Gaskill  has  a  few  nice  seedlings.  Three  stood  out  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned:  62-23,  a  beautiful  pink  self  with  a  tangerine  beard.  Nice  full  form 
and  branching;  seven  to  nine  buds  per  stalk.  A  nice  overall  plant.  No.  62-70 
had  only  one  bloom  left,  but  the  branching  and  substance  were  there.  This  is 
from  Mary  Randall  X  (Briar  Rose  x  Romulus).  It  has  great  form  and  the 
color  was  a  deep  raspberry  pink  with  tangerine  beard.  Haven’t  seen  one 
quite  like  this  color.  Like  to  have.  No.  62-17  is  the  best  branched  iris  I  have 
seen  in  many  a  day.  And  add  many  blooms  per  stalk  and  you  have  a  good 
iris.  This  is  a  white-white  iris  with  tangerine  beard.  Had  eight  to  ten  buds 
per  stalk,  and  good  form  and  substance.  The  flowers  are  tailored  and  pleasing. 
See  it  and  you’ll  want  it. 

Skywatch  (C.  Benson)  caused  a  “riot”  in  the  Blocher  garden.  Cliff  possi¬ 
bly  has  his  best  iris  here.  Form  is  outstanding  and  the  color  is  excellent.  The 
entire  flower  fades  from  a  darker  hue  to  a  just  slightly  lighter  hue,  but  this 
does  not  reflect  on  the  color  or  the  flower.  It  is  perhaps  an  orchid  lavender 
rather  than  a  blue.  A  new  plant.  I  want  to  see  this  one  closer  next  year. 
Want! 

Frank  Brewer 

Mr.  Brewer  is  an  accredited  judge  and  is  chairman  of  international  robins  in  the 
AIS  National  Robin  Program.  His  home  is  in  Lexington,  Ky. 


AIS  CONVENTION  SCHEDULE 

1965  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  6-8 

1966  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  28-31 

1967  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

1968  Sacramento  or  a  Bay  City,  Calif. 

1969  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Garden  of  Mrs.  William  T.  Hagberg ,  Westmont ,  ///. 

It  was  said  that  in  about  the  year  1959  Marge  Hagberg  and  Lois  Byers  or¬ 
ganized  the  Suburban  Iris  Society,  starting  with  a  membership  of  about  14, 
which  later  became  the  Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society  that  has  grown  to  a 
present  membership  of  about  400.  It  was  this  society  that  was  responsible  for 
our  happiness  during  this  year’s  AIS  convention  in  Chicago.  Among  other 
things,  it  was  Mrs.  Hagberg’s  duty  to  make  requests  for  guest  rhizomes  and 
distribute  them  into  the  hands  and  care  of  members  whose  gardens  were  se¬ 
lected  for  the  tour.  She  began  this  work  as  early  as  April  1962  and  her  try 
must  have  gone  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  because  in  my  little  files  I 
find  a  letter  from  her  asking  even  me  for  seedlings. 

The  weatherman  had  given  these  hosts  an  early  warm  wave  which  brought 
on  the  bloom  in  the  Hagberg  garden  earlier  than  had  been  expected  or  hoped 
for,  and  to  me  it  seemed  as  though  peak  of  bloom  had  been  at  least  ten  days 
before  convention  time.  Most  of  the  flowers  were  already  “spent”  and  in  one 
location  I  noticed  that  four  clumps  in  a  line  were  through  flowering.  How¬ 
ever,  we  did  get  a  glimpse  of  those  irises  that  were  blooming  late,  and  in 
many  instances  I  wished  for  time  enough  to  take  a  second  look,  but  that  did 
not  happen  to  me. 

We  arrived  at  this  garden  early  one  afternoon  following  a  30-minute  ride 
westward  from  Chicago  to  Westmont,  in  a  comfortable  West  Towns  bus 
manned  by  a  courteous  driver.  Skies  were  mostly  overcast  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  a  little  warmer  than  the  58-degree  reading  that  morning,  so  the  weather 
was  just  right. 

We  visited  only  the  “back  forty,”  located  in  the  block  adjoining  the  home 
garden.  This  was  formerly  a  vacant  city  lot  of  average  size.  What  a  golden 
experience  it  must  be  to  have  new  black  loam  in  which  to  grow  irises,  about 
150  guests  and  80  recent  introductions. 

No  companion  plantings  here.  Just  a  lot  “full  up”  with  irises,  exactly  what 
enthusiasts  expect  and  want  to  see,  with  the  exception  of  a  border  row  of 
day-lilies  for  later  pleasure.  Plants  spaced  about  30  inches  in  rows  about  four 
feet  apart,  making  all  easily  accessible  for  close  viewing.  Mindful  of  security 
for  guest  plants,  the  entire  garden  is  enclosed  by  a  chain-type  link  fence. 
Either  because  this  owner  appears  to  be  comparatively  smaller  than  most,  or 
it  may  be  that  this  was  one  of  the  smaller  gardens  on  tour,  it  was  fittingly 
named  “Leprechaun.”  At  time  of  arrival  each  of  us  was  treated  to  a  satisfying 
piece  of  peppermint  candy,  and  this  was  our  passport  into  the  garden. 

Those  varieties  making  an  outstanding  showing  in  clumps  were  Idaho 
Gold,  Purple  Haven,  and  Melissa,  the  last  with  four  blooms  on  one  stalk. 
Those  with  huge  flowers  according  to  kind  were  Pretty  Carol,  Allegiance, 
Jungle  Fires,  and  Eleanor’s  Pride.  Fleeta  and  Pacific  Panorama  were 
displaying  their  flower-show  type  of  branching.  Here  was  Henry  Shaw,  crisp 
looking,  well  formed,  and  fluted.  And  the  very  beautiful  Prairie  Blaze, 
flaring  and  truly  rich  in  color.  It  was  good  to  see  fresh  blooms  on  Jet  Black, 
Son  of  Satan,  Earth  Angel,  Mademoiselle,  with  good  performance,  and 
Harlan  which  was  new  to  me  and  well  liked,  but  a  support  was  necessary 
here.  Amber  Lace  is  named  well  with  much  lace  and  amber  color,  and  one 
of  the  most  admired  plicatas  on  tour  was  Siva  Siva.  Noteworthy  by  all  means 
were  Meadow  Snow,  Ruby  Lips,  White  Pride,  Coffee  Royal,  Caramel 
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Garden  of  Mrs.  William  T.  Hagberg 


Kisses  and  Leora  Kate,  the  last  with  a  gorgeous  yellow  flower  in  which 
green  coloring  was  seen.  Apricot  Nectar,  tailored  and  large,  was  rather  low 
here.  Just  Heaven  has  light-blue  standards  with  white  fluted  falls.  Above 
All  has  color  reminding  me  of  the  beautiful  Goodness,  a  convention  guest 
but  not  in  this  particular  garden. 

I  must  mention  some  seedlings  that  attracted  my  attention.  Blocher’s  B  52 
is  a  fine  white.  Mrs.  Palmer’s  3361  B,  with  closed  standards,  resembles  some¬ 
what  the  long-time  favorite  Reeiobeth.  Marsh’s  61-51  is  a  huge  white  with 
choice  branching.  Yano’s  95A,  a  deep  violet,  had  three  flowers  on  a  good 
stalk.  A.  W.  Johnson’s  J  62  14  has  Whole  Cloth  pattern  with  more  con¬ 
trast.  Blocher’s  B  53  could  be  described  as  an  improved  Beacon  Hill,  which 
has  always  impressed  me  favorably.  Dube’s  57  15  1,  a  beautiful  light-blue 
flower,  is  so  high  branched  that  he  hesitates  to  introduce  it. 

Mrs.  Hagberg  is  making  headway  in  several  color  classes  but  is  partial  to 
blues.  These  are  her  seedlings:  H  60  3,  a  light  orchid  pink  with  four  open: 
H  60  29,  a  medium  dark  lavender  blue  with  much  ruffling,  flare,  wide  haft 
and  closed  standards;  H  60  19,  a  golden  yellow  with  white  signal,  large,  and 
good  branching;  H  60  40,  a  light  blue  that  has  good  proportions  and  flaring; 
58  27  C,  a  deep  orchid  pink;  H  60  23  1,  a  white  with  red  beard,  with  flare 
and  width.  In  number  7  seedpod  cross  row  I  noticed  a  bloom  having  an  in¬ 
teresting  shade  of  pink  I  can’t  describe,  but  all  went  to  the  bloomstalk  any¬ 
how.  I  want  to  say  sincerely  that  I’d  like  to  have  her  60  31  (a  tan  blend) 
as  a  guest  in  our  garden.  I  hope  she  is  listening. 

Loving  care  given  lovely  varieties  in  a  lovely  garden,  and  we  have  great 
memories. 

H.  H.  Henkelman 

Mr.  Henkelman,  a  resident  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  treasurer  and  member  of  the 
Region  17  executive  committee,  chairman  of  the  regional  seedling  test  garden,  and 
treasurer  and  board  member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Iris  Society. 
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Garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lerton  W .  Hooker ,  Lombard ,  III. 

This  two-acre  garden  located  in  Lombard,  a  western  suburb  of  Chicago,  is 
a  rare  and  distinctive  combination  of  beauty  and  utility.  Only  a  practical 
business  executive  with  the  eye  and  soul  of  an  artist  could  have  so  effectively 
used  fruit  trees  (pruned  high  to  avoid  interference),  peonies  and  roses  for 
contrast  and  emphasis,  and  tall  evergreens  for  background— all  to  form  a  bold 
and  imaginative  setting  which  accentuates  the  irises  studding  the  garden  in 
beds  tastefully  and  harmoniously  placed.  Strategically  located  under  shade 
trees  about  the  outer  perimeter  are  “living  rooms”  with  tables  and  chairs, 
which  attest  to  the  fact  that  this  garden  is  enjoyed  by  the  owners  and  their 
friends  as  they  relax  in  the  quiet  countryside. 

As  we  entered  the  garden  from  the  north  end,  we  noted  on  our  far  left  the 
official  Regional  Test  Garden  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  our  host 
society  for  the  convention.  On  our  right  the  guest  irises  were  effectively 
displayed  down  the  entire  length  of  the  garden  in  beds  that  had  been  care¬ 
fully  constructed  (by  a  bulldozer,  I  learned  upon  inquiry)  to  give  good 
drainage.  They  were  raised  about  11  inches,  which  placed  the  rises  on  a 
stage,  as  it  were,  for  appropriate  performance.  The  wall  of  evergreens  at  the 
back,  splashed  by  a  dark-pink  climbing  rose  in  full  bloom,  gave  emphasis  to 
the  named  varieties  growing  in  beds  perfectly  placed  down  the  middle  of 
the  garden.  The  overall  impression  was  of  continuing  waves  of  beauty  with¬ 
out  monotony. 

Like  in  so  many  of  the  other  gardens,  the  bloom  was  long  past  peak,  and 
the  flowers  which  were  impressive  when  we  saw  them  would  have  been 
breathtaking  a  few  days  earlier. 

Mr.  Hooker’s  own  introductions  were  effectively  displayed,  as  is  appropri¬ 
ate,  because  he  has  created  some  fine  irises.  His  new  Pink  Lure  proved  to 
be  exactly  that,  as  the  crowds  gathered  around  to  admire.  His  Black  Charm, 
which  captured  my  heart  during  the  Denver  convention,  grows  just  as  im¬ 
pressively  at  home  as  it  does  abroad.  White  Chapel,  Yellow  Ripples,  and 
Grace  and  Symmetry  made  one  bed  stand  out  for  harmony  of  contrasting 
colors.  Although  Seedling  266  had  disappointed  its  “boss  man”  by  not  grow¬ 
ing  tall,  its  distinctive  reddish-brown  smoothness,  accentuated  by  a  burnt- 
orange  beard,  made  it  16  inches  of  captivating  charm  and  perfect  proportion. 
His  Sunshine  Yellow  added  grace  and  bright  light  to  the  ensemble. 

Among  the  guest  irises,  Georgia  Hinkle’s  Helen  Keller  was  just  opening- 
timing  perfectly  her  entrance  onto  the  stage.  Beloved  Belinda  and  Le  Beau 
were  still  good,  although  almost  bloomed  out.  Melba  Hamblen’s  Coraband 
and  September  Song  were  still  performing  with  their  normal  display  of  strik¬ 
ing  bloom.  An  excellent  clump  of  Hazel  Schmelzer’s  Celestial  Halo  formed 
just  that  for  one  of  the  beds.  Esther  Hill’s  new  Black  Heart  was  almost 
gone,  but  its  beauty  lingered  on.  Schreiner’s  Gypsy  Jewels  impressed  me 
with  its  red  hues  highlighted  by  a  bronze  beard,  while  Crystal  Blue  with 
a  self  beard  was  exceptionally  good.  Collie  Terrell’s  Pacific  Harmony  was 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  proclaiming  that  it  is  a  fine  iris. 

Certainly  there  are  dozens  of  others  which  had  already  stopped  blooming 
for  this  year,  or  otherwise  escaped  my  notice  during  the  very  short  time  I 
had  to  observe.  One  final  comment  must  be  made,  however,  on  one  which 
escaped  nobody’s  notice.  Steve  Varner’s  Avis  is  named  for  his  wife,  which 
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A  Convention  Tour  Garden 

The  photograph  shows  a  few  of  many  iris  beds  in  the  garden 
of  Lerton  Hooker  (standing  at  right). 


indicates  his  high  regard  for  it.  It  is  a  soft  blue  reverse  bitone  that  is  differ¬ 
ent  and  pleasing.  It  is  a  fitting  addition  to  this  hybridizer’s  family  of  success¬ 
ful  introductions. 

There  are  many  wonderful  gardens  on  the  tours  at  Chicago,  but  the  visit  to 
the  Lerton  Hooker  garden  will  continue  to  stand  out  in  our  minds  as  a  most 
memorable  event. 

William  T.  Bledsoe 

Mr.  Bledsoe,  now  residing  in  Fayetteville,  Term.,  is  himself  a  successful  iris  hy¬ 
bridizer.  He  was  the  first  Regional  Vice  President  for  Region  24  (Alabama  and 
Mississippi),  and  currently  is  chairman  of  the  special  AIS  committee  on  the  revision 
of  the  Handbook  for  Judges. 

Garden  of  Leonard  Jugle ,  Elmhurst ,  III . 

The  visit  to  the  Jugle  garden  was  very  rewarding  though  much  too  short. 
The  iris  beds  were  laid  out  in  a  small  orchard  and  the  irises  were  growing 
very  well.  On  entering  the  garden  few  irises  were  in  view,  but  as  one  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  garden  the  grounds  turned  to  form  an  angle.  The  layout  of 
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the  beds  afforded  plenty  of  room  for  the  many  visitors  that  were  in  the  garden 
at  the  same  time. 

Peak  bloom  had  already  passed  in  this  garden,  which  was  to  be  regretted 
as  there  were  many  of  the  better  varieties  growing  there. 

Attracting  considerable  attention  was  a  bed  of  the  English  Dykes  Medal 
winners.  One  was  able  to  compare  irises  of  the  past  with  those  of  later  vint¬ 
age. 

There  was  a  large  clump  of  Chinese  Coral  at  its  best.  Just  ffEAVEN,  an 
import  from  Mrs.  Cynthia  James  of  South  Africa,  was  in  full  bloom  and  very 
beautiful.  Others  that  were  blooming  very  beautifully  were  Soft  Sky  by 
Abell,  Antoinette  and  Licorice  Stick  by  Schreiner,  Avis  and  fficKORY 
Smoke  by  Varner,  and  Cross  Country  by  Knocke.  Many  others  had  but  a 
few  blooms  left. 

Of  considerable  interest  and  blooming  beautifully  was  Marvin  Olson’s  seed¬ 
ling  61-2.  This  seedling  won  the  Charles  Lewis  Memorial  Cup  given  by  the 
Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society  in  memory  of  the  originator  of  Blackness 
and  each  year  is  given  to  the  seedling  growing  in  the  Society’s  test  garden 
that  is  the  choice  of  the  garden  visitors  as  the  most  popular  iris. 

The  grounds  in  this  garden  were  well  landscaped  and  cared  for.  There 
were  many  other  plants  in  bloom,  and  like  in  so  many  of  the  tour  gardens 
the  peonies  were  in  full  bloom  and  certainly  made  a  show  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Jugle  makes  all  his  plant  markers  and  his  tools  were  on  display  and 
attracted  a  lot  of  attention. 

Though  top  bloom  in  this  garden  had  passed,  much  as  it  had  in  some  of  the 
other  gardens,  Mr.  Jugle  certainly  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  neatness  of 
the  entire  garden.  Always  a  worry  in  connection  with  a  convention  is  the 
weather;  perhaps  it  had  been  for  this  wonderful  group,  but  during  the  con¬ 
vention  there  was  little  to  ask  for.  It  was  cool  and  enjoyable. 

All  of  the  gardens  were  beautiful  and  it  is  doubtful  that  a  single  member 
left  feeling  that  he  had  been  slighted  on  one  single  phase  of  the  entire  con¬ 
vention. 

C.  Robert  Minnick 

Mr.  Minnick  is  the  Regional  Vice  President  for  Region  18  (Missouri  and  Kansas). 
He  lives  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  H.  Rudolph ,  Aurora ,  III. 

Nothing  pleased  me  more  than  to  be  assigned  the  convention  garden  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  for  reporting  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  I  had 
come  to  know  and  like,  prior  to  my  arrival  in  the  Chicago  area,  the  first 
introduction  of  Mr.  Rudolph:  the  delicately  cream-tinted,  finely  formed,  and 
heavy  of  substance  Moon  Crest.  I  was  naturally  curious— as  any  hybridizer 
visiting  another  hybridizer’s  garden  can  be— to  note  what  other  seedlings  with 
the  quality  of  Moon  Crest  Mr.  Rudolph  had  ready  for  the  iris  gardens  of  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow.  I  was  not  disappointed. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  very  first  Chicago  tour  garden  visited  that  we, 
the  conventioneers,  were  not  only  to  see  good  irises  but  good  gardens  featur¬ 
ing  colorful,  different,  companion  plant  material  that  not  only  enhanced 
our  favorites  by  variation  of  form  and  color,  but  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
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irises  alone  do  not  a  garden  make.  The  Rudolph  garden  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule— it  was  lush  in  the  color  of  iris,  peony,  poppy— even  the  most 
petite  of  campanulas  added  to  the  picture.  It  was  indeed  a  garden  to  be 
enjoyed  as  well  as  an  iris  workshop  successful  in  its  purpose. 

Time  did  not  permit  one  to  make  many  notes  of  the  many  fine  ’64  seedlings 
in  bloom  in  the  Rudolph  rows  of  hopes  and  dreams.  That  he  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  line  in  many  colors  going  for  him— and  one  is  certain  that  many  months 
of  winter  planning  is  part  of  this  successful  work— was  evident  in  the  quality 
of  his  seedlings.  Here  indeed  is  a  hybridizer  who  has  a  love  for  clarity  of 
color,  good  form,  heavy  substance— all  things  most  apparent  in  the  few 
introductions  that  have  come  from  him  in  recent  years.  I  had  first  had  the 
impression  here  also  was  a  man  with  a  love  for  the  delicate  of  colors  in  irises 
—and  then  I  came  upon  the  startling  red-bearded  Whole  Cloth.  That  one 
stopped  everyone. 

Mr.  Rudolph’s  Dancing  Bride  is  an  exceedingly  fine  introduction  in  the 
rather  limited-at-present,  warm-white  class  of  irises.  Its  delightful  flaring 
form,  clarity  of  color  contrast— white,  good  yellow  hafts  and  beards— is  atop 
a  plant  that  appears  to  have  good  garden  ability.  Dancing  Bride  is  a  wel¬ 
come  change  from  the  white-white  and  blue-white,  both  so  popular  today. 
Sumptuous,  subtle  of  coloring,  is  the  only  way  one  can  describe  the  muted- 
orchid  variations  of  Orchid  Brocade.  Its  broadness  of  petal,  lavish  good 
form,  coupled  with  its  uniqueness  of  coloration,  will  make  it  welcomed  in 
many  gardens.  Welcomed  also  in  time  will  be  the  numbered  selections  in 
what  I  must,  for  lack  of  a  better  color  thought,  term  his  series  of  violet 
pastels.  Many  of  these  are  akin  to  Mr.  Fay’s  fine  Vast  Horizon,  yet  one 
could  not  help  but  note  that  Mr.  Rudolph  had  added  not  only  width  of 
petal  but  great  substance  in  his  variation  on  this  color  scheme.  I  remember 
going  from  Vast  Horizon  to  a  Rudolph  seedling  of  a  similar  color  trying 
to  ponder  which  was  the  better  of  the  two.  It  was  difficult  to  choose— each 
was  lovely  in  itself. 

The  guest  irises  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  were  doing  quite 
well.  One  cannot  forget  the  Schreiner’s  Prince  Indigo— it  had,  in  previous 
gardens  visited,  called  attention  to  itself  because  of  its  wondrous  depth  of 
violet  coupled  with  good,  wide-petaled  form.  It  was  doing  that  again  in  this 
garden.  Also  noted  as  quite  garden  worthy  was  Hazel  Schmeltzer’s  clarity  in 
yellow  and  white  named  Celestial  Halo.  Here  is  one  that  is  good  garden 
color,  good  garden  material,  one  I  fear  the  perfectionist  will  fault  because 
of  its  slight  imperfections  of  form— but  rather  a  slight  imperfection  of  a  fall 
turned  just  a  bit  under  than  moderate  bloom  at  best.  This  appears  to  be  a 
doer— and  it  does  well. 

The  news  in  all  Chicago  gardens  was  of  course  the  oranges.  They  are  a 
most  interesting  lot,  led  in  intensity  of  color  by  Jim  Marsh’s  beautiful  of  form 
and  color,  Prairie  Blaze.  It  is  a  wondrous  bit  of  color,  an  iris  honestly 
introduced  as  a  hybridizer’s  iris,  which  it  has  proved  to  be.  It  is  already  the 
parent  of  the  lighter  hued— more  apricot— Orange  Chariot,  a  variety  that  has 
all  of  Prairie  Blazes’s  perfection  of  form  plus  the  height  and  branching  so 
lacking  in  the  latter.  One  wonders  if  Prairie  Blaze  will  not  be  remembered 
for  its  derivatives— it  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  most  important  of  irises  to  the 
orange  scheme  of  things. 

I  will  admit  I  am  partial  to  originations  from  my  own  Region.  It  is  always 
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good,  informative,  to  note  how  things  we  know  best  do  elsewhere.  It  was 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  late  Dave  Johnson’s  sunfast  Malacca  Straits  was 
doing  him  proud— that  Cross  Country  still  was  showing  its  wonderful 
width  of  petal  and  profusion  of  bloom,  so  remembered  from  other  conventions. 

Yes,  we  enjoyed  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Rudolph.  If  only 
time  had  permitted  us  to  note  more.  Goodness  was  here  in  abundance. 

Joseph  A.  Gatty 

Mr.  Gatty  resides  in  Fair  Lawn ,  N.  J.  He  is  the  immediate  past  Regional  Vice 
President  of  Region  19  (New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island). 

Garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Varnum,  Villa  Park ,  III. 

Great  were  the  expectations  (rumors  of  no  bloom  to  the  contrary)  as  the 
convention  buses  rolled  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  first  garden  we  were  to  visit, 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Varnum,  in  Villa  Park,  Illinois.  And  that  these  ex¬ 
pectations  were  to  be  amply  fulfilled  we  soon  discovered,  as  the  Varnum 
garden  proved  to  be  one  of  those  verdant  spots  which  show  just  how  much 
flowering  beauty  can  be  lovingly  coaxed  into  a  spacious  but  not  exceptionally 
large  suburban  yard. 

Here  was  no  “seedling  patch,”  but  a  well-planned,  beautifully  landscaped 
area  containing  a  series  of  raised  beds  and  borders  around  an  invitingly 
smooth  lawn.  Though  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  irises  were  past  their  peak, 
still  there  were  enough  blossoms  left  to  satisfy  most  irisarians  and  such 
abundant  color  on  other  perennials  as  to  leave  one  gasping.  There  were  hosts 
of  both  single  and  double  coral  bells,  painted  daisies,  sensational  varieties  of 
huge,  flaming  oriental  poppies,  gorgeous  clumps  of  peonies,  roses,  and  many 
rare  hostas,  all  interspersed  with  plantings  of  luxuriant  evergreens.  In  one 
place  I  particularly  admired  an  exotic  mass  of  greenery  serving  as  a  backdrop 
to  the  irises,  which  to  my  surprise  turned  out  to  be  rhubarb. 

One  feature  of  the  iris  beds  not  seen  in  other  gardens  were  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  raised  beds  that  were  covered  with  grass  sod  and  clipped  (with 
what  difficulty  we  wondered)  as  close  as  the  lawn  itself. 

As  sparse  as  the  bloom  was  on  some  varieties  of  irises,  I  recall  good  bloom 
on  the  following: 

Golden  Masterpiece  (Eva  Smith),  its  rich  color  enhanced  by  deep 
ruffling  and  a  white  blaze. 

Rainbow  Gold  (Plough),  orange-beard  rich  gold,  also  from  the  Mary 
Randall  line. 

Orange  Parade  (Hamblen),  not  exactly  orange  yet  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
but  approaching  it  closely. 

Heartbeat  (Lapham)  light  rose  with  a  “pink”  beard. 

Celestial  Glory  (Bro.  Charles),  apricot  falls  and  peach-apricot  stands, 
good  red  beard. 

Mission  Trails  (Knopf),  an  interesting  sort  of  blend  of  violet  and  brown. 

I  was  greatly  impressed,  too,  with  Wild  Ginger  (Gibson),  a  ruffled 
plicata  of  light  brown  and  cream;  and  Wayward  Wind  (Baker),  a  gleam¬ 
ing  golden  bronze  of  most  attractive  form. 

Branching  on  many  of  the  varieties  was  generally  poor— either  high  and 
bunchy,  or  practically  nonexistent.  And  since  I  had  known  many  of  these 
varieties  to  have  better  branching,  I  could  only  surmise  that  the  winter  past 
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had  dealt  as  heavy  a  blow  to  irises  in  Illinois  as  it  had  done  in  Tennessee. 
At  any  rate,  I  hoped  this  to  be  the  eanse,  as  otherwise,  there  are  surely  a  lot 
of  badly  branched  irises  around. 

Getting  back  to  the  bloom  itself,  other  varieties  I  recall  noting  with  pleasure 
were:  Dorothy  Palmer’s  73  60-A,  a  nice  violet;  Mrs.  Reinhardt’s  Pink  Flirt, 
a  pretty  reverse  pink,  and  her  Ruffled  Heiress,  a  beautiful  white  with  tan- 
nish  gold  at  the  haft  and  a  lemon  beard,  which  incidentally  was  later  to  be 
chosen  Best  in  Show  at  the  Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society’s  annual  show  on 
Saturday. 

Also,  and  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  the  Varnum  garden  were  many  median 
irises,  a  few  of  which  were  still  in  bloom.  Among  them  were  the  two 
Schreiner  irises,  Cutie,  a  flaring  white  with  blue  spot,  and  its  sister,  or 
should  I  say  brother,  Drummer  Boy,  a  medium  blue  with  darker  blue  mark¬ 
ings:  these  supposedly  intermediate  but  here  blooming  at  the  end  of  the  tall 
bearded  season. 

When  time  was  called  by  the  bus  chairmen,  I,  for  one,  hated  to  leave  this 
lovely  garden  with  its  cool  patio  where  ever-welcome  coffee  and  cookies  and 
hospitality-plus  were  being  dispensed.  But  AIS  buses  do  not  wait,  at  least, 
not  for  long,  and  so  we  were  all-too-soon  back  on  our  #5,  which  was 
shortly  to  become  known  as  having  the  “singingest  bunch  at  convention,”  and 
eagerly  anticipating  the  beauties  of  the  next  garden  on  our  schedule. 

Adelaide  Peterson 

Mrs.  Peterson  is  an  iris  hybridizer  in  the  median  field,  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Median  Iris  Society,  and  serves  as  editor  for  the  General  Median 
Division  of  the  National  Robin  Program.  Her  home  is  in  Brentwood,  Tenn. 


Garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Watts ,  Lombard ,  III. 

The  first  as  well  as  the  lasting  impressions  of  a  garden  reveal  much  to  the 
garden  visitor  besides  the  blooms  he  seeks  and  finds.  On  a  tour  of  iris 
gardens  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  many  beautiful  irises  to  see 
and  to  compare.  When  the  convention  of  irisarians  is  over  and  the  individual 
convention-goers  wend  their  separate  ways  to  their  respective  homes  and  to 
their  own  iris  gardens,  they  muse  long  in  retrospect  over  what  they  have 
seen.  It  is  but  natural  that  certain  gardens  stand  out  clearly  in  memory  and 
that  the  beauty  and  delight  of  those  gardens  will  linger  long  after  the  garden 
visitor  has  written  off  the  pleasant  experiences  of  yet  another  iris  season  and 
another  convention  of  iris  lovers.  From  time  to  time  he  will  live  over  the 
highlights  of  a  successful  convention;  from  time  to  time  vivid  memory  will 
take  him  again  along  certain  garden  paths  and  along  certain  garden  borders. 
The  keen  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  share  the  pleasure  of  a  new  garden 
with  old  friends,  the  thrill  which  one  experiences  when  he  comes  suddenly 
upon  a  gem  of  a  well-loved  and,  therefore,  well-kept  garden,  and  aesthetic 
sense  of  proportion  and  balance  he  feels  as  his  eye  takes  in  symmetry  and 
harmony— these  live  on  long  after  one  has  closed  the  book  of  new  riches  al¬ 
ways  to  result  from  a  new  convention. 

Among  the  most  delightful  of  visits  to  many  gardens  which  revealed  the 
thought,  the  care,  the  love,  the  pleasure  of  the  garden  owners  was  our  visit 
to  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Watts,  in  a  community  with  the 
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Mixed  Borders  in  the  Garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Watts 


euphonic  name  Flowerfield.  In  retrospect  one  sees  afresh  a  modern  home  in 
a  setting  of  luxurious  lawn,  stretching  on  all  sides  to  broad  flower  borders, 
rhythmically  scalloped  and  reaching  to  a  background  of  shrubs  and  trees 
which  extended  down  the  long  side  of  the  yard,  across  the  back  and  as  far 
along  as  the  house  on  the  third  side  of  the  homestead.  Of  course,  there  were 
generous  clumps  of  irises,  splendidly  groomed  and  vigorous  in  health.  Such 
varieties  as  Fay’s  Arctic  Skies  and  Champagne  Music,  D.  F.  Johnson’s 
Natufian  and  Top  Gallant,  Opal  Brown’s  Pipes  of  Pan,  Raspberry  Whirl, 
and  Emerald  Fountain,-  Serlena  Reynold’s  Blond  Haven  and  Seashell 
Haven,  Varner’s  Illini  Gold  and  Teal  wood,  Chet  Tompkin’s  Mountain 
Music  and  Rumbling  Thunder,  Rudolph’s  Blue  Regal  and  Moon  Crest, 
Schortman’s  Polka  Time  and  Curls  of  Gold,  Schmelzer’s  Belle  Prairie 
and  Lilac  Snow,  together  with  Imperial  Lilac,  Seafair  Queen,  Cayenne 
Capers,  Edenite,  Henry  Shaw,  Rippling  Waters,  Blue  Baron,  Court 
Ballet,  and  dozens  of  equally  popular  new  varieties  showed  off  to  excellent 
advantage  the  attritbutes  of  these  new  irises. 

In  reflecting  upon  symmetry  and  balance  as  evidenced  in  the  Watts  garden, 
one  is  aware  that  here  are  gardeners  who  love  a  wide  variety  of  flowers  and 
who  have  planned  their  borders  to  insure  a  long  period  of  bloom.  Growing 
equally  well  with,  around  and  among  the  irises  were  lupines,  columbines, 
poppies,  daylilies,  peonies,  yarrow,  and  other  perennials.  There  was  also 
much  evidence  of  a  generous  blooming  of  earlier  spring  flowers  like  narcis¬ 
sus,  daffodils,  and  tulips.  Here  was  a  garden  to  which  one  could  return 
again  and  again  and  find  new  delights  of  bloom.  Here  there  was  a  sense  of 
loveliness  and  coolness  which  every  successful  garden  should  engender.  Here 
was  a  garden  where  in  retrospect  the  visitor  will  return  many  times  in  mem- 
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ory.  He  will  people  it  with  gracious  hosts  and  pleasant  companions.  It  will 
be  etched  in  his  consciousness  as  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  possessed.’ 

Irwin  A.  Conroe 

Dr.  Conroe  is  the  Regional  Vice  President  for  Region  2  and  president  of  the 
Empire  State  Iris  Society.  His  home  is  in  Slingerlands,  New  York. 


AIS  Represented  on  Ratings  Commission 

Readers  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors  meeting  in  Chicago 
(printed  in  this  issue)  will  note  this  item:  “Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  was  appointed 
the  AIS  representative  on  the  Ornamental  Ratings  Commission  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Horticultural  Society.” 

Since  Edwin  Rundlett,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  had  served  temporarily 
in  this  capacity,  he  was  asked  to  give  a  statement  explaining  the  objectives  of 
the  ratings  commission.  His  statement  follows: 

“For  the  benefit  of  our  members  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  American 
Horticultural  Society,  this  is  a  good  time  to  announce  its  objectives.  It  was 
organized  ‘for  united  horticulture;  to  accumulate,  increase,  and  disseminate 
horticultural  information,’  a  statement  found  on  the  inner  cover  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Horticultural  Magazine,  its  organ.  The  Ornamental  Ratings  Committee 
of  the  AHS,  appointed  by  its  president  from  the  membership,  has  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  put  into  general  practice  a  set  of  uniform  standards  for  expressing 
merit  of  all  kinds  of  cultivars. 

“At  the  1963  annual  AHS  Congress,  at  which  I,  the  AIS  representative, 
was  not  present,  the  recommendations  of  the  Ornamental  Ratings  Committee 
were  accepted.  Mr.  W.  Ray  Hastings,  P.O.  Box  1341,  4331  North  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  its  chairman.  This  gives  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  plant  societies  that  hold  places  on  this  committee,  the 
task  of  implementing  the  objectives  expressed  in  that  report. 

“Briefly,  this  calls  for  adopting  a  100  point  percentage  standard  in  garden 
judging  of  irises  (and  other  plants).  Our  problem  in  the  AIS  is  to  decide 
upon  a  system  of  equivalents  in  points  for  the  honor  ratings  now  in  use. 
Perhaps  at  the  start  it  would  be  for  test  garden  use  only,  but  later,  to  be 
widely  extended.  The  report  also  agreed  that  hardiness  ratings  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  actual  degrees  Fahrenheit,  both  low  and  high. 

“My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  AIS  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  the  matter  of 
hardiness  study  before  an  iris  can  be  said  to  be  reliably  hardy  between  such 
and  such  temperatures  Fahrenheit.  Snow  cover  is  a  factor.  So  is  growing 
season  from  the  last  freeze  of  spring  to  the  first  freeze  of  fall.  We  can  keep 
the  goal  before  us,  however.  Surely  some  irises  suffer  more  from  winter  in¬ 
jury  than  others.  They  must  be  classified  for  hardiness,  as  must  also  be  the 
rose,  the  camellia,  the  hemerocallis,  and  others.  A  uniform  system  for  all  is 
highly  desirable. 

“The  1964  Congress  of  the  AHS  will  be  held  in  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York,  in  September,  as  I  learned  shortly  before  the  AIS  convention.  My 
deafness  having  reached  the  point  of  nullifying  my  usefulness  in  meetings,  I 
immediately  sought  a  committee  exit  for  myself  and  a  fit  replacement.  Dr.  L.  F. 
Randolph  proved  willing,  and  I’m  sure  no  better  selection  could  be  made.” 
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Favorite  Guest  Irises 

Members  attending  the  Chicago  convention  partici¬ 
pated  in  an  informal  appraisal  in  the  tour  gardens  of 
registered  irises  that  had  not  received  an  Award  of 
Honorable  mention.  The  list  supplied  members  in¬ 
cluded  225  such  irises  that  had  been  reported  by 
their  originators  to  be  guested  in  tour  gardens.  The 
members  were  asked  to  note  on  an  accompanying  slip 
not  to  exceed  15  varieties  they  regarded  as  outstand¬ 
ing.  Slips  were  turned  in  by  168  members. 

In  the  following  tabulation  52  varieties  are  ranked 
according  to  the  number  of  slips  on  which  each  was 
mentioned.  Prairie  Blaze,  for  example,  was  men¬ 
tioned  on  119  slips. 

This  appraisal  of  non-HM  guest  irises  in  tour  gar¬ 
dens  is  apart  from  the  AIS  awards  system.  Any  of 


the  varieties  eligible  to 

receive  an  HM 

award  may 

receive  it  only  if  the  required  number  of  judges  vote  for  them  on  the  regular 
judges’  ballot  forms. 

Times 

Variety 

Mentioned 

Originator 

Prairie  Blaze 

119 

James  E.  Marsh 

Prince  Indigo 

114 

Schreiners 

Sky  watch 

107 

Clifford  W.  Benson 

Champagne  Music 

87 

Orville  W.  Fay 

Orchid  Brocade 

87 

Nathan  H.  Rudolph 

Dancing  Bride 

85 

Nathan  H.  Rudolph 

Arctic  Fury 

78 

Clifford  W.  Benson 

Sterling  Silver 

69 

Steve  C.  Moldovan 

Irish  Lullaby 

64 

Steve  C.  Moldovan 

Java  Dove 

60 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

Bright  Sails 

59 

Richard  Goodman 

Blue  Ballad 

58 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Branch 

Cross  Country 

58 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Knocke 

Radiant  Light 

58 

Orville  W.  Fay 

Flaming  Heart 

55 

Orville  W.  Fay 

Kingdom 

54 

Orville  W.  Fay 

Painted  Wings 

45 

Richard  Goodman 

Torch  Bearer 

45 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Nelson 

Midnight  Shadows 

42 

Collie  S.  Terrell 

Billowing  Sails 

38 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Palmer 

Orange  Chariot 

37 

Orville  W.  Fay 

Gold  Citation 

28 

Marvin  G.  Olson 

Sophisticate 

28 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Palmer 

Tropic  Isle 

28 

Orville  W.  Fay 

Crystal  Blue 

25 

Schreiners 

Bon  Vivant 

24 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

Gypsy  Jewels 

24 

Schreiners 
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Variety 

T  imes 
Mentioned 

Originator 

Meadow  Snow 

24 

Hubert  A.  Fischer 

Wenatchee  Skies 

24 

Mrs.  Luella  Noyd 

Winter  Olympics 

24 

Mrs.  Opal  L.  Brown 

Magicolor 

22 

Mrs.  Luella  Noyd 

Morning  Breeze 

21 

Orville  W.  Fay 

Gaily  Clad 

20 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Nelson 

Milliska 

20 

Richard  W.  Morgan 

Gold  Lightning 

19 

George  R.  Mayberry 

Coraband 

18 

Mrs.  Melba  Hamblen 

Bippled  Sunshine 

18 

Mrs.  lone  Hope 

Light  Up 

17 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

Seafair  Pirate 

17 

Rex  P.  Brown 

Charm  School 

16 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Palmer 

Tall  and  Handsome 

16 

William  B.  Schortman 

Soft  Sky 

15 

Thornton  N.  Abell 

Giant  Indiglow 

14 

William  B.  Schortman 

Commentary 

13 

Sanford  L.  Babson 

Congo  Song 

13 

Edward  N.  Christenson 

Lacy  Surprise 

11 

Mrs.  Luella  Noyd 

Moon  River 

11 

Mrs.  Neva  Sexton 

Village  Green 

11 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle 

Courtship 

10 

Clifford  W.  Benson 

Nittany 

10 

Maxwell  W.  Hunter 

Pipes  of  Pan 

10 

Mrs.  Opal  L.  Brown 

Wild  Peacock 

10 

Tell  Muhlestein 

DNA  DESTINY 

Fleur  de  Lis  1984 

Glowing  streams  of  bright,  true  clarity 
Orange,  black,  pink,  gold,  red 
Beauty  signals  of  the  world 
Petals  downy  soft  to  vision 
Thick  and  firm  to  touch 
Pastels  of  delicate,  muted  tones 
Set  in  unblemished  evergreen 
Singing  drops  of  beauty 
With  brilliantly  contrasting  beards  of  fire 
Arrow  straight  stalks  with  branches 
Spread  wide  like  fingers  of  a  hand 
Ruffled,  laced,  fluted 

Each  flower  a  full  measured  week  of  beauty 
Promise  fulfilled 

By  blooming  May,  June,  July,  September,  October,  November 
Fleur  de  Lis  1984. 

Note.  DNA  is  the  abbreviation  of  deoxyribonucleic  acid,  a  molecule  which  has  been 
described  as  capable  of  “decreeing  how  every  living  organize  will  develop.” 
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SuRFSIDE 

A  32-inch  pale  blue  self  by  Charles  P.  Gordon 
in  Mrs.  Hagberg’s  tour  garden. 


MEMPHIS  1965 

Our  favorite  flower,  the  iris,  is  the  state  flower  of  Tennessee,  and  when 
May  of  1965  arrives  Tennessee  will  be  the  envy  of  its  49  sister  states.  Mem¬ 
phis  will  be  the  Iris  Capital  of  the  World  at  that  time  as  the  American  Iris 
Society  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Memphis. 

Nineteen  tour  gardens  have  been  planted  with  the  most  spectacular  array 
of  irises  that  could  be  obtained  plus  1500  guest  irises.  The  “caretakers”  of 
these  tour  gardens  come  from  every  walk  of  life.  We  have  professional  men, 
accountants,  insurance  men,  government  employees,  plantation  owners,  men 
from  the  trucking  industry,  private  business,  and  last  but  certainly  not  in 
the  minority,  the  housewives. 

Ketchum  Iris  Garden,  located  in  one  of  the  city  parks,  will  be  a  main 
feature  of  the  tours.  This  garden  is  maintained  by  a  committee  of  workers 
from  the  Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  and  it  promises  a  real  treat  for  the  con¬ 
vention  visitors. 

A  lot  of  hard  work,  planning,  and  true  love  of  irises  have  gone  into  these 
gardens— all  of  this  for  you,  the  distinguished  guests  at  the  1965  AIS  Meet¬ 
ing.  The  Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  host  to  the  1965  Convention,  wishes  to 
extend  to  everyone  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  be  here. 

Joe  Brinkerhoff,  Jr. 

President , 

Memphis  Area  Iris  Society 
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Taped  Commentary  on  Fay  Garden 

Earl  Roberts 

At  the  Orville  Fay  garden  in  Northbrook,  Ill.,  the  front  display  beds  are 
sloped  about  six  inehes  above  the  surrounding  grass  paths.  These  beds 
are  well  cultivated  and  had  huge  two-  or  three-year  clumps  of  iris  planted  in 
two  rows,  the  clumps  placed  four  feet  apart.  Bloom  was  past  peak  but 
still  making  a  fine  show.  The  following  varieties  were  noted  during  the  brief 
visit: 

Brother  Charles  Rackamp  60-4  (name  Canary  Frills  requested)  is  a  pos¬ 
sible  1965  introduction,  stock  permitting.  Quite  an  unusual  iris,  very  fringed 
and  laced  around  all  petal  edges,  especially  noticeable  in  the  style-arms,  a 
feature  noted  in  only  one  other  iris  and  that  a  Fay  seedling.  The  standards 
are  a  very  clean,  light  lemon  yellow  with  nearly  horizontal  white  falls  edged 
lemon,  beard  is  light  yellow.  This  seedling  carries  two  buds  per  spathe  with 
up  to  three  branches.  Dr.  Randolph  and  Orville  Fay  walked  by  at  this  time 
and  Dr.  Randolph  suggested  that  a  cross  of  Celestial  Sunlight  and  60-4 
might  produce  a  nice  series  of  recessive  yellows  of  very  smooth  color. 

Celestial  Sunlight  (Bro.  Charles  60)  was  one  of  the  best  blooming 
clumps  in  the  bed  with  seven  stalks  carrying  two  to  three  open  flowers  each. 
This  is  a  pale  recessive-type  lemon  with  a  white  blaze  at  the  end  of  the 
lemon  beard.  Flowers  are  well  formed,  lightly  ruffled;  about  eight  flowers 
on  three  well-spaced  branches.  The  foliage  was  a  nice  medium  green,  stalks 
well  above  the  leaves. 

Celestial  Glory  (Bro.  Charles  ’61)  was  on  its  last  few  buds  but  was  still 
quite  a  lovely  color  in  bright  orange  with  falls  slightly  lighter,  more  of  an 
apricot  orange  with  quite  a  noticeable  yellow  influence  around  the  edges; 
beard  a  bright  red.  The  standards  have  a  pinkish  coloring  on  the  backs  of 
the  midribs  that  is  quite  lovely. 

Champagne  Music  (Fay  ’64)  is  a  must  for  the  1964  buyer.  There  is  simply 
nothing  else  quite  like  it.  Substance  is  superb,  the  color  a  pastel  blue  orchid 
deeper  in  the  heart  of  the  standards  but  lighter  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
flaring  falls  and  surrounding  the  white  beard  that  is  tipped  coral  red;  form 
is  ruffled  and  gay  like  its  musical  namesake.  We  predict  this  will  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  new  pastels. 

Chinese  Coral  (Fay  ’63)  was  seen  in  two  well-established  clumps  bloom¬ 
ing  to  perfection.  Each  had  seven  stalks  with  two  to  three  open  flowers. 
The  heavy  stalks  carry  up  to  four  branches  with  nine  or  ten  buds,  making  a 
long  season  of  bloom.  Flower  is  well  formed,  large,  a  bright  pinkish  orange, 
almost  a  complete  self,  with  only  a  small  blaze  at  the  tip  of  the  amazingly 
huge,  brilliant  red  beard  such  as  noted  in  no  other  iris.  Foliage  shows  that 
blue-green  color  of  the  Fay  lines,  a  factor  bred  in  through  a  cross  to  I.  pallida 
many  years  back. 

Dancing  Bride  (Rudolph  ’63)  with  four  blooming  stalks,  quite  erect, 
the  three  branches  placed  higher  on  the  stem  than  Chinese  Coral.  Flowers 
are  very  wide  and  heavily  ruffled,  standards  white  tinted  ivory,  falls  an  ivory, 

Mr.  Roberts  is  a  hybridizer  of  dwarf,  median,  and  occasionally  tall  bearded  irises, 
was  the  charter  president  of  the  Median  Iris  Society,  and  maintains  the  median  iris 
test  garden  in  Indianapolis. 
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In  the  Fay  Garden,  Northbrook,  Illinois 


From  the  left:  Earl  Roberts,  hybridizer,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  B.  J.  House- 
ward,  Hawthorne,  N.J.;  Keith  Keppel,  Stockton,  Calif.; 

Joseph  A.  Gatty,  Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 


whiter  in  the  center  with  an  ivory  border,  beard  bright  lemon  deepening  to 
yellow  inside,  smooth  lemon  hafts.  The  foliage  is  more  a  vellow-green. 

Esther  Fay  (Fay  ’61)  in  full  bloom  with  seven  stalks  made  a  beautiful 
sight  and  took  the  80-degree  weather  like  a  veteran.  Every  stalk  was  up¬ 
right,  none  showing  any  tendency  to  lean  over,  and  all  had  three  wide  S 
branches  carrying  up  to  eight  or  nine  buds.  This  is  a  pink  on  a  white  base 
rather  than  the  usual  yellow  thus  appearing  as  a  cleaner  color,  petals  are  extra 
wide  and  very  ruffled;  the  small  white  blaze  at  the  tip  of  the  coral-red 
beard  makes  the  beard  appear  even  redder.  Foliage  is  a  clear  blue  green, 
possibly  the  bluest  of  any  iris  in  the  garden,  and  quite  spot  resistant. 

Kingdom  (Fay  ’64)  had  only  one  stalk  in  bloom,  was  quite  tall  with  very 
large  and  bright  yellow  flowers  with  a  distinct  white  blaze  at  the  end  of  a 
gold  beard.  Flowers  are  very  well  formed,  again  heavily  ruffled,  wide,  and 
of  extra  heavy  substance,  like  parchment. 

Morning  Breeze  (Fay  ’63)  had  five  stalks  blooming  with  a  more  modified 
S  branching.  Color  slightly  paler  orchid  than  that  of  Rippling  Waters,  with 
more  white  at  the  beard,  which  appears  to  be  white  tipped  pinkish  tangerine. 
Standards  are  somewhat  darker  than  the  falls,  foliage  is  a  rich  blue  green. 

Orchid  Brocade  (Rudolph)  had  two  stalks  bloomed  out,  one  on  its  last 
flower,  and  two  more  carrying  two  to  three  open  flowers  at  this  date,  June  6. 
It  is  in  the  color  range  of  Mary  Randall  but  more  of  a  mulberry-rose,  and 
here  again  we  have  that  lighter  orchid  area  below  the  tangerine  beard. 
The  tips  of  the  falls  have  a  nice  lilt  at  each  side.  This  flower  is  nicely  ruffled, 
wide  of  parts,  quite  attractive;  seven  to  eight  flowers  per  stalk;  foliage  was 
quite  short  compared  to  others  in  the  same  bed;  blooms  were  well  above  the 
tops  of  the  leaves. 
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Orange  Chariot  (Fay  64)  had  three  stalks  finished,  one  with  a  single 
flower  in  bloom,  and  four  with  two  blooms  open.  The  color  appears  to  be  a 
light  orange  but  is  actually  spectrum  orange  on  the  chart,  midway  between 
yellow  and  red.  Again  that  bright  coral  beard  and  the  usual  healthy  blue- 
green  foliage. 

Prairie  Blaze  (Marsh  ’64),  true  to  its  name,  was  a  blaze  of  color  in 
many  gardens.  This  is  probably  the  deepest  orange  iris  now  on  the  market, 
a  fine  border  type,  with  beautifully  ruffled  and  finished  flowers,  and  stalks 
around  28  inches  tall  with  flowers  sometimes  bunched  at  the  top.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  its  seedlings  in  the  Jim  Marsh  garden  and 
can  vouch  for  the  excellent  quality.  It  is  a  must  for  the  iris  hybridizer 
especially  and  a  conversation  piece  for  the  flower  lover. 

Pink  Cheeks  (Dr.  Randolph  ’64)  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  irises  seen 
this  year.  A  bright  yellow  with  strong  pinkish  influence  particularly  noticeable 
on  the  lower  ribs  of  the  standards  and  as  baby  thumbprints  each  side  of  the 
pink  beard.  The  style-arms  also  have  this  pinkish  color  over  yellow  and  are 
very  fringed.  Four  stalks  carred  three  branches  with  around  eight  buds  each. 
This  is  a  very  fine  flower,  different  from  all  others. 

Radiant  Light,  a  possible  Fay  ’65  introduction,  was  quite  outstanding;  a 
very  brilliant  orange  with  that  deep  coral-red  beard,  almost  a  complete  self 
as  to  flower  color,  lightly  ruffled,  and  has  the  three  widely  spaced  branches 
that  allow  three  or  more  flowers  to  open  without  appearing  the  least  crowded. 
Four  stalks  were  in  bloom.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  orange  irises  seen  on  the 
tour. 

Rippling  Waters  (Fay  ’61)  was  one  of  the  outstanding  clumps  in  bloom, 
five  quite  erect  stalks  with  the  usual  fine  branching,  many  flowers  open,  in  a 
blue-orchid  combined  with  hints  of  pink,  a  bright  tangerine  beard,  petals 
wide  and  quite  heavily  ruffled.  Plant  has  strength  of  growth  and  is  fast  of 
increase.  Foliage  is  more  of  a  yellow  green.  This  has  been  my  personal 
favorite  of  the  Fay  introductions  for  the  past  two  years. 

Sterling  Silver  (Moldovan  ’63)  on  a  smaller  clump,  showed  erect 
straight  stalks,  flowers  a  medium  violet-blue  with  white  beard.  Petals  are 
wide  and  ruffled  at  the  edges,  falls  flare  almost  horizontally  with  a  slight 
silver  edge;  foliage  very  clean  bright  blue-green.  An  excellent  addition  in 
this  color. 

Tropic  Isle  (Fay— future  introduction)  is  another  hard-to-describe  pastel 
color,  an  orchid-lavender  with  lighter  area  at  the  hafts  and  upper  falls, 
deeper  at  the  lacy  tips;  beard  pinkish  tangerine.  Falls  flare,  standards  are 
domed  and  swirled,  stalks  have  wide  S  branching,  and  foliage  is  clean.  We 
like  this  one  very  much  with  its  strong  contrast  of  darker  standards  than  falls. 

In  the  new  seedling  patch  we  noted  64-7,  a  pink  with  a  very  outstanding 
rose-pink  beard,  quite  possibly  a  new  color  for  beards.  This  was  a  very 
vigorous  plant  with  tall  blue-green  leaves.  Fay  64-12  is  the  largest  orange 
iris  in  existence,  bar  none,  with  a  flower  over  eight  inches  wide.  It  was  a 
bright  deep  orange  with  a  huge  coral  beard;  stalk  was  rather  short  this 
year,  but  flowers  were  outstanding. 

The  Fay  oetoploids  are  quite  interesting  to  the  hybridizers.  The  chromo¬ 
somes  have  been  doubled  by  the  use  of  colchicine.  One  plant  in  particular, 
#64-8n,  is  about  22  inches  tall,  carries  three  well-spaced  branches,  two  buds 
per  spathe,  flower  border  bearded  size,  nicely  balanced,  white  with  a  white 
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The  Bulletin  Has  a  New  Editor 

J.  Arthur  Nelson,  AIS  second  vice  president  and  chairman 
of  the  Exhibitions  Committee,  has  been  appointed  editor  to 
fill  the  vacancy  resulting  from  the  resignation  of  the  present 
incumbent.  Please  send  all  articles  and  other  items  (except 
advertising  copy — see  page  1)  offered  for  publication  in 
future  issues  to — 

J.  Arthur  Nelson 
3131  North  58th  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  68104 


beard  tipped  orange.  These  octoploids  are  being  crossed  to  the  tetraploids 
(and  vice  versa)  with  the  expectations  of  obtaining  hexaploids  (six  sets  of 
chromosomes)  in  the  next  generation.  It  is  believed  that  the  hexaploids  may 
prove  to  be  the  optimum  size  for  irises  as  they  have  already  proved  to  be  in 
chrysanthemums. 

At  this  point  our  stay  here  was  cut  short  by  the  blast  of  the  whistles  and 
our  bus  captains  whisked  us  away  before  even  a  small  portion  of  the  new 
seedlings  had  been  examined.  The  allotted  time  of  45  minutes  was  gone 
before  most  of  us  had  a  chance  to  reach  the  field. 

Our  utmost  thanks  go  to  Marjorie  and  Don  Anderson  for  the  use  of  their 
portable  tape  recorder,  without  which  this  report  would  have  been  far 
briefer.  We  also  wish  to  thank  Brother  Charles  and  the  cooperation  of  his 
Friends  upstairs  for  sending  that  cool  air  mass  at  the  right  time  to  hold  the 
remaining  iris  blooms  at  their  best.  The  gardens  chosen  for  the  tour  were 
very  well  tended,  irises  well  grown,  seedlings  above  average,  meals  sumptious, 
people  very  friendly,  and  they  can  take  a  bow  for  a  tough  job  well  done. 


Guest  Irises  for  Region  6  Meetings 

Guest  irises  for  display  at  the  1966  Region  6  meeting  at  Kalamazoo,  Michi¬ 
gan,  will  be  accepted  by  the  committee  until  September  15,  1964. 

Two  clones  of  each  guest  variety  are  requested  to  insure  bloom  at  tour 
time  in  both  field  and  home-garden  plantings. 

For  information  write:  Guest  Iris  Committee  Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Briggs, 
2316  March  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  49001. 

Guest  irises  for  the  1965  meeting  may  be  sent  to  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Allen, 
Kingwood  Center,  P.O.  Box  1186,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  The  iris  plantings  at  King- 
wood  Center  are  visited  by  thousands  of  people  each  year.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write:  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Thaler,  garden  chairman,  Central  Ohio  Iris 
Society,  1186  Briarwood  Road,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  44907. 
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Wine  and  Roses 

A  rose-pink  and  deep  violet-purple  iris 
by  David  F.  Hall  introduced  in  1963. 


Menemsha 

This  peach-pink  blend  by  Mrs.  Corey  won 
Region  l’s  McKee  Award  in  1963. 
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Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Editor 
Route  1,  Box  72  A, 
Calistoga,  California,  94515 


Keith  Keppel,  Assistant  Editor 
517  Jesse  Ave. 

Stockton,  California,  95205 


Robin  Program  News 

As  Flight  Lines  was  heading  for  the  printer  word  arrived  from  Robin  HQ 
in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  that  John  Bartholomew  was  grounded  briefly  by  a 
slight  coronary  warning.  With  a  few  weeks’  confinement  to  the  nest,  John- 
Bird  is  as  good  as  new  ( maybe  better ) .  But  it  was  a  sad  disappointment  for 
him  and  Hazel  to  have  to  cancel  plans  to  attend  the  Chicago  convention, 
where  the  AIS  Distinguished  Service  Medal  would  have  been  formally  pre¬ 
sented.  From  the  convention  he  received  word  of  another  honor,  that  of  his 
nomination  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
On  behalf  of  the  entire  robin  organization,  we  extend  hearty  congratulations, 
and  if  we  seem  to  be  strutting  and  preening  our  feathers,  it’s  because  we’re 
proud  as  peacocks  of  our  Number  One  Robin. 

Keith  Keppel  produced  the  major  portion  of  Flight  Lines  this  time,  repeat¬ 
ing  for  those  who  may  have  missed  it,  some  ideas  from  Delia  Munn. 

Long,  Hot  Summer 

With  the  arrival  of  summer,  an  irisarian  turns  not  so  lightly  to  thoughts  of 
replanting  the  iris  beds.  Getting  the  newly-set  rhizomes  established  can 
sometimes  be  a  problem.  Mary  Herd,  Jacksboro,  Texas,  tells  of  using  news¬ 
paper  tents  for  shade.  She  weights  the  paper  down  at  the  sides  with  soil,  leav¬ 
ing  the  ends  open  for  ventilation.  Another  Texan,  Eunice  Smith  of  Quinlan, 
writes:  “I  have  some  plants  that  I  am  keeping  in  a  cool,  shaded  place.  I 
think  they  are  safer  there  than  set  out  under  the  hot  Texas  sun.  I  may  have 
to  heel  them  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  to  keep  them  from  drying 
out  completely.”  Ruth  Staub,  Galt,  California,  reports  good  results  from 
planting  incoming  rhizomes  in  boxes  of  soil  or  peat.  By  concentrating  the 
new  acquisitions  in  one  small  area,  she  can  watch  and  tend  them  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  They  take  hold  and  grow  well  when  transplanted  into 
the  garden  after  the  worst  of  the  summer  heat  is  over. 

Choosing  new  iris  to  buy  and  deciding  where  to  plant  them  are  pleasant 
chores.  Delia  Munn,  Bayside,  Virginia,  writes:  “My  ideas  and  taste  have 
changed  considerably.  At  first  I  thought  mostly  of  color.  Today  I  think  of 
all  these  qualities  as  well:  good  substance  (ability  to  withstand  weather); 
good  growing  habits  (giving  good  increase);  strong,  sturdy  bloomstalks  that 
are  well  branched  and  have  several  buds  per  socket;  difference  in  form  of 
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NATIONAL  ROBIN  PROGRAM  DIRECTORY 

National  Robin  Program  Director 
John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton,  Mass.,  02186 

ROBIN  DIVISIONS  AND  CHAIRMEN 


Irises  in  General— Chairman: 

Mrs  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90039 

Tall  Bearded— Co-chairman: 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Bell,  Bellaire  Farm,  Rich 
Hill,  Mo.,  64779 

William  C.  Carter,  611  Second  St., 
Mitchellville,  Iowa,  50169 
Joseph  H.  Hoage,  309  Catskill,  Rich¬ 
land,  Wash.,  99352 
Mrs.  Guy  R.  Kirby,  212  Forrest  Ave., 
Norfolk,  Va.,  23505 
Fred  L.  Nacke,  1007  Long  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
land,  Wash.,  99352 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  1231  Wight- 
man  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  15217 
Mrs.  Ralph  Uhrig,  1120  Markison 
Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  43207 
Advanced  Hybridizing— Chairman: 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  Box  158,  Declo, 
Idaho,  83323 

General  Hybridizing— Chairman: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collie  S.  Terrell,  926 
Maple  Ave.,  Wasco,  Calif.,  93280 

Reblooming  Irises— Chairman: 

Edwin  Rundlett,  1  Fairview  Ave., 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  10314 
General  Median— Chairman: 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  R.  2,  Box  541, 
Westboro,  Mass.,  01581 
Div.  Dir.:  Mrs.  Robert  J.  M.  Gantz,  R. 

1,  Box  163,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  18938 
Div.  Ed.:  Mrs.  R.  F.  Peterson,  Hill 
Rd.,  Brentwood,  Tenn.,  37207 
Standard  Dwarf  Bearded—  Chairman: 
Mrs.  Roy  Brizendine,  2214  Maryland, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  66605 
Intermediate  Bearded—  Chairman: 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Greenlee,  R.  3,  Chrisman, 
III,  61924 

Miniature  Tall  Bearded— Chairman: 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Witt,  16516  25th  NE,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  98155 


Border  Bearded— C hairman: 

Keith  Keppel,  517  Jesse  Ave.,  Stockton, 
Calif.,  95205 

Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded— Chairman: 

Walter  Welch,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
46540 

Arils  and  Arilbreds —Chairman: 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Evans,  2905  Avenue  “A,” 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  85364 
Japanese  Irises— Chairman: 

C.  A.  Swearengen,  R.  3,  Box  136, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  47802 
Louisiana  Irises— Chairman: 

Charles  W.  Arny,  Jr.,  Box  511,  S.L.U., 
Lafayette,  La.,  70506 
Siberian  Irises— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Foster  Spofford,  19  Everett  St., 
Beverly  Farms,  Mass.,  01920 
Spuria  Irises— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn,  11122  Claymore 
Drive,  Houston,  Texas,  77024 
Species  and  Natives— Chairman: 

Homer  N.  Metcalf,  Dept,  of  Plant 
Science,  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  59715 
Assistant  Chairman: 

B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  905  Western  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  98104 
International  Robin— Chairman: 

Frank  P.  Brewer,  1785  Beacon  Hill 
Rd.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  40504 

Asst.  Chm.:  Dr.  Gordon  Loveridge,  2 
Lynch  St.,  Young,  NSW,  Australia 
Regional  Robin— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Marbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90039 
Historical  Irises— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Earl  F.  Beach,  420  Bon  Air  Rd., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  15235 
Teens  and  Twenties— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Box  124,  Hitchcock, 
Okla.,  73744 

Iris  Photography— Chairman: 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Lane,  6017  N.  Depauw  St., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  97203 


HOW  TO  JOIN  AN  AIS  ROBIN 

Applications  for  Tall  Bearded  Robins  should  be  sent  to  the  National  Program 
Director.  For  membership  in  other  divisions,  application  may  go  to  the  National 
Program  Director  ( advising  which  divisions  you  wish  to  join )  or  to  the  chairman 
of  the  division  in  which  you  wish  to  enroll.  The  Irises  in  General,  General  Hybrid¬ 
izing  and  General  Medians  Divisions  are  recommended  for  fairly  new  irisarians 
wishing  to  gain  broad  general  background  on  those  topics.  Regional  Robin  applica¬ 
tions  may  be  sent  to  your  own  Regional  robin  representative,  the  National  Director 
or  the  division  chairman.  For  names  and  addresses  of  National  Robin  Program 
personnel  ydease  refer  to  the  directory  above. 
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flower  (lacy,  ruffled,  fluted).  I  usually  prefer  closed  standards;  however, 
sometimes  the  more  ruffled  flowers  are  enhanced  by  open  standards.  One’s 
garden  is  one’s  own  "little  bit  of  heaven’  where  one  displays  his  own  individu¬ 
ality  and  taste.” 

Garden  Artistry 

Delia  goes  on  to  describe  her  garden.  “My  garden  is  elongated,  with  five 
rows  of  irises  which  are  built  up  and  bricked.  They  are  in  front  of  an  ever¬ 
green  shrubbery  border  which  surrounds  the  entire  garden.  A  border  of  ivy 
across  the  back,  plus  candytuft  up  the  sides,  makes  the  planting  quite  ef¬ 
fective.  A  low  border  of  Achillea  tomentosa  (yarrow)  creates  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  It  comes  into  bloom  in  April  and  is  a  mass  of  golden  yellow.  If  kept 
cut,  it  will  bloom  until  late  fall.  Speaking  of  color,  I  have  On  Guard 
planted  just  in  back  of  Night  Storm,  and  the  effect  is  beautiful.  For  com¬ 
parison  I  planted  Fluted  Copper,  Harvest  Splendor,  and  Toast  an’  Honey 
side  by  side.  By  being  planted  together,  the  three  irises  lost  their  individu¬ 
ality,  there  was  so  much  sameness.”  (I  might  add  that  we  noted  the  same 
thing  in  our  garden  this  spring,  when  Licorice  Stick,  Dark  Fury,  Jet 
Black,  Congo  Song,  and  other  blacks  all  bloomed  in  close  proximity.  But  the 
judges  were  delighted  to  have  them  together  for  comparison!) 

Delia’s  Virginia  garden  isn’t  the  only  one  to  feature  candytuft.  Mrs. 
Farnum  Foote,  who  gardens  across  the  continent  at  Duncan,  British  Columbia, 
writes:  “For  several  years  I  have  had  an  edging  of  Iberis  (candytuft)  and 
Heuchera  (coral  bells)  along  the  path  in  front  of  the  irises.  I  hope  to  try  a 
planting  of  dwarf  sweet-william  ‘Indian  Carpet,’  as  it  is  in  full  bloom  when 
the  irises  are  at  their  peak.  I  also  have  several  plants  of  creamy  yellow 
Russell  lupine  at  the  back  of  the  planting.” 

Other  companion  plants  frequently  recommended  include  both  perennial 
and  annual  alyssums,  violas  (especially  the  diminutive  johnny-jump-ups, 
better  known  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  hearts-ease  or  Shakespearean 
violets),  and  columbines,  which  come  in  a  multitude  of  heights  and  colors. 
Many  prefer  the  flamboyant  oriental  poppies,  but  gaining  favor  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  are  the  semidwarf  strains  of  California  poppies,  the  ruffled  oranges,  reds, 
pinks,  and  creams.  And  other  robin  members  sheepishly  admit  that  the 
“companion  plants”  growing  in  their  iris  beds  are  nothing  more  than  old- 
fashioned  weeds! 

The  Race  for  Lace 

.  .  .  continues  apace.  And  the  hybridizers  are  still  trying  to  find  out  what 
it’s  all  about,  with  lace  popping  up  in  the  seedling  rows  where  it  wasn’t  ex¬ 
pected  and  failing  to  show  where  it  should.  Probably  the  lace  gene  (or 
genes)  goes  back  much  further  into  iris  history  than  most  of  11s  realize,  for 
Chantilly  was  not  the  world’s  first  laced  iris.  A  letter  from  Henry  Sass, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  which  crossed  our  desk  should  prove  the  point.  “Many 
lace-edged  seedling  irises  did  appear  during  the  early  and  mid  thirties.  We 
looked  upon  them,  more  or  less,  as  freaks,  and  there  was  always  a  buyer 
who  stood  ready  to  buy  them.  They  looked  upon  these  irises  as  a  curiosity 
and  wanted  to  grow  them  in  their  gardens.”  Henry  also  notes  that  horned 
irises  appeared  in  the  Sass  seedling  patch  at  about  the  same  time.  With 
the  extensive  use  of  the  Sass  varieties  in  later  breeding  work,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  genes  for  lace— and  horns— are  so  widespread. 
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MayBelle  Wright  of  Bloomington,  Minnesota,  reports  on  the  occurrence 
of  lace  in  some  of  her  crosses.  “Lula  Marguerite  X  Chivalry  and  reverse 
cross  (no  apparent  difference)— I  was  surprised  to  find  some  lace,  with  others 
showing  the  lace  factor.  One  very  good  blue  white,  several  luscious,  enameled 
light  blues,  several  with  light  blue  standards  and  white  or  cream  falls.  Several 
in  varied  shades  of  purple  and  medium  blue  and  one  very  ruffled  red  violet. 
Substance  unusually  good  in  almost  all.  Blue  Debut  X  Cascade  Splendor— 
all  blends,  but  a  great  variety  of  colors,  some  of  which  were  very  lacy. 
Clara  B.  X  Lula  Marguerite— colors  ranged  from  dark  to  light  lavender, 
buff,  and  white,  and  one  white  had  faint  blue  plic  markings.  Some  were 
laced.  Chivalry  X  Blue  Debut  and  reverse  cross  (also  no  apparent  dif¬ 
ference)— all  were  blues  and  lavenders  in  every  possible  shade.  Many 
showed  lace,  and  one  lavender  was  quite  lacy.  Snow  Flurry  X  Blue  Debut 
—produced  good  substance,  signs  of  lace,  and  some  with  good  form.  Mostly 
whites,  blue  whites,  and  a  few  orchids.” 

The  lace  problem  is  compounded,  as  many  have  noted,  by  the  fact  that 
lace  is  not  always  a  stable  characteristic.  The  degree,  or  even  occurrence, 
of  lacing  tends  to  vary  with  the  season  and  locale.  But,  as  many  a  non- 
impressed  robineer  would  say,  “who  cares?”,  at  which  point  we  only  wish 
everyone  could  refer  to  the  drawing  on  page  148  of  the  British  Iris  Society’s 
Yearbook  for  1962,  which  shows  two  caterpillars  lacinating  the  edges  of  an 
iris  blossom.  First  caterpillar  to  second  caterpillar:  “You  know,  when  we 
have  chewed  our  way  right  round  I  think  there  may  be  some  people  who 
might  like  the  effect.”  (Who  says  the  English  don’t  have  a  sense  of  humor!) 

Medians  March  Onward  .  .  . 

As  generation  after  generation  of  median  progenies  are  bloomed  by  en¬ 
thusiasts,  the  season  and  size  segregation  produces  some  interesting  effects. 
Bonnie  Dunbar,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  tells  of  her  experiences.  “It  appears  to 
be  a  dominant  trait  that  the  second-generation  progeny  from  intercrossing 
standard  dwarfs  results  in  miniature  dwarfs.  The  third-generation  seedlings 
are  mostly  in  the  miniature  dwarf  class,  too.  It  would  appear  that  the  pumila 
genes  are  dominant  in  pulling  down  the  heights  of  the  standard  dwarfs.  We 
have  some  in  the  fourth  generation  yet  to  bloom,  and  they,  too,  appear  to  be 
miniature  dwarfs  as  far  as  the  height  of  foliage  is  concerned.  I’ve  about  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  advanced  generations  from  inbreeding  don’t  give 
any  more  outstanding  colors  or  characters  than  one  obtains  within  the  first 
and  second  generations.” 

Bee  Warburton,  Westboro,  Massachusetts,  touches  lightly  on  the  lace 
problem  in  dwarfs.  “I  don’t  think  the  CHANTiLLY-derived  standard  dwarfs 
will  show  any  more  lace  than  they  do  in  the  first  generation.  I  have  grown 
((Chantilly  x  pumila)  X  self),  and  even  selfed  these  seedlings  without 
getting  anything  lacier.” 

.  .  .  and  Upward 

On  the  other  end  of  the  median  height-and-season  range,  much  work  is 
being  done  to  produce  advanced  generations  from  the  intermediates.  Ade¬ 
laide  Peterson,  Brentwood,  Tennessee,  writes:  “I’m  curious  about  the  in¬ 
termediate  X  tall  crosses  and  have  some  pink  border-season  dwarfs.  They 
came  from  crossing  Lillipinkput  (of  straight  breeding)  with  a  26  to  28- 
inch  pink  border  iris,  which  was  a  sib  to  Geddes  Douglas’  tall  bearded  Bali 
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Hai.  Two  of  the  five  plants  have  bloomed.  All  have  dwarfish  growth  and 
foliage  on  second-year  plants.  Of  the  two  that  bloomed,  one  was  11  inches 
and  the  other  13  inches.  I  don’t  imagine  they’ll  ever  go  too  much  higher, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  bloom  season  has  reverted  completely  to  the 
influence  of  the  TBs.  Not  only  that,  these  little  ones  bloom  with  the  very 
latest  blooming  tails.  I  also  had  one  Lillipinkput  X  Paradise  Pink  to 
bloom,  likewise  a  late  bloomer,  though  of  intermediate  or  border  size.  I’m 
finding  with  my  advanced-generation  crosses  that  the  bloom  seasons  are  be¬ 
coming  much  less  exact,  with  much  overlapping,  so  that  a  clear-cut  definition 
of  season  is  often  out  of  the  question.’’ 

Alta  Brown,  Lynnwood,  Washington,  continues  the  discussion.  “I  asked 
the  same  question  about  the  intermediate  X  tall  bearded  crosses  and  was 
told  that  they  could  be  standard  dwarf,  intermediate,  border,  ar  tall,  de¬ 
pending  on  their  height  of  stalk.  I  made  several  such  crosses  in  1959  and 
each  year  since.  Most  of  the  ones  that  I  have  had  bloom  have  been  of 
intermediate  size  but  blooming  with  the  early  tails.  Most  of  them  had 
flowers  nearly  as  large  as  the  tails  and  branching  was  fairly  good.  My  feeling 
about  these  is  that  they  are  too  near  the  tails  to  have  much  value  unless  one 
could  get  some  really  different  color  or  pattern.  If  they  were  12  inches  high 
and  with  blossoms  in  proportion  to  height,  I  would  say  they  are  different 
enough  to  attract  attention.  To  have  smaller  irises  blooming  with  the  tails  is 
quite  desirable.”  She  goes  on  to  describe  two  of  her  more  interesting  seedl¬ 
ings.  “The  cross  of  (Baria  x  Hall  pink  seedling)  X  Mary  Randall  gave  a 
lovely  rose  seedling  colored  like  Mary  Randall  but  with  a  smaller  and 
daintier  flower.  The  other,  from  (an  orchid  lilliput  x  Pink  Formal)  X  Irene 
Brown,  is  a  deep,  bright  yellow  with  orange  beard  and  orange  at  the  hafts.” 

Plic  Tricks 

With  Rococo  the  rage  and  the  Gibson  plicatas  soaring  to  ever-greater 
heights  of  perfection,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  plicata  pattern  should  be 
sought  in  the  smaller  irises  as  well.  First  among  the  miniature  dwarfs  was 
Knick  Knack,  with  dainty  blue  markings  on  white.  Its  hybridizer,  Wilma 
Greenlee  of  Christman,  Illinois,  makes  this  cultural  suggestion:  “Knick  Knack 
must  be  transplanted  or  thinned  enough  for  the  falls  to  stand  out  or  else  the 
flowers  and  leaves  get  so  think  there  is  no  place  for  the  falls  to  flare.” 

Alta  Brown  tells  of  a  trip  to  Eden  Road  Iris  Garden:  “I  spent  about  five 
hours  with  Gordon  Plough  looking  at  his  seedlings  and  helping  him  select 
some  of  the  better  ones.  He  had  three  crosses  of  intermediate  plies  which 
were  giving  some  fine  things— Dale  Dennis  X  Memphis  Lass,  Lilli-Plic  X 
Dotted  Swiss,  and  Lilli-Plic  X  another  plicata.  He  had  long  rows  of  them 
and  there  were  more  to  bloom,  but  what  I  saw  were  quite  nice.”  Alta  goes 
on  to  describe  her  own  seedlings.  “I  had  some  very  nice  intermediate  plies 
this  past  year.  The  first  three  that  bloomed  were  immediately  pulled,  for 
they  were  narrow  and  bloomed  with  the  standard  dwarfs,  but  the  rest  of 
them  were  intermediate  size  and  quite  nice,  with  wider  petals,  good  shape, 
and  branching.  These  were  from  Dale  Dennis  X  Rococo.  The  seedlings 
from  Little  Docie  X  Dutch  Doll  were  all  narrow  of  petal  but  shorter  in 
growth,  being  15  to  20  inches  tall.  One  was  saved.  The  cross  of  Dale 
Dennis  X  Captain  From  Castile  produced  nothing  special,  either.  All  were 
narrow,  but  I  saved  two  of  the  35  that  bloomed.” 
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Siva  Siva 

A  plicata  by  J.  M.  Gibson  in  Mrs.  Hagberg’s  tour  garden 


Dale  Dennis  was  used  in  Stockton,  California,  too,  for  Ben  Hager  writes 
of  putting  Bloomin’  Love  pollen  on  it.  Some  of  the  resulting  intermediate 
plies  had  horns!  Two  of  the  plicatas  from  this  cross  have  been  named.  Chit 
Chat  is  orchid  on  white;  Doll  Type,  violet  on  white.  A  lemon  recessive  sib 
has  been  registered  under  the  name  Indeed. 

Back  in  Monroe,  Connecticut,  Median  Iris  Society  President  Jack  Goett 
is  working  hard  with  the  standard  dwarf  plicatas.  Most  stem  from  his  Knotty 
Pine,  a  tan  bitone  standard  dwarf.  Circlette,  violet  on  white,  is  from 
Dale  Dennis  X  Knotty  Pine.  Others  are  from  Knotty  Pine  X  Pat’s  Pal, 
a  Rundlett  dwarf  plic  out  of  Patrice  X  Cretica.  Included  in  Jack’s  progeny 
from  Knotty  Pine  and  Pat’s  Pal  are  some  TiFFANjA-patterned  and  colored 
plies. 

Zing ! 

.  .  .  went  the  strings  on  Mildred  Brizendine’s  heart,  we’re  sure,  when  she 
first  set  eyes  on  her  5-59.  Or,  as  we  know  it  better,  Zing— the  lavender- 
bearded  antique  gold  standard  dwarf  that  has  created  such  a  stir  wherever 
it  is  seen.  Mildred,  who  with  husband  Roy  manages  to  grow  some  mighty 
fine  irises  back  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  tells  the  history  of  the  Zing  family.  “In 
1959  I  got  sixteen  seedlings  from  our  B46-53,  a  smooth  but  small  black  from 
Black  Forest  x  Storm  King,  crossed  with  Cook’s  1546,  a  miniature  dwarf. 
All  sixteen  were  good,  but  some  seemed  to  be  almost  duplicates,  so  I  saved 
ten.  There  were  eight  blacks  and  the  other  eight  would  come  in  the  yellow 
category,  yet  one  was  a  dirty  white  and  two  were  browner  than  the  rest.  A 
black  with  a  self  beard  was  named  Shine  Boy  and  the  antique  gold  was 
Zing.  All  the  cross  had  the  same  shape,  domed  standards  and  round,  hori- 
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zontal  falls;  their  offspring  give  the  same  form.  All  were  around  10  inches  tall 
with  fine,  narrow  foliage.” 

“In  1959  I  crossed  the  Zing  sibs  to  each  other,  to  Cook  1546,  and  out- 
crossed  to  other  things.  In  1961  I  got  all  kinds  of  things,  almost  unbelievable. 
From  Zing  X  1546  the  seedlings  were  all  adorable— dwarfs  with  branches. 
All  were  variations  of  yellow  and  have  a  very  long  bloom  season.  The  out¬ 
standing  thing  about  them  is  that  they  have  the  most  delicious  vanilla 
fragrance.” 

Stanley  Street,  Independence,  Missouri,  attests  to  the  value  of  the  Zing 
family  as  breeders.  “Zing  sib  3-59,  a  small  black,  I  crossed  to  Ib-Mac.  Of 
three  plants,  two  are  extra  good.  One  has  standards  of  pale  violet  blue 
flecked  deeper  violet  and  falls  of  old  gold  with  a  bronze  overlay.  The  other 
is  a  deep  violet  self  with  violet  beard.  Both  are  about  12  inches  high,  and 
both  are  strong  in  onco  form  and  foliage.” 

Siberians  and  Arrangers 

One  popular  robin  in  the  Siberian  Iris  group  is  the  arrangers’  robin  directed 
by  Mildred  Johnson  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  members  for  the  most  part  have 
concentrated  on  drying  flowers  for  winter  decor.  Many  use  painted  Siberian 
seed  pods  with  other  material  such  as  dried  flower  heads  of  Sedum  spectable 
and  devil’s  claw. 

Ginny  Burton,  of  Greene,  New  York,  says:  “I  have  used  dried  Siberian 
seed  pods  in  corsages.  I  take  the  stem  from  the  pod,  drill  four  tiny  holes  at 
the  base,  thread  two  wires  through  these  holes  and  twist  to  form  a  stem, 
covering  it  with  florist  tape  in  the  color  desired.  Silver  and  gold  painted  pods 
make  lovely  Christmas  corsages.” 

Dot  Aldrich  in  Norwich,  New  York,  finds:  “After  drying  flowers  for  20 
years,  using  every  method  and  every  flower,  I  always  go  back  to  cornmeal 
and  borax  as  a  mixture  in  which  I  can  place  the  flower  and  forget  it  until  I 
am  ready  to  use  it.”  Dot  also  notes  that  she  has  dried  Siberians  successfully 
but  had  some  trouble  with  the  flower  dropping  if  there  was  any  degree  of 
humidity. 

Mildred  comments  on  this.  “When  I  find  a  humid  spell  coming,  I  stuff 
small  wads  of  pliofilm  (Handi-wrap)  inside  the  standards.  I  tried  cotton  balls 
once  but  found  they  stuck  to  the  petals  when  being  removed  on  a  less  humid 
day.” 

Margaret  Taylor,  Tribune,  Kansas,  reports:  “I  use  Siberian  foliage  all  sum¬ 
mer  long  in  arrangements  of  many  types  of  flowers.” 

CONTINUED  JUDGING  AND  AWARDS  AT  HAMBURG 

Information  received  from  Diplomgaertner  Georg  Nowara  stated  that  the 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  has  been 
continued  for  1964,  and  that  judging  would  be  resumed  this  year  and  awards 
made  to  irises  and  claylilies  as  were  made  in  1963  at  Planten  und  Blumen. 
Plans  have  been  made  for  continued  addition  to  the  present  planting  and 
continued  judging. 

In  cooperation  with  the  German  Iris  and  Lily  Society,  “a  jury  of  Hamburg 
experts  who  served  as  judges  in  1963  will  be  nominated.  Its  task  will  be— 
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“1.  To  judge  the  irises  and  hemerocallis  that  have  been  sent,  as  far  as  they 
remained  here,  also  in  the  following  years. 

“2.  To  examine  and  judge  all  newer  introductions  that  may  be  sent  to 
Planten  und  Blumen  in  like  manner. 

“The  findings  of  this  jury  will  be  published  every  year.  For  judging,  the 
same  rules  will  hold  good  as  for  1963  and  prizes  and  certificates  of  honor  will 
be  awarded.” 

I  strongly  urge  the  breeders  in  this  country  to  continue  sending  their  new 
varieties  and  enter  in  this  competition. 

Hubert  A.  Fischer 

Mr.  Fischer,  A1S  first  vice  president,  was  a  judge  at  the  exhibition  in  1963. 

Shows  Versus  Gardens 

Charlotte  Gantz 

Irisarians  may  be  divided  roughly  into  garden  enthusiasts  and  show 
enthusiasts— with,  of  course,  a  middle  ground  for  those  who  admit  the 
value  of  both.  I,  however,  have  always  been  an  extremist  for  the  garden 
and  agin  the  show,  which  is  why,  I  suppose,  it  seemed  logical  that  I  be  given 
the  job  of  writing  up  the  Northeast  Median  Iris  Show  held  last  spring  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  a  measure  of  my  devotion  to  the  MIS  that  I  attended  their  first 
show,  that  of  the  Bronx  Snuff  Mill  in  ’62.  I  looked  dutifully  at  row  after 
row  of  iris  stalks  set  up  stiffly  in  milk  containers,  displayed  on  long  tables— 
and  I  escaped  with  relief  to  the  Presby  Iris  Gardens  and  the  delightful  private 
garden  of  Clint  and  Fran  Jennings  in  Westchester. 

Devotion  didn’t  get  me  to  Worcester  a  year  ago.  It’s  a  long  trek  from 
Pennsylvania.  But  the  need  for  workers  and  my  longstanding  desire  to  see 
Bee  Warburton’s  garden  did  the  trick  last  May  and  I’m  almost  converted— 
maybe  not  to  ordinary  shows,  but  to  this  kind  of  show. 

Worcester  brought  the  garden  into  the  hall!  It  was  a  phenomenal  under¬ 
taking  and  most  of  the  credit  goes  to  JoAnne  and  Don  Tufts— to  JoAnne  for 
the  idea  and  to  both  for  a  week  of  untiring  labor.  Briefly,  the  whole  center 
of  the  hall  was  transformed  into  a  garden:  white-painted  wrought-iron  gates 
opening  onto  a  flagstone  terrace,  lawn  beyond  it  encircling  a  pool,  the  whole 
edged  with  a  wide  border  of  irises.  The  picture  was  one  to  delight  any 
gardener  centering  first  as  it  did  on  the  rectangular  pool  with  its  frame  of 
violet  and  orange  violas,  four  clumps  of  a  Paul  Cook  light  blue  seedling 
accenting  the  four  corners,  and  at  the  far  end  a  large  boulder  over  which  fell 
gracefully  pink  flowers  of  bleeding  heart.  And  then  beyond  a  wealth  of  irises 
with  show  stalks  set  in  peat  moss,  surrounded  by  enough  foliage  so  that  they 
looked— almost— as  if  they  had  grown  there.  A  couple  of  rose  bushes 
(Granada)  and  apricot  azaleas  broke  the  long  rows  in  four  places— just 
enough  to  give  variety.  Finally,  to  complete  the  feeling  of  the  out-of-doors, 
cedars  shut  off  the  wall  at  either  side  of  the  gates,  with  white  lilac  massed 
in  front  of  them,  and  lilies  of  the  valley  mingling  with  paehysandra  at  their 
feet. 

Mrs.  (Robert  J.  M.)  Gautz  lives  in  New  Hope,  Pa.  Among  her  iris  activities  is 
serving  as  chairman  of  round  robins,  Median  Iris  Society. 
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Exhibit  at  Northeast  Median  Iris  Society  Show  at  Worcester 


Two  comers  of  the  hall  also  held  bona  fide  small  gardens.  In  the  one  were 
rebloomers  set  among  rocks  and  drifts  of  forget-me-nots— the  irises  from  Percy 
Brown,  Bill  McGarvey,  and  Edwin  Rundlett.  In  the  other  species  irises  from 
Bill  McGarvey  in  a  similar  setting. 

In  all  honesty  I  must  admit  that  there  were  some  irises  in  milk  containers 
set  up  in  front  of  the  curtain  on  the  stage.  There  was  an  exhibit  of  com¬ 
panion  plants  and  shrubs,  also  arranged  in  pails  or  similar  containers  against 
the  left  wall,  and  in  front  of  the  right  wall  were  niches  for  arrangements. 
But  since  my  eye  was  caught  and  held  for  the  most  part  by  the  main  garden 
and  the  two  smaller  ones,  I  forgave  the  few  stiff  rows  of  containers.  Give 
the  MIS  time!  Maybe  they,  too,  will  be  incorporated  another  year. 

To  call  it  a  Median  Iris  Show  is  a  misnomer.  It  was  put  on  by  the 
NEMIS  but  it  included  almost  as  many  tails  as  medians  with  a  goodly  show¬ 
ing  of  species,  arilbreds  and  even  a  few  miniature  dwarfs.  Chances  are  that 
such  an  all-inclusive  iris  show  has  never  been  put  on  in  the  East  before.  It 
could  be  done  only  because  the  date,  May  23rd,  was  fine  for  SDBs  and  a  few 
lingering  miniatures  in  the  Worcester  area,  and  late  enough  to  bring  in 
borders,  MTBs  and  tails  from  Long  Island  and  Connecticut.  For  my  money 
this  is  wonderful.  If  I’m  going  to  a  show,  I  like  to  get  the  works.  The 
arilbred  collection  pleased  me  particularly  with  a  large  number  of  C.  G. 
White  irises  in  the  display  and  one  oncogelia,  the  truly  lovely  Susiana.  For 
these  Bill  Thomson,  of  Springdale,  Connecticut,  and  our  NEMIS  president, 
Harry  Kuesel,  were  largely  responsible.  We  agreed  that  none  of  us  had  ever 
seen  a  comparable  collection  in  any  other  show. 

Of  the  many  beautiful  specimen  stalks  shown,  one  of  the  outstanding  ones 
was  Bee  Warburton’s  velvety  dark  IB,  Maroon  Caper,  exhibited  by  Harry 
Kuesel,  which  took  best  in  show.  Not  far  behind  was  her  SDB  Blueberry 
Muffins,  old  gold  in  color  with  a  blue  beard,  taking  best  in  its  class  and 
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shown  by  Bee  herself.  Actually  Bee  came  off  with  the  honors  of  the  day 
since  she  also  gathered  in  the  Silver  Medal  for  most  awards  and  the  Revere 
Bowl  presented  by  the  Worcester  Horticultural  Society  for  her  work  in 
hybridizing  irises. 

The  Bronze  Medal  went  to  Fred  Gadd  for  his  many  awards  among  the 
TBs.  Rosy  Veil,  the  best  in  this  section,  was  his,  as  was  Kazak,  an  older 
but  still  very  showy  plic  that  attracted  a  lot  of  attention.  A  year  ago 
someone  commented  in  these  pages  that  it  would  have  taken  a  fortune  to 
own  all  of  the  irises  exhibited,  particularly  among  the  tails,  and  that  our 
show  made  it  seem  a  specialist’s  hobby,  not  something  within  the  means  of 
the  ordinary  gardener.  This  was  not  true  this  time.  The  tails  were  some  of 
the  best  introductions  of  the  ’50s  but  few  today  would  cost  more  than  $5.00. 
Most  were  less.  The  whole  show  proved  that  one  could  have  high  quality 
flowers  spread  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  at  least  six  different  classes— 
more  if  you  count  the  arilbreds  as  a  separate  class  (as  was  done)— without 
having  to  be  a  millionaire. 

Tulare,  rich  and  glowing,  ranked  as  best  among  the  BBs.  Desert  Quail, 
my  favorite  among  the  MTBs,  was  held  tops  in  its  section,  and  Susiana  got 
the  award  for  the  arils  and  arilbreds.  Best  among  the  seedlings  was  Jack 
Goett’s  beautiful  purple  and  white  plic,  11F1,  a  border,  probably  from  the 
same  line  that  gave  him  the  lovely  SDB  Circlette.  I  marked  it  a  must-have 
as  soon  as  available.  His  10F1,  an  MTB  from  aphylla  on  Black  Taffeta, 
was  good  for  a  table  iris,  and  I  was  also  taken  with  Bee  Warburton’s  lovely 
pale  blue  BB,  30G1,  and  with  Edwin  Rundlett’s  rebloomer,  E-15-R. 

This  leaves  the  arrangements.  Not  being  oriented  towards  shows  of  any 
kind,  arrangements  are  out  of  my  field.  Because  of  this  I  look  at  them  with 
particular  wonder.  Here  is  a  mysterious  art  that  I  shall  never  master,  but 
that  fascinates  me  all  the  more  because  I  can’t  do  it.  Since  the  five  classes 
at  Worcester— Still  Life,  Lady  with  Flowers,  Miniature,  Portrait  of  the  Artist, 
and  Abstract— had  close  to  two  dozen  entries,  there  are  obviously  many  to 
whom  it  is  not  a  mystery,  and  here  Peggy  Edwards  of  Long  Island  took  the 
honors  with  Best  in  Show  for  her  arrangement  in  the  class  Lady  with  Flowers. 
It  was  a  lovely  thing  and  I  was  duly  impressed. 

All  in  all  the  whole  thing  stacked  up  well  beside  an  outdoor  garden. 
Admittedly  it  was  hot  outside  (a  record  90°  or  so).  There  were  also 
mosquitoes!  Within  the  hall  it  was  cool— the  irises  were  near  perfection,  in¬ 
stead  of  wilting  under  a  hot  sun.  And  raised  a  mere  foot  above  the  floor, 
they  were  near  the  level  at  which  one  expects  to  see  them.  I  can  only  say 
in  conclusion,  if  people  will  do  this  kind  of  a  show,  I’m  game  for  more  of 
them. 


The  Sucker  Licker  Iris  Society  Is  Born 

By  a  Charter  Member 

Barnum  said,  “There’s  a  sucker  born  every  minute!”  If  he  could  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  events  of  Friday,  June  5,  1964,  which  started  on  Bus  9,  The 
Rebel,  on  the  convention  garden  tours,  he  would  have  added:  And  for  every 
sucker  there’s  a  gang  of  lickers! 
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Would  you  believe  me  if  I  told  you  that  more  than  200  normally  sane  per¬ 
sons  paid  better  than  a  $100  for  the  privilege  of  taking  one  tongue-swipe  at 
one  well-worn,  all-day  sucker?  No?  Well,  I  don’t  blame  you,  because  I 
wouldn’t  believe  it  myself  if  I  hadn’t  seen  it  happen.  But  upon  performance 
of  this  weird  initiation  rite  and  payment  of  dues  (they  started  at  a  nickel  but 
increased  faster  than  a  family  of  rabbits ) ,  each  licker  became  a  member  of 
the  newest  and  most  elite  specialty  society  of  AIS. 

Maybe  I’d  better  start  at  the  beginning,  or  you’ll  never  understand  what 
really  happened  (I  don’t  guarantee  that  you’ll  understand,  even  then).  When 
Bus  Captain  Bruce  Wallace  herded  the  45  inmates  of  The  Rebel  into  the  ap¬ 
pointed  dining  room  for  lunch  that  fateful  Friday,  everybody’s  sides  were  al¬ 
ready  sore  from  laughter  over  the  zany  antics  of  the  incomparable  Helen 
McCaughey,  ably  abetted  by  the  Southern  Belles  from  Region  24  and  The 
Singing  Doctors  from  New  York  and  Tennessee.  Surprisingly  enough,  the 
luncheon  itself  was  uneventful,  and  we  all  climbed  back  onto  the  bus  wonder¬ 
ing  why  nobody  had  thought  to  swing  from  the  chandelier  or  make  a  political 
speech  from  the  dining  table. 

And  then  it  happened!  Sally  B.  Cobb,  from  Huntsville,  Ala.,  presented 
Helen  McCaughey  with  a  big  lollipop  as  a  reward  for  her  entertainment  suc¬ 
cesses.  Practical  business  woman  that  she  is,  Helen  promptly  started  peddling 
licks  on  the  all-day  sucker  at  five  cents  a  taste,  thoughtfully  including  a  shot 
of  throat  spray  afterwards.  Everybody  good-naturedly  went  along  with  the 
prank,  and  in  no  time  at  all  the  ’'take”  amounted  to  $5. 

Now  comes  the  incredible  part!  Somebody  declared  that  this  was  the  in¬ 
itiation  of  a  new  organization  to  be  called  The  Sucker  Licker  Iris  Society,” 
with  Helen  McCaughey  as  founder  and  president.  About  this  time  the  bus 
reached  the  garden  of  the  Clarence  Blochers,  just  as  all  the  other  buses  rolled 
up  with  their  passengers.  And  President  Helen  really  went  into  action.  She 
upped  the  dues  to  a  dollar,  appointed  a  treasurer  to  hold  the  money  and  a 
historian  to  keep  track  of  events,  and  started  a  membership  campaign  that 
will  live  forever  in  the  annals  of  AIS.  She  had  to  grab  the  first  few  and  twist 
their  arms  a  little  to  get  them  to  give  forth  with  a  dollar  and  the  tongue- 
swipe,  but  word  spread  like  wildfire  and  soon  people  were  milling  around 
her  waving  dollar  bills  and  begging  to  be  included! 

The  boom  continued  after  we  had  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  if  the  con¬ 
vention  had  lasted  another  day  and  night,  I  think  every  person  there  would 
have  been  enrolled  (maybe  they  were  anyhow— I  haven’t  had  a  late  report). 
It  was  rumored  that  our  Peerless  President  considered  staying  over  for  the 
Moose  convention  which  followed  us  in  Chicago,  to  organize  them  into  a 
branch  of  SLIS.  The  idea  was  abandoned,  however,  because  of  the  fear  that 
some  large  moose  might  swallow  the  sucker. 

President  Helen  has  announced  that  new  members  will  be  accepted  in 
Memphis  on  May  8,  9,  and  10,  1965,  but  the  dues  will  be  $5.  Wanta  bet 
that  she  will  get  no  takers  at  that  price?  Don’t  bet— unless  you  want  to  lose 
your  money! 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  the  first  objective  of  SLIS  is  a  big 
“feed”  in  Memphis  next  year.  By  the  time  the  fertile  imaginations  of  our 
leaders  have  operated  for  a  whole  year,  however,  don’t  be  surprised  to  find 
the  Mississippi  River  vigorously  flowing  upstream  when  the  1965  convention 
is  over. 
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To  That  First  Irisarian 


Not  far  from  the  Mount  of  Olympus,  some  hundreds  of  decades  ago, 

A  traveller  looked  from  his  climbing  and  saw  it  with  eyes  all  aglow. 

How  his  spirit  was  stirred  when  he  found  it,  an  iris  abloom  in  the  snow! 

He  brought  it  from  highland  to  lowland  and  nursed  it  with  tenderest  care. 

Til,  lo,  as  reward  for  his  patience  it  bloomed  yet  again  for  him  there. 

And  soon  there  were  irises  flowering  on  hillside  and  plain  everywhere. 

Its  fame  spread  afar  as  new  travellers  recounted  the  legends  and  tales 
Of  irises  in  far  away  places,  discovered  on  mountain  and  dale. 

With  colors  in  range  from  deep  violet  to  exquisite  tinting  so  pale. 

And  thus  as  new  lands  were  discovered  the  quest  for  new  iris  kept  pace 
And  men  came  to  look  for  its  blooming,  enchanted  by  fame  of  its  grace. 

They  searched  through  new  highlands  and  lowlands,  in  every  promising  place. 

As  men  found  native  forms  in  one  country,  to  new  lands  they  bore  them  away 
To  nurse  them  and  nurture  them  wisely  to  learn  if,  perchance  some  one  day 
They  stalwart  might  grow  among  aliens  and  flourish  in  color  so  gay. 

Some  were  sought  for  their  well-sustained  vigor;  some  were  sought  for  their 
delicate  hue; 

Some  were  sought  for  their  rareness  as  species;  all  were  sought  with  main 
purpose  in  view: 

Of  bringing  new  blood  to  old  favorites,  and  giving  them  attributes  new. 

Many  years  have  now  rolled  into  history  since  the  day  that  first  iris  was  found 
Yet  today  there  is  awe,  there  is  mystery,  there  are  raptures  and  thrill  without 
bound 

As  one  ponders  the  wonders  of  growing  and  new  irises  rise  from  the  ground. 

Every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  the  spectrum,  every  tint,  every  shade,  every  tone 
Is  reflected  in  modern  day  irises.  Every  blend  has  a  charm  of  its  own 
To  bring  gladness  and  joy  and  excitement  wherever  the  iris  is  known. 

And  so  to  the  one  who  first  found  it— that  iris  in  bleakness  and  snow, 

A  legacy  down  through  the  ages  to  prosper  where’er  it  will  grow. 

Our  thanks!  May  we  ever  be  worthy  of  that  legacy  loaned  long  ago! 

Irwin  A.  Conroe 


Slingerlands,  New  York 
October  1963 


Reprinted  from  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society  Newsletter,  February,  1964. 
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A  Technician  s  Quest  of  Octoploids 

JoAnne  Tufts 

While  hearing  the  discussion  and  looking  at  the  Fay  oetoploid  irises  during 
the  convention  my  fingers  and  eyes  were  itching  to  find  out  if  they 
were  octoploids.  As  soon  as  I  returned  home  I  bummed  the  last  open  flower 
on  a  Fay  “white  oetoploid”  from  Bee  Warburton  and  went  to  work. 

The  day  the  Regional  Tour  came  to  my  garden  I  was  much  too  engrossed 
and  interested  to  be  a  proper  hostess,  for  I  had  pollen  of  the  Fay  “white,” 
the  tetraploid  Fire  Chief,  and  diploid  Midwest  on  slides  ready  for  the 
tourers  to  see.  All  of  those  here  that  rainy  day  could  see  the  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  pollen  grains  without  a  hand  glass. 

This  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  taught  me  by  the  master,  Fitz  Ran¬ 
dolph,  when  he  was  here  one  summer’s  day.  At  that  time  I  was  busy  trying 
to  convince  someone  he  had  a  chimera  and  not  a  complete  tetraploid  hemero- 
callis. 

Photomicrographs  of  the  Fay  “white,”  Fire  Chief,  and  Midwest  pollen 
grains  are  shown  on  the  opposite  page  at  approximately  the  same  magnifica¬ 
tion.  The  photomicrographs  of  stomata  of  these  same  plants  show  comparable 
size  differences:  those  of  Midwest  are  smaller  and  those  of  the  Fay  “white” 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  tetraploid  Fire  Chief,  as  would  be  expected  of 
diploids  and  octoploids  respectively.  The  leaf  material  from  which  the  sto¬ 
mata  slides  were  made  was  selected  as  being  of  comparable  age,  placement 
on  the  plant,  and  placement  on  the  leaf.  But  this  material  did  come  from 
two  different  gardens  in  which  there  were  different  growing  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  sure  neither  Fire  Chief  nor  Midwest  would  produce  leaves  hav¬ 
ing  cells  of  the  size  shown  in  the  Fay  “white.” 

Technique:  Pollen  Slides 

Fresh  pollen  grains  from  the  three  plants— Fay  “white  oetoploid,”  Fire 
Chief,  and  Midwest— were  scraped  from  fresh  anthers  with  separate  tooth¬ 
picks  and  placed  on  labeled  slides.  Several  drops  of  1%  aceto-orcein  were 
added  and  the  grains  puddled  in  each  with  the  toothpicks.  A  22mm  #1 
cover  glass  was  placed  on  each  puddle  of  stain  and  pollen.  At  this  point  they 
were  viewed  by  visitors  on  the  Regional  Tour. 

Kodachrome  II  photomicrographs  of  the  pollen  were  taken  at  h  second 
using  maximum  light  (Zeiss  25w)  with  Zeiss  blue  and  green  filters  in  front 
of  the  light  diaphragm.  These  are  on  file  here  for  anyone  wishing  to  see 
them.  All  pictures  were  taken  with  a  Yashica  Pentamatic  camera  attached  to 
a  Spencer  microscope  of  adequate  caliber  for  any  laboratory  work. 

The  slides  of  pollen  grains  were  dried  overnight.  The  cover  glasses  were 
then  carefully  lifted  from  the  stained  preparations  and  both  cover  glasses  and 
slides  were  rinsed  quickly  through  95%  ethyl  alcohol  (as  the  pollen  grains 
tended  to  rinse  off  the  slides).  After  a  slight  cleanup  of  excess  stain  and 

Mrs.  T lifts  is  a  medical  laboratory  and  X-ray  technician  who  has  never  lost  her 
love  of  dissecting  or  stains  and  has  operated  JET  LAB  for  the  past  six  years.  She 
is  vice  president  of  Region  1 ,  director  of  a  median  and  area  display  garden,  public 
relations  chairman  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  and  is  a  member 
of  the  exhibition  committee  of  that  society.  Her  home  is  in  Grafton,  Mass. 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPHS  OF  POLLEN  AND  STOMATA 


Pollen 

(Circa  X450 ) 


Midwest 

Diploid 


Stomata 
( Circa  X2000) 


Fire  Chief 
Tetraploid 


Fay  “White” 
Octoploid? 
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drying  the  cover  glasses  were  replaced,  hopefully  in  the  same  position  on  the 
slides  from  which  they  had  been  removed,  and  permanently  mounted  with 
Euparol. 

Black-and-white  photomicrographs  of  the  pollen  grains  were  taken  at  V\  second 
using  Kodak  High  Copy  Contrast  Film  and  printed  on  Kodabromide  F5  paper.  These 
were  too  sparse  of  pollen  grains  to  show  our  point  adequately  as  they  had  washed 
off  in  the  alcohol  rinse.  Negatives  were  then  made  directly  from  the  Kodaehrome 
II  slides,  using  a  small  flashlight  as  light  source  for  1  second,  and  prints  were  made 
from  these.  No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  additional  detail  of  the  pollen  grains  as 
our  only  interest  was  in  the  size  of  the  grains. 

Technique:  Stomata  Slides 

Stomata  are  pores  in  the  leaves  through  which  plants  breathe  and  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  in  irises. 

After  finding  leaves  of  comparable  age  about  six  inches  of  the  tip  end  was 
used.  About  three  inches  from  the  tip  a  sharp  shaving  cut  was  made  and 
directed  toward  the  outer  surface  of  the  leaf.  When  a  one-cell-thick  section 
of  epidermal  tissue  was  attained,  it  contained  little  chlorophyll  and  was  an 
almost  colorless  strip  about  %  inch  wide  and  b  inch  long.  This  was  placed  on  a 
slide,  a  little  tap  water  was  added  and  covered  with  a  22mm  #1  cover  glass 
to  hold  it  flat.  After  the  specimens  were  examined  and  some  Kodaehrome  II 
slides  were  taken  it  was  felt  a  better  picture  could  be  made  by  staining  the 
cells. 

The  cover  glass  was  removed  and  the  section  of  leaf  material  was  passed 
through  a  0.5%  aqueous  methylene  blue  solution,  then  rinsed  in  tap  water 
until  no  more  color  came  out,  passed  quickly  through  95%  ethyl  alcohol,  and 
mounted  again  in  tap  water,  under  the  original  cover  glass.  This  was  all  done 
holding  the  material  with  tweezers  as  it  floated  off  the  slide  into  the  staining 
jar.  After  air  drying  24  hours  the  strips  of  epidermal  tissue  were  then 
mounted  in  Euparol  with  no  further  preparation. 

Photomicrographs  were  taken  at  b  second  with  High  Copy  Contrast  Film 
and  prints  were  made  with  Kodabromide  F5  paper. 

If  the  cells  of  the  stomata  and  others  of  the  epidermis  of  the  Fay  “white” 
were  1.25%  larger  than  those  of  Fire  Chief,  it  would  indicate  that  this  tissue 
of  Fay’s  plant  is  octoploid.  From  my  observation  and  experience  with  the 
leaf  material  while  working  with  it  I  concluded  that  it  may  well  be  octoploid, 
but  final  proof  awaits  an  increase  on  the  plant  which  Bee  has  and  root-tip 
chromosome  counts  from  this  plant. 


Dr.  Carl  E.  Sixbury 

Dr.  Carl  B.  Sixbury,  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  Oberlin,  Kansas,  died  June 
12,  1964,  at  the  age  of  64. 

He  was  an  AIS  exhibition  judge  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Hi  Plains 
Iris  Society. 

A  native  of  Woodward,  Iowa,  and  graduate  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Dr.  Sixbury  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  1934-45,  and  during  two  years  of  this 
time  he  was  in  command  of  a  500-bed  hospital  in  the  South  Pacific  and  earned 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
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Flounced  Frivolite 

A  white  iris  with  deep  orange  beard,  by  Lloyd  Austin, 
introduced  this  year. 


Arctic  Fury 

A  pure  white  by  Clifford  Benson  introduced  this  year. 
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An  Iris  Legacy 

Thomas  M.  Wilkes 

On  October  22,  1957,  in  the  quiet  little  town  of  Redlands,  California,  a 
gentle,  kindly  irisarian  slipped  away  to  the  Eternal  Gardens.  Iris  periodi¬ 
cals  printed  the  usual  obituaries  calling  to  attention  that  Clarence  G.  White 
had  won  the  Hybridizer’s  Medal  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  and  many  other 
awards  for  iris  of  his  creation.  The  numerous  lovely  little  oncobreds  of 
exquisite  beauty  which  he  originated  were  mentioned  but  it  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  that  many  of  them  were  quite  difficult  to  grow,  or  that  they  were 
extremely  infertile  diploid  hybrids.  Most  failed  to  stress  that  he  was  one  of 
America’s  foremost  tall  bearded  iris  hybridizers  until  he  fell  under  the  spell 
of  the  oncocycli  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  working  with  them.  Gen¬ 
erally  not  mentioned  was  his  introduction  of  some  35  arilbred  irises  between 
1950  and  1956,  and  the  registration  of  many  more. 

The  arils  traditionally  have  been  an  iris  group  of  frustration  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  For  almost  100  years  leading  iris  growers  have  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  the  beauty  of  the  oncocyclus,  the  loveliest  of  the  species.  Their  love¬ 
liness  unfortunately  has  been  equaled  by  their  reluctance  to  become  domesti¬ 
cated  in  our  gardens,  which  exists  to  a  degree  even  today  although  much 
progress  is  being  made  along  cultural  lines.  Hybridizers  for  almost  as  long 
have  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  by  crossing  them  with  bearded  irises  to 
transfer  the  flowers  onto  a  rugged,  gardenable  plant.  Such  attempts  were 
made  by  Thomas  Hoog,  Michael  Foster,  and  others  before  1900.  With  few 
exceptions  these  hybrids,  of  which  there  were  not  too  many,  suffered  from 
the  curse  of  infertility,  and  their  flowers  showed  little  oncocyclus  influence. 
Later  work  brought  us  such  irises  as  Ib-Mac,  William  Mohr,  and  Capitola. 
This  group  crossed  fairly  well  with  tetraploid  tall  bearded  irises,  but  their 
progenies  quite  generally  were  of  limited  fertility  and  such  later  generation 
seedlings  as  were  developed  showed  even  less  of  the  aril  influence  than  did 
their  parents.  These  parents,  however,  did  produce  the  prolific  family  of 
irises  now  quite  generally  called  the  “Mohrs,”  and  which  are  to  a  degree  at 
least  a  recognizable  type  of  iris  generally  resembling  the  tall  bearded  irises 
more  closely  than  the  arils.  Many  of  these  hybrids  were  not  too  well  suited 
for  growing  in  the  cooler,  wetter  areas. 

Clarence  White,  however,  with  great  determination  persisted  and  spent  al¬ 
most  thirty  years  of  his  life  working  with  the  arils  and  arilbreds.  He  created 
a  large  number  of  diploid  hybrids  generally  considered  to  have  involved  tall 
bearded,  or  median  bearded,  diploid  irises  and  oncocycli,  regeliocycli,  or  ad¬ 
vanced-generation  oncocyclus  hybrids  with  some  regelia  blood.  This  group 
which  the  late  Jack  Linse  dubbed  “White’s  little  oncos,”  a  term  which  is 
widely  used,  were  quite  oncolike  in  appearance  but  were  almost  completely 
infertile.  Culturally  most  were  difficult  to  grow  in  many  areas,  although  a 
few  are  still  grown.  Using  such  arilbreds  as  these  on  a  vast  scale  with  large 
plantings  of  oncocycli,  regeliocycli,  and  their  advanced-generation  progenies, 

Mr.  Wilkes ,  a  chemical  engineer  (air  pollution),  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Aril  Society,  International,  is  a  past  president,  and  for  some  time  has  been 
editor  of  the  Society’s  Yearbook.  His  address:  10427  Samoa  Avenue,  Tuhunga, 
Calif.,  91042. 
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he  ultimately  broke  the  fertility  barrier  and  from  such  material  created  a  large 
group  of  arilbreds  which  he  designated  as  his  “B”  group  of  seedlings.  The 
first  of  this  new  type  of  hybrids  was  the  famous  Joppa  Parrot,  which  ap¬ 
peared  around  1939  and  which  was  introduced  almost  ten  years  later  at  the 
urging  of  friends.  Although  Joppa  Parrot  has  excellent  pollen  fertility,  it  is 
a  notorious  “stinker’’  to  grow  in  most  garden  situations  and  this  reputation 
“rubbed  off”  on  the  whole  family  of  the  “modern  C.  G.  White  hybrids”  which 
are  commonly  abbreviated  to  “C.  G.  W’s”  by  arilarians. 

Fortunately  for  the  iris  world  throughout  the  warmer  areas  of  this  country 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  Clarence  White  admirers  who  bought 
his  introductions  as  fast  as  they  could  afford  them,  and  some  30  of  his  intro¬ 
ductions  of  this  fertile  group  are  now  available  in  commerce  or  in  gardens. 
Many  of  C.  G.  White’s  admirers  were  “pollen  daubers”  and  it  was  early  estab¬ 
lished  that  these  irises  were  fairly  fertile  with  the  tall  bearded  irises,  although 
as  with  the  Mohrs  it  developed  that  most  seedlings  of  such  breeding  were 
of  disappointingly  low  fertility  and  few  showed  many  aril  characteristics. 
Looking  backward  some  ten  years  later,  it  seems  amazing  that  more  fertile 
seedlings  were  not  developed  from  such  breeding  at  that  time.  Today  there 
are  more  than  a  dozen  tall  bearded  irises  which  when  crossed  with  the  C.  G. 
White  hybrids  throw  seedlings  of  moderate  fertility  and  can  be  sibbed  or 
backcrossed  to  either  tall  bearded  irises  or  to  the  C.  G.  W.’s.  By  1954  it  was 
known  that  this  “modern  group”  of  C.  G.  White  hybrids  would  intercross 
fairly  readily  with  each  other,  and  that  they  gave  large,  well-filled  pods  of 
seed  which  would  germinate  readily  on  ordinary  garden  planting.  In  the 
first  Year  Book  published  by  the  Aril  Society,  International,  in  1958,  Gene 
Sundt  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  predicted  that  these  hybrids  were  tetra- 
ploids  and  outlined  many  possible  uses  of  them  in  breeding  programs.  In  this 
same  year  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  agreed  to  make  chromosome  counts  of  these 
hybrids,  an  endeavor  which  resulted  in  a  fine  article  in  April  1960  Bulletin 
by  himself  and  Dr.  Jyotirmay  Mitra  confirming  the  tetraploidy  of  the  modern 
C.  G.  White  hybrids  and  bringing  together  in  one  comprehensive  list  the 
chromosome  counts  of  some  160  arils  and  arilbreds. 


X  t  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  importance  of  this  cytological  work  to 
aril  workers.  It  not  only  confirmed  the  speculations  that  typical  examples  of 
the  modern  C.  G.  White  hybrids  were  tetraploicls  with  44  chromosomes,  but 
also  established  that  they  are  trispecies  hybrids  with  chromosome  comple¬ 
ments  derived  from  oncocyclus,  regelia,  and  bearded  iris  species  or  cultivars. 
The  genomal  configurations  of  these  and  numerous  other  aril  and  arilbred 
hybrids  were  described.  The  cytological  evidence  that  was  presented  con¬ 
firmed  certain  parentages,  and  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  pedigrees  of  others. 
The  article  also  suggested  lines  that  might  be  explored  profitably  by  breeders, 
and  presently  there  are  large  numbers  of  seedlings  in  existence  from  just  such 
crosses.  Desirable  lines  of  further  cytological  work  on  the  arilbreds  were  sug¬ 
gested,  and  it  is  hoped  that  further  work  will  be  done  along  these  lines. 

In  the  1961  Yearbook  of  the  Aril  Society,  International,  Dr.  Peter  Werek- 
meister  of  the  Institut  fiir  Botanik,  Geisenheim  am  Rhein,  Germany,  inter¬ 
preted  the  modern  C.  G.  White  hybrids  as  amphidiploids,  a  special  sort  of  hy- 
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bricl  tetraploids,  and  predicted  that  when  utilized  with  other  aril  or  arilbred 
amphidiploids  seedlings  of  excellent  fertility  would  be  produced  which  could 
be  backerossed,  line  bred,  or  outerossed.  Recent  breeding  results  have  con¬ 
firmed  Werckmeister’s  interpretation  to  the  extent  that  predicted  results  have 
been  obtained  from  some  crosses  but  not  from  others.  This  explanation  of  the 
fertility  of  amphidiploid  arilbreds  has  been  very  useful  to  aril  workers;  it 
indicated  which  crosses  will  give  fertile  progenies,  usually  with  large  seed  sets, 
and  capable  of  easy  germination  on  natural  sowing.  It  is  easy  to  overlook  the 
essentiality  of  seedling  fertility  as  in  the  arils  infertility  has  plagued  the  field 
for  almost  100  years.  No  seedling  is  perfect  and  if  it  cannot  be  improved  by 
breeding,  it  is  worthless  even  though  it  may  enjoy  transitory  fame  as  a  garden 
subject. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  great  activity  in  the  aril  field  in  all  of  its  many 
breeding  areas.  Within  the  last  four  years  there  have  been  developed  the 
important  aril-dwarf  and  aril-median  classes.  The  unexpected  fertility  of  the 
median  and  dwarf  groups  with  the  C.  G.  White  hybrids  is  of  very  great  value 
in  the  future  development  of  the  arilbreds.  Floriferousness  is  essential  to 
garden  varieties  and  if  we  cannot  get  many  highly  aril-appearing  flowers  to 
the  stalk  in  our  arilbreds  then  we  will  need  plants  which  throw  a  goodly 
number  of  stalks  and  are  rapid  in  growth  and  multiplication.  It  is  felt  at 
present  that  dwarf  and  median  blood  will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  aril- 
bred  class  in  this  important  quality. 


rom  extensive  work  on  intercrossing  the  C.  G.  White  hybrids  it  now  seems 
that  their  importance  in  iris  improvement  will  be  in  their  breeding  potential 
when  outerossed  to  the  tall  bearded  irises.  Most  of  the  intercrossed  seedlings 
are  inadequately  branched,  and  few  except  devoted  arilarians  will  accept  two 
or  three  flowers  to  the  stalk  regardless  of  how  beautiful  they  are,  signals  not¬ 
withstanding.  While  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  seedlings  will  in  time 
through  selection  produce  a  race  of  extremely  aril-looking  flowers  on  well- 
branched,  vigorous  plants,  it  now  seems  that  the  main  course  of  aril  breeding 
will  be  towards  outcrossing  selected  intercrossed  seedlings  with  the  tall 
bearded  irises.  Quite  a  few  tall  bearded  irises  now  will  throw  fairly  fertile 
seedlings  with  the  modern  C.  G.  White  hybrids  and  their  intercrossed  seed¬ 
lings  and  the  list  is  rapidly  growing  with  over  a  dozen  known  at  the  present 
time.  The  C.  G.  White  hybrids  cross  rather  freely  with  the  regeliabreds, 
but  it  is  felt  that  little  attention  will  be  given  to  this  type  of  breeding  as 
Americans  quite  generally  do  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  regelia  forms 
and  characteristics  although  superficial  study  indicates  that  they  possess  many 
interesting  genes  for  breeding  unusual  colors,  beards,  etc.  Although  the  re- 
geliabreds  can  be  sibbed,  or  outerossed  to  other  regeliabreds,  this  is  a  greatly 
neglected  breeding  area  and  it  appears  that  few  arilarians  are  interested  in 
developing  this  group  of  hybrids.  Since  such  crossing  procedures  are  a  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  rapidly  introducing  genes  from  the  latest  tall  bearded  irises 
into  arilbreds,  it  seems  remarkable  that  more  workers  are  not  entering  the 
field.  The  gardenability  of  the  regelias  in  the  colder  and  wetter  climates 
would  seem  to  offer  a  great  deal  to  breeders  in  such  areas  where  the  oncocycli 
are  difficult.  Interestingly,  some  C.  G.  White  intercrosses  throw  quite  regelia- 
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like  seedlings  even  to  the  extent  of  having  beards  on  the  standard  as  do 
typical  regelias. 

The  question  raised  by  most  iris  fanciers  who  grew  few  irises  other  than 
tall  bearded  will  be,  “What  qualities  will  come  from  such  breeding  insofar 
as  our  tall  bearded  irises  are  concerned?”  First  of  course  will  be  the  signal 
patch  which  is  almost  the  trademark  of  the  oncocyehis.  Signals  may  be  pre¬ 
dicted  in  many  colors  and  designs  including  such  colors  as  red,  brown,  black, 
purple,  yellow,  and  intergradations  of  these.  Of  importance  will  be  the  deli¬ 
cate  veining  and  netting  which  are  found  in  both  the  onco  and  regelia  groups. 
Beards  can  be  very  decorative  to  irises,  and  we  may  expect  in  such  hybrids 
beards  of  many  colors  and  shades,  as  well  as  differences  in  character  and  types 
of  beard.  Form  is  of  course  very  important  to  flowers  and  from  such  breeding 
we  may  expect  many  new  shapes.  Presently,  in  obtaining  width  of  parts  many 
tall  bearded  irises  have  falls  too  long  in  proportion  to  height  of  standards. 
From  aril  ancestries  we  may  expect  better  balance  as  many  oncos  have  con¬ 
siderably  larger  standards  than  falls. 


I  t  is  in  color,  however,  that  the  full  effects  of  multispecies  hybridization 
will  appear  with  far-reaching  results.  Every  range  of  color  now  in  existence 
will  be  extended  and  modified.  From  the  regelia  species,  I.  hoogiana,  we  may 
even  get  the  long-sought  blue  colorants  that  will  produce  the  bluest  of  blues 
since  the  typical  color  form  of  I.  hoogiana  has  a  genuinely  blue  anthocyanin 
in  its  color  complement.  From  existing  arilbreds  we  will  get  better  reds,  and 
some  new  shades  of  brown  reds.  From  arilbred  breeding  we  often  secure  a 
wide  range  of  pastel  colors  of  widely  varying  hues;  browns  and  tans  are  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  new  shades  of  orange  appear  likely  at  this  time.  From  the  aril¬ 
breds  clear  greens  appear  in  the  seedling  patch,  and  we  expect  to  see  many 
different  shades  of  green  from  blue  greens  to  yellow  and  lemon  greens,  and 
it  is  of  special  interest  that  these  green-toned  hybrids  are  without  anthocyanin 
streakings  or  venations.  Apparently  blues  from  arilbreds  will  be  difficult,  but 
when  they  do  appear  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  in  bluer  shades  than  now 
exist  since  our  better  blues  usually  have  greenish  whites  in  their  background, 
and  from  the  arilbreds  we  can  get  greener  white  and  cream  pastels  to  breed 
with  blue  or  blue-white  irises.  Various  shades  of  rose  are  now  appearing  and 
it  is  believed  that  ultimately  we  shall  get  clear  pinks  from  arilbred  breeding. 
Yellows  and  yellow  amoenas  are  very  common  amongst  these  hybrids  and  we 
may  expect  them  in  many  shades.  Variegatas  are  indicated  from  existing 
seedlings  although  at  this  time  they  are  not  very  good.  Lavenders  and  purples 
of  course  are  common  and  in  the  rounded  onco  forms  are  attractive.  Since 
the  C.  G.  White  hybrids  have  some  eupogon  chromosomes,  it  is  obvious  that 
these  may  contribute  genes  for  beard  characteristics  in  addition  to  those  de¬ 
rived  from  the  chromosomes  of  regelia  and  oncocyclus  species.  Considering 
the  rather  large  number  of  aril  species  it  seems  that  the  possibilities  are  al¬ 
most  unlimited  as  to  the  variations  that  we  may  derive  from  complex  hybrids 
of  this  nature. 

An  interesting  and  unusual  situation  has  developed  which  had  been  un¬ 
expected  from  crossing  the  C.  G.  White  hybrids  with  arils  or  aril  hybrids 
since  normally  tetraploids  crossed  with  diploids  produce  rather  infertile  tri- 
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ploid  seedlings.  In  1964,  seedlings  bloomed  from  crosses  of  the  C.  G.  White 
hybrids  with  oncos,  regeliocycli,  and  advanced-generation  aril  hybrids.  These 
seedlings  (as  yet  of  unknown  chromosome  counts)  should  be  triploids  and 
rather  infertile,  but  surprisingly  they  are  considerably  more  fertile  than  other 
aril  triploids  (i.e.  regeliocycli)  which  have  considerable  fertility.  Several  years 
ago  Gene  Sundt  and  others  in  Albuquerque  produced  oncobreds  from  such 
bearded  crosses  as  Parvar  X  onco,  and  TBs  X  onco,  and  these  produced 
rather  infertile  seedlings  which  occasionally  produced  a  few  seeds.  Seedlings 
from  these  crosses  of  the  C.  G.  White  hybrids  and  aril  species  or  aril  hybrids 
as  might  be  expected  are  considerably  more  aril  in  appearance  than  the  C.  G. 
White  hybrids.  Their  unexpected  fertility  makes  this  development  of  great  im¬ 
portance  as  it  presents  a  method  of  introducing  onco  chromosomes  into  such 
hybrids.  It  will  be  interesting  to  determine  if  outcrosses  of  the  C.  G.  W.  hy¬ 
brids  with  dwarfs  or  medians  will  produce  similar  seedlings  of  good  fertility. 
Analagous  behavior  of  dwarf  or  median  amphiploids  might  produce  some 
rather  interesting  development  in  these  classes. 

Growers  in  the  colder  areas  often  express  doubt  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the 
arilbreds.  The  problem  of  hardiness  in  the  arilbreds  lies  not  in  any  lack 
of  hardiness,  but  in  their  earlier  blooming  habit  which  on  occasion  subjects 
them  to  severe  damage  from  late-spring  frosts  when  they  are  in  active  growth. 
This  is  a  problem  with  all  early-blooming  irises,  and  its  obvious  solution  lies 
in  hybridization  with  later  blooming  irises  and  selection  for  lateness  of  bloom 
season.  Several  of  the  C.  G.  White  hybrids  bloom  later  than  the  others  and 
usually  in  tall  bearded  season  with  the  earlier  tails. 

In  evaluating  the  C.  G.  White  hybrids  we  should  not  forget  that  these  are 
a  new  race,  and  as  garden  varieties  should  be  compared  with  irises  introduced 
some  ten  years  ago  if  we  must  compare  one  type  of  iris  to  another.  Many 
of  these  are  primarily  material  to  be  used  for  hybridization,  although  a  few 
are  garden  subjects  of  merit  even  at  this  late  date.  It  is  in  their  breeding 
potential  that  they  must  receive  their  evaluation.  In  past  iris  history  parents 
of  unusual  merit  have  cropped  up  occasionally,  but  here  is  a  group  of  over 
30  irises  of  great  breeding  value  from  the  hoard  of  genes  and  chromosomes 
they  possess. 

Clarence  G.  White  dreamed,  as  did  Foster  and  others  of  the  pioneer  iris- 
arians,  of  putting  an  oncocyclus  flower  on  branched,  gardenable  hybrids.  He 
did  not  live  to  see  his  dream  fulfilled,  although  he  was  confident  in  his  later 
days  that  from  these  fertile  hybrids  of  his  creation  others  would  produce  such 
improved  varieties.  This  day  will  come  and  within  the  lifetimes  of  most  of  us. 
A  large  number  of  hybrids  of  great  breeding  value  was  Clarence  White’s 
legacy  to  the  iris  world  for  which  he  labored  so  long  and  not  of  money,  but 
for  the  more  subtle  wealth  that  stirs  men’s  imagination  and  enriches  our  lives 
with  beauty. 

Comments  on  the  Amphidiploidy  of  the  44-Chromosome 

C.  G.  White  Arilbred  Hybrids 

Having  been  asked  by  the  editor  to  review  Mr.  Wilkes’  manuscript,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  his  reference  to  the  modem  44- 
chromosome  C.  G.  White  arilbreds  as  amphicliploids,  the  designation  applied 
to  them  by  Dr.  Werckmeister  in  the  April  1960  issue  of  this  Bulletin. 
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These  hybrids  are  not  typical  amphidiploids,  ordinarily  defined  as  chromo¬ 
some-doubled  hybrids  of  species  or  other  taxa  so  distantly  related  that  chro¬ 
mosome  pairing  occurs  regularly  only  between  homologous  members  of  the 
two  sets  contributed  to  the  hybrid  by  each  parent.  As  a  result  of  this  regular 
chromosome  pairing  behavior  amphidiploids  are  highly  fertile  and  true-breed¬ 
ing  except  for  a  limited  amount  of  heterozygosity  that  may  be  present  in  the 
parent  species.  The  well-known  44-chromosome  Ib-Mac  (iberica  X  Macran- 
tha)  and  46-chromosome  Hoog-Mac  (hoogiana  X  Macrantha)  hybrids 
which  Simonet  studied  cytologically  many  years  ago  and  found  to  have  regu¬ 
lar  pairing  among  the  two  sets  of  iberica  and  Macrantha  chromosomes  in  the 
former  and  the  two  sets  of  hoogiana  and  Macrantha  chromosomes  in  the 
latter,  are  classical  examples  of  amphidiploid  arilbred  irises. 

The  modern  44-chromosome  hybrids  of  C.  G.  White  are  not  doubled  spe¬ 
cies  hybrids  but  derivatives  of  aril  and  tall  bearded  cultivars  of  very  mixed 
hybrid  ancestry.  As  shown  by  the  chromosomal  analyses  of  Dr.  Mitra  and 
myself  cited  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  typical  examples  of  these  hybrids  have  karyotypes 
of  the  sort  to  be  expected  if  they  were  derived  from  unreduced  gametes  of 
diploid  regeliocyclus  hybrids  lacking  the  longest  chromosome  of  the  regelia 
parent  combined  with  normally  reduced  gametes  of  tetraploid  tall  bearded 
cultivars  which  are  also  of  very  mixed  hybrid  ancestry.  Considering  their 
parentages  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  arilbreds  have  somewhat  reduced 
fertility  and  segregate  freely  in  advanced  generations,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wilkes. 
They  would  not  be  expected  to  breed  true  and  be  highly  fertile  as  are  typical 
amphidiploid  hybrids,  not  infrequently  considered  as  new  species  for  these 
reasons.  Segregation  and  recombination  of  oncocyclus  regelia  and  eupogon 
characteristics,  however,  would  be  expected  to  occur  freely  in  the  progenies 
of  these  44-chromosome  arilbreds  after  being  intercrossed  or  backcrossed  to 
tall  bearded  tetraploids.  In  advanced  generations  they  should  be  more  fertile 
as  genes  and  chromosomal  irregularities  responsible  for  their  initial  reduced 
fertility  are  eliminated.  From  Mr.  Wilkes’  comprehensive  review  of  the 
breeding  behavior  of  the  C.  G.  White  44-chromosome  hybrid  arilbreds  it  is 
apparent  that  these  expectations  are  being  realized. 

L.  F.  Randolph 

Dr.  Randolph  is  the  immediate  past  president  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  He 
served  fifteen  years  as  chairman  of  the  A/S  Scientific  Committee,  and  was  editor  of 
the  Society’s  comprehensive  book,  Garden  Irises  (see  inside  of  front  cover  of  this 
Bulletin).  He  is  now  Professor  Emeritus,  Department  of  Botany,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 


A  Reminder 

As  an  AIS  member  you  may  join  the  Sections  of  the 
Society  specializing  in  Japanese,  median,  Siberian,  and 
spuria  irises  (see  page  5),  and  receive  additional  pub¬ 
lications  in  these  fields.  Many  members  also  belong  to 
local  societies  affiliated  with  the  AIS  and  are  welcome  in 
special  societies  for  dwarf,  aril,  Louisiana,  and  other 
kinds  of  irises. 

You  may  also  join  a  round  robin  (correspondence) 
group;  see  page  54. 
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Some  Notes  on  Iris  Danfordiae 

Bee  Warburton 

Iris  danfordiae  is  a  beautiful  little  member  of  the  reticulata  group.  Its 
color  is  vivid  yellow  with  green  speckles;  if  it  could  be  crossed  with  the 
other  small  bulbous  irises  which  come  in  purples  and  blues,  the  result  should 
be  some  perfectly  lovely  and  variable  early-flowering  bulbs.  Even  apart 
from  the  color  it  doesn’t  look  much  like  the  others;  its  falls  are  shorter  and 
rounder,  its  standards  rudimentary,  about  the  size  of  a  dressmaker’s  pin,  and 
its  styles  are  short  and  wide  with  huge  crests  that  form  almost  a  rosette  in 
the  center  of  the  flower. 

In  his  monograph,  Dykes  says  that  no  known  hybrid  exists,  and  apparently 
this  still  holds,  but  he  offers  a  drawing  and  description  of  the  capsule  and 
seed.  Chromosome  studies  of  some  bulbous  material  of  the  danfordiae  type 
had  showed  that  it  is  a  triploid.  Its  stamens  at  times  have  rudimentary 
anthers,  but  ordinarily  have  short,  wide  anthers  with  pale-ivory  pollen  which 
dehisces  readily  and  looks  fertile;  but  this  pollen  has  apparently  refused  to 
fertilize  ovules  of  the  other  small  bulbous  irises.  The  stigmas  look  far  less 
fertile  than  the  pollen;  they  are  cleft  at  the  base  of  the  style  crests,  tightly 
pressed  against  the  styles,  and  do  not  stand  out  much  even  after  several  days. 
The  ovary  has  almost  no  bulge  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished  except  for  a 
slight  yellowing  at  the  base  of  the  perianth  tube,  although  is  actually  full  of 
well-formed  ovules.  The  ovary  is  tightly  clasped  by  two  tightly  rolled  spathes 
which  show  only  13  mm.  above  the  soil  surface  at  bloom  time,  equal  to  the 
foliage  which  starts  to  grow  after  bloom  begins.  The  spathes  are  greenish- 
yellow  above  ground,  blanched  beneath. 

Since  all  the  crosses  I  had  tried  or  heard  about  had  been  with  its  pollen, 
last  fall  I  lined  out  a  number  of  bulbs  in  the  field  where  all  the  crosses  are 
made,  and  with  them  I  lined  out  a  number  of  bulbs  of  the  type  Iris  reticu¬ 
lata;  this  spring  I  crossed  the  pollen  of  the  latter  onto  the  row  of  I.  danfordiae 
flowers,  pollinating  probably  three  dozen  during  a  spell  of  early  warmth  and 
good  crossing  weather.  I  also  crossed  pollen  of  I.  histrioides  onto  the  row  of 
reticulatas,  and  left  a  short  length  of  each  sort  unpollinated  as  a  check.  About 
six  of  the  reticulatas  set  capsules  and  I  was  very  disappointed  not  to  see  some 
in  the  danfordiae  row.  Reticulata  capsules  require  careful  watching,  as  they 
split  and  spill  their  seed  while  quite  green-looking.  The  seed  at  this  point 
are  half  brown  and  half  very  bright  green. 

While  I  was  collecting  these  pods  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  noted  at 
bloom  time  that  the  ovaries  were  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  won¬ 
dering  just  where  those  ovaries  were,  I  started  to  dig  with  my  fingernails, 
and  in  a  moment  I  was  madly  scrabbling  at  the  dry,  hard  soil  and  uncovering 
one  after  another  full  little  nut  about  two  inches  underground.  They  weren’t 
shaped  like  the  one  Dykes  drew,  which  was  broad  at  the  base  and  tapered 
at  the  tip,  but  were  all  very  acute  at  the  bottom,  round  out  at  the  top  and 
then  taper  into  the  tube;  they  have  thin  papery  skins  which  wrap  around 
each  seed.  Jo  Anne  Tufts  of  Jet  Lab  embryo-cultured  the  first  capsule  and 
found  an  embryo,  a  tiny  one.  The  seed  is  variable  in  size,  3-7  mm., 

Mrs.  Warburton  is  a  past  president  of  the  Median  Iris  Society  and  editor  of  the 
society’s  quarterly.  The  Medianite.  She  lives  in  W estboro,  Mass. 
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and  there  are  from  two  to  seven  per  pod.  The  capsules  are  2—2.5  cm.  in 
length,  and  1  cm.  in  diameter  near  the  apex.  The  base  of  the  capsule  was  in 
my  row  4.5—5  cm.  below  the  soil  surface,  and  depth  was  uniform  in  the 
row. 

These  were  the  first  reasonably  priced  danfordiae  that  I  had  seen  offered, 
and  since  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  triploid  wouldn’t  be  the  only  form  of  a 
species,  it  may  be  that  new  botanical  collections  have  given  us  more  fertile 
material  to  work  with.  Anyway,  iris  species  named  for  women  don’t  grow 
on  every  vine,  so  come  on  gals,  let’s  cook  up  a  new  batch  of  hybrid  bulbs 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Danford. 

Guest  Irises  for  1966  AIS  Convention 

The  Garden  State  Iris  Society,  the  regional  organization  of  Region  19, 
will  be  host  to  the  1966  national  meeting  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  We 
wish  to  extend  to  the  hybridizers  an  invitation  to  send  guest  irises  for  this 
convention.  The  following  rules  will  apply: 

1.  Guest  irises  will  be  received  from  July  1  through  September  15,  1964. 

2.  The  following  data  should  accompany  each  rhizome: 

a.  The  hybridizer’s  name  and  full  address, 

b.  Name  or  seedling  number  of  each  rhizome, 

c.  Full  description  of  each  iris. 

3.  All  guest  irises  will  be  grown  in  tour  gardens  and  displayed  under  the 
name  of  the  hybridizer. 

4.  All  guest  irises  and  all  increase  will  remain  the  property  of  the  hybridizer. 

5.  Following  the  convention,  all  stock  (including  all  increase)  sent  through 
the  Guest  Iris  Committee  shall  be  returned  to  the  hybridizer  or  disposed 
of  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  hybridizer. 

All  guest  irises  will  be  grown  by  experienced  gardeners  who  are  members 
of  the  American  Iris  Society,  and  will  be  given  the  same  wonderful  care  shown 
to  those  iris  guests  of  our  first  National  meeting  in  1961.  It  is  understood 
that  our  gardeners  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any  rhizome  due  to 
causes  beyond  their  control. 

All  rhizomes  and  correspondence  concerning  guest  iris  should  be  sent  to: 

Mrs.  Jessie  Gatty,  Chairman,  Guest  Iris  Committee, 

5-22  Hazel  Place,  Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey,  07410. 

Master  Display  of  Guest  Irises  Planned 

Taking  a  leaf  out  of  Denver’s  book,  Region  19  will  arrange  for  at  least  one 
plant  of  each  guest  iris  submitted  through  the  Region’s  Guest  Iris  Committee 
to  be  displayed  in  one  master  guest  garden.  Dr.  Fred  Knocke  has  agreed  to 
provide  the  space  and  his  always  excellent  growing  conditions  to  make  this  a 
feature  of  the  1966  Convention. 

All  guest  iris  rhizomes  and  correspondence  are  to  be  sent  initially  to  Mrs. 
Jessie  Gatty,  Guest  Iris  Chairman.  Single  rhizomes  of  each  variety  so  received 
will  be  planted  as  part  of  Dr.  Knocke’s  large  tour  garden.  Any  additional 
rhizomes  will  be  distributed  among  the  other  tour  gardens.  In  this  manner 
we  expect  all  guest  varieties  to  be  observable  in  one  place,  and  many  to  be 
shown  growing  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  in  gardens  of  radically 
differing  types  and  sizes. 
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Soil  Fertility  for  Irises 

Ferris  D.  Gaskill 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
adequate  and  balanced  fertility  in  securing  the  best  results  in  both  plant 
growth  and  flowering  response  in  the  iris  garden. 

Our  own  position  in  this  matter  can  best  be  expressed  by  quoting  from 
the  preface  to  the  book  Tivo  Little  Savages,  written  by  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton  about  1911.  I  do  not  recall  his  source  of  the  quotation.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Because  I  have  known  the  torments  of  Thirst, 

I  would  dig  a  well  that  others  may  drink. 

In  that  spirit  I  shall  attempt  in  this  article  by  drawing  upon  my  own 
experiences  and  the  results  of  recorded  tests  and  experiments  conducted 
through  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  various  State  Experiment 
Stations,  and  eminent  agronomists,  to  furnish  information  which  may  be  of 
help  to  those  dissatisfied  with  the  present  performance  of  their  plants.  Con¬ 
clusions  based  on  theory  only  have  been  carefully  avoided,  as  have  exaggera¬ 
tions.  Many  points  have  not  been  fully  covered,  as  a  complete  coverage  of 
the  science  of  soils  and  fertility  would  necessitate  many  volumes,  indeed  a 
whole  library.  To  those  who  would  pursue  the  subject  further,  and  this  we 
heartily  recommend,  we  suggest  the  1957  yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  titled  Soils.  This  in  itsself  gives  comprehensive  coverage, 
and  further  provides  information  as  to  where  still  greater  enlightenment  may 
be  found.  We  acknowledge  assistance  from  these  sources  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  comparative  dearth  of  publicity  covering 
valid  experiments  concerned  directly  with  soil  fertility  for  irises  should  not 
deter  us  from  making  use  of  the  facts  discovered  in  such  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  with  other  plants,  and  which  have  led  to  generally  and  amazingly 
improved  performance.  We  do  not  subscribe  to  a  theory  that  places  irises 
in  a  class  apart  from  other  common  perennials  and  brands  them  as  a  capricious 
and  difficult  plant  to  grow.  I  do  recognize  that  many  gardeners  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  a  city  lot  or  even  a  small  suburban  area  can  present  many 
problems,  as  the  location  was  chosen  for  many  compelling  reasons  other  than 
its  suitability  for  a  flower  garden.  Neither  do  we  intend  or  desire  to  enter 
into  any  controversy  over  the  relative  desirability  or  effectiveness  of  other 
means  to  achieve  satisfactory  results,  if  they  be  at  variance  with  suggestions 
we  will  make. 

The  first  requisite  for  growing  irises  successfully  is  a  soil  in  proper  physical 
condition  with  suitable  and  adequate  exposure  to  light  and  air.  It  must  have 
suitable  elevation  to  eliminate  flooding,  and  still  not  be  subject  to  appreciable 
erosion.  Deep,  loose,  friable  soil  of  such  nature  that  it  will  absorb  and 
retain  natural  and  supplied  moisture,  with  minimum  compaction  and  runoff, 

Mr.  Gaskill  is  an  iris  hobbyist,  breeder,  and  garden  judge.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  North  Cook  County,  Illinois,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District.  His  iris 
planting  was  visited  by  A/S  members  who  attended  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago 
last  month. 
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admitting  air  and  promoting  abundant  root  growth  must  be  secured,  either  by 
renovation  of  existing  soil  where  practicable,  or  by  its  removal  and  replace¬ 
ment.  A  soil  with  reasonably  balanced  amounts  of  clay,  sand,  and  humus 
can  be  modified  to  meet  the  above  specifications  through  the  addition  of 
considerable  quantities  of  compost,  manure,  or  crop  residues,  old  hay,  etc. 
The  ideal  to  be  sought  by  this  means  is  a  soil  containing  many  small  aggre¬ 
gates  ranging  from  buckshot  to  pea  size,  the  pore  space  being  occupied  by 
half  air  and  half  water.  Our  personal  aversion  to  barnyard  manure,  unless 
extremely  well  aged,  arises  from  its  usual  excessive  content  of  weed  and  grass 
seeds  which  will  result  in  an  infestation  of  the  garden  soil  for  some  years. 
We  suspect  that  much  of  the  soft  rot  attributed  to  the  use  of  manure  is  in 
fact  due  to  injury  to  the  plants  while  removing  grass  and  weeds,  the  growth 
of  which  almost  inevitably  follows  its  use. 

Our  aim  is  to  produce  plants  typically  strong  and  healthy  in  growth  and 
profuse  in  bloom.  Plants  growing  in  soils  with  a  deficiency  of  certain  elements, 
or  a  lack  of  balance  in  elements,  may  show  stunted  growth,  a  dearth  of 
flowers,  or  signs  of  sickness  in  leaves,  stems,  flowers,  or  seed  pods.  Our  at¬ 
tention  should  be  directed  to  relieving  these  deficiences  or  a  state  of  im¬ 
balance  by  the  addition  or  the  withholding  of  nutrient  elements  or  correctives. 
We  do  not  advocate  tinkering  with  soils,  but  rather  basing  our  actions  on  a 
careful  determination  of  the  soil’s  actual  needs. 

To  proceed  intelligently  in  this  latter  purpose  we  must  first  diagnose  any 
symptoms  present,  determine  the  degree  of  deficiency  or  excess,  and  calcu¬ 
late  the  amount  of  the  fertilizing  element  or  corrective  required.  A  laboratory 
test  for  soil  pH  is  a  valuable  guide,  as  are  also,  to  some  extent,  tests  for  the 
quantity  of  each  of  the  macronutrients  in  the  soil.  Most  of  the  micronutrients 
are  necessary  and  present  in  such  minute  amounts  in  both  soil  and  plant 
tissue  that  tests  are  difficult  and  often  inaccurate  because  of  difficulty  in 
computation  on  small  samples  and  contamination  by  tools  and  containers 
used  in  such  tests.  We  believe  a  practical  and  effective  way  to  determine 
deficiencies  and  excesses  after  a  proper  pH  or  degree  of  soil  acidity  is 
obtained,  is  by  carefully  observing  the  growth  and  flowering  characteristics  of 
the  plants  themselves.  The  corrective  measures  may  be  pursued  by  adding 
quantities  of  the  elements  apparently  lacking  and  carefully  checking  the 
ensuing  results. 

The  term  pH  is  used  as  an  expression  of  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the 
soil  solutions.  As  we  shall  point  out  later,  this  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  our  purpose.  The  scale  ranges  from  0  to  14;  at 
pH  7  the  soil  solution  is  neutral.  Values  below  7  indicate  an  acid  solution. 
Above  7  denotes  alkaline  solutions.  The  pH  scale  is  based  on  logarithms  of 
the  concentrations  of  the  hydrogen  (acid)  ions  and  the  hydroxyl  (alkaline) 
ions.  A  pH  5  solution  has  10  times  the  hydrogen  ions  concentration  of  a 
pH  6  solution.  A  pH  4  solution  has  10  times  more  hydrogen  ions  than  one  of 
pH  5;  and  10  times  10,  or  100  times  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  a 
solution  of  pH  6. 

k  oi  standai d  tall  beaided  iiises  a  pH  6.5  to  pH  7.0  or  slightly  higher  seems 
advisable.  For  Japanese  irises,  and  perhaps  some  other  species,  the  pH 
must  definitely  be  kept  under  pH  7.0.  We  suggest  in  cases  where  either 
extremely  high  or  low  pH  is  suspected,  a  test  be  made  by  the  gardener  or  a 
competent  person  to  ascertain  the  facts.  To  raise  the  pH  from  5.5  to  6.5 
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High  Above 

A  sky-blue  self  by  DeForest  introduced  in  1961. 


in  the  average  soil  prepared  as  we  outlined  in  previous  paragraphs,  we  would 
suggest  the  use  of  5  pounds  of  finely  ground  dolomitic  limestone  to  each  100 
square  feet.  The  dolomitic  limestone  is  preferred  to  other  forms  as  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  the  active  agent  in  reducing  soil 
acidity,  it  contains  magnesium  carbonate,  which  will  supply  a  major  nutrient 
requirement  (magnesium).  Furthermore,  since  dolomitic  limestone  becomes 
nearly  insoluble  at  pH  7  or  higher,  the  danger  of  overliming  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

To  lower  the  pH  from  above  pH  7  to  a  range  of  pH  6.5  to  pH  7.0,  we  sug¬ 
gest  a  trial  of  1  quart  of  ordinary  powdered  sulphur  to  each  100  square  feet. 
The  presence  of  a  high  percentage  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  appears  to 
act  as  a  buffer  against  extreme  effects  of  both  lime  and  sulphur,  so  some 
experimental  work  by  the  gardener  is  not  as  risky  as  might  at  first  appear. 
Tests  made  and  showing  apparent  pH  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  about 
soil  acidity  as  there  is  a  store  of  potential  hydrogen  (acid)  ions  held  in  a 
relatively  inactive  form  in  non-ionized  molecules  on  the  surfaces  of  the  soil 
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particles.  It  may  be  necessary  therefore  to  add  more  limestone  later  as  these 
molecules  become  ionized  and  thus  add  more  acidity  to  the  soil  solution. 

When  either  limestone  or  sulphur  are  added  to  the  soil  they  should  be 
immediately  incorporated  in  the  top  7  or  8  inches  of  the  soil,  the  area  of 
maximum  root  penetration,  preferably  a  month  or  more  before  planting  is 
done.  If  applied  to  an  existing  planting  of  irises,  a  shallower  depth  of  ap¬ 
plication  is  necessary  to  follow,  and  these  elements  should  be  kept  at  least  a 
few  inches  away  from  the  rhizomes.  We  do  not  advise  applying  simultaneous¬ 
ly  with  most  of  the  other  fertilizing  elements  as  in  some  cases  this  may  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  solubility  of  certain  elements. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  nutrient  elements  which 
are  commonly  divided  into  two  classes:  macronutrients,  required  in  com¬ 
paratively  large  amounts,  and  micronutrients,  often  termed  trace  elements 
as  they  are  required  in  small,  and  in  some  cases  minute,  amounts.  There  are 
many  other  elements  which  are  at  times  found  both  in  plant  tissues  and  in 
the  soil,  which  have  not  been  proven  essential  to  proper  plant  growth.  In 
fairness  it  should  be  added  that  there  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  some  of 
these  may  not  be  beneficial,  though  some  have  been  proven  to  be  positively 
detrimental  at  least  when  present  in  the  soil  and  consumed  in  excess  quanti¬ 
ties  or  as  a  replacement  in  the  absence  or  shortage  of  essential  and  beneficial 
elements.  For  example:  We  have  evidence  that  traces  of  aluminum  may  be 
essential  to  some  plants.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  any  deficiency  as  most 
soils  contains  relatively  large  amounts,  and  it  can  become  toxic  in  acid  soils. 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  sound  reason  advanced  for  adding  elements  to  a 
soil  already  containing  adequate  or  excessive  amounts  of  them. 

The  recognized  macronutrients  are— carbon  (C),  hydrogen  (H),  oxygen 
(O),  nitrogen  (N),  phosphorus  (P),  potassium  (K) ,  sulphur  (S),  calcium 
( Ca ) ,  magnesium  (Mg). 

Carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are  secured  by  the  plants  to  meet  their 
needs  from  the  air  and  water.  Their  availability  to  the  plants  is  enhanced 
by  providing  for  adequate  sunlight,  moisure,  and  a  high  level  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil  which  releases  carbon  dioxide  in  its  decomposition. 

Nitrogen  is  required  by  plants  in  rather  large  amounts  in  plant  cells  for 
reproduction,  growth,  and  respiration.  A  deficiency  is  indicated  in  yellowing, 
dwarfing,  and  dropping  of  leaves.  It  is  lost  through  leaching  in  humid  sec¬ 
tions,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  utilized  by  the  growing  plants. 

Phosphorus  is  essential  particularly  in  the  young  growing  parts  of  the 
plant,  in  flowers  and  seeds.  Symptoms  of  deficiency  first  appear  in  the  lower 
or  older  leaves  as  a  lack  of  chlorophyll,  a  change  to  an  unnatural  color  in  the 
leaves. 

Potassium  is  essential  for  basic  functions  of  the  plant  and  its  perpetuation. 
It  increases  the  rigidity  of  the  stalks  and  enhances  size,  color,  and  substance 
of  flowers.  A  deficiency  may  be  difficult  to  detect,  but  if  the  plants  are  small 
in  size  and  weak,  with  poor  roots,  a  shortage  of  this  element  may  be  sus¬ 
pected.  Soluble  potassium  is  subject  to  leaching  in  humid  sections. 

Our  own  basic  method  of  supplying  the  needs  of  these  three— nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potassium— is  to  apply  a  commercial  10-10-10  analysis 
fertilizer.  For  a  soil  of  average  fertility  and  with  an  abundance  of  organic 
matter,  we  recommend  the  application  of  2  to  3  pounds  per  100  square  feet, 
and  this  to  be  well  worked  into  the  top  7  or  8  inches  of  soil  two  weeks  or 
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more  before  planting.  On  established  plantings,  one-half  of  this  amount  may 
be  applied  in  early  spring,  and  the  other  half  one  month  after  bloom,  keeping 
the  fertilizer  well  away  from  the  rhizomes.  Plant  growth  or  flowering  re¬ 
sponse  may  indicate  the  advisability  of  a  change  in  proportions  of  the  three 
elements,  which  can  be  effected  by  changing  to  another  formula.  Those  op¬ 
posed  to  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  may  substitute  organic  fertilizers  of 
the  same  analyses  or  in  varying  quantities  to  approximate  the  above  amounts. 
We  ourselves  have  experienced  difficulty  in  achieving  a  proper  balance 
through  the  exclusive  use  of  organic  fertilizers.  We  have  had  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  chemical  fertilizers  in  combination  with  proper  soil 
physical  condition  and  adequate  moisture. 

Sulphur  is  an  important  element,  many  plants  using  as  much  sulphur  as 
phosphorus.  Deficiencies  may  result  in  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  nitrogen 
deficiency.  Such  deficienees  are  rare,  however,  as  there  may  be  much  sulphur 
in  the  air  in  the  form  of  sulphur  dioxide  from  smoke  and  fumes.  Much  is 
released  from  decaying  organic  matter,  and  when  commercial  fertilizers  are 
used,  much  is  added  in  this  form. 

Magnesium  is  necessary  and  important  to  plant  growth.  An  atom  of  mag¬ 
nesium  is  the  central  part  of  every  chlorophyll  molecule  in  cells  of  green 
leaves.  Therefore  it  has  a  vital  part  in  the  photosynthetic  process.  A  deficiency 
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is  manifested  by  a  general  yellowing  of  leaves,  and  is  sometimes  induced  by 
an  excess  of  pure  calcium  or  any  excess  of  potassium.  If  dolomitic  limestone 
is  not  used  and  magnesium  deficiency  is  indicated,  we  suggest  applying  Vz 
cupful  of  Epsom  salts  per  100  square  feet.  An  excess  will  not  be  toxic  to  the 
plants. 

Calcium  is  necessary  not  alone  to  correct  acidity  as  before  explained,  but 
is  used  in  the  plants  as  an  essential  nutrient.  It  combines  with  plant  pectin 
to  form  calcium  pectate,  a  cementing  material  between  cells.  A  deficiency  of 
calcium  is  first  indicated  in  a  distortion  of  the  cells  in  growing  points  of 
shoots  and  roots.  The  roots  particularly  must  have  a  constant  supply  of 
available  calcium  right  at  their  tips.  We  have  previously  indicated  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  and  safety  in  using  finely  ground  dolomitic  limestone  to  supply 
this  element. 

The  micronutrients  proven  essential  to  plant  growth  are— iron  (Fe),  man¬ 
ganese  (Mn),  zinc  (Zn),  copper  (Cu),  molydenum  (Mo),  boron  (B),  and 
chlorine  (Cl). 

Green  plants  also  contain  sodium,  iodine,  and  cobalt,  which  are  essential 
to  animal  life  but  have  not  been  found  to  be  essential  to  green  plants.  Others 
of  the  some  92  natural  elements  may  at  times  be  found  in  either  green  or 
dried  plants  in  varying  amounts.  Some  of  these,  such  as  lead  and  arsenic, 
may  be  present  and  available  in  a  soluble  form  in  the  soil  in  such  quantities 
as  to  be  actually  toxic  to  the  plant.  Others  which  may  be  occasionally  found 
in  amounts  sufficient  to  cause  toxicity  are  barium  and  nickel. 

Iron  performs  as  a  catalyst  in  the  production  of  chlorophyll.  Therefore, 
you  can  recognize  a  deficiency  of  available  iron  by  observing  a  light  color 
in  the  tissue  between  the  veins  in  new  growing  leaves.  Often  the  color  is 
almost  white.  We  have  found  this  most  easily  seen  in  young,  rapidly-growing, 
transplanted  seedlings,  where  there  was  apparently  a  lack  of  available  iron  in 
the  soil.  A  quick  correction  was  effected  by  application  of  iron  in  soluble 
form.  Iron  deficiencies  are  common  in  highly  alkaline  soils  as  it  becomes 
unavailable,  even  if  present  in  adequate  amounts,  so  we  would  suggest  a  re¬ 
check  on  the  pH.  Undoubtedly  the  most  effective  means  for  a  rapid  correc¬ 
tion  of  a  serious  iron  deficiency  is  by  using  iron  chelates,  which  are  available 
under  various  trade  names.  These  may  be  applied  to  the  soil  according  to 
the  manufacturer’s  directions.  Iron  sulphate  may  be  used  in  quantities  of  1 
to  2  cupfuls  per  100  square  feet  but  is  slower  in  becoming  effective  than 
the  chelates.  Iron  in  excess  amounts  is  not  toxic  to  the  plants. 

Manganese  is  an  essential  helpmate  to  iron  in  the  distribution  of  chloro¬ 
phyll;  therefore  a  deficiency  is  indicated  by  a  concentration  of  chlorophyll  in 
portions  of  the  leaves,  notably  in  the  area  of  the  veins.  Manganese  may  be 
supplied  by  applying  a  tablespoonful  of  manganese  sulphate  per  100  square 
feet.  Too  high  levels  of  manganese  may  induce  the  plants  to  use  it  in  place 
of  iron  to  their  detriment,  though  this  danger  of  toxicity  of  manganese  is 
greatest  in  acid  soils. 

Zinc  is  necessary  for  a  normal  growth  of  the  plant  and  for  seed  formation. 
A  deficiency  results  in  stunting  and  deformation  of  plants  and  seed  pods. 
Zinc  may  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  zinc  sulphate— one  tablespoonful  per  100 
square  feet— or  with  zinc  chelates  available  from  several  manufacturers.  Zinc 
reaches  the  soil  through  spray  residues  when  fungicides  containing  zinc  are 
used.  It  becomes  toxic  only  when  present  in  great  excess  from  closeness  to 
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zinc  smelters  or  in  other  very  unusual  conditions. 

Copper  assists  in  maintaining  vigor  in  growing  plants.  Perhaps  the  most 
common  signs  of  a  deficiency  are  general  lack  of  vigor  and  some  die-back 
and  drying  up  of  leaves  and  shoots,  and  a  lessening  of  the  normal  green  color. 
Few  soils  have  a  deficiency,  but  where  it  is  suspected,  copper  sulphate  may 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  2  teaspoonfuls  per  100  square  feet.  Copper 
persists  for  a  long  time  in  the  soil  and  should  not  be  applied  in  excessive 
amounts  as  it  then  becomes  toxic  to  plants. 

Molydenum  is  required  by  plants  in  minute  amounts  and  has  been  most 
essential  to  legumes  as  a  requirement  of  the  root  nodule  bacteria.  Its  de¬ 
ficiency  is  most  common  in  strongly  acid  soils.  Its  lack  in  the  soils  is  indi¬ 
cated  above-ground  by  stunting  and  a  yellow-green  color  in  the  leaves.  One- 
half  teaspoonful  of  sodium  molybdate  per  100  square  feet  is  adequate  to 
provide  for  even  the  legumes  sensitive  to  its  lack. 

Boron  is  essential  for  producing  normal  bloom,  stalks,  flowers,  and  seed. 
Its  deficiency  is  indicated  by  a  stunting  of  the  stalks  and  failure  to  produce 
normally  filled  seed  pods  when  other  conditions  are  normal.  Borax  is  one  of 
the  oldest  weed-killers  known,  with  boron  as  its  active  ingredient.  An  excess 
in  the  soil  will  act  unfavorably  upon  our  desirable  plants.  Therefore  not  more 
than  1  to  2  tablespoonsfuls  of  borax  should  be  applied  per  100  square  feet 
of  soil,  and  our  instructions  (below)  for  acquiring  even  distribution  must  be 
carefully  adhered  to. 

Chlorine  is  believed  present  in  all  soils  in  adequate  quantities  so  we  will 
not  discuss  it  here. 

As  the  above  micronutrients  or  trace  elements  are  to  be  applied  in  such 
small  quantities  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  mix  them  with  bulkier  fertilizer 
or  sand  in  order  to  assure  even  distribution. 

Garden  irises  as  well  as  other  plants  are  unable  to  utilize  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility  in  the  soil  unless  adequate  moisture  is  available.  If  natural  sources  fail 
to  provide  this  condition,  then  supplemental  watering  is  just  one  of  the 
necessary  cultural  practices  which  the  successful  gardener  must  employ. 

We  realize  the  above  suggestions  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
gardener  whose  garden  is  subject  to  extreme  conditions  such  as  excessive 
salinity  or  comparable  handicaps.  These  are  specialized  cases  which  must 
be  diagnosed  and  treated  through  assistance  of  capable  agronomists  available 
at  most  of  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations;  neither  will  they  produce 
satisfactory  results  if  the  plantings  are  made  with  diseased  rhizomes  or  rhi¬ 
zomes  inferior  in  other  respects.  With  the  abundance  of  strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  iris  rhizomes  available,  there  is  little  necessity  for  either  distributing 
or  acquiring  plants  lacking  in  these  qualities. 


NEW  FAMILY  LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  B.  Hale,  La  Grange,  Ga. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Wall,  Wichita,  Kans. 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Credits  for  all  photographs  (except  “ex  officio”  photographs)  in  this  issue 
may  be  found  on  page  3. 
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Possible  Mode  of  Inheritance  of  the  Signal  Spot 

in  Aril  bred  Irises 

Kenneth  K.  Kidd 

In  the  oncocyclus  irises,  the  signal  is  a  spot  of  color  in  the  center  of  the 
fall,  the  outer  perianth  segment.  This  feature  also  appears  in  many 
hybrids  derived  from  oncocyclus  species  and  is  particularly  noticeable  among 
hybrids  derived  from  species  of  the  Subsection  Iris  and  species  of  the  Sub¬ 
sections  Oncocyclus  and/or  Hexapogon— arilbred  irises1  (Fig.  1).  A  survey 
of  the  literature  has  yielded  no  relevant  information  on  the  genetics  of  the 
signal. 

Observation  of  several  C.  G.  White  arilbreds  and  their  seedlings  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  hypothesis  concerning  the  inheritance  of  the  signal  spot  in  this 
group  of  hybrids. 

Observations 

The  parental  clones  involved  were  Imam  Salah,  Imam  Ahmid,  Imaret 
(Kalifa  Gulnare  X  Imam  Ahmid),  Kalifa  Gulnare,  and  Sal  Im  1-9 
(Imam  Salah  X  Imaret).  Imam  Salah  has  a  large  round  spot  of  color  as 
does  its  seedling,  Sal  Im  1-9.  Both  Kalifa  Gulnare  and  Imaret  have  little 
more  than  a  small  streak  of  color  at  the  tip  of  the  beard.  Imam  Ahmid  has 
no  signal.  (No  parentages  are  known  for  the  C.  G.  White  varieties,  nor  is 
any  information  available  to  indicate  whether  these  varieties  are  true-breeding, 
since  they  are  highly  self-incompatible.) 

Seedling  Populations:  No  significant  variation  was  observed  within  a 
clone.  All  variation  in  signal  size  occurs  among  the  clones  of  a  particular 
hybrid  population.  The  products  of  reciprocal  crosses  were  indistinguishable 
from  each  other. 

Kalifa  Gulnare  X  Imam  Ahmid:  Approximately  30  percent  of  the  49 
seedlings  observed  and  reported2-3  have  no  signal,  while  the  remainder  have 
small  or  streaklike  signals.  Signal  size  varies  from  larger  than  that  of  Kalifa 
Gulnare  to  a  small  line  of  color  similar  to  that  in  Imaret. 

Imam  Salah  X  Imaret:  All  seedlings  were  reported2  to  have  signals.  Many 
clones  produce  flowers  with  signals  as  large  as  those  of  Imam  Salah.  Signals 
in  the  remainder  are  smaller  in  size,  but  vary  considerably  from  one  clone  to 
the  other. 

Imam  Ahmid  X  Sal  Im  1-9:  Signals  were  observed  in  all  35  seedlings. 
Sizes  range  from  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  Sal  Im  1-9  or  Imah  Salah  to  a 
small  line  of  color  at  the  tip  of  the  beard. 

Discussion 

Among  the  seedlings  from  Kalifa  Gulnare  X  Imam  Ahmid  and  the 
reciprocal  cross,  the  occurrence  of  two  types  of  clones,  one  producing  flowers 
with  small  signals,  the  other  with  no  signals,  suggests  genic  recombination. 
Since  the  signal  of  some  seedlings  was  larger  than  that  of  Kalifa  Gulnare, 
multifactorial  inheritance  appears  unlikely,  but  cannot  be  ruled  out  by  this 
data  or  any  other  available.  All  seedlings  from  Imam  Ahmid  X  Sal  Im  1-9 

Mr.  Kidd  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  City  of  Hope 
Medical  Center,  Cuarte,  California. 
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Fig.  1.  A  diagrammatic  view  of  an  arilbred  iris  show¬ 
ing  the  signal  spot. 


having  signals  indicates  dominance  of  the  factor  for  signal.  However,  the 
fact  that  each  of  these  seedlings  has  a  signal  smaller  than  that  in  Sal  Im  1-9 
suggests  incomplete  dominance. 

A  simple  genetic  mechanism  that  can  account  for  the  observations  would  be 
a  dominant  factor,  Signal  (S),  which  is  responsible  for  the  signal.  S  would 
probably  behave  as  a  diploid  factor,  consistent  with  the  presumed  amphidiploid 
nature  of  these  hybrids4-5.  The  homozygous  recessive,  ss,  would  produce  no 
signal;  the  homozygous  dominant,  SS,  would  produce  a  large  round  signal 
spot;  the  heterozygote,  Ss,  would  produce  a  signal  of  intermediate  size. 

Variation  in  the  heterozygote  may  be  dictated  by  a  single  modifying  gene, 
M,  acting  specifically  on  the  heterozygous  signal,  Ss.  Thus,  in  SsMM,  the 


Fig.  2.  Four  types  of  signals  and  the  hypothesized  genotypes  responsible  for  each. 
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Fig.  3.  The  hypothesized  segregation  of  the  genotypes  and  phenotypes  of  the  vari¬ 
eties  and  seedling  populations  involved  in  the  study.  This  model  is  based  on  only 
one  modifier  affecting  size;  but  others  are  likely  to  exist. 
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signal  would  be  a  collection  of  connected  streaks  of  color  around  the  beard 
tip,  an  effect  close  to  that  of  the  homozygous  signal,  SS.  Correspondingly, 
Mm  would  produce  a  signal  composed  of  several  small  streaks  of  color,  and 
mm  would  produce  only  one  small  line  of  color  at  the  beard  tip.  This  model 
explains  much  of  the  variation  found  in  signal  size  (Fig.  2).  No  data  are 
available  on  factors  such  as  color  and  oncocycluslike  dotting  which  also  affect 
the  appearance  of  the  signal. 

An  almost  identical  genetic  situation  exists  in  mice  with  the  dominant 
spotting  gene,  W\  WW  produces  an  all-white  coat  color,  and  ww  produces 
the  wild-type  black  coat.  As  the  result  of  action  by  a  series  of  modifiers,  Ww 
produces  coats  with  many  different  degrees  of  spotting:  some  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  black,  some  almost  white,  many  are  intermediate.  Thus,  a  series  of 
modifiers  produces  in  the  heterozygote  an  almost  complete  gradient  of  types 
between  the  two  homozygotes.  This  mechanism  appears  very  similar  to  that 
involved  in  signal  inheritance  in  the  arilbred  irises.  For  our  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  a  hypothesis  was  based  on  one  modifier  which  accounts  for  much  of  the 
variation  observed. 

The  behavior  and  appearance  of  the  observed  varieties  and  their  seedlings 
suggest  the  following  genotypes: 


Imam  Ahmid: 

ssMm 

Imam  Salah: 

SSMm 

Kalifa  Gulnare: 

Ssmm 

Imaret: 

Ssmm 

Sal  Im  1-9: 

SSMm 

Figure  3  shows  how  these  genotypes  would  segregate  to  account  for  the 
various  types  of  offspring  observed.  This  hypothesis  also  predicts  the  follow¬ 
ing  genotypes  for  other  arilbred  varieties: 


Arjuna  Aga: 

Ssmm 

Imam  Adib: 

SsMm 

Jabal  Kerak: 

SsMm 

Kalifa  Baltis: 

SsMm 

Khalil  Effendi: 

Ssmm 

Several  crosses  can  be  made  to  test  this  hypothesis.  Imam  Salah  X  Kalifa 
Gulnare  should  yield  approximately  equal  numbers  of  full  round  signals  and 
small  signals.  The  small  signals  should  fall  into  two  types,  the  SsMm  and 
Ssmm  Fig.  2.  Imaret  X  Kalifa  Gulnare  should  yield  an  approximate 
1:2:1  ratio  of  large  signals,  heterozygous  signals,  and  no  signals.  All  heter¬ 
ozygous  signals  would  be  of  the  very  small  mm  type  (Fig.  2).  Imam  Ahmid 
X  Imam  Salah  should  produce  only  the  intermediate  types  of  signals,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  very  large  to  the  very  small. 

Conclusion  and  Summary 

A  dominant  factor,  S,  with  a  modifier,  M,  affecting  the  heterozygote,  Ss, 
is  proposed  as  the  simplest  probable  explanation  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
signal  spot  in  the  arilbred  irises. 

Special  Note 

Hybridizers  who  have  detailed  information  on  crosses  pertinent  to  this 
study  are  urged  to  communicate  with  the  author. 
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William  Mohr— A  Profile 

Roy  L.  Oliphant 

In  1852  the  rotting  hulks  of  derelict  ships  in  San  Francisco’s  Bay  still  could 
point  up  the  lure  of  the  mining  camps.  The  crew  of  a  newly  arrived  whaler, 
pausing  scarcely  long  enough  to  scuttle  their  ship,  made  off  for  “the  diggings.” 
That  is,  all  of  the  crew  but  one.  A  young  crewman  from  Schleswig-Holstein 
preferred  to  trust  his  future  to  the  soil  and  he  found  work  on  a  ranch  in  the 
fertile,  pleasant  land  east  of  The  Bay.  The  rancher  soon  was  persuaded  to 
sell  two  hundred  acres  (once  part  of  the  Castro  Rancho)  to  his  employee.  On 
these  acres  the  young  man,  who  was  destined  to  name  one  of  his  sons  “William 
Mohr,”  founded  his  home  place,  the  Mohr  home  ranch,  which  in  the  course 
of  the  years  woidd  increase  to  six  hundred  acres. 

William  Mohr  was  born  here  in  1871  and  here  he  lived  out  his  life.  He 
went  to  school  in  the  nearby  community  of  Mt.  Eden  and  for  many  years 
served  as  secretary  of  the  District  Board. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  was  the  center  of  a  large  branch  of  the  Mohr  family  and 
William  Mohr  was  persuaded  to  attend  a  golden  wedding  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion  there  in  1907.  The  celebrants  had  a  granddaughter,  Alfreda  Marie  Mohr. 
In  1909  or  1911  (dates  grow  dim  with  the  passing  years)  William  Mohr  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Davenport,  returning  to  Mt.  Eden  with  Alfreda,  his  cousin, 
as  his  bride. 

Their  marriage  was  a  happy  one.  William  Mohr  tended  to  be  shy  and  re¬ 
served,  and  Alfreda  had  the  cheerful  energetic  nature  needed  to  counteract 
his  shyness. 

William  Mohr  became  interested  in  gardening  while  still  a  boy.  After  he 
was  grown  and  had  taken  over  the  ranch,  he  leased  most  of  it  to  truck  garden¬ 
ers  who  valued  the  rich  soil,  but  he  reserved  some  sixty  acres  for  his  own 

Reprinted  from  the  Spring  1959  issue  of  the  Region  14  Bulletin.  Mr.  Oliphant, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  the  Regional  Vice  President  for  Region  14. 
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experiments  in  plant-breeding  work.  Two  or  three  acres  around  the  house 
were  kept  as  an  informal  garden,  filled  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  shrubs. 
Professor  Sidney  B.  Mitchell  wrote  of  the  drifts  of  alstroemerias  lovely  as 
azaleas,  under  the  trees,  of  the  tree  peonies  and  wisteria,  of  the  calochortus 
and  other  bulbs.  There  was  much  to  see  in  the  garden  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Mohr  brought  in  plants  and  shrubs  from  all  over  the  world.  If  the  plants 
themselves  were  not  available,  he  grew  them  from  seed.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  bulbs  and  raised  many  kinds  from  seed. 

Whatever  William  Mohr  did  he  did  well,  and  his  interests  were  varied. 
Hand-hammered  iron  work  was  a  hobby.  He  repaired  his  own  automobiles, 
buying  an  extra  one  to  serve  as  a  source  of  spare  parts  for  the  others.  When 
combination  locks  were  needed  on  some  of  his  outbuildings,  he  designed  his 
own— and  they  are  still  in  working  order  today.  He  painted  in  oils  and  tried 
his  hand  at  photography. 

Improvement  of  varieties  of  grain  and  grasses  (particularly  timothy)  ab¬ 
sorbed  much  of  Mohr’s  time.  He  supplied  the  neighboring  farms  with  seeds 
for  commercial  plantings  of  his  strain  of  wheat.  Diseases  of  grains  and  grasses 
also  interested  him  and  he  worked  on  these  with  Professor  E.  O.  Essig.  The 
Agricultural  Department  gave  him  some  of  its  first  importations  of  orange  trees. 

In  gardening,  Mohr  developed  fine  varieties  of  daffodils  and  tulips  and  at 
one  time  or  another  had  hybridized  pelargoniums,  carnations,  amaryllis,  cri- 
nums  and  polyanthus  primroses  (he  had  a  very  fine  strain  of  these  which  he 
improved  from  year  to  year) . 

It  was  only  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  that  Mohr  became  interested  in 
hybridizing  irises,  although  this  interest  soon  became  an  absorbing  one.  Char¬ 
acteristically,  he  obtained  as  wide  a  variety  of  irises  to  work  with  as  he  could. 
He  imported  regelia  and  oncocyclus  species,  Asian  forms  of  the  tall  beardeds 
(such  as  mesopotamica  and  cypriana)  and  many  others.  Both  climate  and  soil 
aided  him  in  establishing  these  plants. 

For  the  first  years,  Mohr  worked  alone  on  his  iris-breeding  program.  Even¬ 
tually,  however,  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant, 
S.  S.  Berry,  and  other  irisarians.  A  meeting  with  Professor  Mitchell  ripened 
into  close  friendship. 

The  scope  of  William  Mohr’s  iris  breeding  can  only  be  hinted  at  here.  The 
descriptions  of  crosses,  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  based  on  Professor 
Mitchell’s  comments. 

He  crossed  regelias  with  oncocyclus,  obtaining  very  pleasing  regeliocyclus 
plants,  but  nothing  particularly  different  from  hybrids  already  produced  in 
Europe. 

Crosses  were  made  between  the  regelias  and  tall  beardeds.  Here  he  devel¬ 
oped  some  charming  and  different  irises.  Carmelo,  a  greyed  blue  of  regal 
form,  I  remember  as  particularly  lovely  growing  in  Carl  Salbach’s  garden. 

Mohr  tried  crosses  between  tall  bearded  and  oncocyclus  irises  and  this  part 
of  his  program  culminated  in  his  most  famous  achievement:  the  Parisian  a  X 
gatesii  hybrid  which  was  exhibited  the  spring  before  he  died,  under  the  tenta¬ 
tive  name  of  “Jubileo.”  This  was  his  pride  and  joy.  After  his  death  it  was 
named  William  Mohr,  in  his  honor,  by  Professor  Mitchell. 

Most  of  Mohr’s  breeding,  in  his  last  years,  was  aimed  toward  getting  a  large- 
flowered,  tall  bearded  yellow  iris.  Many  crosses  were  made  between  yellow 

( Continued  on  page  91 ) 
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Unfading  Beauty 


The  iris  here  depicted  is  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  colored  illustration  in  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  Unfading  Beauties,  by  Wyatt 
and  Ackerman.  Printed  in  1838  in  Hartford 
and  copyrighted  by  D.  W.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  the 
book  is  dedicated  to  “The  Reverend  Presi¬ 
dent,  /  The  Principal,  /  The  Trustees,  Pro¬ 
fessors,  and  Teachers  /  of  the  /  Albany  Fe¬ 
male  Academy.”  The  full  identity  of  the  au¬ 
thors  is  not  know.  One  poem  is  signed  “J. 
Ackerman.” 

In  the  preface,  the  authors  stated:  “The 
Illustrations,  if  successful,  it  is  believed  may 
lead  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature.  They  are  accompanied 
with  poetry,  since  poetry  and  flowers  may 
happily  illustrate  each  other;  and  both  if  read  aright,  may  speak  language  of 
love,  beauty,  gratitude  and  wisdom.” 

The  illustration  of  the  iris  is  on  a  page  facing  the  poem  reprinted  below. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Kuesel,  iris  hybridizer  and  grower,  Greenvale,  N.  Y.,  who  called 
attention  to  Unfading  Beauties,  described  the  flower  as  “a  neglecta  with  a 
yellow  beard,  light  blue  ruffled  standards,  and  semiflaring  purple  falls.” 


TO  THE  IRIS 

Exalted  flower!  in  all  thy  beauteous  tints, 

Fit  emblem  thou  art  now  of  Heaven’s  bright  bow 
That  promised  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 
When  the  deep  waters  o’er  the  deluged  earth 
Abated,  then  thy  gorgeous  hues  appeared, 

Guiding  the  dove  the  olive  branch  to  seek; 

And  over-arching  every  cloud  they  shone 
From  Heaven’s  wide  expanse,  with  rays  benign 
The  holy  rescued  family  to  cheer. 

We  hail  thee,  Iris!  Not  that  thy  bright  tints, 

As  fables  tell,  by  Juno  were  bestowed 
On  her  own  hand-maid  taken  to  the  sky, 

But  by  Jehovah,  made  to  span  the  Heavens 
For  his  own  signet  to  a  rescued  world! 

Be  thou,  O  bow  of  promise,  o’er  us  spread, 

Till  we  our  earthly  pilgrimage  have  closed, 

And  make  our  passage  peaceful  to  the  tomb. 

—Wyatt 

Another  tribute  to  the  iris  in  Unfading  Beauties  is  the  following: 

THE  IRIS  (OR  RAINBOW)  * 

How  oft  have  I  view’d  thee,  all  glorious  and  bright 
In  the  pride  of  thy  brithplace,  thou  vision  of  light; 

Like  an  angel  of  gladness,  in  mercy  design’d 
As  token  and  herald  of  love  to  mankind! 
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There,  too,  where  the  floods  of  the  desert  resound, 
Thou  reignest  unmoved  by  tumult  around; 

And  the  eye  may  repose  on  thy  soft  smiling  beams; 

And  the  fancy  may  hail  thee  the  Nymph  of  the  streams. 

Oh!  thus,  when  the  moments  of  sorrow  are  nigh 
When  the  stern  voice  of  Nature  shall  call  us  to  die; 

At  that  thrilling  hour,  when  in  anguish  and  pain, 

Our  spirits  return  to  life’s  pleasure  in  vain; 

May  Peace  with  her  soft  silv’ry  pinions  be  there, 

To  chase  from  our  bosoms  the  phantom  Despair. 

May  Hope,  gentle  Hope,  with  her  sweetness  illume 
The  darkness  that  shadows  the  depths  of  the  tomb. 

—Flora 


(Continued  from  page  89) 

pumilas  and  such  irises  as  mesopotamica  and  trojana,  with  this  end  in  view. 
He  was  making  progress  along  this  path  when  his  death  intervened. 

Both  as  a  byproduct  of  his  yellow  breeding  and  through  planned  crosses, 
he  developed  a  series  of  fine  tall  bearded  irises,  some  of  which  had  varying 
amounts  of  mesopotamica  blood.  Several  of  these  were  tender  in  the  East  but 
were  particularly  suited  for  California  and  were  outstanding  plants  here. 

He  found  time  also  to  experiment  with  spurias  and  to  cross  Sibiricas  and 
the  Californian  natives. 

William  Mohr  and  his  wife  were  both  killed  in  a  tragic  automobile  accident 
in  1923.  He  was  fifty-two  years  old  at  the  time.  Their  small  daughter  and 
only  child,  Mirian  Mohr,  was  with  them  in  the  auto  and  though  seriously  in¬ 
jured,  recovered.  She  was  taken  east  to  be  raised  by  her  mother’s  family,  but 
returned  to  enter  the  University  of  California. 

Professor  Mitchell  agreed  to  grow  William  Mohr’s  seedlings  and  he  intro¬ 
duced  those  that  he  thought  outstanding.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  Mohr 
might  have  accomplished  further  if  his  life  had  been  spared.  The  things  he 
did  accomplish  would  have  satisfied  a  dozen  ordinary  men.  With  all  of  this 
he  was  a  most  modest  man.  Always  hesitant  to  criticize  another  breeder’s 
work  and  always  supercritical  of  his  own.  He  was  slow  to  introduce  even  his 
best  seedlings  and  valued  only  those  which  were  also  good  parents. 

A  complete  list  of  his  introductions  (including  the  Mohr-Mitchells)  would 
be  far  too  long  for  this  article,  but  here  are  some  representative  ones: 

Carmelo  ( korolkowii  X  Germanica  Major).  1921.  AM,  Royal  Hort.  Soc. 
Soledad  (trojana  X  pumila).  1922.  AM,  AIS 
Conquistador  (Juniata  X  mesopotamica.  1923 
Marian  Mohr  (Miss  Willmott  X  Carthusian).  1923 
Bellorio  (korolkowii  X  germanica).  1924.  AM,  BHS 
William  Mohr  (Parisiana  X  gatesii).  1925.  AM,  RHS 
Santa  Barbara  ( mesopotamica  X  (Kashmir  White  x  ?)).  1925.  AM, 

RHS;  AM,  Haarlem 

Frieda  Mohr  (Bosniamac  X  mesopotamica).  1926 

El  Capitan  (Oriflamme  X  mesopotamica).  1926.  HM,  AIS 

Purissima  (Argentina  X  Conquistador).  1927.  Prelim.  Commend.,  RHS 
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San  Francisco  ((Conquistador  x  Parisiana  )  X  Esplendido).  1927.  Dykes 
Medal,  AIS 

Los  Angeles  ( ( Conquistador  x  Parisiana  )  X  Esplendido).  1927.  AM,  AIS 
Morera  (korolkowii  X  Ib-Mac).  1928.  AM,  RHS 

San  Diego  (Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau  X  El  Capitan).  1929.  HM,  AIS 
The  old  Mohr  home— all  25  rooms  of  it— is  a  show  place  today,  and  Marian 
Mohr  and  her  husband  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeryl  R.  Fry)  are  most  charming  hosts. 
The  old  wisterias,  giants  now,  still  shade  their  arbor.  The  avenue  of  palms, 
though  some  are  dying,  still  marks  the  driveway.  Old  hollies  survive.  In  the 
house  and  in  the  outbuildings  are  many  reminders  of  William  Mohr  (his  Loco¬ 
mobile  and  White  steamers  and  his  White  combustion  automobile  still  stand 
in  the  old  garage ) .  One  feels  that  he  may  at  any  moment  return  from  a  not 
too  distant  journey. 


JUDGES  SCHOOL  HIGHLIGHTS  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Region  5,  American  Iris  Society,  was  held  at  Calla¬ 
way  Gardens,  Pine  Mountain,  Ga.,  on  April  24  and  25.  There  are  not  many 
irises  at  Callaway  as  they  have  just  begun  their  planting  of  this  flower,  but 
the  wild  azaleas  and  some  of  the  late  domestic  and  hybrid  azaleas  were  in 
full  bloom  and  the  gardens  were  lovely. 

Friday  was  tour  day  of  the  iris  gardens,  and  while  I  had  to  miss  this  part 
of  the  meeting,  I  checked  with  several  others  and  they  reported  beautiful 
iris  gardens  in  the  surrounding  area  and  a  lot  of  bloom.  Some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  varieties  noted  in  the  gardens— I  cannot  list  the  gardens  individually 
because  of  space— were:  Belton  Eeauty,  Bemidji,  Black  Nitie,  By  Request, 
Blue  Spinel,  Bronze  Bell,  Cayenne  Capers,  Country  Cuzzin,  Curled  Ivory, 
Dotted  Swiss,  Devotion,  Darlene  Waters,  Desert  Thistle,  Dreamy,  Earth 
Angel,  Edenite,  Fluted  Haven,  Gypsy  Lullaby,  Helen  Traubel,  Indiglow,  Jane 
Phillips,  Lavish  Lady,  Lorena  Lynn,  Marriott,  Moon  River,  Moongate,  Orange 
Banner,  Orange  Crush,  Orange  Parade,  Piety,  Rehobeth,  Ribbon  Round, 
Rococo,  Rusticana,  Ruth’s  Love,  Seamaster,  Snookum,  Spring  Festival,  Steeple¬ 
chase,  Tahola,  Tres  Bien,  Tulare,  Utah  Valley,  Violet  Harmony,  Waxing 
Moon,  Whole  Cloth,  Winter  Olympics,  and  seedlings  70-40-2  (Z.  Benson), 
58-3  (J.  B.  Hale). 

A  box  lunch  at  the  beautiful  home  of  Mrs.  Edmund  F.  Cook  and  a  tea 
by  the  Charter  Garden  Club  at  the  home  and  garden  of  Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson 
were  delightful  features  of  the  day. 

Saturday  was  really  the  feature  of  the  meeting,  the  Judges  School  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Bledsoe.  Mr.  Bledsae  is  directing  the  rewriting  of  the 
Judges  Handbook  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  His  instructions  on  both 
garden  and  exhibition  judging  were  practical  and  very  helpful.  Thirty-seven 
attended  the  School  and  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Bledsoe  knows  he  had  an  interested 
and  attentive  group  by  the  questions  and  by  the  participation  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  were  delighted  to  have  Mrs.  Bledsoe  with  us.  She  is  a  nationally 
accredited  flower  show  judge  as  well  as  a  charming  person. 

The  auction  sale  of  rhizomes  took  place  by  the  pool  of  the  Holiday  Inn 
and  netted  the  Regional  treasury  $104.  The  business  meeting  on  Saturday 
night  was  the  climax  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Fred  Galle,  Director  of  Horti- 
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culture  at  Callaway  Gardens  showed  slides  to  illustrate  his  lecture,  “What  is 
a  Garden?”  The  slides  were  from  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  showing  all  types 
of  gardens  from  the  most  formal  to  the  simplest  and  most  natural.  He  had 
wonderful  pictures  and  we  appreciated  his  sharing  them  with  us.  The  group 
voted  to  continue  the  newsletters  and  to  adopt  a  set  of  bylaws  for  the  Region. 
A  committee  chairman  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  bylaws  for  approval. 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman,  the  new  RVP,  presided  at  this  meeting. 

We  surely  owe  Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson,  immediate  past  RVP,  and  Mrs.  Chap¬ 
man  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  most  interesting,  educational,  and  successful 
meeting. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Lybrand 

Mrs.  Lybrand  is  area  chairman  for  S.  C.,  an  AIS  garden  judge,  and  is  a  nationally 
accredited  flower  show  judge. 


IRISES  ON  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS 

World  traveler,  grower  and  cataloger  of  irises  in  Germany,  Max  Steiger,  of 
Lauf/Pegnitz,  has  interests,  and  spends  some  time  each  year,  in  the  Canary 
Islands.  Knowing  this,  I  asked  about  the  wild  canary  as  well  as  about  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  for  irises,  and  have  the  following  notes  from  him  dated  March 
11,  1964. 

“The  islands  are  situated  as  far  south  as  Florida.  The  climate  is  very  excel¬ 
lent,  as  the  sea  has  a  temperature  of  66  degrees  in  winter  and  70  degrees  in 
summer.  The  highest  temperature  in  summer  is  83  degrees;  in  winter  it  does 
not  go  below  57  degrees.  There  is  always  a  very  comfortable  breeze  from 
the  sea. 

“The  tall  bearded  irises  do  not  like  this  climate.  They  are  flowering  the 
whole  year  around  and  only  a  few  varieties  are  able  to  have  straight  stems. 
On  the  southern  part  of  the  Island,  where  the  climate  is  more  like  in  Israel, 
I  have  grown  oncocyclus  and  regelias  very  successfully.  Iris  sibirica  and 
kaempferi  (Japanese)  do  not  like  this  marvelous  climate  at  all.” 

Tell  Muhlestein 


Introducing :  PICKWICK  GREEN  (Jolly  63)  (Hit  Parade  x  Queen’s  Lace) 
X  Yesteryear.  Large  ruffied  and  fluted  chartreuse  cream  self  of  heavy  sub¬ 
stance  and  near  weatherproof  qualities.  Many  well-placed  flowers  on  heavy, 
well-branched  36”  stalks.  Domed  standards  and  wide,  flared  falls.  Healthy 
plant  with  wide  blue-green  foliage. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Jolly,  119  Kentucky  Ave.,  Sheffield,  Alabama 


"IRIS  CULTURE  AND  HYBRIDIZING  FOR  EVERYONE" 

The  first  book  ever  written  entirely  for  hybridizers!  It  is  the  cream  skimmed  from  notes 
taken  from  literally  thousands  of  letters,  written  in  Hybridizing  Robins  directed  by  the 
compiler  during  the  past  15  years,  and  answers  almost  any  question  the  average  or 
beginning  hybridizer  might  ask.  Only  $5.75.  Order  from,  or  write  for  descriptive  folder  to: 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE,  Declo,  Idaho 
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Reports  From  Region  15 — Southern  California 

Region  15  is  right  in  there  pitching  when  it  comes  to  growing  irises.  As 
mentioned  in  several  comments  below,  our  problems  are  great,  but  this 
does  not  dampen  our  spirits  nor  does  it  deter  our  desire  to  grow  good  irises; 
and  grow  them  we  do.  Bloom  was  late  in  this  area  due  to  a  long,  cold  winter 
and  the  bloom  season  was  prolonged.  However,  bloom  was  good  and  gardens 
were  filled  with  many  new  introductions,  guests  we  will  be  hearing  about  in 
the  future,  and  seedlings  galore.  Comments  that  follow  mine  have  been 
written  by  members  of  Region  15  and  give  a  general  coverage  of  different 
color  classifications. 

BLUES 

Many  of  the  best,  and  more  finished,  irises  I  saw  this  year  were  in  the 
light  to  medium  blue  class;  much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  field. 

Wenatchee  Skies  (Noyd  ’63).  One  that  would  top  my  list  and  rightfully 
named.  A  clean  medium-blue  self  with  white  beard;  nicely  ruffled  and  flaring 
form;  well  branched  and  blooms  properly  spaced  to  avoid  crowding.  With¬ 
stood  strong  gusty  winds  and  its  lasting  qualities  are  excellent.  Strong  stalks 
and  growth  was  vigorous. 

Debonair  Blue  (Guy  Rogers  ’62).  A  large  medium-blue  self  that  glistened 
as  though  dusted  with  silver.  Wide  falls  flared  horizontally;  closed  standards 
with  ruffled,  heavily  substanced  blooms  carried  on  a  strong,  well-branched 
stalk.  Wenatchee  Skies  as  well  as  Debonair  Blue  appealed  to  me  as  both 
held  their  coloring  until  flowers  completely  faded. 

Skywatch  (C.  Benson  ’64).  This  is  listed  as  a  lavender  self  but  I  classed 
it  as  a  soft  lavender  blue.  At  any  rate  those  who  “stood  in  line”  at  Blocher’s 
garden,  Chicago,  to  see  this  magnificent  iris  will  agree  it  is  near  perfection. 
A  huge  lavender-blue  self;  extra  wide  hafts  which  were  clean  and  as  smooth 
as  satin;  falls  with  semiflaring  form  and  standards  well  closed  and  domed; 
ruffled  and  with  substance  to  suit  the  most  critical  observer.  Growing  well 
on  a  one-year  plant  and  perhaps  will  be  the  one  you  won’t  be  able  to  resist. 

Alice  Blue  Gown  (Blocher).  Don’t  know  if  this  has  been  introduced  or 
not;  if  not,  it  certainly  should  be.  A  lovely  light-blue  self  with  white  beard; 
very  pleasing  ruffled  flaring  form.  Blooms  were  not  as  large  as  some  of  the 
other  blues  I  saw,  but  rather  dainty,  with  several  open  flowers  on  a  sturdy 
well-branched  stalk  (with  space  enough  for  each  flower  to  grow)  made  the 
blooms  look  like  little  fairy  ball  gowns  dancing  in  the  breeze.  A  large  clump, 
in  full  bloom,  in  the  Blocher  garden  was  a  sight  to  behold. 

Helen  Traubel  (C.  Benson  ’60).  This  is  not  what  some  of  us  would  call 
a  new  iris,  yet  it  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  it  blooming  in  my  garden 
this  past  season.  I  feel  it  is  an  iris  that  may  have  been  “overlooked”  by  many. 
A  large  perfectly  formed  cerulean-blue  self;  slightly  ruffled  and  semiflaring 
form  on  husky  stalks  (42  inches  tall)  with  excellent  branching.  Its  double 
bud  sockets  and  habit  of  bloom  I’d  like  to  see  in  many  more  irises.  Three 
perfectly  formed,  well-spaced  flowers  opened  at  one  time  and  lasted  an  en¬ 
tire  week,  giving  way  to  three  new  flowers  of  equal  quality  from  the  same 
bud  socket,  making  it  hard  to  believe  it  was  the  same  bloomstalk.  The  three 
new  flowers  did  not  open  until  the  first  three  had  faded  and  gone.  Upon  my 
return  from  Chicago  I  found  Jean  Sibelius  and  Islander  (both  blue  irises 
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JVcw  introduction  for  1964 


PAINTED  WINGS:  Tom  boy  X  ((Bali  Belle  x  Honey  Bun)  x  Fair- 
day).  This  plicata  received  considerable  attention  at  the  recent 
1964  A.I.S.  Convention  in  Chicago.  Many  of  those  who  saw  it, 
said  it  was  a  new  plicata  pattern  with  its  offwhite  ground  S.  &  F. 
The  falls  are  heavily  dotted  at  the  haft  with  rich  medium  brown 
markings,  lessening  towards  the  lower  edges  and  flaring.  The 
California  pollen  parent  was  bred  by  Mary  Oilman  of  Menlo  Park 
and  pollen  mailed  to  me  by  air,  and  used  on  Tomboy,  a  deep  red 
purple  plicata.  The  pod  from  this  cross  gave  seven  different  types, 
some  being  Amoenas,  probably  due  to  Fairday.  Its  stalk  is  quite 
heavy  and  3  or  4  branches  are  usual.  In  the  30’s  &  40’s  I  did  con¬ 
siderable  cross-pollenizing  with  plicatas,  but  ceased  as  the  patterns 
were  all  of  similar  types.  This  is  different  and  should  produce  in¬ 
teresting  seedlings.  Some  of  the  stock  consists  of  guests  in  gardens 
where  seen  and  how  many  I  have  for  sale  is  problematical.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  for  price  in  early  August  for  shipment  in  that  month, 
special  handling  as  usual. 


Some  of  former  registrations  are  POLYPHEMUS  and  BLUE 
POLYPHEMUS  1946— THE  PENGUIN  introduced  by  Ralph 
Schroeder  1946-SPRING  MOON  and  ROYAL  ERMINE  intro¬ 
duced  by  Chet  Tompkins  1952-GOLDEN  SHELL  1954,  IVORY 
SATIN  1958-ISLE  OF  WIGHT  1958-  ROYAL  RUBY  1958,  H.M. 
1960,  BRIGHT  SAILS  1960-YELLOW  JADE  1961. 


RICHARD  GOODMAN 

253  BLOOMINGBANK  ROAD 
RIVERSIDE,  ILL. 
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of  C.  Benson)  still  in  bloom  on  equally  tall  stalks  with  almost  identical  bloom 
habits.  With  such  vigor  and  growth  I  am  inclined  to  think  these  three  blues 
just  have  to  like  southern  California. 

Barbara  Serdynski 


BLACKS 

Shall  I  tell  of  the  lovely  “darkies”  as  seen  out  of  the  Begion  or  should  I 
make  the  hybridizer  unhappy  by  telling  you  how  they  perform  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area? 

Our  winters  are  really  not  winters  at  all.  We  can  and  very  often  do  have 
temperatures  in  the  90°  range  in  December  and  January.  Then  the  mercury 
suddenly  drops  to  freezing,  though  not  for  a  sufficient  period  to  give  the  near 
blacks  the  dormancy  they  need  to  develop  as  they  should.  Many  of  the 
varieties  that  have  good  substance  farther  north  simply  melt  in  our  hot  sun 
and  their  height  is  always  12  to  18  inches  less  than  catalog  descriptions. 

Jet  Black  (Brizendine  ’61).  Very  nearly  black  from  the  blue  side,  has  wide 
parts,  good  form,  adequate  branching  and  is  36  to  38  inches  in  its  home 
garden  in  Kansas.  It  increases  well  in  Los  Angeles  but  has  not  bloomed  the 
two  years  I’ve  grown  it.  In  the  Wasco  area  it  blooms  but  is  not  tall,  nor  are 
the  parts  wide  and  it  does  not  have  the  color  saturation  of  Midnight  Waltz. 

Dark  Fury  (Luihn  ’62).  Though  not  as  dark,  this  is  a  frilly,  dark  blue- 
black  self  with  matching  beard.  This  has  excellent  branching  and  is  a  de¬ 
pendable  bloomer  which  makes  an  adequate  clump  with  multiple  bloomstalks 
its  second  year.  Height  in  my  garden  is  24  inches.  Flowers  will  last  only  a 
day  when  the  temperature  is  above  80°.  Because  of  its  multiple  bud  sockets, 
with  a  little  grooming  it  is  a  lovely  garden  subject  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Midnight  Waltz  (Burbridge  ’60).  This  is  a  bitone.  Falls  are  like  black 
velvet  that  swirl  in  a  dance.  Standards  are  lighter,  and  closed,  and  have  the 
sparkle  of  taffeta.  It  was  bred  in  this  area  and  is  altogether  delightful.  An 
added  bonus— it  is  fertile  and  will  set  seed. 

Black  Charm  (Hooker  ’62).  A  very  dark  purple  with  bronze-tipped  beard, 
grows  to  a  height  of  24  inches.  It  is  more  tailored.  Parts  are  not  wide.  But 
it  does  make  good  increase  and  is  a  dependable  bloomer,  though  it  too  melts 
in  the  hot  sun. 

Black  Swan  (Fay  ’60).  Parts  have  adequate  width.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  color  saturation  we  do  sacrifice  the  extreme  width  found  in  other 
color  classifications.  This  is  a  black  from  the  red  side  with  a  bronze-tipped 
beard  that  has  a  tendency  to  bloom  out  in  southern  California.  It  is  not  as 
red  as  Edenite,  which  seems  to  smolder  when  viewed  with  the  setting  sun 
backlighting  it.  This  too  is  always  short  in  our  garden  and  rarely  reaches  a 
height  of  more  than  18  inches. 

There  is  one  that  is  taller  than  most  and  its  parts  are  wider,  too.  Its 
branches  are  shorter  so  that  the  blooms  are  held  closer  to  the  main  stalk. 
Possibly  that  is  why  it  was  named  Licorice  Stick  (Schreiner  ’61).  It  is  a 
lovely  blue-black  including  its  beard  but  it  does  not  like  our  fluctuating  tem¬ 
peratures  and  as  a  consequence  will  not  bloom  every  year. 

Congo  Song  (Christensen  ’63).  This  was  very  dark  in  San  Jose  but  width 
has  been  sacrificed  for  color  saturation. 

After  Dark  (Schreiner  ’63)  is  not  black.  Its  small  flowers  are  borne  on 
thin,  reedlike  stems— might  be  nice  for  flower  arrangers. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  dark  flower  I  saw  this  season  was  Luihn’s  61- 
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SEA-BORN — FOR— IRIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Interviewer :  AIS  Member  Respondent :  SEA-BORN  Mineral  Div. 

Q.  Why  is  Jeanne  Price’s  Test  Plot  III  so  significant? 

A.  In  order  to  isolate  the  effects  of  Sea-Born  alone  on  iris,  all  other  fertilizer 
and  spray  materials  were  eliminated.  Having  done  this,  Jeanne  found 
that  Sea-Born  can  be  a  complete  plant  food— and  Clemson  College  tests 
confirm  this. 

Q-  How  could  an  irisarian  doing  his  arithmetic,  and  using  Jeanne’s  Plot  III 
ratios,  come  up  with  the  wrong  answer? 

A.  He  might  have  concluded  these  are  recommended  ratios.  They  are  not. 
Research  is  continuing,  and  we  hope  to  determine  the  ideal  proportions 
of  Sea-Born  liquid  and  granular,  to  use  in  conjunction  with  other  ma¬ 
terials,  which  are  specifically  for  iris. 

Q.  That’s  fine,  but  in  the  meantime,  is  a  Sea-Born  program  economically 
feasible  for  every  iris  grower,  large  and  small?  And,  how  much  do  we 
use? 

A.  UNQUESTIONABLY  YES!  In  practical  usage  the  gardener  reduces  Plot 
Ill’s  ratios,  and  uses  Sea-Born  in  conjunction  with  other  fertilizers  and 
sprays  found  best  for  his  garden.  And,  because  Sea-Born  has  a  residual 
effect,  in  the  second  and  succeeding  years,  he  not  only  reduces  his  Sea- 
Born  rates,  but  those  of  his  “other”  materials  too. 

Using  the  proven  rule-of-thumb  of  300  lbs.  granular  per  acre,  per 
season  in  combination  with  3  gallons  liquid  concentrate  (diluted  1:50) 
per  acre,  per  season,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  normal  practices,  an 
irisarian  may  proceed  with  confidence. 

Using  “Iris  and  the  Trace  Elements”  as  a  guide,  but  reducing  one  acre 
to  the  100  sq.  ft.  in  the  test  plots,  the  above  formula  translates  into 
roughly  11  to  12  ounces  per  100  sq.  ft.,  Sea-Born  granular,  and  1  fluid 
dram  concentrated  Sea-Born  liquid  (diluted  1:50)  per  100  sq.  ft. 

Q.  Does  a  Combination  Liquid/Granular  Sea-Born  Program  offer  any  fringe 
benefits? 

A.  YES,  here’s  a  few:  1)  Sea-Born  renders  the  “other”  material  with  which 
it  is  used  more  effective,  while  at  the  same  time  bringing  to  the  soil 
and  foliage  those  unique  properties  which  are  Sea-Born’s  alone.  2)  Sea- 
Born  produces  higher  marketable  yields  of  superior  iris  .  .  .  beautifully 
enriched  in  color,  vigorous  and  healthy.  3)  Sea-Born  does  not  produce  its 
bounty  at  the  expense  of  the  soil— rather,  it  deposits  the  elements  in 
balance,  enriches  and  conditions  the  soil. 

Q.  I’d  like  to  use  it  more  extensively  in  my  garden.  Is  it  possible  to  pur¬ 
chase  Sea-Born  more  economically? 

A.  Yes,  many  irisarians  will  find  they  qualify  for  a  25%  Commercial  Grower 
discount.  Write  Alise  Malone,  SEA-BORN  Mineral  Div.  of  Skod  Co.,  Box 
242,  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  06831,  for  details. 
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22.  This  was  a  very  wide,  large  black  self  with  matching  beard,  30  inches 
tall.  It  has  width  and  color  saturation.  I  wonder  if  it  would  take  our  climate, 
or— loving  the  dark  ones  as  I  do— should  I  move  to  the  Northwest? 

Mrs.  George  M.  Roach,  Sr. 


YELLOWS 

I  think,  bar  none,  the  all-around  best  yellow  I  have  seen  is  Melba  Ham¬ 
blen’s  60-63  which  she  plans  to  introduce  in  1966.  Its  color  is  absolutely 
pure,  brilliant  yellow  which  neither  the  hail  and  cold  weather,  followed  by 
blazing  sun,  nor  anything  else  by  way  of  unusual  weather,  caused  any  mar 
in  its  perfection.  The  color  holds  true,  which  for  most  yellows  is  a  miracle. 
Even  for  Melba’s  irises,  this  one  has  outstanding  texture,  substance,  and  bud 
count  as  well  as  vigorous  growth  and  beautiful  foliage. 

Hilda  Fail’s  Sunny  Suzanne  is  also  a  lovely  thing  and  so  very  dainty.  It 
is  a  pale,  very  frilly  yellow  which  also  holds  true  in  the  sun  and  along  with 
all  the  good  points  that  they  must  have.  This  one  also  has  a  crispness  that 
is  enchanting. 

I  fell  completely  in  love  with  Nate  Rudolph’s  65-50,  which  is  a  marvelous 
pale  very,  very  ruffled  and  feminine  flower;  well  branched  and  good  bud 
count  with  much  increase.  A  beautiful  clear  yellow  that  carries  well;  it 
seemed  not  to  have  even  noticed  the  weather  in  Illinois,  which  was  to  say  the 
least  trying  for  everything,  for  flowers  and  people  as  you  have  all  heard. 

Equally  impressive  was  Thornton  Abell’s  57-44-2,  which  is  a  beautiful  yel¬ 
low  with  darker  standards  and  matching  beard.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
unusual  yellows,  or  any  other  color,  which  I  saw  this  year.  Roth  shades  of 
yellow  are  different  from  most  and  the  contrast  of  light  and  dark  is  quite 
startling. 

Another  that  was  most  outstanding  was  Sumi  San  (Catherine  and  Kenneth 
Smith)  which  had  taken  the  weather  beautifully  in  every  garden  where  I  saw 
it  growing.  Color  carries  extremely  well,  form  is  delightful  and  is  up  to  the 
Smith  standards  in  every  way. 

Peg  Dabagh 


WHITES 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Snow  Flurry  is  the  direct  parent  of  so  many 
ruffled  white  irises,  hence  a  few  parentages  are  given. 

Fluted  Haven  (Reynolds  ’58)  (Snow  Flur  ry  X  Cloud  Castle).  A  pure 
white  flower  fluted  and  ruffled.  Tall,  standing  above  others  in  the  garden. 
Growing  very  well  in  every  garden  where  it  was  observed. 

Henry  Shaw  (C.  Benson  ’59)  (Cliffs  of  Dover  X  Marion  Marlowe).  Heavy 
fluting  on  the  falls  of  a  rich  white  flower.  The  substance  is  excellent.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  in  good  form.  Slow  to  get  started  in  my  garden  but  is 
making  good  increase  now. 

Drifting  Cloud  (Coppedge  ’60)  (Snow  Flurry  x  Cahokia)  X  (Violet 
Grace).  Beautifully  ruffled,  pure  white  with  a  yellow  beard.  Sturdy  stalks, 
good  branching  and  a  good  grower.  Increases  well  and  had  a  bloomstalk  the 
first  year.  An  iris  that  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  garden. 

Winter  Olympics  (Opal  Brown  ’63).  Flowers  large,  pure  white  with  a 
white  beard.  The  standards  are  ruffled  and  the  falls  heavily  ruffled.  Stalk 
sturdy  and  well  branched.  A  beautiful  iris  especially  when  you  see  three 
flowers  at  one  time  on  a  well-branched  stalk. 

Patricia  Craig  (Craig  ’62).  Heavy-substanced  pure  white,  ruffled  well- 
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AIS 

Membership  Rates 


Annual  . $  5.00 

Triennial  12.50 

Family  .  6.00 

Family  Triennial  15.00 

Sustaining  .  10.00 

Research  .  25.00 

Life  .  100.00 

Family  Life  125.00 


FLOWER 
BOOK 

If  you  love  flowers,  we  want  you  to  have  a 
free  copy  of  the  new  Park  Flower  Book  for 
1964. 


"America’s  Finest 
Seed  Catalog" 


This  catalog  lists 
&  describes  over 
3000  varieties  of 
flower  seed  and 
plants — 

Also  seed  of 
house  and 
window  plants. 
Book  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions, 
pronouncing  in¬ 
dex,  germination 
tables,  lots  of 
helpful  informa¬ 
tion. 

Send  a 
postcard 
today  for 
your 

FREE  FLOWER 
BOOK 


GEO.  W.  PARK  SEED  CO. 

GREENWOOD  16,  S.C.  29647 


GARDEN  MARKCIR 


ALL  ALUMINUM  WITH  REMOVABLE  ALUMINUM  NAME-PLATE 

NOW  IN  THREE  SIZES 

Sturdy,  non-rusting  .  .  .  just  the  thing  to  make  identification  attractive  and 
permanent.  Separate  aluminum  nameplate  is  quickly  inserted;  can  be  written 
on  in  pencil. 

Size  (A)  7"  x  3"  x  9l/2" 

(B)  I"  x  3"  x  18" 

(C)  2"  x  3^/2"  x  14"  (2  Rivets) 

(D)  2"  x  31/2"  x  18"  (2  Rivets) 

Prices  Post  Paid 


Add  10%  west  of  Mississippi  River 


A 

B 

C 

D 

100 

.  .  $7.50  . 

.  $12.50 

$15.00 

$16.00 

50 

.  4.50 

7.50 

8.50 

9.00 

25 

2.50 

4.50 

.  .  .  .  4.75 

5.00 

10 

.  1.25  .  2.50  .  .  .  . 

EXTRA  NAME-PLATES, 

....  2.75 

per  100,  $1.25 

3.00 

Youth  Opportunity  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  teenagers. 

It  provides  them  with  needed  part-time  employment. 

Youth  Opportunity  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Red  Feather  organi 
zation. 


ALL  ALUMINUM 

/  //£■/?£  ~J 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 

901  FINDLAY  STREET  •  CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 
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formed  flowers.  A  strong  grower  and  well  branched,  fast  of  increase.  Should 
become  a  popular  white  iris. 

Celestial  Snow  (Bro.  Charles  Reckamp  ’57).  Large,  ruffled  pure-white 
flowers.  Usually  several  flowers  open  on  a  stalk  at  one  time.  Makes  a  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  clump.  This  iris  has  already  proven  itself  and  is  a  popular  variety 
in  many  gardens. 

Mrs.  Archie  Owen 

Angel’s  Dream  (Eva  Smith  ’61)  and  Winter  Olympics  (Opal  Brown 
’63)  bloomed  only  a  few  feet  apart  in  the  garden  of  Barbara  Serdynski.  Both 
were  very  white,  heavily  substanced,  semiflaring,  heavily  ruffled,  moderate¬ 
sized  blooms  “with  personality.”  Yet,  they  are  very  different.  Winter  Olym¬ 
pics  simply  splurged  with  its  flowers,  after  it  got  down  to  business  in  the 
matter  of  blooming;  nothing  else  even  begins  to  compare  with  its  continuing 
mass  of  buds  and  blossoms.  For  an  exhibition  stalk,  however,  Angel’s  Dream 
was  superior;  it  was  better  branched,  and  each  new  bud  in  the  bloom  socket 
developed  slowly  enough  to  avoid  shoving  around  its  predecessor  in  any  way. 

Blanco  (Tom  Craig  ’64)  was  one  of  the  last  irises  to  bloom  in  Lura 
Roach’s  garden;  it  had  been  planted  so  late  last  fall  it  did  well  to  bloom  at  all. 
Although  the  stalk  did  not  grow  to  proper  height,  its  branches  were  well 
spaced  and  its  large  blooms  magnificent;  falls  of  heaviest  substance,  and  a 
texture  that  simply  glistened  with  an  intensification  of  its  cold-white  (but  not 
blue-white)  effect  provided  by  a  suggestion  of  green  in  the  throat  of  the 
flowers.  Blanco  I  would  class  with  Henry  Shaw;  and  if  it  measures  up  to 
its  promise,  Henry  is  going  to  have  a  real  competitor  here. 

Dr.  Harvey  L.  Decker 

PINKS 

While  this  report  is  confined  to  introduced  pink  varieties,  a  general  fault 
of  named  clones  and  seedlings  observed  this  year  was  poor  spacing  or  lack 
of  branching.  Good  pink  color  is  apparently  no  difficult  goal,  particularly  in 
seedlings  derived  from  the  Muhlestein  line  (June  Meredith  especially)  and 
Fay’s  Fleeta.  The  former  tends  to  produce  really  true  pink  shades  while  the 
latter  often  gives  cool  pinks. 

The  following  varieties,  seen  primarily  at  the  Chicago  convention,  were, 
in  one  way  or  another,  the  most  outstanding  for  1964. 

Pink  ’n  Pretty  (Sexton  ’62).  A  medium-sized  pink  with  darker  hafts, 
cupped  standards,  and  an  exceptionally  graceful  form.  Three  branches  with 
very  good  spacing. 

Heartbeat  (Lapham  ’58).  This  has  a  most  unusual  color:  light  pink  with 
a  somewhat  smoky  cast  and  a  long,  dark  pink  beard.  With  its  long  falls  the 
form  is  not  as  pleasing  as  it  should  be. 

Flaming  Heart  (Fay  ’63).  Is  only  a  medium-sized  flower  but  is  a  very 
effective,  flaring,  deep  rose  salmon.  Although  closely  branched  the  flowers 
are  well  spaced;  excellent  in  a  clump. 

Pretty  Carol  (Hamblen  59).  While  not  strictly  pink,  this  would  have 
been  my  first  choice  of  the  year  had  it  not  been  for  high  branching  and 
consequent  bunching  of  the  full,  flaring  rose-orchid  blooms.  It  was  truly 
magnificent  in  all  gardens  where  I  saw  it. 

Esther  Fay  (Fay  ’61),  by  virtue  of  being  consistently  good  in  all  qualities, 
although  surpassed  in  individual  details  by  a  few  others,  was  my  pick  of  the 
season.  Tall  (over  three  feet)  with  three  well-spaced  branches,  the  large 
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IlOI  Vf  CLARE  IRIS  GARDENS 

3036  N.  Narragansett  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois  60634 

Since  1941  Home  of  the  Aril  Iris  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Region 

1964  Introduction 

FLURRY  OF  NEPAL— Arilbred.  E.M.  28"  (Snow  Flurry  x  Asoka  of  Nepal) 
X  Asoka  of  Nepal.  Clean  bronze  gold  self.  Beard  darker.  Black  signal. 
Three-way  branching.  Fertile  both  ways.  Extremely  vigorous.  $20.00 

1963  Introductions 

PLATINUM  DIAMOND— Oncocyclus,  E,  16".  1.  nazarena  X  gatesii.  Buff- 
yellow  to  grayish  green  with  black  veins  and  dots,  pure  black  signal.  Ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  both  ways.  Pollen  will  set  pods  on  tall  bearded . $50.00 

COLLECTOR’S  PRIDE— Regeliabred,  EM,  30".  Snow  Flurry  X  L  hoogiana. 
Pure,  clean  white  with  yellow  beard.  Three-way  branching.  Dependable 
bloomer.  I.  hoogiana  form.  Very  winter  hardy.  Fertile  both  ways.  .  .  $10.00 

1962  Introduction 

FLIRTATION  WALTZ— Arilbred,  ML,  30".  Elmohr  X  Mulberry  Rose.  Deep 
orchid  with  typical  onco  shape . $15.00 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  for  other  arils  and  arilbred  iris 

HENRY  DANIELSON 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 


A  Reminder  to  Iris  Growers 

Page  68  of  the  April  Bulletin  announced  my  disposing  of  Soo-Preme  Gardens 
and  gave  complete  descriptions  of  1964  and  other  irises  now  growing  in 
“The  Valley  of  Flowers,”  also  known  as  “The  Flower  Seed  Capital  of  the 
World.”  Flowers  grow  here  under  ideal  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

1  shall  continue  to  offer  to  the  public  the  very  best,  top  quality  irises  of 
well-known  hybridizers,  as  well  as  our  own.  For  1964  we  present  David 
Lyon’s  new  iris  ATOMIC  GOLD,  a  fine  clear  yellow,  $25.00;  SEA’S 
TREASURE,  chartreuse,  $25.00;  SUNSET  CANYON,  warm  golden  brown, 
heavy  bloomer,  $20.00;  WESTERN  MUSIC,  rich,  white-ground,  sea-lavender 
plicata,  $25.00. 

Dr.  Branch’s  BLUE  BALLAD  (outstanding)  $20.00;  ROYAL  FANFARE, 
$15.00;  WHITE  PRIDE,  $17.50  (short  supply  due  to  demand). 

Dr.  Knocke’s  excellent  CROSS  COUNTRY,  $20.00,  or  3  for  $45.00.  You 
will  hear  from  its  exciting  offspring.  It  is  being  tested  for  overall  perform¬ 
ance  elsewhere. 

Cynthia  James’s  JUST  HEAVEN,  $15.00,  a  beauty  in  all  respects. 

We  are  proud  to  have  introduced  all  of  the  above  irises,  and  for  their 
acceptance  and  awards  by  the  iris  world. 

Send  all  orders  to  ROBERT  R.  YOUNG,  4227  CONSTELLATION  ROAD, 
LOMPOC,  CALIF.,  93436.  Generous  gifts  of  the  newer  irises  with  all  orders. 
Order  from  this  or  the  April  ad.  No  other  listing  available  this  year. 
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semiflaring  flowers  have  standards  slightly  pinker  than  the  falls,  which  have 
a  white  blaze. 

Court  Ballet  (Moldovan  ’60).  While  not  seen  as  often  as  was  Esther 
Fay,  this  ran  a  close  second  for  all-round  excellence.  Color  is  slightly  salmon 
pink  with  a  few  darker  lines  at  the  hafts,  and  fine  three-way  branching. 

Philip  W.  Edinger 

REDS 

The  plight  of  the  reds  and  browns  in  the  warm-winter  belts  has  been  one 
of  struggle  and  disappointment.  It  seems  to  be  inherent  with  the  color  and 
not  the  blood  lines  that  particularly  the  reds  behave  like  border  irises  where 
the  winters  are  mild.  This  color  class  also  appears  to  be  a  difficult  one  for 
hybridizers,  as  fewer  awards  are  made  for  reds  than  for  other  colors. 

However,  two  reds,  Bang  and  Conqueror,  have  established  a  reputation 
for  dependability  over  the  years.  Bang  received  one  of  the  two  AMs  given  a 
red  in  recent  years.  Captain  Gallant  received  the  other  AM  and  although 
it  does  not  have  the  height  and  size  of  flower  it  produces  in  cooler  climates, 
it  is  a  consistent  bloomer  and  fairly  robust  as  a  plant.  This  is  also  true  of 
Jungle  Fires. 

The  newer  Main  Event  joins  the  dependables  for  that  red  accent  in  the 
garden.  The  smoother,  cleaner  reds,  as  grown  in  southern  California,  are  for 
the  show  bench  and  close  examination,  and  for  the  garden  reds  we  must  be 
content,  at  present,  with  the  less  finished  flowers  of  the  dependables  that 
produce  blooms  profusely  on  tall,  well-branched  stalks. 

Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove 

ARILBREDS 

Several  arilbred  varieties  that  bloomed  for  me  this  year  in  my  own  garden, 
are  worth  commenting  on,  and  a  fine  addition  to  anyone’s  iris  collection. 

Wee  Scot  (S.  Street)  is  an  aril-dwarf  that  bloomed  6  inches  tall.  It  is  a 
cross  of  Fior  del  Monda  by  Andromache,  and  in  appearance  is  an  onco  in 
miniature  and  completely  charming.  It  is  a  violet  bitone  with  veining,  dark 
brown  signal  and  beard.  It  caused  me  to  step  up  my  own  dwarf-onco  breed¬ 
ing  program  in  the  hope  of  blooming  cuties  such  as  this. 

Beirut  (Luihn).  This  is  a  truly  different  color  in  arilbreds.  Background 
of  sand,  finely  veined  maroon  over  the  entire  flower.  Unlike  either  parent 
(Engraved  X  Asoka  of  Nepal)  in  color,  but  onco  in  form  and  fine  veining. 
Bloomstalks  had  fine  branching,  three  and  a  terminal;  the  standards  were 
domed  and  closed,  broad  falls  curve  slightly  under  in  true  onco  fashion.  It 
has  an  attractive  brown  beard. 

Spring  Nocturne  (Boen).  Another  dark  one  that  I  bloomed  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  and  liked  very  much.  It  is  Sable  by  Capitola;  tall,  a  deep 
violet  self  with  black  veining  and  signal.  Most  attractive. 

Iris  atropurpurea,  var.  Eggeri,  is  a  pure  aril,  and  was  a  complete  surprise 
to  me  as  it  was  almost  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades.  It  had,  of  course,  only 
one  bloom,  and  you  never  did  see  pollen  go  so  far.  It  is  fertile.  In  spite  of  it 
being  black,  it  was  still  evident  that  there  was  a  nice,  fat,  blacker  signal 
thereon.  It  is  considered  easy  to  grow,  and  am  looking  forward  to  the  seed¬ 
lings  to  come. 

Doris  Foster 
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NOYD  S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1501  FIFTH  STREET  WENATCHEE,  WASHINGTON 

Correction  in  our  Catalog— Blushing  Beauty,  Not  Beauty  Blush 


NEW  NOYD  INTRODUCTIONS 


BLUSHING  BEAUTY— Sdlg.  N6I-3-33.  EM-TB-34". 
Large  warm  white  with  a  coral  beard  and  clear 
pink  hafts.  There  is  a  faint  green  line  up  the 
midrib.  It  is  well  branched  and  sets  seeds. 
N7-I00:  ((Pink  Mauve  Mohr  x  (Midwest  Gem  x 
New  Horizon))  X  Apple  Valley  . Net  25.00 

FLUTED  GLORY— Sdlg.  N8-YOT-EM-TB-3I".  Very 
fluted  and  flared  yellow  self  with  a  yellow  beard. 
A  real  show  clump.  A  good  stock  permits  a 
lower  price.  (Bell  Ringer  X  (Twilight  Sky  x 
June  Bride)  Sets  seeds  . Net  20.00 

NATIVE  DAUGHTER— Sdlg.  N59-I6-25.  BB,  E.L., 
28".  Medium  pink  self,  fluted  and  flaring.  Coral 
beard.  Very  heavy  substance.  Golden  Flash  X 
Garden  Gold  . Net  20.00 


LACY  SURPRISE— Sdlg.  N62-93-3.  TB-ML-34".  The 
standards  are  lacy  orchid  with  a  green  line  and 
a  lighter  area  on  the  midrib.  Very  lacy  style 
arms.  The  falls  are  gold  with  tan  near  the 

lower  edge,  overlaid  light  orchid.  Semi-flaring 

form.  (Sister  to  Organ  Music  X  Pin  Up  Girl) 
. Net  25.00 

ORGAN  MUSiC— Sdlg.  N59- 1 02- 1  -Tb-M  L.  40". 
Serated  slightly  lacy  light  yellow  standards  lightly 
veined  green.  Falls  are  deeper  yellow  veined 
green  with  a  lighter  area  in  the  center.  The 

back  of  the  falls  is  green.  The  back  of  the 

standards  is  white.  Very  showy.  Wide  yellow 
beard  and  candelabra  branching  (Lucky  Lady  X 
My  Darling)  . Net  25.00 

VIBRANT  CHARM— Sdlg.  N59-54-2.  BB-27"  EM. 
Very  lacy  and  showy  light  apricot  with  a  peach 
pink  flush.  The  styles  are  very  lacy.  This  fragrant 
beauty  sets  seeds  and  has  pollen.  (Apricot 
Dancer  X  Apricot  Dream)  . Net  20.00 


BALLET  PREMIER — Sdlg.  ,#55-5A  (Hazel  Bartholo- 
mew)-TB-ML-32".  Very  flaring  lavender-blue  self. 
It  grows  34"  tall  in  our  garden  and  lasts  well. 
It  is  a  fine  addition  to  any  garden.  (((Lady 
Boscawen  x  White  Foam)  X  Jan  Hess.  On  display 
in  many  gardens  . Net  25.00 


(Hilda  Fail)  We  are  happy  to 
co-introduce  this  lacy  new  iris  with  Hilda  Fail. 
The  standards  are  lacy  light  ivory.  Falls  are 
lighter  with  deep  gold  at  the  haft.  Yellow 
beard.  Beautifully  laced  with  a  row  of  "em¬ 
broidered"  dots  above  the  lacy  edge.  (Dark 
Chocolate  x  Dolly  Varden)  X  Frilly  Fringes. 
. Net  25.00 


OTHER  NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

DEBRA  KATHLEEN 


SEE-FINE  GARDEN  MARKERS 

Ideal  permanent,  inexpensive  flower  and  nursery  mark¬ 
ers.  Perfect  for  tall  and  short  irises,  mums,  roses,  and 
hybridizing  records.  Available  in  three  sizes. 

Marker  tags  are  made  of  26-gauge  galvanized  iron 
1%”  by  3/s",  and  are  hinged  to  expose  underside  for  ad¬ 
ditional  writing.  Corners  are  rounded.  Wire  is  No.  8 
galvanized  (%"  diam.) . 

PRICES  PER  MARKER  F.O.B.  LEWISTON 


—  LENGTH  OF  MARKER  — 


Quantity 

13  inch 

20  inch 

26  inch 

1  to  24 

1  Ic 

II  Vic 

12c 

25  to  99 

10c 

o 

kA 

o 

1  Ic 

200  to  499 

9c 

9'/2c 

10c 

500  to  999 

8c 

8'/2C 

9c 

1,000  and  over 

7c 

7'/2c 

8c 

For  further  information,  write— 

NORMAN  AND  ELSIE  PURVIANCE 

1817  TWELFTH  AVENUE  LEWISTON,  IDAHO 
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The  Test  Garden  Program 

Expressing  an  opinion  on  the  value,  or  method,  of  operating  the  test 
gardens  of  the  American  Iris  Society  is  likely  to  start  an  argument  any¬ 
where.  This  is  good  because  only  by  free  and  open  discussion  followed 
by  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Directors  can  a  plan  be 
developed  and  put  into  action  which  will  serve  the  interest  of  all  members. 
At  the  Board  meeting  in  Chicago  action  was  taken  which  will  closely  inte¬ 
grate  the  regional  and  national  test  garden  programs  and  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  value  of  both. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  action  was  to  emphasize  the  regional 
test  gardens  and  encourage  their  establishment  in  Regions  where  they  are  not 
now  set  up.  A  few  simple  rules  and  recommendations  have  been  formulated 
which  include  the  following: 

1.  The  establishment  and  supervision  of  a  regional  test  garden  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  RVP  of  the  Region. 

2.  Seedlings  from  hybridizers  in  the  Region  may  be  entered  for  test 
under  code  for  one,  two  or  three  years,  depending  upon  the  growth 
and  flowering  of  the  individual  varieties. 

3.  Judging  will  be  done  by  the  accredited  judges  of  the  Region. 

4.  Beginning  in  1967,  all  HC  awards  will  be  given  on  the  basis  of 
performance  in  the  regional  test  gardens. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  should  be  obvious: 

1.  Only  one  plant  of  a  seedling  will  be  needed. 

2.  Coding  will  eliminate  any  possible  influence  of  the  reputation  of  the 
hybridizer. 

3.  Seedlings  growing  under  comparable  conditions  can  be  more  easily 
compared  than  where  growing  in  scattered  gardens. 

4.  It  will  be  more  convenient  for  the  judges  of  the  area  to  get  to  one 
garden  than  to  many. 

5.  Hybridizers  in  out-of-the-way  places  where  few  judges  come  will  have 
a  better  chance  to  receive  HC  awards. 

Once  a  variety  achieves  an  HC  it  is  eligible  for  entry  in  each  of  the  five 
national  test  gardens  at  the  discretion  of  the  hybridizer.  It  does  not  need 
to  be  entered,  however,  to  receive  additional  awards  under  the  present 
awards  system  of  the  Society. 

After  thorough  discussion  of  the  problem,  the  Directors  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  national  test  garden  program  as  it  is  now  set  up  with 
certain  modifications,  but  to  reconsider  the  matter  again  for  final  action  at 
the  fall  Board  Meeting. 

Here  are  the  proposals  that  are  under  consideration  for  modifying  the 
national  test  garden  program. 

1.  Change  the  location  of  one  garden  for  better  growing  conditions  and 
easier  access  by  judges. 

2.  Judging  will  be  done  by  a  special  panel  of  five  judges  for  each 
garden  selected  because  of  long  experience  and  high  reputation. 

3.  Testing  may  continue  for  three  years  if  circumstances  seem  to  require 
when  recommended  by  the  judges,  but  no  entry  will  be  carried  for 
more  than  three  growing  seasons. 

4.  All  entries  scoring  above  an  agreed  number  of  points  on  a  one-,  two-, 
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1964  INTRODUCTIONS 

Tall  Bearded 

SPOTLIGHT  JEWEL — E.M.  35"  (Douglas  #52-2  X  Happy  Birthday). 
Beautiful  flaring  and  ruffled  pink  and  apricot  blend  with  very 
bright  beard.  $15.00 

Median  Irises 

MOONBLAZE — SDB,  13"  (Olympic  Torch  X  April  Morn).  Wide  ruffled 

tan  with  light  blue  blaze  and  blue-grey  beard.  Clean  and  lovely.  $  9.00 

GAILY  GOLDEN — IB,  20"  (pink  TB  X  Brownie)  Lemon-gold  self, 

very  flared  and  ruffled.  Pods  easily.  $  8.00 

Previous  Introductions:  SDBs—  Sky  Torch,  Bouffant  Baby,  Pretty  Pinafore, 
Baby  Snowflake,  Red  Spot,  Green  Accent,  Red  Rockette  ( Douglas ) ; 
Intermediates— Pink  Reward,  Frosty  Lemonade,  Pink  Fancy,  Sweet  Allegro, 
Lilligoldput  (  Douglas ) . 

Prices  and  information  on  all  median  introductions  of 
Peterson  and  Douglas  on  request. 

MRS.  R.  E.  PETERSON 

HILL  ROAD,  BRENTWOOD,  TENNESSEE 


NEW  SPURIA  IRIS  BY  MARION  WALKER 


CHUMASH  CHIEF  (Walker  1964) 

Chumash  Chief  is  named  after  the  Indian  tribe  native  to  coastal  Southern  California. 
The  standards  of  the  flower  are  erect,  reminding  one  of  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the 
head  of  an  Indian  Chief.  The  coloring  is  a  beautifully  smooth  chocolate  brown  self  which 
is  remarkably  resistant  to  fading  in  the  Southern  California  sun.  The  falls  are  broad 
and  drooping  making  the  flower  visible  for  a  long  distance  in  the  garden.  The  branching 
is  wide  and  fastigiate  with  somewhat  angular  stems  50"  tall  giving  a  very  graceful  effect 

in  the  garden.  This  is  the  best  of  the  dark  brown  spurias  to  date .  $15.00 

ANACAPA  (Walker  1964) 

Anacapa  is  named  after  one  of  the  Channel  Islands  off  the  coast  of  California.  The 
name  is  most  fitting  because  the  flower  reminds  one  of  the  crest  of  a  wave  breaking  in 
the  blue  Pacific.  The  standards  are  a  light  bluish-violet  self.  The  falls  are  a  very  pale 
bluish-violet  delicately  penciled  with  the  darker  color  of  the  standards.  In  the  center 
of  the  fall  is  a  soft  blended  yellow  signal  which  gives  the  flower  life.  The  edges  of 
both  the  standards  and  falls  are  beautifully  crinkled.  Anacapa  is  a  vigorous  grower  with 
strong  glaucous  green  foliage  which  is  held  erect.  The  bloom  stalks  are  35"  tall  and  the 
flowers  of  a  size  to  balance  well  on  the  plant  as  a  whole.  This  is  one  of  the  spurias 

suitable  for  front  or  border  planting  and  as  such  will  have  an  important  place  in  the 

garden .  $15.00 

Shipment  proper  time  Fall  1964 

SCHREINER’S  GARDENS 

ROUTE  2,  BOX  297K  •  SALEM,  OREGON  97303 

Introducers  of  the  Fa:nous  Walker  Spuria  Hybrids 
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or  three-year  basis  will  be  given  the  HM  award,  but  it  will  not  be 
necessary  that  a  variety  be  entered  in  the  national  test  gardens  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  HM  or  higher  awards. 

5.  Entries  receiving  the  very  highest  average  scores  from  all  test  gardens 
will  be  given  a  special  award  known  as  the  “American  Iris  Society 
Selection.” 

It  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  the  suggested  changes  in  the  national 
test  program  are  only  proposals  until  the  fall  Board  Meeting.  Every  member 
of  the  Society  is  urged  to  voice  his  opinion  to  the  chairman,  Dr.  R.  C. 
Allen,  Kingwood  Center,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  44903,  so  that  the  attitude  of  the 
membership  toward  this  very  important  matter  can  be  reflected  in  the  action. 
Comments  and  questions  regarding  regional  test  gardens  should  be  directed  to 
Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  4301  East  Cedar  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo.,  80222. 

Hybridizers  should  not  forget  to  send  a  plant  of  their  HC  winners  that  have 
not  yet  been  introduced  to  each  of  the  five  national  test  gardens.  Each  will 
receive  a  reminder  with  instructions  for  shipping  as  soon  as  the  awards  list 
is  published. 


RICHARD  GOODMAN  RECEIVES  COOK  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

At  the  Chicago  convention,  284  members  participated  in  the  balloting  to 
select  the  outstanding  iris  seen  in  the  tour  gardens.  Bright  Sails  was  named 
in  69  ballots  and  won  for  its  originator,  Richard  Goodman,  Riverside,  Ill.,  the 
Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Award. 

Chinese  Coral  (Orville  W.  Fay,  Northbrook,  Ill.)  attained  second  place 
with  58  votes.  Third  place  went  to  Prairie  Blaze  (James  E.  Marsh,  Chicago, 
Ill.)  with  31  votes;  fourth  place  to  Celestial  Sunlight  (Brother  Charles 
Reckamp,  Techny,  Ill.)  with  30  votes;  in  fifth  place,  tied  at  12  votes  each, 
were  Dancing  Bride  (Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  Aurora,  Ill.)  and  White  Pride 
(Dr.  Charles  E.  Branch,  Piper  City,  Ill.). 

The  award  was  established  by  Dr.  Franklin  Cook  during  his  service  as 
president  of  AIS  (1947-48)  and  was  known  as  the  President’s  Cup.  In  1952, 
it  was  renamed  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Award. 

Mr.  Goodman  started  growing  irises  in  the  1920’s,  started  cross-pollenizing 
TBs  in  1931,  and  joined  the  AIS  in  1932.  At  the  end  of  his  advertisement 
offering  Painted  Wings,  in  this  issue,  Mr.  Goodman  has  included  a  list  of 
his  former  registrations.  In  correspondence  he  has  stated  that  his  experience 
in  iris  breeding  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  we  shall  get  real  vigor  and 
ability  to  stand  all  kinds  of  weather  only  by  avoiding  inbreeding  as  much  as 
possible. 


FAY  IRIS  BEST  OF  SHOW 

At  the  British  Iris  Society’s  show  in  June  Arctic  Flame  (Orville  W.  Fay 
1960),  exhibited  by  H.  J.  Randall,  was  awarded  the  Josephine  Romney  Town- 
di  ow  Trophy  as  the  best  iris  exhibited  at  the  show.  For  an  exhibit  in  the 
category,  12  spikes  of  varieties  of  American  raising  in  not  less  than  6  varieties, 
Mr.  Randall  was  awarded  the  Ilse  Clason  Smith  Memorial  Bowl  and  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 
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JAPANESE  IRIS  (HANASHOBU)  INTRODUCTIONS 

LEAVE  ME  SIGHING  (Fred  Maddocks  ’64)  HC  ’63  Double.  One  of  the 
largest  Hanashobu  we  have  seen  and  an  almost  complete  self  of  lilac  pink, 
even  to  the  style  arms.  Small  golden  signals  on  a  lilac  feather.  Net  .  .  $20.00 

STAR  AT  MIDNIGHT  (R.  A.  Rich  ’64)  HC  ’63  Double.  Deep  midnight  violet 
with  six  strikingly  bright  starlike  signals  tipped  with  stardust.  Net  .  .  .  $10.00 

NOTE:  Fickled  we  may  be,  but  we  try  to  bring  you  the  best.  So  we  have 
“changed  iris  in  midseason”  and  the  description  of  BERCEUSE  as  published 
in  the  April  1964  Bulletin  is  herewith  obsolete  and  the  name  transferred  to 
the  following  iris: 

BERCEUSE  (Sanford  Babson  ’64)  Soft  but  full  light  lavender  standards  and 
bluish  white  falls  form  a  sumptuous,  fluted  flower  of  wonderful  size  and 
quality.  Vigorous  clumps  are  very  floriferous.  Net  . $25.00 

MELROSE  GARDENS 

RT.  I,  BOX  466  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA  95205 

Free  Catalog:  Fuller  descriptions  and  a  listing  of  many  types  of  iris  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  popular  bearded  types,  dwarf  to  tall;  spuria  iris;  Louisiana  iris; 
and  more,  very  specially  offered,  price-wise. 


BAKER/S  ACRE 

O.  T.  AND  CLARA  BAKER 


Officially  Introducing  for  1964 
Outstanding  Progeny  of  Wayward  Wind 

COOING  DOVE— H.C.  1961.  Pictured  page  42,  July  1963  Bulletin.  Outstanding,  un¬ 
usual  dove  gray  color  break.  Standards  and  falls  faintly  edged  in  light  olive  with 
infusion  of  blue  on  falls.  Light  olive  beard  and  hafts.  No  veining.  Closed  standards, 
wide-hafted  flaring  falls.  Excelent  branching.  Fertile  both  ways.  E.M.L.  35".  (Snow 
Flurry  x  Sylvia  Mu  ray )  X  Wayward  Wind  .  $25.00 

LIGHT  OF  LOVE— H.C.  1963.  A  sensation  in  our  1963  convention  garden.  Brilliant 
orange  yellow  self.  Deep  orange  throat  and  beard,  perhaps  the  most  intense  yellow  to 
date.  Large  flowers  with  closed  standards  and  wide-hafted  flaring  falls.  Fertile  both 
ways.  E.M.L.  34".  Butterscotch  Kiss  X  Wayward  Wind  . $25.00 


For  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  Fanciers 

DO  TELL.  Small  flower  on  strong  slender  stalks  with  perfect  branching.  Up  to  six 
flowers  open  at  one  time.  Excellent  in  arrangements.  Red  violet  self  with  large  white 
area  in  falls.  Fertile.  ((New  Snow  x  (Snow  Flurry  x  Cherie))  X  Dark  Mood. 


E.M.L.  28"  .  . $10.00 

GROUP  PRICE-One  each  COOING  DOVE  and  LIGHT  OF  LOVE  .  $40.00 

All  three  . $45.00 

Please— No  orders  accepted  after  September  1 

7650  WEST  4TH  AVENUE  DENVER,  COLORADO  80226 
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Minutes  of  Joint  RVP-Directors  Meeting 

Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois  June  3,  1964 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  RVPs  and  the  Board  of  Directors  was  called  to 
order  at  8  a.m.  by  President  Carney.  Present  were:  First  Vice  President 
Fischer,  Past  Presidents  Randolph  and  Rogers,  Directors  Ackerman,  Allen, 
Buxton,  Durrance,  Executive  Secretary  Benson,  and  Editor  Jacoby.  Absent: 
Second  Vice  President  Nelson  and  Directors  Gaulter,  Hamblen,  Lenz,  and 
Schreiner. 

Mr.  Carney  welcomed  and  introduced  the  officers,  directors,  regional  vice 
presidents  or  their  alternates,  and  guests.  Regions  3,  11,  14  and  15  were 
represented  by  alternates— Mr.  Groff,  Mr.  Hoffman,  Miss  Rees,  and  Mrs. 
Serdynski,  respectively.  Regions  1,  6,  9,  10,  12,  13,  16,  19  and  21  were  with¬ 
out  representation.  All  other  Regions  were  represented  by  their  RVPs. 

Representing  AIS  Sections  were:  Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  Median  Iris 
Society,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Swearengen,  Society  for  Japanese  Iris. 

Reports  of  the  following  officers  were  presented: 

Executive  Secretary  Benson  reported  on  the  present  membership  the  So¬ 
ciety  by  Regions  and  States,  the  total  being  6,975,  as  compared  with  6,711 
one  year  ago.  Region  17  was  reported  as  being  the  largest  Region  in  mem¬ 
bership;  Region  18,  second;  Region  6,  third;  Region  4,  fourth;  Region  24, 
fifth;  Region  14,  sixth;  Region  7,  seventh;  Region  22,  eighth;  Region  9,  ninth, 
and  Region  15,  tenth. 

Treasurer  Jay  C.  Ackerman  presented  a  financial  report  for  the  six-month 
period  ended  March  31,  1964,  including  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  and  a  statement  of  assets  showing  the  Society  to  be  in  sound  financial 
condition. 

Additional  reports  were  made  by: 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton,  chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee 

Mr.  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee 

Miss  Ruth  Rees,  cochairman  of  the  Public  Relations  Committee 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  chairman  of  the  Registrations  Committee  (read  by 
President  Carney) 

Mr.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  chairman  of  the  Robins  Committee  (read  by  Mr. 
Keith  Keppel) 

Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz,  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee  (read  by  President 
Carney) 

Dr.  Raymond  C.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  National  Test  Gardens  Committee 

Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  chairman  of  the  Regional  Test  Gardens  Committee 

Mrs.  C.  E.  McCaughey,  Historian 

Mr.  William  T.  Bledsoe,  chairman  of  the  committee  for  Revision  of  the 
Judges  Handbook 

Mr.  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  chairman  for  Sections  and  Affiliates 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jacoby,  Editor. 

Following  informal  discussion  of  these  reports,  the  meeting  adjourned  at 
12:30  p.m. 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Executive  Secretary 
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MORGAN’S  IRIS  GARDENS 
Proudly  add  to  1964  introductions 

MILISSKA  (First  Violet  X  Whole  Cloth)  36”  M.  A  distinctive,  moderately  ruffled  new 
ainoena  with  near  white,  tightly  closed  standards  which  may  be  tinted  blue  in  various 
soils  and  weathers.  Slightly  lighter  than  PELLA’s.  Good  stem,  perfect  (Whole  Cloth) 
branching.  Vigorous.  Hardy.  Was  guested  in  Gaskill  and  Hooker  gardens  in  Illinois. 
Chosen  by  Harry  Randall  for  his  garden  in  England.  Glowing  reports  from  Southern 


California  and  Memphis.  Stock  very  limited.  .  Net  $30.00 

PELLA— as  described  April  Bulletin,  page  72  .  Net  $30.00 

FLOWER  OF  ATHENS— as  described  April  Bulletin,  page  72  .  Net  $20.00 

Group  offer— all  three  .  Net  $60.00 

Combination  offer— Either  MILISSKA  or  PELLA 

plus  FLOWER  OF  ATHENS  .  Net  $40.00 

RICHARD  W.  MORGAN 

23  SOUTH  STREET,  CUBA,  NEW  YORK  NO  CATALOG 


INTRODUCING  FOR  1964 

PENSIVE  MOOD  (Dr.  L.  E.  Fraser).  First  Violet  x  (Vesper  Shadows  x  (Sky  Ranger  x 
Chivalry )  ) .  This  big,  smooth,  moderately  ruffled,  very  heavily  substanced  violet  has 
created  much  favorable  comment.  Many  experts  acclaim  it  the  best  in  its  color  class. 
Erect,  domed  standards  and  very  wide  semi-flaring  falls,  slightly  lighter  toned  around  a 
near-white  beard.  Excellent  stalk  and  branching.  Mid-season  to  late.  Sdlg.  #58-3  M. 
36"  H.C.  1963.  $25.00. 

1963  INTRODUCTIONS 

ANGELIQUE  (Mrs.  Ernest  Batson).  Beautifully  formed  flowers  on  tall  stems.  Orchid 
with  violet  beard  and  violet  onco-veining.  (Snow  Flurry  X  Capitola).  H.C.  1961.  $20.00. 
LOVE  LYRIC  (Dr.  L.  E.  Fraser).  (Snow  Flurry  x  Cloud  Castle)  X  White  Bouquet. 
Unusually  wide,  beautifully  formed,  heavily  substanced  warm  white.  Well  branched, 
thin,  wirv,  stalk  sometimes  requires  staking  in  wet  seasons.  38"  stems.  M-L.  H.C.  1962. 

$20.00. 

PARTY  DOLL  (Dr.  L.  E.  Fraser).  Blue  Sapphire  x  (New  Snow  X  Azure  Skies).  This 
pale,  icy  blue  with  self-colored  beard  and  clean  hafts,  non-fading  and  fragrant,  is  very 
heavily  ruffled  and  fluted.  Good  stalks  with  adequate  branching;  2  or  3  buds  to  each 
socket.  36"  M-L  H.C.  1963.  $20.00. 

No  Catalog.  One  Rhizome  each  of  1963  Introductions  .  $45.00 

DR.  L.  E.  FRASER  •  428  Reverly  Avenue  •  Florence,  Alabama 


For  Seedlings ,  Transplanting 
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Minutes  of  Board  of  Directors  Meeting 

Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois  June  3,  1964 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:30  p.m.  by  President  Carney  with  the 
following  in  attendance:  First  Vice  President  Fischer,  Past  President  Randolph, 
Directors  Ackerman,  Allen,  Buxton,  Durrance,  and  O’Brien,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson,  and  Editor  Jacoby.  Absent:  Second  Vice  President  Nelson 
and  Directors  Gaulter,  Hamblen,  Lenz,  and  Schreiner. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  St.  Louis  November  9,  1963,  published  in 
the  January  1964  Bulletin,  were  approved.  Also  approved  were  the  reports 
of  officers  and  committee  chairmen  presented  earlier  this  date  at  the  joint 
RVP-Board  breakfast. 

Nominations  for  the  Board  of  Directors  were  made  as  follows:  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Carney,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  and  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  to  succeed  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  was  nominated  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Jay  C.  Ackerman,  whose  term  expires  in  1964. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson  was  appointed  Editor,  to  succeed  Thomas  E. 
Jacoby,  whose  resignation  is  effective  upon  the  publication  of  the  July  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Miss  Ruth  Rees  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Public  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  she  has  been  a  cochairman. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Burke  Grey  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  new  Advertising 
Committee. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  was  appointed  the  AIS  representative  on  the  Orna¬ 
mentals  Ratings  Commission  for  the  American  Horticultural  Society. 

The  price  for  all  available  back  issues  of  the  Bulletin  was  increased  to 
$1.00  each.  The  price  of  $1.25  to  nonmembers  will  remain  in  effect. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  offer  of  Miss  Ruth  Reese  of  a  Clara  B.  Rees 
Perpetual  Trophy  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  best  white  iris  as  determined 
by  AIS  garden  judges.  Conditions  for  the  awarding  of  the  trophy  will  parallel 
the  conditions  governing  the  awarding  of  the  Cook-Lapham  Award. 

Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Larry  Gaulter  were 
appointed  as  a  committee  to  revise  the  score  card  for  the  Judges  Training 
Program  and  the  test  gardens. 

The  following  procedures  in  regard  to  the  regional  test  gardens  were 
adopted: 

1.  That  the  RVP  be  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  test  garden. 

2.  That  the  test  garden  seedlings  be  identified  by  code  only. 

3.  That  beginning  in  1967  all  HM  awards  will  be  given  on  the  basis  of 
performance  in  the  Regional  test  gardens. 

It  was  also  voted  that  in  continuing  the  national  test  gardens,  they  be 
integrated  with  the  regional  test  gardens  with  pertinent  changes,  details  of 
which  will  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  fall  meeting. 

It  was  voted  that  all  area  or  chapter  organizations  within  an  affiliated 
state  iris  society  be  given  the  same  free  services  and  items  as  the  parent 
society. 

The  invitation  of  the  Wisconsin  Iris  Society  to  held  the  1969  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Milwaukee  was  accepted  with  appreciation. 
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INTRODUCING 

NITTANY  (Hunter  64)  EML  32  in.  (Cahokia  X  Violet  Harmony)  We  are 
proud  to  handle  Max  Hunter’s  first  introduction  which  received  an  HC 
under  the  number  58-4  last  year.  The  flaring  flower  is  Campanula  Violet 
with  a  white  area  around  the  yellow  tipped  white  beard.  The  blooms  are 
lightly  ruffled  and  have  good  substance.  Three  branches  and  terminal  with 
three  buds  per  socket .  $20.00 

PALETTE  GARDENS 

26  WEST  ZION  HILL  ROAD,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


INTRODUCING 

Five  fine,  three-petal  Japanese  Irises 

FRIENDLY  VICTOR-(  Sdlg.  #121),  RID.  VEINED  ARTISTRY- ( Sdlg. 
#94),  B4W.  VEINETTE— ( Sdlg.  #100),  B4W.  VIOLET  SPECTACLE- 
( Sdlg.  #88),  V1B.  WHITE  CHIFFON- ( Sdlg.  #97),  Wl. 

Net  $25.00  each. 

ARTHUR  H.  HAZZARD,  Originator 
510  Grand  Pre  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49007 


INTRODUCING: 

CORAL  ELEGANCE.  (First  Curtain  X  Mary  Randall)  X  Lynn  Hall.  M  to  L. 
Ruffled  coral-pink  standards,  white  falls  with  hafts  and  border  of  the  same 
coral-pink,  flaring.  Beard  is  tangerine  to  pink.  Has  tremendous  substance  and 
is  distinctive.  34  inches . $25.00 

GOLDEN  SHOULDERS.  Lynn  Hall  X  June  Meredith.  M  to  L.  Appears  to 
be  almost  a  white  self,  but  standards  and  falls  by  Wilson  Color  Chart  are 
straw  yellow  604/3,  beard  and  hafts  straw  yellow  604.  Very  ruffled  and 
flaring.  Great  substance.  34  inches . $25.00 

WILLIAM  T.  BLEDSOE 

ROUTE  4,  FAYETTEVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


LIFETIME  AND  THRIFTEE 
PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 

Quick  and  Easy  to  Prepare  at  Planting  Time 
See  April  Issue  of  the  BULLETIN 
Pages  56  and  58 

Or  Write  for  Complete  Price  List. 

GABLE  IRIS  GARDENS 

2543  38TH  AVE.,  SO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  55406 
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Dr.  Randolph  was  authorized  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  conducting 
an  international  iris  symposium  in  connection  with  an  AIS  semicentennial 
observance  in  1970. 

It  was  voted  that  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  be  held  in  Chicago,  Ill., 
on  October  10-11,  1964. 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Executive  Secretary 


Bulletin  Advertising  Rates 
COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 


Rates  per  four  issues— no  discounts 

Single  space  (one  inch— not  to  exceed  six  lines)  . $10.00 

Double  space  (not  to  exceed  12  lines)  .  16.00 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

One  inch,  single  column  .  9.00 

One-quarter  page  .  18.00 

One-third  page  .  24.00 

One-half  page  .  32.50 

One  page  .  60.00 


Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 


Thank  You! 

In  my  four  and  one-half  years  of  service  I  have  become  indebted  to  many, 
many  members: 

To  those  who  voluntarily  contributed  articles  and  other  material  and  to 
those  who  responded  to  my  invitation  to  write  for  the  Bulletin.  They  liter¬ 
ally  made  possible  the  continuance  of  the  Bulletin. 

To  my  associate  directors— Mrs.  Peggy  Burke  Grey,  for  her  ever-ready  help¬ 
fulness  in  so  many  ways,  and  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz  for  prompt  review  of  technical 
manuscripts. 

To  Mr.  Everett  C.  Long  for  the  many  excellent  photographs  he  supplied, 
many  of  which  were  used  as  cover  illustrations. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  for  giving  me  a  completely  free  hand  and  an 
adequate  budget— and  for  the  highly  prized  award  given  me  at  the  Chicago 
meeting. 

To  all— Thank  you! 

Finally  a  word  of  appreciation  to  my  contact  at  the  printer’s,  Air.  Paul  W. 
Moore,  for  18  beautifully  printed  issues. 

To  the  new  editor,  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  I  wish  to  say,  Bon  voyage! 

Thomas  E.  Jacoby 
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COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTORY 


ACORN  HILL  IRIS  GARDENS 

Over  900  varieties  of  tall  bearded 
iris  at  reasonable  prices 

List  sent  on  request 

DR.  DONALD  W.  MITCHELL 
9020  Howser  Lane  Lanham,  Md. 

ALPAHR  GARDENS 

Offer  over  I  100  varieties,  including 

ARIL  ARILBRED 
DWARF  and  TALL  BEARDED 

Visit  or  write  for  catalog 
5080  Allison  St.,  Arvada,  Colo. 


COME  AND  SEE 

our  elaborate  display  of 
DWARF  BEARDED  IRIS 

We  welcome  you  for  the 
TALL  BEARDED 

season  also 

MOST  IRIS  AT  50%  OF  LIST  PRICE 

ALTHEA'S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

M.  A.  Viergutz,  Prop. 

Box  312  30470  Grand  River  Ave. 

FARMINGTON,  MICH. 


MYRON  D.  BIGGER 

1147  OAKLAND  AVE., 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Fine  Peonies, 

Spuria  Iris,  Hardy  Hibiscus 
PRICES  ON  REQUEST. 

BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  136 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 

BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 

1603  Main  Road,  Central  Village,  Mass.,  02711 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass.,  01005 


BROWN'S 
IRIS  GARDEN 

(Rex  P.  &  Alta  M.  Brown) 

14920  Highway  99 
Lynnwood,  Washington 
(9  miles  North  of  Seattle) 

FREE  CATALOG  (no  color)  featuring  our 
own  and  other  recent  introductions  of  TALL, 
MEDIAN  and  DWARF  bearded  iris. 


BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

I  13 — No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH,  Grower 
and  Hybridizer.  Catalog  on  Request. 
DAKOTA-GROWN  HARDY  STOCK 

C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
3224  Northstead  Dr. 
Sacramento  33,  Calif. 
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CEDAR  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 

Converting  to  a  Hobby  Garden 
Nearly  2000  varieties  on  sale 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 


CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 

NEW  and  DIFFERENT! 
the  lovely 

LINSE  HYBRIDS 

Free  catalog . No  color 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 


EVE'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1446  GLEN  DALLAS  16,  TEXAS 

New  Tall  Bearded,  Oncobred 
Regelias,  Arilbred  Hybrids 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
No  Color 


HARDY  NORTHERN  IRIS 

1964  COLOR  CATALOG  -  25? 

New  Introductions  of 

GERHARD  A.  CARLSON 
MERLE  DALING 
JEANNETTE  W.  NELSON 
EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
DAVID  F.  JOHNSON 
GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.  O.  Box  117  Wenatchee,  Washington 


FLOWER  LANE  GARDENS 

(ROUTE  I,  BOX  244,  GRESHAM,  ORE.) 
E.  C.  Zuk,  Proprietor 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
CATALOG  NO  COLOR 


THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.O.  Box  491 — Jefferson,  Texas 

Specialists  in  REBLOOMING  IRIS  of  all 
types,  PURE  ARIL  SPECIES  &  HYBRIDS, 
ALSO  T.  B.  IRIS,  C.  G.  WHITE'S 
FERTILE  ARILBREDS,  DUTCH  IRIS  & 
DAYLILIES. 

Very  reasonable  prices,  excellent  quality, 
stocks  guaranteed  true  to  name,  rigidly 
inspected,  clean,  firm  and  healthy  always. 

ASK  FOR  PRICE  LISTS — 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

David  J.  Flesh  &  Florence  K.  Flesh — 
Owners 

FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  grower  of 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 
THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 
minute  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  344 
CANBY,  OREGON 


L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 

GROTE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Quality  Tall  Bearded  Iris 
Reasonable  Prices 
Price  List  on  Request 

8615  S.E.  92nd  AVE. 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 

HILDENBRANDT'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Route  Box  4,  Lexington,  Nebraska 
Hardy,  Nebraska  Grown  Iris 
Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 
Price  List  on  Request 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
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1  L  L  1  N  1  IRIS 

IRIS  EMBRYO  CULTURES 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 

AND  SUPPLIES 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 

Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

QUOTATIONS  ON  REQUEST 

JET  LAB 

73  NORTH  ST.  GRAFTON,  MASS.,  01519 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Featuring  our  award-winning 

Tall  Bearded  introductions  and 
one  flat  Siberian;  plus  other 
selected  new  varieties. 

KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

N.  STATE  ST.  RD.  MONTICELLO,  ILL. 

Choice  Southern  Oregon-grown 

Iris  at  reasonable  prices 

1  R  1  S  N  O  L  L 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon 

3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 

Selected  List 

Medford,  Oregon 

and 

KING'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

101  MORGAN  LANE 

New  DeForest  Introductions 

WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 
Hundreds  of  Texas  Grown 

CATALOG  FREE 

Iris,  also  Hems 

FREE  LIST 

QUALITY  VARIETIES 

QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 

NO  COLOR 

KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  1,  Box  18-B,  Potter  Valley,  Calif. 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 

Visitors  always  welcome 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

LANDSEND  IRIS  GARDENS 

Main  Office 

2307  Butterfield  Road 

YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 

Wholesale  —  Retail 

Pooled  Orders 

MRS.  F.  ALLEN  BROWN 

4326  Grandin  Rd.  Ext.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Excellent  Quality,  Choice  Varieties 
Grown  on  farm  in  fertile  Virginia  soil 

Reasonable  Prices  Catalog  on  Request 

WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog  show¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  imported  flower 
bulbs  from  Holland. 

LEBOS’  IRIS  GARDENS 

R.D.  4,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  17055 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON  190,  MASS. 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 
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LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
90%  Being  A.I.S.  Award  Winners 
No  Color 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  43614 

FREE  CATALOG 

Of  Beautiful  Glads  and 
Gorgeous  Peonies 

LINS  GLAD  AND  PEONY  FARM 

COLOGNE,  MINN. 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 

MAC'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

6916  N.E.  47th  Ave. 
VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

500  Varieties  Priced  tor  Quick  Sale 
50%  Off  List  Price  on  Newer  Ones 
"Super  Deal"  Collections 
Send  for  Our  "Bargain  Counter"  Price 
List  and  Order  Early  for  Choice  Ones 

LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  Iris. 

No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Calif. 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

DEPT.  A 

R.  I,  BOX  466  STOCKTON  5,  CALIF. 

Featuring  the  1964  introductions  of:  Sanford 
Babson,  Collie  and  Lillian  Terrell,  Ben  R. 
Hager,  and  the  Japanese  Iris  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Rich  and  Fred  Maddocks. 

FEATURING:  Spuria  Iris,  Siberian  Iris,  Lou¬ 
isiana  Iris,  Japanese  Iris,  and  sale  prices  on 
selected  Tall  Bearded  Iris. 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

FEATURING  OUR  OWN  AND 
OTHER 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

Catalog  on  request — No  Color 
2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

FEATURING 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 
ORIGINATIONS  BY 

—  O.  W.  FAY  — 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO 

Catalog  on  Request 

Neuberf's  Flower  Gardens 

RT.  6,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Specializing  in  tall  bearded  iris. 

Low  prices  and  high  quality 

Catalogue  on  request 
Visitors  welcome. 
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NOYD’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Washington 


OLD  BROOK  GARDENS 

Dwarf,  Median  and  Tall  Bearded  Irises 

Featuring  Brizendine,  Fass,  Kuesel, 

Peck,  Price,  Rundlett,  Stephenson, 

Van  de  Water  and  Warburton 
Introductions 

Free  Catalog  of  500  Varieties 
19  MARY  LANE  GREENVALE,  N.Y.,  11548 


JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  Distinction  from 
an  authentic  strain  exclusively 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

7001  Dixie  Bee  Road,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  7  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  ( Hemerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 


Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Specializing  in  7  new  races  of  Bearded  Iris: 
HORNED,  SPOONED,  FLOUNCED,  LACED, 
RE-BLOOMERS,  FLAT,  TANGERINE- 
BEARDED.  Also  new  TALL  BEARDED  and 
ONCOBREDS  from  many  hybridizers,  includ¬ 
ing  recent  FERTILE  C.  White  Oncobreds. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  with 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 


DWARF  and  MEDIAN  IRIS 
Free  List 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  I ,  Oregon 

M  I  T  G 

Offers  New  Lines  of  Intermediates  and  Other 
Medians.  My  own  introductions  plus  col¬ 
lected  species.  Lists  Available. 

EARL  ROBERTS,  5809  Rahke  Road, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  462  I  7 


ROE  NURSERY 

1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25,  Calif. 
Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green"  Iris 
Closing  out  prices! 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 

SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-third  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 


SCHREINER’S  GARDENS 

RT.  2,  BOX  297K  SALEM,  OREGON 

feature 

Fine  Iris  for  discerning  collectors 
Growers — Hybridizers — Originators. 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  50^ 


SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 
731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 
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Mark  &  Jeanette  Rogers' 

SIERRA  VISTA  IRIS  GARDEN 
31933  YUCAIPA  BOULEVARD 
YUCAIPA,  CALIFORNIA 

Price  List  on  Request 


Tall  Bearded  Iris  Rhizomes 
Heavy  Stock — Top  Quality 
Most  Iris  60%  Off  List  Price 

Descriptive  Catalog  on  Request 


TURNER'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

19  SYLVAN  AVE.,  LATHAM,  N.Y. 


SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 
IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 
BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 

SOO-PREME  GARDENS 

Winter  Hardy  Iris 

As  new  owners,  we  invite  all  friends  of 
Soo-Preme  Gardens  to  visit  our  garden.  We 
will  be  glad  to  meet  you  and  continue  to 
serve  you. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

KENNETH  AND  JUDY  ANDRESS 

Hwy.  77,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 
DAYLILIES 
DUTCH  AMARYLLIS 
CRINUMS 

Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE 
BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO 

Free  catalog.  Over  2000 
Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 

Reasonably  Priced. 


IRIS  .  .  .  HEMEROCALLIS 

JELL’S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.,  PROVO,  UTAH 

(The  Firm  that  SATISFACTION 
and  GENEROSITY  built.) 

WE  WILL  MEET  ANY  AND  ALL 
COMPETITION.  POOLED  ORDERS 
WELCOME. 

( Hybridizers'  Catalog  and  Handbook  50tf. 
Amount  deductible  from  your  first  order.) 


HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  quality. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

BOX  230,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 
May  R.  Tucker  James  S.  Tucker 


VALLEY'S  END  IRIS  GARDENS 

Tall  bearded  iris  superbly  grown  in 
the  rich  valley  lands  of  Yucaipa 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
32375  Dunlap  B I vd .,  Yucaipa,  Calif. 

STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburton 
My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 

WHISPERWOOD  GARDENS 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 
Old  and  new  iris  including  the  Dykes 
Free  Catalog 

Route  I,  Canton,  Texas,  75103 
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GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50c  for  72  p.  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of  Georgia 
Hinkle,  Ron  Chamberlain. 

DEPT.  AIS-63,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 

WYNNCREST  GARDEN 
MRS.  RALPH  E.  RICKER 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 
VISITORS  ARE  WELCOME 
1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa 


WURST'S  IRIS  GARDEN 
315  NORTH  !  7th 
FORT  SMITH,  ARKANSAS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
FREE  LIST 


Iris  Slides  for  Rental 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  numbers  of  excellent  sets  of  iris  slides  for 
rental.  Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35mm  size.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  irises 
accompanies  each  set.  Ideal  for  a  program  for  your  iris  meetings  and  garden  club 
meetings,  these  slides  are  a  fine  way  to  study  the  new  irises.  Are  you  considering, 
or  would  you  like  to  see,  some  new  irises?  What  better  way  than  to  rent  a  set 
of  slides  and  keep  informed  on  the  newer  varieties. 

For  that  additional  program  fll-out  the  following  sets  are  offered: 

...  Set  of  the  newer  tall  bearded  irises,  including  many  of  the  recent  award 
winners— top  favorites— and  selected  garden  scenes. 

.  .  .  Set  of  various  bearded  species  and  hybrids,  other  than  tall  bearded,  including 
standard  dwarf,  intermediate,  table,  and  border  bearded  types,  and  some  very 
special  slides  of  the  arils  in  various  types. 

...  Set  of  various  bulbous  irises  including  reticidatas  and  juno  irises.  Also  many 
species  and  hybrids  of  the  beardless  family  including:  Crested,  Louisiana, 
Western  natives,  Spurias  (including  some  of  the  most  recent  spurias  just  out), 
Siberians,  and  Japanese. 

...  Set  of  the  ever  popular,  less  expensive,  fne  bearded  irises  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  grace  any  garden  with  their  beauty  and  excellence. 

.  .  .  Set  of  irises  at  the  AIS  convention  in  Denver  1963.  For  those  who  could 
not  go  to  Denver  here  is  a  picturization  on  flm  of  many,  many  of  the  very 
newest  irises.  See  them  in  the  comforts  of  your  own  meeting  room.  Yes, 
youll  see  new  irises,  gardens,  and  intimate  glimpses  of  some  of  the  iris 
personalities  who  attended  the  Denver  convention. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  schediding,  pref¬ 
erably  30  days  or  longer.  Include  a  second  date  if  possible.  Give  the  exact  date 
desired  so  that  slides  can  be  sent  insured  airmail.  They  are  to  be  returned  in  the 
same  manner.  The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  set  of  100 
slides.  Make  checks  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  request  to: 

Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee, 
Route  2,  Rox  301,  Salem,  Oregon,  97303. 
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HOW  TO  REGISTER  AND  INTRODUCE  AN  IRIS 


These  instructions  apply  to  the  registration  of  all  classes  of  irises  except  bulbous 
irises. 

1.  Write  to  our  Registrar-Recorder,  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  for  a  registration  blank,  enclosing  check  for  the  registration 
fee  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society. 

2.  The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  for  each  iris.  For  each  transfer  of  a  name  from 
one  iris  to  another  the  fee  is  $4.00. 

3.  Select  a  name  which  has  not  been  previously  registered,  which  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  when  you  write  for  the  blank.  If  you  will  first  look  in  the 
Check  Lists  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar  since  1959  to  see  if  the 
name  has  been  previously  registered,  you  will  save  time  for  yourself  and  for 
the  Registrar.  Please  also  suggest  an  alternate  name.  Mrs.  Colquitt  will  hold  an 
approved  name  for  a  short  time  to  enable  you  to  complete  the  blank  and  send  it 
back,  but  a  name  is  not  registered  until  the  registration  blank  is  filed  and  approved 
by  her.  A  registration  certificate  will  then  be  sent  to  you. 


4.  Names  should  consist  of  not  over  three  short  words,  and  should  follow  the 
International  Horticultural  Code.  The  following  names  are  not  admissible: 

a.  Names  of  living  persons  without  the  written  permission  of  that  person,  or  of 
parents  if  a  minor. 


b.  Numerals  or  symbols,  such  as  seedling  numbers,  etc. 

c.  Names  beginning  with  articles,  such  as  “The”  and  “A.” 

d.  Scientific  or  common  name  of  a  species,  or  words  formed  by  combining  parts 
of  Latin  names  of  the  parent  species. 

e.  Abbreviations  such  as  initials  of  a  proper  name,  “Mt.”  instead  of  “Mount,”  etc. 

f.  Use  of  trademark  or  copyrighted  names  unless  previously  in  common  use. 

g.  A  slight  variation  of  a  name  already  registered. 


5.  Alake  parentage  records  explicit,  and  include  seedling  numbers  when  possible. 
Color  descriptions  should  be  concise,  and  the  designation,  conforming  to  the  latest 
Iris  Color  Classification  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  should  be  included. 


6.  Classifications  of  barbed  irises  will  conform  to  the  rules  outlined  in  the 
January  1958  Rulletin,  pages  9-17.  Height  and  season  of  bloom  are  most  important. 


These  classifications  may  be  summarized 

1 )  Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded  ( MDB ) 

2)  Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  (SDB) 

3 )  Intermediates  ( IB ) 

4)  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  (MTB) 

5)  Border  (BB) 

6)  Tall  Bearded  (TB) 


as  follows: 

Less  than  10"— early  blooms. 

10"  to  15". 

15"  to  18"— hybrids  of  dwarf  x  TB— bloom 
between  dwarfs  and  TBs. 

(Table  irises.)  15"  to  28"— slender,  flexu- 
ous  stalks,  with  small  flowers. 

15"  to  28"— shorter  irises  of  TB  parentage. 
28"  or  more. 


7.  Introduction.  An  introduction  is  an  offering  for  sale  to  the  public.  Catalogs, 
printed  lists,  and  advertisements  in  the  American  Iris  Society  Bulletin,  are  accept¬ 
able  mediums  of  introduction.  It  is  a  requisite  for  the  awards  of  the  Society  above 
that  of  High  Commendation.  A  variety  is  not  eligible  for  these  awards  until  one  year 
after  it  has  been  recorded  with  Mrs.  Colquitt.  Send  her  a  copy  of  the  catalog,  list, 
or  advertisement  by  first-class  mail  and  she  will  acknowledge  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  recorded. 
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The  one  indispensable  iris  reference  .  .  . 
On  every  iris  subject  .  .  . 


GARDEN  IRISES 

33  chapters  written  by  outstanding  iris  authorities 
Edited  by  L.  F.  Randolph 

•  606  pages;  dozens  of  beautiful  illustrations 
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No  other  iris  reference  covers  all  irises  and  iris  sub¬ 
jects  so  completely.  No  irisarian’s  library  is  complete 
without  it. 
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REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS 


1—  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gadd,  172  Main  St.,  Wethersfield  Conn.,  06109. 

2—  New  York.  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  42  Font  Grove  Rd.,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y.,  12159. 

3—  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Hamill,  R.  1,  Box  296C,  Hollidays- 
burg,  Pa.,  16648. 

4—  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Earl  T.  Browder,  2517  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Albans,  W.  Va.,  25177. 

5—  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman,  Box  401,  Williston, 
S.  C.,  29853. 

6—  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Mr.  George  P.  Morgan,  3211  Grant  St.,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  48601. 

7—  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Mr.  Jake  H.  SchaiJJ,  4818  Normandy  Rd.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  38117. 

8—  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Earl  J.  Yunker,  Box  8,  Taycheedah,  Wis.,  53090. 

9—  Illinois.  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Blocher,  336  East  Forest  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  60187. 

10—  Louisiana.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Robinson,  6705  East  Ridge  Dr.,  Shreveport,  La.,  71106. 

11—  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson,  906  S.  8th  St.,  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  82070. 

12—  Utah.  Margaret  Y.  Albright,  2101  E.  4500  So.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84117. 

13—  Washington  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Austin  Morgan,  417  S.E.  Elm  St.,  College  Place, 
Wash.,  99324. 

14—  Northern  California  and  Nevada.  Mr.  Roy  L.  Oliphant,  40  Senior  Ave.,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.,  94708. 

15—  Southern  California  and  Arizona.  Mr.  Thornton  M.  Abell,  469  Upper  Mesa  Road, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  90402. 

16—  Canada.  Mr.  Bruce  Richardson,  Rt.  2,  Hannon,  Ont.,  Canada. 

17—  Texas.  Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin,  6015  Gaston,  Dallas,  Texas,  75214. 

18—  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Mr.  C.  Robert  Minnick,  324  North  Park  Circle,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  64116. 

19—  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Willard  I.  Rogers,  109  Twin  Falls  Road, 
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20—  Colorado.  Mr.  Joseph  O.  Riley,  4284  Hooker  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  80211. 
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Sections  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Median  Iris  Society 

President ,  John  E.  Goett,  R.  1,  Monroe,  Conn. 

The  Society  for  Siberian  Irises 

President,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  235  Koehl  St.,  Massapequa  Park,  N.Y. 
Spuria  Iris  Society 

President,  Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove,  8260  Longdon  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 
The  Society  for  Japanese  Iris 

President,  C.  A.  S wear en gen,  R.  3,  Box  136,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  special-interest  group  may  become  a  Section 
for  AIS  are— 

1.  The  American  members  of  the  society  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Its  bylaws  must  be  approved  by  the  AIS. 

3.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

4.  Provision  for  publication  of  articles  of  general  interest,  exclusive  of  news¬ 
letters,  may  be  arranged. 

The  president  of  a  Section  is  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Counselors, 
and  societies  having  Sectional  status  will  be  listed  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 


Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Bessemer  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  George  Johnson,  Hueytown,  Ala. 
Birmingham  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  L.  G.  Gamble,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Cal-Cher-Et  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Fletcher,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Etowah  Chapter  of  AIS,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Perry  H.  Morton,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Huntsville  Chapter  of  AIS,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Hecht,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Marshall  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Walter  Alvis,  Guntersville,  Ala. 
North  Alabama  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Lee  R.  Moore,  Jr,,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Kern  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  James  Barton,  Oildale,  Calif. 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Milton  Lazansky,  Lafayette,  Calif. 
Connecticut  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  Thomson,  Springdale,  Conn. 

Pollen  Daubers  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Alice  Shaw,  Emmett,  Idaho 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  E.  E.  Varnum,  Villa  Park,  Ill. 
Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Harley  E.  Briscoe,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Northeastern  Indiana  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Raymond  Thomas,  Indianapolis 
Ind. 

Wichita  Area  Iris  Club,  Pres.,  Ralph  Potts,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Society  for  Louisiana  Irises,  Pres.,  Nolan  John  Sahuc,  Lafayette,  La. 

Maine  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Samuel  Harper,  Portland,  Maine 
Jackson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  W.  M.  Greff,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Meridian  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Duke,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Mississippi  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  George  Adkins,  Jackson,  Miss. 
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Semo  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Eugene  Buckles,  Sikeston,  Mo., 

Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  M.  J.  McHugh,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mineral  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Wallace  Klemp,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 
Southwest  Missouri  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Cliff  Cain,  Neosho,  Mo. 

Great  Falls  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Elizabeth  Walters,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Dawson  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Lester  Hildenbrandt,  Lexington, 
Nebr. 

Empire  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 
Akron  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Myron  C.  Beard,  Akron,  Ohio 
Central  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Gerald  E.  Koehler,  Forest,  Ohio 
Miami  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Shinkle,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Northeast  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Anthony  Willott,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Oklahoma,  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  Cleveland,  Okla. 

Tulsa  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mr.  Charles  Kenney,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Blair  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Howard,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  W.  T.  Hirsch,  Havertown,  Pa. 

Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Nathan  Bauman,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Big  D  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Johnson,  Dallas,  Texas 
E-Tex  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Henry  Moore,  Jr.,  Karnak,  Texas 
El  Paso  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Bruce,  El  Paso,  Texas 
South  Plains  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Grady  Knight,  Lubbock,  Texas 
Utah  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Ronald  K.  Gygi,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Rainbow  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  E.  McClure,  Ogden,  Utah 
Wisconsin  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Arthur  Blodgett,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  state  or  local  iris  society  may  become  an  Affiliate 
of  AIS  are— 

1.  Its  officers  and  directors  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  system  is  required. 

3.  Societies  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members  belonging  to  AIS,  and 
meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25.00. 

The  names  of  societies  given  Affiliate  status  will  be  published  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  affiliation  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Hubert  A. 
Fischer,  Meadow  Gardens,  63rd  St.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

To  Secretaries  of  Affiliates:  Please  report  promptly  the  names  and 
addresses  of  new  presidents  to  the  Editor  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Fischer. 


BULLETIN  DEADLINES 

All  copy  for  the  January  Bulletin  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  by 
November  15th;  all  copy  for  the  April  Bulletin  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editor  by  February  15.  If  we  are  to  get  a  Bulletin  out  on  time,  this  is 
imperative. 
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From  the  President’s  Des 

I  have  just  been  reminded  that  the  days  are  getting  shorter  and  that  Fall 
will  be  here  soon.  This  year  I  actually  will  welcome  the  season,  for  I  am 
about  thirty  days  ahead  of  my  normal  schedule,  and  it  will  give  me  a  chance 
to  look  back  over  this  year’s  iris  activities  and  plan  for  next  year. 

The  bloom  season  in  Memphis  this  year  was  fine,  although  I  cannot  per¬ 
sonally  vouch  for  this,  as  I  was  away  every  weekend  visiting  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  From  all  reports  reaching  me,  the  bloom  in  other  sections  also 
was  fine,  but  unfortunately,  I  was  a  week  too  soon  or  a  week  too  late  to  catch 
the  peak  bloom  on  my  visits.  This  did  not  detract  from  my  visits,  however, 
for  to  me  the  most  important  part  of  the  Society  is  the  members  and  the  iris 
bloom  is  an  added  dividend.  From  my  viewpoint,  my  trips  were  successful, 
for  I  was  able  to  meet  a  large  number  of  our  members  and  also  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  friends.  It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  all  the  members  I  met 
this  year,  but  I  do  want  to  mention  two.  In  Boston  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  and  talking  to  Mrs.  Preston  Corey,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Clara  Rees.  Meeting  these  two  well  known  iris 
personalities  would  have  been  well  worth  the  trips,  but  I  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  numerous  other  members  and  seeing  lots  of  good  irises. 

The  Chicago  convention  has  been  well  written  up;  so  I  will  say  only  that  a 
wonderful  group  of  members  attended  and  an  enjoyable  time  was  had  by 
everyone.  As  usual,  not  too  much  business  was  conducted  at  the  Board  meet¬ 
ing,  but  one  very  important  program  was  initiated.  The  Regional  Test  Garden 
Program  was  officially  adopted  and  the  rules  governing  the  Regional  Test 
Garden  will  be  presented  to  the  Board  for  adoption  at  the  Board  meeting  in 
October.  Beginning  in  1967,  an  H.  C.  award  can  be  earned  only  in  the  Re¬ 
gional  Test  Garden.  This  means  that  in  order  to  have  your  seedlings  eligible 
for  the  H.  C.  award  in  1967,  they  will  have  to  be  sent  to  your  Regional  Test 
Garden  in  1965,  since  they  will  be  judged  only  on  two  year  clumps. 

Beginning  in  1967,  all  seedlings  will  be  judged  under  the  Regional  Test 
Garden  code  number  and  the  identity  of  the  hybridizer  will  be  revealed  to  no 
one.  The  regional  code  number  will  be  used  on  the  Awards  Ballot,  which 
means  that  the  judges  will  have  to  vote  for  the  iris  itself,  and  not  for  the  hy¬ 
bridizer.  I  have  received  several  letters  from  judges  wanting  to  know  if  the 
rule  was  adopted  because  the  Board  did  not  consider  the  Garden  Judges  quali¬ 
fied  to  vote  H.  C.  awards.  The  rule  was  not  adopted  for  that  reason,  but  it 
was  adopted  to  give  the  small  unknown  hybridizer  a  break.  I,  personally,  feel 
that  many  of  the  Garden  Judges  do  err  in  voting  H.  C.  awards,  for  they  still 
consider  the  H.  C.  award  as  a  local  award  to  be  used  as  a  pat  on  the  back  for 
the  local  hybridizer  or  friend.  They  completely  overlook  the  fact  that  every 
time  they  vote  an  H.  C.  award  to  a  second  rate  iris,  they  are  doing  a  disservice 
to  their  fellow  members.  It  has  been  suggested  that  every  time  a  judge  votes 
an  H.  C.  award  to  a  seedling,  the  judge  be  required  to  purchase  that  seedling 
for  his  or  her  own  garden.  It  would  be  impossible  to  put  such  a  rule  into 
effect,  but  it  does  have  some  merit.  I  think  if  the  judges  would  adopt  a  policy 
of  never  voting  an  H.  C.  award  unless  they  are  willing  to  purchase  it  for  their 
own  gardens,  the  quality  of  judging  would  improve  considerably  and  a  lot  of 
mediocre  irises  would  be  kept  off  the  market.  Robert  S.  Carney 
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Region  3  Hybridizer  Wins  Honor 


John  C.  Wister  Award 


Mr.  Maxwell  W.  Hunter  of  Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania,  an  ac¬ 
credited  Garden  Judge  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  is  shown  here 
receiving  the  John  C.  Wister  Award  from  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Hamill, 
Regional  Vice  President,  also  of  Hollidaysburg.  The  award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Hunter  at  the  recent  regional  meeting  held  at  State 
College,  Pennsylvania.  Named  for  Dr.  John  C.  Wister  of  Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  founders  of  AIS,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
Region  3,  this  award  is  given  annually  to  the  hybridizer  whose  un¬ 
introduced  seedling  receives  the  High  Commendation  of  the  Awards 
Committee  and  receives  the  most  votes  from  the  judges  at  the  Re¬ 
gional  Test  Garden  at  Quakertown.  This  seedling,  58-4  (Cahokia  x 
Violet  Harmony)  is  now  registered  and  bears  the  name  of  Nittany. 
A  huge  violet  with  wide  flaring  falls,  Nittany  is  a  beauty,  and  Re¬ 
gion  3  judges  expect  it  to  win  further  awards  from  the  judges  of  the 
Society. 
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National  Test  Garden  Report,  1964 

R.  C.  Allen,  Chairman 

The  information  compiled  from  the  National  Test  Gardens  shows  a  dedica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  members  of  the  A.I.S.  in  maintaining  the 
test  plants  and  scoring  the  seedlings.  Unfortunately  in  1964  entries  were 
scored  by  iris  judges  in  only  four  of  the  five  official  gardens. 

Under  the  rules  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  a  seedling  must  have 
received  an  H.C.  award  and  must  not  have  been  introduced  to  be  eligible 
for  entry.  The  group  of  entries  completing  the  test  in  1964  included  28 
seedlings  from  .13  hybridizers. 

A  total  of  51  accredited  garden  judges  participated  in  the  scoring:  Denver 
Botanic  Garden,  12;  Fort  Worth  Botanic  Garden,  9;  Kingwood  Center,  15; 
University  of  California,  15. 

All  entries  were  scored  under  local  Botanic  Garden  Codes  and  no  judge 
could  tell  the  source  or  originator.  The  maximum  judges’  score  possible, 
which  was  primarily  flower  and  blooming  quality,  was  40  points;  the  botanic 
garden  score  on  growth  and  horticultural  quality  was  60.  In  compiling  the 
results,  the  judges’  scores  at  each  garden  were  averaged,  the  botanic  garden 
score  added  and  the  national  score  was  obtained  by  averaging  the  totals  from 
each  test  garden.  Unless  the  entry  bloomed  and  was  scored  in  at  least  three 
of  the  test  gardens  its  rank  was  not  considered  significant  and  in  the  following 
table  is  indicated  by  an  asterisk  ( * ) . 

The  top  five  entries  on  the  basis  of  scores  at  three  or  more  National  Test 
Gardens  were  therefore: 


(1)  56-16A  (Smiling  Maestro) 

Nitchman 

79.49 

(2)  59-13 

Smith 

75.19 

(3)  58-14A  (Teen  Angel) 

Nitchman 

75.18 

(4)  55-23 

Smith 

75.13 

(5)  61-34A 

Olson 

74.49 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Test  Gardens  I  wish  to  express  appreciation 
to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  judges  and  Regional  Vice  Presidents  for  the  areas  in 
which  the  gardens  are  located  for  their  splendid  cooperation  and  assistance 
in  carrying  on  the  program. 

RANK  OF  IRISES  ON  BASIS  OF  AVERAGE  TOTAL 

(Top  Eighteen) 


Rank 

Seedling  Number 

H  ybridizer 

Average  Total  Score 

1. 

55-48 

Robinson 

81.6* 

2. 

5-59 

Ernst 

80.05* 

3. 

56-16A  (Smiling  Maestro) 

Nitchman 

79.49 

4. 

15-B9 

Goett 

77.21* 

5. 

D60-32 

Durrance 

77.5* 

6. 

59-13 

Smith 

75.19 

7. 

58-14A  (Teen  Angel) 

Nitchman 

75.18 

8. 

55-23 

Smith 

75.13 

9. 

61-34A 

Olson 

74.49 

10. 

60-57 

Smith 

73.22 

11. 

C-163 

Pickard 

72.81 
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12. 

60-46 

Smith 

72.51 

13. 

8-6PL 

Gibson 

72.9° 

14. 

59-20 

F.  A.  Brown 

72.8* 

15. 

V-l 

Van  de  Water 

72.2* 

16. 

60-65 

Robinson 

72.* 

17. 

C-164 

Pickard 

70.72 

18. 

59-87 

Varner 

70.9* 

*  Incomplete  score  unless  both  judges  and  Botanical  Garden  scores  were  received 
from  three  or  more  gardens. 


Walter  Welch 
Awarded 
Foster  Plaque 


To  the  long  list  of  honors  and 
awards  which  Walter  Welch  has  re¬ 
ceived  now  comes  the  1964  Foster 
Memorial  Plaque,  awarded  by  the 
British  Iris  Society. 

Walter  Welch’s  Middlebury,  Indi¬ 
ana,  garden  long  has  been  a  mecca  for 
the  devotees  of  dwarf  irises.  He  stud¬ 
ied  art  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  for 
five  years,  and  is  a  capable  musician, 
playing  both  the  piano  and  the  violin. 
But  it  is  in  the  field  of  iris  growing  as 
an  avenue  of  creating  beauty  that  he 
has  won  fame,  and  from  his  Middle¬ 
bury  garden  and  to  him  have  come 
innumerable  recognitions,  including 
the  AIS  Hybridizer’s  Medal  and  the 
Caparne  Medal  in  1964  for  his  Fash¬ 
ion  Lady.  To  these  now  is  added  this 
signal  honor  from  the  British  Iris  So¬ 
ciety;  and  the  Bulletin  and  indeed 
all  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Iris  Society  join  in  congratulations  for 
this  well  deserved  honor. 


CORRECTION  OF  MINUTES 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Chicago  board  meeting,  on  page  110  of  the  July 
issue,  Item  3  of  the  procedures  in  regard  to  the  regional  test  gardens  incor¬ 
rectly  states  that  HM  awards  will  be  given.  The  sentence  should  read:  That 
beginning  in  1967  all  HC  awards  will  be  given  on  the  basis  of  performance 
in  the  regional  test  gardens. 

Thomas  E.  Jacoby 
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The  Past  Midnight  Reflection 
Of  an  Editor 

As  I  sit  in  my  study  in  the  wee  hours  of  this  morning,  numbed  almost  to 
exhaustion  by  the  three  week  grueling  grind  of  assembling  the  copy  for 
the  Bulletin,  plagued  on  one  hand  by  the  frustration  of  late  copy  and  on 
the  other  by  the  spectre  of  looming  deadlines,  and  faced  with  a  mandate  by 
the  President  to  introduce  myself  on  these  pages,  the  thought  comes  again 
and  again:  How  does  one  get  into  this? 

As  often  is  the  case  with  the  surface  thinking  of  tired  mind  and  body,  the 
answer  seems  etched  in  clear  sharp  lines.  I  certainly  was  not  born  a  gardener, 
and  my  college  majors  were  English  and  chemistry,  admittedly  a  strange 
combination.  For  some  years  I  was  a  debate  and  oratory  coach  and  a  lan¬ 
guage  arts  department  head.  After  three  consecutive  state  championships  in 
debate  and  in  oratory,  I  was  transferred  to  the  “hurly  burly”  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration. 

My  favorite  relaxation  was  to  stretch  out  on  the  davenport  and  read  a 
biography,  a  historical  novel  or  even  a  “who-dun-it.”  I  did  do  some  fishing, 
but  once  I  got  comfortably  located  with  my  back  against  a  tree  I  could  not 
be  too  enthusiastic  about  the  fish  disturbing  the  line. 

But  I  did  marry  a  dyed-in-the-wool  gardener,  and  without  too  much  pres¬ 
sure  I  could  be  persuaded  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  seemingly  ceaseless 
procession  of  botanical  pets  which  found  their  way  to  her  doorstep.  As  I 
helped  her  with  her  endeavors,  I  began  to  swear  that  she  could  take  a  plant 
from  a  mountain  top  and  make  it  fall  madly  in  love  with  the  blistering  sun 
of  the  midwest,  and  plant  a  stick  and  have  a  flower  blooming  on  it  the  next 
morning.  But  in  the  main  my  gardening  activities  were  confined  to  raising  a 
few  vegetables  during  the  war  years. 

The  blissful  state  of  affairs  lasted  until  the  twins  arrived,  and  I  soon  ob¬ 
served  the  essential  truth  of  Mark  Twain’s  observation  to  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  that  “twins  amount  to  a  permanent  insurrection,  and  so  long  as 
you  are  in  your  right  mind,  don’t  ever  pray  for  triplets.” 

Obviously,  Irene  now  had  more  on  her  hands  than  she  could  manage,  so 
nobly  I  offered  to  take  over  the  now  rather  large  iris  garden,  sure  that  this 
would  be  only  a  temporary  adjustment  in  what  had  been  a  tranquil  and  or¬ 
derly  life.  You  know,  I  never  have  been  able  to  give  the  iris  garden  back  to 
her,  and  I  often  have  pondered  for  the  reason.  I  knew  that  she  knew,  and 
she  never  breathed  a  word  about  it,  that  she  could  do  far  better  in  the  iris 
patch  than  I  was  doing,  and  she  spent  considerable  time  evaluating  the  irises 
as  they  bloomed.  I  finally  came  to  suspect  that  there  is  something  reassuring 
about  having  a  husband  out  from  under  foot,  and  yet  to  be  able  to  look  out 
the  window  to  the  garden  and  still  see  him  on  the  reservation. 

The  next  step  in  my  downfall  is  that  I  became  interested— really  interested 
—in  the  whole  gamut  of  the  iris  world,  and  the  die  was  cast  irrevocably.  It 
is  a  standing  joke  among  the  daughters  that  their  mother  was  a  green  thumb 
lectures  widely  on  flower  arrangement;  while  their  father,  trained  as  a  public 
speaker,  has  become  a  gardener  of  sorts. 
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The  next  wedge  came  when  I  attended  a  show,  and  saw  Rameses  win  the 
blue  ribbon  in  three  different  classes,  thus  offending  the  sense  of  order  and 
system  which  had  been  ingraned  in  years  of  coaching  debate  and  logic.  I 
spoke  when  I  should  have  remained  very  silent,  with  the  result  that  I  have 
spent  more  time  on  iris  color  classification  than  one  ought  to  spend  on  a 
hobby.  But  it  has  been  a  challenging  study,  and  even  a  mildly  frustrating 
experience. 

The  fourth  element  in  my  downfall  came  when  I  consented  to  become 
Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee.  It  appeared  to  be  a  real  opportunity 
to  build  in  the  gardening  world  added  interest  in  irises,  and  the  experience 
has  been  interesting  and  rewarding— and  again  time  consuming. 

Closely  following  this  came  the  fifth  step,  when  I  was  in  the  completely 
defenseless  position  of  being  wakened  out  of  a  sound  nap  to  answer  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  Syracuse  asking  me  to  take  a  place  on  the  Board.  I  never 
operate  on  all  cylinders  under  such  conditions,  and  I  never  was  able  to  mar¬ 
shall  the  “no”  arguments  against  the  enthusiasm  of  a  wide  awake  Marion 
Walker. 

I  did  demur  for  a  time  on  the  matter  of  assuming  the  editorship,  for  I 
currently  am  involved  in  too  many  activities;  but  it  seems  an  interesting 
challenge,  and  with  the  help  of  Kay,  we  mean  to  do  our  level  best  to  get  out 
a  useful  and  interesting  Bulletin. 

As  I  look  back,  it  all  has  been  stimulating  and  challenging,  although  it 
certainly  has  made  no  contribution  to  a  state  of  affluence.  It  has  been  good 
for  me  to  don  old  clothes,  light  a  pipe,  and  get  down  on  my  knees  in  the 
garden,  as  a  relief  from  the  constant  pressure  of  human  affairs  in  school 
administration.  The  challenges  of  color  classification  and  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee  have  in  the  main  been  stimulating  and  exhilarating,  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason  that  as  an  English  and  speech  major  in  college,  I  enjoyed 
getting  a  major  in  chemistry.  And  I  “guess”  I  am  one  of  those  rare  souls  who 
can  relax,  and  even  think,  while  fingers  wander  over  the  keys  of  a  typewriter. 

Irene  and  I  have  five  daughters— the  last  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
boy  turned  out  to  be  twin  girls.  Rosalie,  a  former  college  art  department 
head,  is  married  to  an  army  specialist  currently  stationed  in  Ethiopia,  and 
she  has  spread  irises  over  the  army  posts  of  the  country.  Kay,  who  is  being 
drafted  to  do  the  detail  work  on  the  Bulletin,  is  a  secretary  for  a  large  real 
estate  firm.  Suzanne  is  an  elementary  teacher  in  Omaha.  Sally  is  located  at 
Jacksonville,  Alabama,  where  her  husband  is  on  the  art  staff  at  the  college 
there.  Marilee,  a  textile  major,  currently  is  in  California. 

Of  grandchildren  we  have  seven,  and  among  them  is  a  real  gardener. 
Young  Drew  Negus,  eight  years  of  age,  can  work  alongside  his  grandmother 
for  hours  in  the  garden,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  it.  He  grows  quite  a  collection 
of  annual  flowers  for  his  grandmother’s  flower  arrangement  lectures  and 
lessons. 

These  three  weeks  have  given  me  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  sturdy  work¬ 
manship  of  Tom  Jacoby  as  Bulletin  Editor,  and  even  a  disconcerting  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  which  he  faced.  His  Bulletins  have  been  superb 
productions;  his  articles  have  been  well  chosen,  and  many  of  them  bring  new 
facets  of  understanding  with  each  reading.  The  mark  of  greatness  of  the  man 
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is  shown  in  these  his  Buletins,  and  luster  is  added  by  the  fact  that  this  was 
largely  a  labor  of  love  with  him.  To  him  from  the  American  Iris  Society  we 
wish  to  express  here  our  deep  appreciation.  To  him  with  his  new  hobby  of 
building,  organizing  and  staffing  the  library  in  Oakfield,  our  heartfelt  wishes 
for  a  pleasant  and  rewarding  experience. 

Kay  and  I  both  are  conscious  that  with  the  press  of  time  and  the  as  yet 
absence  of  the  proper  reference  material,  this  present  Bulletin  will  lack  the 
balance  and  the  inner  consistency  that  we  think  we  know  how  to  do.  But 
given  time,  we  hope  earnestly  that  we  can  turn  out  Bulletins  that  will  be 
read  and  read  again,  and  become  dogeared  in  the  process. 

There  are  many  things  in  which  our  members  are  interested,  and  we  hope 
that  we  can  balance  the  Bulletin  with  these. 

Our  members  are  interested  in  the  latest  sound  research  in  problems  of 
culture  and  of  soil  and  of  disease  and  of  pests  and  of  genetics  and  of  all 
other  parts  in  the  kingdom  of  iris.  These  articles  of  necessity  often  must  be 
written  in  the  exact  and  precise  language  of  science,  as  opposed  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  stress  on  the  fluid  style  of  transformational  linguistics  which  is  invading 
heavily  the  entire  field  of  writing.  But  we  shall  do  our  best  to  select  scientific 
articles  that  can  be  read  and  reread,  and  studied  and  restudied,  with  profit. 

Very  many  of  our  members  are  interested  in  the  practical  suggestions  and 
methods  of  our  successful  iris  gardeners.  The  WHAT,  the  HOW,  the  WHEN, 
the  WHY  of  successful  gardeners  is  of  real  interest  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and  these  gardeners  can  do  real  service  in  the  promotion  of  our  flower  by 
writing  clearly  and  succinctly  about  their  successful  practices. 

To  many  of  our  members  the  Varietal  Comments  are  the  heart  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  we  can  do  great  service  to  these  people  by  being  specific  as 
to  the  qualities  which  attract  us  to  certain  irises,  whether  it  be  longevity  of 
bloom  period,  branching,  flower  form,  color  or  any  of  the  other  categories 
which  attract  us  to  some  varieties  over  others. 

To  many  people  the  personalities  of  the  people  of  the  iris  world  are  impor¬ 
tant.  They  like  to  know  enough  about  you  that  they  feel  they  know  you,  and 
in  the  publication  of  your  accomplishments  we  hope  that  we  can  sketch 
enough  of  you  so  that  you  emerge  as  a  person  to  our  readers. 

Of  these  and  many  other  factors  is  a  Bulletin  made.  We  hope  sincerely 
that  we  can  give  to  you  the  kind  of  Bulletin  you  will  read  and  cherish;  and 
from  you  we  ask  a  steady  procession  of  articles,  news  items  and  pictures,  from 
which  we  can  choose  for  the  formation  of  that  kind  of  Bulletin. 


AIS  CONVENTION  DATES  AND  SITES 

1965  Memphis,  Tennessee 

1966  Newark,  New  Jersey 

1967  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

1968  Berkeley  and  Sacramento,  California 

1969  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Your  AIS  Membership 
Gives  You 


•  •  •  A  Classification  system  for  all  irises  designed  to  maintain  order  and 

proper  recognition  for  species  and  horticultural  classes. 

•  •  •  A  Registration  system  for  named  varieties  (except  bulbous  irises)  to 

prevent  chaos  among  varieties  in  commerce. 

•  •  •  An  Awards  system  to  give  full  recognition  to  varieties  of  outstanding 

quality,  and  to  promote  development  of  new  classes  of  irises  and  ever- 
increasing  excellence. 

•  •  •  A  Test  Garden  to  promote  development  of  varieties  giving  dependable 

performance  in  a  wide  range  of  climatic  and  cultural  condition. 

•  •  •  A  Research  program  to  seek  answers  to  problems  in  culture,  diseases 

and  pests;  to  ascertain  basic  species  relationships  and  make  inheritance 
studies;  to  help  breeders  produce  new  and  better  irises.  (  Research 
memberships  help  build  funds  for  this  program.) 

•  •  •  A  Publications  program  including  quarterly  Bulletin,  books,  pam¬ 

phlets  and  brochures  to  provide  up-to-date  information  about  irises, 
and  aids  to  those  working  for  better  promotion  of  irises. 

•  •  •  An  Exhibition  program  to  assist  societies  and  groups  in  planning  shows 

and  exhibits;  to  provide  official  medal  and  ribbon  awards  to  recognize 
cultural  achievement  in  growing  irises. 

•  •  •  A  Slides  program  to  provide  groups  of  irisarians  and  garden  clubs  with 

educational  entertainment  material. 

•  •  •  A  Robin  program  to  bring  irisarians  all  over  the  world  into  closer  touch; 

to  provide  an  educational  and  informational  activity  in  all  phases  of  iris 
interest. 

•  •  •  Programs  of  Regional  and  National  activity  to  encourage  participation 

of  all  irisarians  in  promotion  of  better  irises. 


These  are  some  of  the  things  the  AIS  is  doing  for  you,  to  enhance  your  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  of  irises.  It  is  your  Society,  and  what  it  means  to  you 
is  determined  largely  by  the  extent  of  your  participation  in  its  activities. 
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From  the  left:  Harry  Randall,  Carl  Jorgensen,  Rob  Carney,  Hubert  Fischer, 

Dave  Hall  at  the  Chicago  Banquet. 


Median  Iris  Symposium 


Barney  Hobbs 


Symposium 

Chairman 

Median  Ir 

is  Society 

Miniature 

Standard  Dwarf 

Intermediate 

Border  Bearded 

Tall  Bearded 

1 .  Blue  Denim 

Moonchild 

Tulare 

Pewee 

2.  Golden  Fair 

First  Lilac 

French i 

Widget 

3.  Lilli-White 

Cloud  Fluff 

Little  Reb 

Tom  Tit 

4.  Zing 

Lime  Ripples 

Yellow  Dresden 

Warbler 

5.  Knotty  Pine 

Kiss  Me  Kate 

Jungle  Shadows 

Daystar 

6.  Raspberry  Muffins 

Little  Angel 

Timmie  Too 

Desert  Quail 

7.  Sky  Baby 

Lillipinkput 

Debbie  Ann 

Tea  for  Two 

8.  Lemon  Flare 

Blue  Asterisk 

Black  Forest 

Parakeet 

9.  Brassie 

Cutie 

Pinata 

Dainty  Dancer 

10.  Green  Spot 

Drummer  Boy 

Glacier  Bay 

Kinglet 

The  Median  Iris  Society’s  Symposium  Certificate,  given  each  year  to  the 
top  variety  in  each  class  which  has  not  received  the  award  previously,  was 
given  this  year  to  the  following:  SDB,  Golden  Fair;  IB,  First  Lilac;  BB,  Little 
Reb;  MTB,  Tom  Tit. 
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POPULARITY  POLL,  1964 

The  Twenty-Fifth  Official  Symposium 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton 
Chairman,  Awards  Committee 


Following  are  the  results  of  the  Popularity  Poll  conducted  by  members  of 
the  American  Iris  Society  to  determine  the  one  hundred  favorite  iris  varieties 
of  the  year  from  502  varieties  listed  on  the  ballot. 

Fifteen  newcomers  have  found  their  way  into  the  list  for  the  first  time. 
They  are:  Wild  Ginger  (24),  Esther  Fay  (36),  Dark  Fury  (39),  Chinese 
Coral  (40),  Blue  Baron  (57),  Court  Ballet  (67),  One  Desire  (71), 
High  Above  (76),  Cashmere  (84),  Piety  (87),  My  Honeycomb  (89), 
Jungle  Fires  (89),  Enchanted  Violet  (92),  Miss  Indiana  (92),  and  Ul¬ 
trapoise  (98). 

Those  they  replace  and  the  number  of  votes  each  received:  Frances  Craig 
(130),  Chivalry  (129),  New  Snow  (128),  Desert  Song  (125),  South 
Pacific  (119),  Helen  Collingwood  (118),  Minnie  Colquitt  (118), 
Beechleaf  (116),  Thotmes  III  (110),  Snow  Flurry  (108),  Harbor  Blue 
(104),  Foxfire  (103),  Violet  Hills  (102),  Sierra  Skies  (93),  and  Orchid 
Jewel  (71). 

The  favorite  one  hundred  varieties  this  year,  their  position  last  year,  and 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each,  are  as  follows: 


Position  Position 


1964 

1963 

Variety 

Votes 

1964 

1963 

Variety 

Votes 

1 

3 

Amethyst  Flame 

811 

23 

42 

Henry  Shaw 

368 

2 

1 

Whole  Cloth 

803 

24 

Wild  Ginger 

358 

3 

2 

Blue  Sapphire 

707 

25 

24 

Black  Taffeta 

337 

4 

5 

Allegiance 

705 

26 

21 

Techny  Chimes 

325 

5 

10 

Celestial  Snow 

585 

27 

25 

June  Meredith 

324 

6 

6 

Melodrama 

581 

28 

31 

Indiglow 

323 

7 

4 

Violet  Harmony 

571 

29 

22 

Emma  Cook 

311 

8 

23 

Rippling  Waters 

558 

30 

74 

Celestial  Glory 

289 

9 

8 

Frost  and  Flame 

524 

31 

38 

Brass  Accents 

277 

10 

11 

Black  Swan 

502 

32 

36 

Glittering  Amber 

273 

11 

7 

Eleanor’s  Pride 

491 

33 

29 

Galilee 

272 

12 

14 

Rococo 

483 

34 

17 

First  Violet 

268 

13 

12 

Edenite 

460 

35 

32 

Limelight 

265 

14 

18 

Olympic  Torch 

459 

36 

Esther  Fay 

264 

15 

19 

Dot  and  Dash 

452 

37 

61 

Gypsy  Lullaby 

263 

16 

26 

Orange  Parade 

450 

20 

Swan  Ballet 

263 

17 

13 

Mary  Randall 

402 

39 

Dark  Fury 

261 

18 

28 

Rainbow  Gold 

400 

40 

Chinese  Coral 

260 

19 

44 

Pacific  Panorama 

386 

41 

52 

Chinquapin 

259 

20 

9 

Sable  Night 

383 

42 

34 

Pierre  Menard 

252 

21 

16 

Butterscotch  Kiss 

379 

43 

37 

Bang 

246 

15 

Happy  Birthday 

379 

44 

45 

Dawn  Crest 

244 

16 


Position  Position 


1964 

1963 

Variety 

Votes 

1964 

1963 

Variety 

Votes 

45 

39 

Palomino 

237 

73 

55 

Dreamy 

177 

46 

51 

Captain  Gallant 

235 

74 

69 

Bronze  Bell 

176 

47 

43 

Snow  Goddess 

233 

75 

65 

Golden  Garland 

175 

48 

78 

Fluted  Haven 

232 

76 

High  Above 

170 

35 

Inca  Chief 

232 

72 

Rehobeth 

170 

50 

29 

Truly  Yours 

228 

78 

65 

Lady  Mohr 

168 

51 

40 

Cliffs  of  Dover 

225 

79 

76 

Poet’s  Dream 

162 

52 

46 

Dotted  Swiss 

224 

80 

91 

Belton  Beauty 

161 

41 

Millionaire 

224 

81 

52 

Curl’d  Cloud 

155 

54 

52 

Lulu  Marguerite 

216 

82 

97 

Allaglow 

154 

55 

58 

Polka  Time 

214 

83 

64 

Black  Hills 

149 

56 

75 

Licorice  Stick 

213 

84 

82 

Cascadian 

148 

57 

Blue  Baron 

207 

Cashmere 

148 

93 

Cayenne  Capers 

207 

86 

82 

Demetria 

145 

59 

60 

49 

87 

Wayward  Wind 
Bravado 

206 

203 

87 

Piety 

144 

61 

47 

Tahola 

202 

88 

63 

Top  Flight 

142 

62 

60 

Caribou  Trail 

198 

89 

Jungle  Fires 

141 

63 

70 

Valimar 

196 

My  Honeycomb 

141 

64 

62 

Lynn  Hall 

195 

91 

68 

Cathedral  Bells 

139 

65 

72 

Golden  Master¬ 

92 

Enchanted  Violet 

137 

piece 

193 

Miss  Indiana 

137 

66 

48 

Utah  Valley 

192 

94 

96 

Blue  Rhythm 

136 

67 

79 

Pinnacle 

191 

67 

Ola  Kala 

136 

Court  Ballet 

191 

80 

Wabash 

136 

69 

90 

Symphony 

187 

97 

33 

Pretty  Carol 

135 

70 

56 

Arctic  Flame 

183 

98 

59 

Argus  Pheasant 

134 

71 

One  Desire 

182 

99 

Memphis  Lass 

134 

72 

56 

Elmohr 

180 

Ultrapoise 

134 

Judges’  Choice  1964 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton 
Chairman,  Awards  Committee 


Following  are  the  results  of  the  twelfth  annual  Judges’  Choice  balloting. 
Varieties  eligible  this  year  were  the  winners  of  the  Honorable  Mention  Award 
in  1963  and  1964.  Ballots  were  received  from  413  judges.  Eighteen  of  these 
were  late,  three  had  no  name  signed,  and  four  were  not  marked  correctly. 


Place 

Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

1 

Winter  Olympics 

Mrs.  Opal  Brown 

195 

2 

Wild  Ginger 

J.  M.  Gibson 

195 

3 

Dark  Fury 

Walter  Luihn 

186 

4 

Chinese  Coral 

Orville  Fay 

177 

5 

Blue  Baron 

Robert  Schreiner 

126 

6 

Ribbon  Round 

Chet  Tompkins 

113 

17 

Place 

Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

7 

Sterling  Silver 

Steve  Moldovan 

105 

8 

Ultrapoise 

Mrs.  Luella  Noyd 

97 

9 

Cross  Country 

Dr.  Frederick  Knocke 

96 

10 

Mission  Sunset 

Brother  Charles 

93 

11 

Wine  and  Roses 

David  Hall 

86 

12 

Flaming  Heart 

Orville  Fay 

79 

13 

Marie  Phillips 

Tell  Muhlestein 

77 

14 

Claudia  Rene 

Larry  Gauffer 

75 

15 

Music  Maker 

Don  Waters 

70 

16 

White  Pride 

Dr.  C.  E.  Branch 

68 

17 

Martel 

Tell  Muhlstein 

66 

18 

Fifth  Avenue 

Mrs.  Melba  Hamblen 

65 

19 

Dancing  Bride 

Nathan  Rudolph 

62 

20 

September  Song 

Mrs.  Melba  Hamblen 

61 

21 

Ellen  Manor 

Clarence  Blocher 

59 

22 

Pacific  Harmony 

Collie  Terrel 

57 

23 

Raspberry  Whirl 

Mrs.  Opal  Brown 

55 

24 

Blue  Ballad 

Dr.  C.  E.  Branch 

49 

Ever  and  Ever 

I.  Hope 

49 

Gypsy  Jewels 

Robert  Schreiner 

49 

Moon  River 

Mrs.  Neva  Sexton 

49 

Runners-up  receiving  33  or  more  votes:  Superlation  (Cook)  44;  We¬ 
natchee  Skies  (Noyd)  43;  Spanish  Affair  (Shoop)  43;  Gaily  Clad  (Nel¬ 
son)  43;  Moon  Crest  (Rudolph)  42;  Royal  Fanfare  (Branch)  42;  Jet 
Black  (Brizendine)  40;  Rumbling  Thunder  (Tompkins)  40;  Bon  Vivant 
(Plough)  39;  Brave  Viking  (Hinkle)  39;  Lunar  Fire  (D.  Hall)  39;  Luxury 
Line  (Carlson)  38;  Ecru  Lace  (Plough)  38;  Bengal  Beauty  (Muhlestein) 
37;  Midnight  Shadows  (Terrell)  36;  Morning  Breeze  (Fay)  36;  Billowing 
Sails  (Palmer)  35;  Angel’s  Dream  (E.  Smith)  33;  Black  Charm  (Hooker) 
33;  Cooing  Dove  (Baker)  33;  Main  Attraction  (Z.  Benson)  33;  Mollie 
Ems  (Hamblen)  33;  Pink  Magic  (D.  Hall)  33. 

Irises  other  than  tall  bearded  which  received  22  or  more  votes: 

Siberian:  Tealwood  (Varner)  68; 

Aril  and  Arilbred:  Hotsienna  (Luihn)  54;  Imaret  (Wilkes)  50;  Jazz  Baby 
(Noyd)  33;  Angelique  (Batson)  28. 

Miniature  Tall  Bearded:  Dainty  Dancer  (A.  Brown)  30. 

Border  Bearded:  Bayadere  (O.  Brown)  90;  Timmie  Too  (Wolff)  54;  Little 
Sir  Echo  (Tompkins)  50;  Little  Reb  (Brizendine)  44;  Debbie  Ann 
Wolff)  35;  Robby  (Hamblen)  29;  Little  Dude  (Z.  Benson)  22;  Radiant 
Gem  (O.  Brown)  22. 

Standard  Dwarf  Bearded:  Zing  (M.  Brizendine)  56;  Blueberry  Muffins 
(Warburton)  43;  Little  Gremlin  (Hall)  35;  Sky  Baby  (A.  Brown)  29; 
Shine  Boy  (M.  Brizendine)  28;  Circlette  (Goett)  23. 

Intermediate  Bearded:  Cutie  (Schreiner)  83;  Sugar  (Warburton)  32. 
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Awards  of  the 
American  Iris  Society,  1964 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton 
Chairman,  Awards  Committee 

Approximately  eighty-one  percent  of  the  accredited  garden  judges  cast 
ballots  this  year.  Five  hundred  eighty-six  judges,  including  four  foreign 
judges,  cast  on-time  ballots.  Fourteen  ballots  were  received  too  late  to  be 
counted. 

Subject  to  approval  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  fall  meeting,  the  1964 
award  winners  are: 


THE  DYKES  MEDAL 


Variety 

Originator 

V  otes 

Allegiance 

Paul  Cook 

104 

Runners-up 

Pacific  Panorama 

Neva  Sexton 

72 

Celestial  Snow 

Bro.  Charles  Reckamp 

68 

Henry  Shaw 

Cliff  W.  Benson 

41 

THE  MARY  SWORDS  DEBAILLON  AWARD 

W.  B.  McMillan 

Louisiana s 

Sidney  L.  Conger 

16 

Runners-up 
Frances  Elizabeth 

Sam  Rix 

12 

Dixie  Deb 

Frank  E.  Chowning 

11 

Fashion  Lady 

THE  CAPARNE  AWARD 

Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded 

Walter  Welch 

27 

Runners-up 

Promise 

Paul  Cook 

20 

Atomic  Blue 

Walter  Welch 

16 

Thrush  Song 

THE  ERIC  NIES  AWARD 

Spurias 

Walker  Ferguson 

24 

Runners-up 

Fluted  Buttercup 

Tell  Muhlestein 

17 

Morningtide 

Marion  Walker 

17 

THE  CLARENCE  G.  WHITE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Real  Gold 

Arils  and  Arilbreds 

Lloyd  Austin 

46 

Wind  Shadows 

Ralph  Conrad 

46 

Runners-up 

Terry  Ann 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Campbell 

45 

Hotsienna 

Walter  Luihn 

18 

Golden  Joppa 

Jack  G.  Linse 

17 

19 


THE  COOK-DOUGLAS  AWARD 

Standard  Dwarf  Bearded 


Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Lilli-White 

Walter  Welch 

46 

Runners-up 
Lemon  Flare 

Tell  Muhlestein 

38 

Easter  Holiday 

Dr.  J.  Durrance 

32 

Knotty  Pine 

John  E.  Goett 

20 

Baria 

Paul  Cook 

19 

Dark  Fairy 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

19 

Tulare 

THE  KNOWLTON  AWARD 

Border  Bearded 

Mrs.  Melba  Hamblen 

146 

Runners-up 

Chocoleto 

Mrs.  Louis  Deru 

29 

Pinata 

Dr.  R.  Kleinsorge 

25 

Pagoda 

Bennett  Jones 

16 

THE 

HANS  AND  JACOB  SASS  AWARD 

Lillipinkput 

Intermediate  Bearded 

Geddes  Douglas 

57 

Runners-up 

Cutie 

Schreiners 

56 

Lime  Ripples 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

46 

Wee  Scott 

Stanley  G.  Street 

11 

Tealwood 

THE  MORGAN  AWARD 

Siberians 

D.  Steve  Varner 

49 

Runners-up 
Violet  Flare 

Fred  W.  Cassebeer 

33 

Cool  Spring 

W.  M.  Kellogg 

25 

Royal  Ensign 

H.  R.  Hall 

23 

Jungle  Fires 

THE  COOK-LAPHAM  CUP 

Red  Irises 

Schreiners 

46 

Runners-up 

Tomeco 

Mrs.  Glen  Suiter 

42 

Bang 

Tom  Craig 

40 

Velvet  Robe 

Schreiners 

24 

Rippling  Waters 

THE  AWARD  OF  MERIT 

Orville  W.  Fay 

283 

Celestial  Clory 

Bro.  C.  Reckamp 

204 

Orange  Parade 

Mrs.  Melba  Hamblen 

204 

Esther  Fay 

Orville  W.  Fay 

174 

High  Above 

Fred  DeForest 

157 

Gypsy  Lullaby 

Opal  Brown 

143 

Licorice  Stick 

Schreiners 

127 
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Variety 

Cayenne  Capers 
Miss  Indiana 
Tea  Apron 
Arctic  Skies 
Jungle  Fires 
Runners-up 
Helen  Traubel 
Celestial  Sunlight 
Bright  Cloud 
Bright  Forecast 
Christmas  Angel 
Belton  Beauty 
Sparkling  Waters 
Top  Of  The  World 
Tomeco 
Real  Delight 
Full  Dress 
Van  Cliburn 

HONORABLE 

Tall  Bearded 

Winter  Olympics 
Ribbon  Round 
Coraband 
Sterling  Silver 
Claudia  Rene 
Cross  Country 
Flaming  Heart 
Marie  Phillips 
Mission  Sunset 
Music  Maker 
Wine  and  Roses 
Dancing  Bride 
Ever  and  Ever 
Gypsy  Jewels 
Moon  River 
Blue  Ballad 
Morning  Breeze 
Bon  Vivant 
Gaily  Clad 
Midnight  Shadows 
Wenatchee  Skies 
Sing  Along 
Cooing  Dove 
Blazing  Violet 
Sophisticate 
Triton 
Lunar  Fire 


Originator  Votes 

J.  M.  Gibson  119 

Paul  Cook  110 

El  Dorado  Gardens  97 

Orville  W.  Fay  79 

Schreiners  73 

Cliff  W.  Benson  69 

Bro.  Charles  Reckamp  62 

Opal  Brown  59 

Mrs.  Melba  Hamblen  58 

Fred  DeForest  57 

Mrs.  Harry  Frey  54 

Schreiners  53 

Margaret  Albright  51 

Mrs.  Glen  Suiter  50 

Don  Waters  49 

Opal  Brown  48 

Cliff  W.  Benson  47 

MENTION 

Varieties 

Opal  Brown  208 

Chet  W.  Tompkins  142 

Mrs.  Melba  Hamblen  141 

Steve  Moldovan  130 

Larry  Gauffer  117 

Dr.  Frederick  Knocke  108 

Orville  W.  Fay  96 

Tell  Muhlestein  96 

Bro.  Charles  Reckamp  93 

Don  Waters  91 

David  F.  Hall  89 

Nathan  Rudolph  88 

Mrs.  John  Hope  70 

Schreiners  67 

Mrs.  Neva  Sexton  65 

Dr.  C.  E.  Branch  57 

Orville  W.  Fay  54 

Gordon  W.  Plough  52 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Nelson  52 

Collie  Terrell  49 

Luella  Noyd  48 

Gordon  W.  Plough  47 

O.  T.  Baker  46 

Gerhard  A.  Carlson  45 

Dorothy  Palmer  45 

Dr.  Odell  Julander  45 

David  F.  Hall  43 
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Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Billowing  Sails 

Dorothy  Palmer 

42 

Cool  Flame 

Gerhard  A.  Carlson 

41 

Luzon  Crosby 

Tell  Muhlestein 

41 

Congo  Song 

Edward  N.  Christensen 

39 

After  Dark 

Schreiners 

38 

Pompano  Beaeh 

Schreiners 

38 

Main  Attraction 

Z.  G.  Benson 

35 

Commentary 

Sanford  L.  Babson 

34 

Pipes  of  Pan 

Opal  Brown 

34 

Ecstatic  Night 

Paul  Cook 

33 

Granada 

Gerhard  A.  Carlson 

33 

Lovilia 

Fred  R.  Crandall 

33 

Golden  Chance 

Fred  DeForest 

31 

Torch  Bearer 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Nelson 

31 

Vesuvius 

Thornton  Abell 

31 

Celestial  Halo 

Mrs.  Hazel  Schmelzer 

29 

Fona 

Tell  Muhlestein 

29 

Granada  Gold 

Schreiners 

29 

Harlan 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle 

29 

In  Orbit 

J.  M.  Gibson 

29 

Light  Up 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

28 

Touch  of  Elegance 

Clara  Rees 

28 

Pink  Magic 

David  F.  Hall 

27 

Saffron  Jewel 

Thornton  Abell 

27 

Blue  Design 

El  Dorado  Gardens 

26 

Judy  Maisonette 

David  F.  Hall 

26 

Angel  Lyric 

Mrs.  Hazel  Schmelzer 

25 

Antoinette 

Schreiners 

25 

Gay  Geisha 

Marvin  Olson 

25 

Light  of  Love 

O.  T.  Baker 

25 

Just  Heaven 

Mrs.  Norman  James 

24 

All  Eternity 

Mrs.  Ray  E.  Jensen 

23 

By  Request 

Mrs.  Neva  Sexton 

23 

Feather  Fan 

El  Dorado  Gardens 

23 

August  Moon 

Mrs.  Hazel  Schmelzer 

22 

Ellen  Manor 

Clarence  Blocher 

22 

Pink  Torch 

Roy  Brizendine 

22 

Rocket  Rust 

J.  M.  Gibson 

22 

Spice  Island 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

22 

Top  Dollar 

Chet  W.  Tompkins 

21 

Diamond  Cup 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Nelson 

21 

Compliment 

Mrs.  Paul  Cook 

20 

Monticello 

D.  Steve  Varner 

20 

Orange  Jade 

Charles  E.  Wise 

20 

Madame  Butterfly 

Chet  W.  Tompkins 

19 

Mary  Todd 

Harry  J.  Randall 

19 

Pink  Flurry 

Mrs.  Charles  Sheaff 

19 

Arizona  Sunset 

Rex  Brown 

18 

Artist  Model 

El  Dorado  Gardens 

18 
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Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Formal  Affair 

Vernon  G.  Moulding 

18 

Gem  State 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Nelson 

18 

Jealousy 

Sanford  L.  Babson 

18 

Katherine  J.  McLain 

E.  and  A.  Watkins 

18 

Latest  Love 

Larry  Gauffer 

18 

Party  Doll 

Dr.  L.  E.  Fraser 

18 

Picora  Pink 

Mrs.  Jesse  Pickard 

18 

Western  Welcome 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Nelson 

18 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Varieties 

Other 

Than  Tall  Bearded 

LOUISIANAS 

G.  W.  Holleyman 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Holleyman 

10 

Marie  Caillet 

Sidney  Conger 

10 

Ruth  Anne 

Nolan  Suhac 

7 

Amber  Goddess 

C.  W.  Arny 

5 

Bayou  Mist 

C.  W.  Arny 

5 

Petunia  Butterfly 

Sam  Rix 

5 

Pristine  Beauty 

Frank  E.  Chowning 

5 

SIBERIANS 

None 

this  year 

ARILS  AND  ARILBREDS 

Saffron  Jewel 

Thornton  Abell 

27 

Trisha 

Mrs.  Flora  McGee 

23 

Angelique 

Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Batson 

19 

Mohr  Delight 

Rex  Brown 

11 

Kahlil  Effendi 

C.  G.  White 

7 

Flirtation  Waltz 

Henry  Danielson 

6 

Kalifa  Arvetia 

C.  G.  White 

6 

Mirth 

Jack  Linse 

6 

Collector’s  Item 

Helen  Graham 

5 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

Lloyd  Zurbrigg 

5 

Deep  Spell 

Jack  Linse 

5 

El  Kizar 

Bethurum— C.  G.  White 

5 

Sigrid 

Neil  Mogensen 

5 

MINIATURE  DWARF  BEARDED 

Golden  Cupid 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

23 

Irish  Doll 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

17 

Gay  Flirt 

Earl  Roberts 

13 

Sky  Caper 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

12 

So  Fair 

Walter  Welch 

10 

Golden  Earrings 

El  Dorado  Gardens 

10 

Christine  M. 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

9 

Alaskan  Ice 

Earl  Roberts 

8 

Bumble  Wings 

Mrs.  Carl  Smith 

8 
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Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Holly 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

7 

Vari-Bright 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Mahood 

7 

Busy  Child 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

6 

Red  Sheen 

Mrs.  Wilma  Greenlee 

6 

MINIATURE  TALL 

BEARDED 

Zimbrakeet 

Earl  Roberts 

17 

Buenta 

Mrs.  David  K.  White 

10 

Mockingbird 

Earl  Roberts 

8 

STANDARD  DWARF  BEARDED 

Blueberry  Muffins 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

36 

Cirelette 

John  F.  Goett 

25 

Nylon  Loveliness 

Mrs.  Merrill  Doriot 

17 

Aqua  Green 

Earl  Roberts 

13 

Elisa  Bee 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

13 

Blonde  Doll 

John  E.  Goett 

12 

Green  Meteor 

Albert  J.  Motsch 

12 

Honey  Bug 

Edward  A.  Zichler 

12 

Lillibicolor 

Walter  Welch 

11 

Plum  Dandy 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

11 

Angel’s  Love 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

10 

Arrangement 

John  E.  Goett 

10 

Nylon  Blue 

Mrs.  Merrill  Doriot 

10 

Nylon  Charm 

Mrs.  Merrill  Doriot 

10 

Red  Rockette 

Geddes  Douglas 

10 

Starla 

Mrs.  Carl  Smith 

10 

INTERMEDIATE 

BEARDED 

Arctic  Ruffle 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

37 

Dark  Eden 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

13 

Saucy  Flossie 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

12 

Blukeeta 

Mrs.  Wilma  Greenlee 

9 

Brownie  Troupe 

Mrs.  Wilma  Greenlee 

9 

Jay  Kenneth 

John  E.  Goett 

9 

Astralite 

Earl  Roberts 

8 

Gypsy  Flaii- 

Earl  Roberts 

8 

Early  Cheer 

Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph 

7 

Spot  Ballet 

Richard  S.  Rosenfels 

7 

Vanilla  Ice 

Mrs.  Wilma  Greenlee 

7 

Galaxy 

Mrs.  Wilma  Greenlee 

6 

Arabi  Treasure 

Mrs.  Margaret  Burnett 

5 

Elfin  Mist 

Earl  Roberts 

5 

Lake  Elation 

Chet  W.  Tompkins 

5 

Lilligoklput 

Geddes  Douglas 

5 

Paganite 

Earl  Roberts 

r' 

5 

Pink  Reward 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Peterson 

5 
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SPURIA 


Variety  Originator  Votes 

Noon  By  Day  Walker  Ferguson  10 

Mt.  Polomar  Mrs.  David  K.  White  10 

Windfall  Walker  Ferguson  10 

Contradiction  Walker  Ferguson  8 

Fluted  Opal  Tell  Muhlestein  8 

Big  Golden  Tell  Muhlestein  8 

Shift  to  Red  Walker  Ferguson  8 

Great  Horned  Butterfly  Dr.  Philip  Corliss  5 

Mountain  Bluebird  Walker  Ferguson  5 

BORDER  BEARDED 

Bobby  Mrs.  Melba  Hamblen  30 

Little  Sambo  Clifford  Reynolds  25 

Glacier  Bay  Bennett  Jones  22 

La  Nina  Rosa  Eugene  Sundt  16 

Another  Gem  Fisher  Harris  10 

JAPANESE 

Strut  and  Flourish  W.  A.  Payne  8 

Cresting  Waves  W.  A.  Payne  7 

Garden  Enchantress  W.  A.  Payne  7 


HIGH  COMMENDATION 


Originator 

Seedling  or  Variety 

Adams,  Dr.  Ralph  W. 

Diane  Jacqueline,  8  votes 

Albright,  Mrs.  Margaret 

13-60,  7  votes;  50-60-8,  8  votes 

Arny,  C.  W. 

1C-64,  6  votes 

Babson,  Sanford  L. 

M-54,  5  votes 

Bartholomew,  Mrs.  Hazel 

58-124,  5  votes 

Beattie,  Ron  J. 

62-2,  8  votes 

Benson,  Z.  G. 

W10-8,  5  votes,  W10-10,  5  votes 

Benson,  Cliff  W. 

64-35,  8  votes;  64-34,  11  votes 
64-6,  9  votes;  62-7,  12  votes 

Blocher,  Clarence 

B139,  5  votes;  B77,  5  votes; 

Alice  Blue  Gown,  15  votes; 
Oakbrook,  10  votes 

Blocker,  Mrs.  Ann 

AB  103,  6  votes 

Bledsoe,  W.  T. 

64-16,  5  votes;  63-59,  6  votes; 
60-83,  11  votes;  60-41,  7  votes; 
63-81,  5  votes 

Blodgett,  Arthur 

62-57  B,  5  votes 

Brizendine,  Roy 

B60-59,  9  votes;  B32-61,  10  votes 

Brizendine,  Mrs.  Mildred 

M5-62,  10  votes;  Ml-61,  7  votes; 
M41-61,  7  votes 

Brown,  Mrs.  F.  Allen 

61-11,  7  votes;  60-212A,  6  votes; 
60-212,  6  votes;  60-102,  5  votes 
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Originator 

Seedling  or  Variety 

Brown,  Mrs.  Opal 

3-1C-15,  5  votes 

Brown,  Rex 

64-2,  5  votes 

Brown,  Tom 

3-13-El,  10  votes 

Corlew,  Glenn  F. 

101-2A,  16  votes 

Crandall,  Fred 

59-SF,  6  votes;  62-7,  6  votes 

DeForest,  Mrs.  Fred 

61-81,  5  votes;  63-10,  11  votes 

Dr.  J.  R.  Durrance 

D60-2,  5  votes;  D64-21,  5  votes; 
64-26,  9  votes;  D64-15,  9  votes 

El  Dorado  Gardens 

62-82,  8  votes 

Ernst,  Larry 

1-62,  5  votes 

Fay,  Orville  W. 

Radiant  Light,  33  votes; 

Tropic  Isle,  7  votes; 

60-45,  27  votes;  64-26,  5  votes; 
62-26,  8  votes 

Fail,  Mrs.  Hilda  F. 

HI 9,  5  votes 

Foster,  Mrs.  Doris 

62-13,  8  votes;  64-5-7,  8  votes 

Freudenburg,  Mrs.  L. 

62-2,  5  votes 

Gadd,  Frederick 

32-42,  7  votes;  64-42,  10  votes 

Gaskill,  Ferris  G. 

62-23,  42  votes;  62-17,  9  votes 

Gatty,  Joseph 

M  641,  7  votes; 

Dainty  Royal,  5  votes 

Ganlter,  Larry 

6034,  7  votes;  63-260,  5  votes 

Ghio,  Joe 

61-23K,  6  votes 

Gibson,  J.  M. 

50- OPN,  12  votes; 

51- OPA,  5  votes; 

51-OPD,  5  votes 

Goett,  John  E. 

11 -FI,  5  votes;  Pamela  Ann 

6  votes 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  Ruth 

60-3,  7  votes 

Gordon,  C.  P. 

62-4,  8  votes 

Hagberg,  Mrs.  T.  W. 

60-31,  8  votes 

Hamblen,  Mrs.  Melba 

H9-85,  15  votes;  H8-97,  12  votes; 
H604-33,  6  votes 

Hansen,  Mrs.  Cleta 

CH  307,  5  votes 

Hooker,  Lerton 

Pink  Lure,  10  votes; 

BB  266,  9  votes;  Br  B,  5  votes; 
Little  Bowknot,  5  votes 

Keppel,  Keith 

60-23A,  5  votes 

Kieferle,  Mrs.  Paul 

1003,  5  votes 

Knoeke,  Dr.  Frederick 

K  31,  13  votes;  K  30,  5  votes 

Knopf,  Maynard  C. 

63-44,  5  votes 

Leavitt,  Mel 

B  24,  14  votes 

Luihn,  Walter 

61- 1,  30  votes;  61-22,  14  votes; 

62- 61,  5  votes;  63-50,  5  votes 

Lyon,  David 

58-30-1,  7  votes 

McMillen,  W.  B. 

PI  28-63,  5  votes 

March,  James 

62- 30,  13  votes; 

M61-16,  15  votes; 

63- 56,  8  votes;  61-52,  15  votes; 
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Originator 

Seedling  or  Variety 

62-17,  8  votes;  62-4,  12  votes 

Maughan,  Mrs.  Margaret 

Ml 2- 15,  5  votes 

Moldovan,  Steve 

61-38,  6  votes 

Muhlestein,  Tell 

61-7,  5  votes 

Norton,  M. 

Flower  Girl,  5  votes 

Novd,  Mrs.  Luella 

61-68-62A,  5  votes 

Olson,  Marvin 

61-2,  13  votes; 

Midnight  Fantasy,  7  votes 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Dorothy 

33-61B,  12  votes; 

134-63F,  8  votes; 

136-63A,  9  votes; 

144-63D,  6  votes 

Pickard,  Mrs.  Cora 

58-23,  7  votes;  59-34,  5  votes 

Reekamp,  Bro.  Charles 

60-4,  9  votes 

Redman,  G.  E. 

Little  Stinker,  5  votes 

Rees,  Clara 

63-20,  8  votes 

Riddle,  Dr.  Mathew 

Gilded  Frills,  6  votes 

Riley,  J.  O. 

R63-1,  8  votes 

Roach,  Mrs.  Lura 

60-51  A,  6  votes;  62-15A,  6  votes 

Roe,  Mrs.  Bernice 

62-9,  5  votes 

Rudolph,  Nathan 

63- 51,  7  votes;  64-37,  7  votes; 

64- 47,  9  votes;  64-50,  15  votes; 
62-68,  10  votes 

Schreiners 

T  43A,  8  votes;  238A,  5  votes; 
S893G,  5  votes;  S776G,  13  votes 

Sexton,  Mrs.  Neva 

59-30,  6  votes;  60-39,  5  votes 

Shoop,  George 

60-15-1,  6  votes 

Slensker,  W.  H. 

S60-01,  5  votes,  S64-1,  7  votes 

Smith,  Mrs.  J. 

3-WPB2,  5  votes 

Terrell,  Collie 

T60-28,  10  votes 

Tompkins,  Chet  W. 

Wandering  Rainbow,  10  votes 

Tolman,  Bion 

56-237-1,  6  votes; 

61-15-1,  5  votes 

Theurer,  H. 

Tl-1964,  5  votes 

Varner,  D.  Steve 

61-114,  18  votes;  59-71,  6  votes 

Wall,  Mrs.  Dora 

White  Dot,  9  votes 

Warburton,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

13-EF,  5  votes 

Weber,  E. 

444-3,  5  votes 

Williams,  Frank 

63-04,  5  votes; 

62-01  (Blushing) ,  5  votes 

REGIONAL  MEETINGS  AND  JUDGING  SCHOOLS 

If  each  RVP  will  mail  to  the  Editor  the  dates  and  the  places  of  Regional 
Meetings  and  of  Judging  Schools,  we  will  publish  the  list  in  the  Bulletins. 
For  the  Judging  Schools,  add  the  name  of  the  instructor.  We  think  that  these 
announcements  may  bring  some  out-of-region  irisarians  to  your  meetings. 
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The  1965  Convention 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  A.I.S.  next  spring  will  have  as  headquarters 
the  Peabody  Hotel  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  you  will  be  greeted  by 
their  world  famous  ducks.  The  hotel  is  centrally  located  regarding  the  tours 
and  adjacent  to  the  downtown  shopping  area.  The  dates  are  May  7  through 
May  10.  Our  anticipated  peak  bloom  is  about  May  9. 

The  three  day  tour  will  take  you  through  18  private  gardens,  the  Ketehum 
Memorial  Garden  sponsored  by  the  Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  and  the  Flower 
Show  at  Goldsmith  Center  in  Audubon  Park.  The  gardens  are  reasonably 
close  together  and  there  are  no  excessive  drives.  Your  time  will  be  spent  in 
gardens,  not  on  buses. 

The  general  plans  for  an  entertaining  as  well  as  an  informative  convention 
are  fairly  well  formulated  at  this  time,  but  specific  contracts  cannot  be  made 
until  January,  and  slight  revisions  may  occur. 

You  will  be  welcomed  Friday  night  aboard  the  Delta  Queen  for  a  moonlight 
cruise  up  the  Mississippi  River  while  dining  on  piping  hot  catfish  and  hush- 
puppies.  The  three  day  tour  begins  the  following  morning,  Saturday,  and 
continues  through  Sunday  and  Monday.  Luncheons  will  be  served  each  of 
the  three  days;  one  a  fashionable  Country  Club  luncheon,  one  an  outdoor 
cosmopolitan  smorgasbord,  and  the  feature  luncheon,  an  Old  South  Pic  Nic. 

Monday  night’s  meeting  will  be  at  Baron  Hirsh  Synagogue  with  a  featured 
Kosher  banquet.  Transportation  will  be  furnished. 

Saturday  night  will  be  reserved  for  official  meetings  of  the  Directors, 
RVPs,  Special  Interest  groups,  and  Official  Forums. 

Sunday  night  is  being  held  for  personal  visitation  of  those  attending  the 
convention. 

Plans  of  the  convention  in  detail  will  appear  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  Memphis  is  expecting  a  record  attendance  and  your  early  reserva¬ 
tion  will  facilitate  proper  plans  for  your  convenience. 

A  large  number  of  guest  irises  have  been  received,  and  their  first  year 
bloom  this  past  season  indicates  a  higher  quality  of  guest  irises  than  usual. 
They  are  here  to  see! 

C.  W.  Flowers,  Convention  Chairman 
349  East  Brooks  Road 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


-Announcement 


THE  1967  AIS  CONVENTION  WILL  BE  HELD  IN 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

TENTATIVE  DATES:  MAY  3,  4,  5,  6,  1967 
Inquiries  concerning  guest  Iris  should  he  sent  to 
Miss  Leah  Ralls,  Chairman  Guest  Iris 
300  East  5th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Olda.  73034 
Phone:  Area  Code  405,  PL  4-3317 
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Mister ;  Can  You  Spare  a  Dime? 

Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson  and  Robert  Hoffman 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  many  dimes  you  toss  away  each 
year  buying  irises  that  succumb  to  one  or  the  other  iris  diseases  before  you 
ever  see  them  bloom? 

Do  you  justify  your  losses  by  chalking  them  up  to  the  cost  of  experience? 
Do  you  ask  your  dealer  to  replace  the  loss?  Do  you  ask  yourself  what  you 
did  wrong?  Did  you  use  the  wrong  fertilizer  or  none  at  all?  Did  you  add 
trace  elements?  Did  that  $35.00  rhizome  depart  your  garden  by  way  of  soft 
rot  or  was  it  botrytis  or  scorch?  Was  your  soil  too  sandy  or  too  heavy?  Did 
you  observe  the  ailing  darling’s  unhappiness  in  time  to  treat  it  with  terramycin, 
aureomycin,  semesan,  Natriphrene,  gypsum,  Carco-X,  Maneb  or  Captan? 
Did  you  dig  it,  cut  out  the  diseased  parts  and  expose  it  to  the  sun,  or  did  you 
just  breathe  a  prayer  over  that  expensive  bit  of  sponge  or  pulp?  If  you  are 
a  beginner  and  have  spent  $10.00  for  irises  for  the  first  time,  what  is  your 
feeling  when  you  lose  five  of  the  ten  irises? 

How  long  are  we  going  to  suffer  the  kind  of  garden  frustration  that  can 
lead  only  to  the  psychiatrist’s  couch? 

This  is  a  year  of  speeches,  so  let  all  of  us  who  are  weary  of  waiting  with 
dread  to  see  what  winter  and  spring  have  done  to  our  iris  garden  raise  our 
voices  in  one  united  howl:  LET’S  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IRIS 
DISEASES!  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  if  we  can  do  something  about  our  problem. 

Our  dimes  helped  lick  polio.  They  paid  for  the  intensive  research  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  all  out  war  on  this  crippling  disease.  Our  contributions  are 
helping  overcome  other  dread  diseases  that  cripple  mankind.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  spends  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  the 
study  of  diseases  that  damage  our  essential  food  crops;  wheat,  corn,  potatoes 
and  vegetables.  These  crops  affect  the  welfare  of  the  majority.  We  are  a 
specialized  group.  Our  crop  is  a  hobby  crop,  a  crop  of  beauty,  one  that 
pleases  our  aesthetic  senses,  a  means  of  self-expression  in  our  search  for 
the  beautiful.  As  such  it  cannot  command  the  attention  of  a  government 
department  that  must  serve  “the  people.”  Great  strides  have  been  made 
by  the  USD  A  in  the  use  of  organic  chemicals  that  are  specifics  for  all  kinds 
of  plant  diseases.  Maybe  one  is  waiting  for  the  iris  grower;  why  don’t  we  see? 

Since  the  American  Iris  Society  Research  Fund  obviously  is  insufficient 
to  support  intensive  research  into  iris  diseases,  and  since  our  problem  is  not  a 
local  one  but  a  national  one,  we  have  come  up  with  an  idea  that  we  feel 
would  work  toward  our  goal:  controlling  diseases  of  irises.  We  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  several  growers  and  many  gardeners  and  have  had  many 
positive  reactions. 

We  suggest  that  an  assessment  of  14  for  every  dollar  spent  on  an  iris 
order  be  made;  paid  by  the  buyer  and  set  aside  by  the  dealer,  earmarked 
for  the  Scientific  Fund  for  Research.  The  accumulated  fund  would  be  paid 
annually  to  the  AIS.  It  would  cost  us  a  little  more  and  would  mean  more 
bookwork  for  the  commercial  grower,  but  we  feel  that  it  would  save  all 
of  us  money. 

We  wouldn’t  miss  the  dime  on  a  $10.00  order. 

Mrs.  Nelson  is  RVP  of  Region  11;  Mr.  Hoffman  is  a  chief  chemist  with 
a  background  of  work  with  the  Agronomy  Department  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 
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Growing  Arils  in  the  Colder  Areas 

of  the  Midwest 

Roy  Brizendine 

Can  a  successful  method  be  devised  for  growing  arils  in  the  Midwest?  This 
was  the  question  we  asked  in  1950.  We  were  fascinated  with  the  exotic 
beauty  of  the  Oncocyelus  species  and  the  Regeliacyclus  hybrids.  We  were 
growing  the  Mohrs  and  those  with  lesser  aril  blood,  but  the  pure  arils  in  our 
heavy  soil  and  cold  winters  often  were  short  lived.  Crosses  between  the 
Mohrs  that  were  fertile  produced  few  seedlings  that  were  improvements  over 
their  parents. 

Clarence  G.  White  of  Redlands,  California,  had  just  introduced  a  new  type 
cf  aril  hybrid  that  was  reported  to  be  quite  fertile,  and  the  seed  germinated 
well  the  first  year.  A  rhizome  of  Joppa  Parrot  was  obtained  and  grown  with 
the  TBs.  It  put  up  two  bloomstalks  the  next  spring,  but  rotted  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  began  to  open.  A  number  of  pods  from  its  pollen  were  set  before  the 
plant  died.  We  since  have  found  out  that  this  was  the  most  difficult  of  Mr. 
White’s  creations  to  grow,  but  we  now  have  it  acclimated  and  it  blooms  each 
spring. 

From  a  number  of  large  progeny  of  Joppa  Parrot  pollen  we  selected  a 
plant  of  Snow  Flurry  x  Joppa  Parrot  and  numbered  it  B-4-53.  We  back- 
crossed  it  with  Joppa  Parrot  pollen  for  three  generations,  as  well  as  crossing 
with  sister  seedlings.  We  discontinued  this  line  as  it  produced  nothing  that 
looked  as  good  nor  as  aril  as  the  White  varieties.  Crossing  B-4-53  with  other 
C.  G.  White  hybrids  such  as  Kalifa  Gulnare  gave  good  garden  plants,  but 
still  nothing  outstanding. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  new  White  hybrids  such  as  Beison  Aga,  Kalifa 
Baltis,  and  Kalifa  Gulnare  were  being  grown  with  no  losses.  The  pure 
arils  still  were  not  growing  and  increasing  well.  Our  soil  is  a  heavy  black 
loam,  in  no  way  resembling  that  found  where  the  aril  species  are  grown.  We 
always  have  used  raised  beds,  with  gypsum,  agricultural  lime  and  some  com¬ 
post  added  to  the  soil.  We  increased  the  sand  and  compost  content  to  about 
fifteen  per  cent  for  each,  and  added  a  commercial  fertilizer  with  no  nitrogen. 
This  was  cut  in  with  a  rototiller. 

In  planting,  we  dug  a  hole  two  feet  deep,  placing  only  the  roots  in  this  soil 
mixture.  The  rhizome  was  covered  with,  and  the  remainder  of  the  hole  filled 
with,  coarse  sand.  Now  the  plants  grow  much  better  and  we  have  no  rot.  I 
hesitate  to  recommend  this  formula,  for  I  am  sure  that  each  soil  and  each 
area  must  have  a  different  treatment. 

We  began  intercrossing  the  CGWs  and  sibbing  the  sister  seedlings.  Some  of 
the  results  have  been  very  rewarding,  especially  the  F/2,  F/3  and  F/4  proge¬ 
nies.  Clear,  clean,  solid  colors,  many  with  large  well  defined  signals,  are  ap¬ 
pearing.  We  have  been  able  to  select  plants  for  breeding  with  heavier  sub¬ 
stance,  especially  in  the  standards,  and  with  much  better  branching,  to  men- 

Roy  Brizendine  is  an  A1S  judge  and  a  successful  hybridizer  living  in  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas.  A  look  at  his  current  crop  of  arilbred  seedlings  prompted  us 
to  ask  him  to  write  an  article  about  his  program  of  development. 
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tion  a  few  of  the  improvements.  Plants  with  three  flowers  blooming  per  stem 
at  the  same  time,  and  double  bud  soekets,  are  not  uncommon. 

Wiloh  and  Tom  Wilkes,  of  Tujanga,  California,  have  been  working  with 
these  White  intercrosses  for  a  number  of  years.  They  have  culled  very  rigidly, 
and  their  selected  seedlings  show  marked  improvements  over  the  parents, 
especially  in  flower  form  and  clarity  of  color.  This  is  seen  in  their  introduc¬ 
tion  Imaret,  a  large  yellow  and  white  bicolor.  We  have  been  privileged  to 
use  some  of  their  creations  in  our  breeding  program.  Intercrossing  the  Wilkes 
advanced  generation  hybrids  with  our  F/2  and  F/3  White  hybrids  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  clean  brown  seifs,  and  some  larger  red  signals  on  both  the  yellows 
and  the  browns. 

Noteworthy  in  our  arilbred  seedlings  in  1964  is  a  deep  gold  amoena  with 
a  large  black  signal,  with  no  haft  marks,  nor  spacing  of  any  other  color.  It 
is  thirty-six  inches  tall,  with  heavy  substance  that  withstood  three  days  of  rain 
and  wind.  This  was  numbered  B-8-64,  and  is  a  cross  of  Wilkes  (Gul.  Mid.  6 
x  (I.  Salah  3-6)  x  our  B-4-62  (Kalifa  Gulnare  x  Iman  Salah).  Its  branch¬ 
ing  is  good,  and  it  bloomed  over  a  long  period  of  time,  due  to  its  double  bud 
sockets.  It  is  fertile  both  ways. 

Another  arilbred  that  was  well  liked  by  the  judges  is  a  cross  involving  six 
of  Clarence  White’s  named  varieties.  This  is  an  extremely  large  orange- 
yellow  with  a  “V”  type  spot  penciled  in  red  around  a  brown  beard.  The 
big  flowers  made  the  branching  seem  tight  when  two  flowers  were  out, 
although  they  did  not  seem  to  touch  each  other.  This  was  numbered  B-29-64; 
it  is  fertile  both  ways. 

Like  all  iris,  some  just  naturally  are  better  breeders  than  others.  Jolla  au 
Din  has  been  an  especially  fine  parent  both  ways,  with  good  germination  the 
first  year.  It  gives  very  heavy  substance  to  its  progeny,  but  with  a  tendency 
to  open  standards.  Imam  Salah  also  is  a  must  for  us— to  carry  the  large  sig¬ 
nals  to  its  progeny.  But  because  of  its  poor  branching,  some  of  its  children 
make  better  parents. 

The  White  hybrids  are  not  the  only  arilbreds  that  have  produced  fertile 
progeny  that  DO  look  like  arils.  A  cross  of  Blue  Gate  x  I.  Susiana  had  a 
pod  with  45  normal  looking  seed.  It  sent  up  fifteen  plants  in  1963  and  twenty- 
six  more  in  1964.  Those  that  bloomed  this  year  were  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
inches  in  height,  and  the  blooms  were  large  and  of  the  same  shape  as  I. 
Susiana.  The  standards  range  in  color  from  almost  white  to  a  light  blue, 
some  with  blue  specking.  The  large  rounded  falls  were  a  green-yellow,  netted 
and  dotted  all  over  with  a  light  brown  resembling  I.  Gatesii.  This  progeny 
all  was  pollen  fertile,  and  most  of  them  produced  pods  with  both  the  pure 
arils  and  with  the  White  hybrids.  Pollen  of  I.  Gatesii  on  one  gave  forty-eight 
big  seeds. 

Like  many  others,  I  always  have  been  fascinated  with  the  thought  of  a 
hybrid  between  the  C.  G.  White  44  chromosome  varieties  and  the  hardy  Be- 
geliacyclus  with  21  chromosomes.  Obviously  the  difference  in  chromosome 
count  would  doom  such  a  program  to  failure,  but  there  have  been  reports  of 
some  success,  mostly  by  embryo  culture. 

Many  pods  would  be  needed  to  test  the  ratio  of  seedlings  that  would  germi¬ 
nate  naturally  from  such  crosses.  In  1960  we  harvested  55  pods  from  these 
crosses,  250  in  1961,  and  220  in  1962,  etc.  The  seed  was  harvested  and 
planted  immediately.  The  seedbeds  were  kept  moist  until  germination  started. 
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Some  crosses  produced  one  to  five  plants,  some  none,  but  a  few  had  as  many  as 
twenty-five.  The  seed  was  kept  in  the  beds  for  the  second  year;  but  the  un¬ 
germinated  seed  all  was  found  to  be  rotted,  due  to  our  method  of  forcing. 

A  cheek  was  made  of  the  first  fifty-five  pods.  They  averaged  ten  normal 
looking  seeds  per  pod.  Seed  from  twenty-six  pods  did  not  germinate.  The 
twenty-nine  that  did  have  some  germination  had  ninety-two  healthy  plants. 
Due  to  improved  methods,  the  percentage  of  germination  has  run  higher  in 
later  progeny. 

Some  of  these  bloomed  in  1964,  and  many  more  will  bloom  in  the  spring. 
A  few  went  dormant  in  July,  and  had  to  be  dug  and  stored;  but  most  of  them 
remained  green  and  growing. 

Typical  of  those  that  did  bloom  was  a  plant  from  a  cross  of  Sylphide  x 
Imam  Salah.  It  was  a  yellow  amoena  31"  tall,  with  large  closed  standards 
and  recurved  falls.  Its  branching  was  better  than  most  of  the  White  hybrids, 
having  two  branches,  besides  the  terminals.  It  was  fertile  both  ways.  Its 
pollen  set  pods  on  Sylphide,  and  two  similar  seedlings  of  the  unbalanced 
chromosome  lot  as  well  as  the  White  hybrids.  It  accepted  pollen  of  Sylphide, 
and  sister  seedlings. 

Yes,  arils  can  be  raised  in  the  Midwest  if  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  meet¬ 
ing  their  requirements  as  we  do  those  of  the  tall  bearded. 


Recipe  for  an  Iris  Show 

Russell  and  Jennie  Hopson 

The  recipe  for  anything  good  is  made  just  a  little  bit  better  with  experience 
in  handling  the  ingredients.  Indeed— this  has  been  true  for  the  Southern 
California  Iris  Society  because  the  members  put  up  the  money  for  their 
first  independent  show  in  1949,  and  since  they  have  missed  only  the  year  of 
the  convention.  What  you  might  call  a  permanent  crew  of  stage  hands 
numbering  about  fifteen  have  shared  the  ups  and  downs,  the  collecting  and 
hauling,  the  fussing  and  feuding,  and  the  beauty  and  thrill  of  putting  on  each 
of  these  shows.  Each  year  the  changing  memberships  have  helped  pitch,  too. 

The  Iris  Show  Recipe  can  be  produced  with  greater  ease  if  it  contains 
one  each  of  these:  (1)  An  enthusiastic  leader  willing  to  devote  time  to  long 
range  planning  of  details.  (2)  A  co-partner  who  gets  printing  clone  on  time. 
(3)  A  director  of  activity  on  “set  up”  night  to  keep  willing  helpers  informed 
what  to  do  and  to  coordinate  the  design  of  the  total  show.  (4)  A  24  hour— 
almost— kitchen  crew  serving  the  workers. 

Getting  started  early  is  a  very  important  step  in  a  show  recipe.  Engage¬ 
ment  of  public  places  often  must  be  scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  with  dates  set.  With  the  Los  Angeles  County  and  State  Arboretum  in 
Arcadia  this  is  done  in  writing  and  verified  in  person,  with  detailed  plans 
for  complete  arrangement  of  show  by  July  1. 

The  Show  Chairman  is  appointed  after  election  in  June,  and  he  selects 
his  own  chairmen. 

With  an  attendance  of  8,573,  it  is  obvious  that  here  is  something  news¬ 
worthy.  We  asked  the  Hopsons’  for  the  recipe.  They  are  enthusiastic 
Irisarians  residing  in  San  Gabriel,  California. 
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The  Southern  California  Iris  Society  Chairman  of  Publicity  also  is  ap¬ 
pointed  and  handles  show  publicity  in  addition  to  the  regular  news  releases 
made  by  the  Arboretum.  The  first  general  publicity  release  is  mailed  to 
monthly  garden  magazines  in  December  or  the  first  week  in  January.  A 
few  local  names  are  added  to  touch  up  this  article  for  local  newspapers. 
Picture  displays,  etc.,  must  be  planned  with  Garden  Editors  personally  three 
months  in  advance. 

Originally  our  show  was  held  in  Plummer  Park,  Hollywood,  and  various 
garden  television  and  radio  program  producers  contacted  us,  asking  for 
interviews,  etc.  Recently  one  of  these  producers  got  our  name  on  the 
permanent  list  for  spot  advertising  each  season.  So— having  worked  all  night, 
or  most  of  it,  we  are  awakened  by  the  announcement  of  the  Southern 
California  Iris  Show.  Not  only  that;  Iris  show  dates  always  fall  on  the  week 
end  of  the  time  change. 

The  annual  presentation  of  our  show  in  this  area  about  April  20  for  so 
many  years  makes  it  something  many  people  talk  to  their  friends  about,  the 
best  publicity  ever. 

A  recipe  that  consists  of  several  parts  always  is  more  difficult  to  make  but 
more  tasty,  too.  So  it  is  with  our  show,  which  is  planned  with  sections 
presenting  the  professional  floral  design  arrangements  as  a  distinctive  entry 
not  in  competition,  and  with  the  arrangers’  competitive  displays,  the  horti¬ 
culture  specimens,  and  the  special  educational  and  commercial  exhibits. 

We  always  have  had  well  known  professional  leadership  in  the  Arrangement 
Division.  Of  course,  all  arrangements  must  contain  iris,  and  many  people 
come  to  the  show  just  for  this  division. 

For  the  Horticulture  Exhibits  we  send  out  or  distribute  an  Entry  Sheet 
about  ten  days  in  advance,  so  the  exhibitor  can  get  down  the  class  and  the 
name  of  each  flower  before  he  arrives.  The  Classification  Setup  Area  must 
have  a  registrar’s  table  separate  from  the  classification  clerks.  Tables  with 
space  to  set  things,  bottles  of  water  and  cards  of  specimen  identification 
are  more  usable  if  placed  in  an  area  where  crowding  can  be  eliminated. 
Carriers  should  be  circulating  this  area  to  help  carry  registered  specimens  to 
the  right  table  in  the  show  area.  A  host  to  receive  exhibitors  and  help  them 
get  all  of  the  “contraptions”  Irisarians  bring  their  flowers  in,  keeps  classifica¬ 
tion  moving  and  promotes  good  feeling. 

Through  the  special  efforts  of  the  Show  Chairman,  several  members  con¬ 
tributed  unique  and  very  worthy  educational  exhibits,  which  were  in 
competition.  Doris  Foster  assembled  a  scientific  exhibit  of  embryo  and  plate 
culture  with  hybridizing  procedure.  Barbara  Serdynski  created  the  story  of 
bugs  and  diseases  of  Iris  with  models  made  of  clay,  and  colored  plaques  of 
information.  Polly  Anderson  and  Clark  Cosgrove  presented  “The  Family  Tree 
of  Iris”  in  chart  form,  with  specimens.  Jennie  Hopson  displayed  the  different 
species  of  iris  with  charts  of  growing  habits.  The  Educational  Room  also 
had  the  Seedling  Division  and  the  Information  Desk,  with  chairs  and  space 
for  people  to  mingle  and  discuss  Iris. 

Hostesses  serve  two  hour  shifts  in  each  division  of  the  show.  They  give 
demonstrations  of  hybridizing,  answer  questions,  and  lead  conversations  to 
accomplish  the  real  purpose  (educating  people  about  Iris)  of  this  “Lost  Week 
End”  as  we  have  come  to  know  it. 

This  type  of  Iris  show  can  be  a  huge  success  even  if  the  specimen  blooms 
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do  not  do  all  that  they  are  supposed  to  do  on  that  exact  date. 

The  most  successful  recipe  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  personal  touch  of 
the  cook.  This  year  we  announced  the  show  plans  in  January  with  the 
theme  W.P.A.,  meaning  Be  Willing!  Be  Patient!  but  Be  Available!  People 
were  made  to  feel  confident  in  helping,  and  capable.  They  were  warned 
that  sometimes  it  would  be  hilarious  when  tired  people  stepped  on  each 
other’s  toes.  But  they  were  guaranteed  that  they  would  not  work  hungry, 
and  everyone  had  fun! 

It  was  a  show  with  several  firsts.  “Set  up”  was  accomplished  after  work 
Friday  night  before  midnight!  Specimens  were  classified  and  entered  without 
confusion.  Judges  were  served  luncheon  by  the  kitchen  crew.  People  came 
by  the  thousands.  Within  forty-five  minutes  after  closing  time  all  was  torn 
down,  cleaned  up,  hauled  to  Hopson’s  trailer,  and  final  goodbyes  were  said 
across  delicious  home  cooked  recipes  of  food. 

Our  next  show  is  April  24-25,  1965.  You’re  invited. 

Thoughts  on  Soil 

V.  F.  Scholz,  M.D. 

I  noted  in  the  April  1964  S.C.I.S.  Bulletin  an  article  by  M.  M.  Thompson 
(New  Things  for  the  Garden)  in  which  mention  of  sterile  media,  elimination 
of  fungi,  and  anaerobic  decomposition  was  made. 

This  set  me  to  reflecting  on  the  many  articles  I  have  read  about  soil,  ferti¬ 
lizer,  both  inorganic  and  organic,  and  their  effect  on  foliage  and  bloom.  Little 
is  said  of  the  effect  on  the  plant  roots,  the  microflora  of  the  soil,  the  associa¬ 
tion  between  the  microflora  and  the  higher  plant,  or  the  effect  of  the  micro¬ 
flora  in  providing  nutrients  readily  available  for  absorption  by  the  roots  of 
the  higher  plants,  or  conversely  their  destruction  of  these  nutrients  by  chang¬ 
ing  available  nutrients  to  non-available  or  loss  of  same  by  allowing  gaseous 
escape. 

It  is  therefore  my  wish  that  this  article  will  provide  for  those  interested,  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  soil  and  its’  microbiological  relationship  to  the 
roots  of  higher  plants  and  in  turn  its  effect  on  the  plants  as  a  whole. 

Certain  basic  knowledge  is  necessary  to  further  this  discussion.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  definition  of  the  soil  microflora,  i.e.,  this  is  meant  to  include  the 
bacteria,  yeast,  fungi,  protozoa,  etc.  that  exist  in  all  soil,  whatever  its  location 
or  composition.  Naturally  the  number  of  individuals  and  the  number  of  kinds 
will  vary  with  the  type  of  soil  plus  the  status  of  the  soil  at  any  given  time. 

The  most  abundant  of  organisms  in  the  soil  are  the  bacteria,  exceeding  both 
in  number  and  in  the  variety  of  their  activity  all  the  other  soil  organisms. 
Their  abundancy  is  largely  responsible  for  the  frequent  reference  to  the  total 
microscopic  population  of  the  soil  by  the  term  “soil  bacteriology.”  In  general 
they  are  about  the  size  of  colloidal  particles,  i.e.,  5-8  microns,  one  micron 
being  1/10,000  of  a  centimeter.  It  would  take  about  1,000,000  to  1,000,- 
000,000  to  weigh  one  milligram,  or  one  thousandth  of  a  gram,  even  then 
this  mass  of  cells  will  be  found  to  consist  of  80-85%  water. 

Dr.  Scholz  is  a  new  and  active  member,  and  is  interested  in  tall  bearded 
and  arilbred  irises,  and  has  some  fine  Japanese  seedlings.  Currently  he  is 
doing  embryo  culture  with  specie  iris  seed. 
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In  good  garden  soil,  particularly  where  organic  substances  have  been  added, 
it  would  not  be  exceptional  to  find  hundreds  of  millions  of  bacterial  cells  per 
gram  of  soil. 

These  minute  organisms  are  capable  of  bringing  about  rapid  and  extensive 
transformations  of  the  substrate  upon  which  they  are  growing.  A  few  hours 
are  sufficient  for  the  complete  decomposition  of  a  quantity  of  sugar  to  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  or  of  protein  to  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and 
other  compounds.  The  extent  of  development  and/or  transformation  of  sub¬ 
strates  is  only  limited  by  the  supply  of  available  energy,  the  environmental 
conditions,  and  by  the  fermentation  of  products  injurious  to  their  own  activi¬ 
ties.  Without  these  organisms  there  would  be  no  process  of  decay,  dead  plants 
and  animals  would  pile  upon  one  another  and  no  return  of  the  minerals  and 
organic  compounds  would  be  available  for  new  life  or  growth. 

As  we  all  know,  higher  plants  require  nitrogen  (among  other  things)  for 
their  growth.  The  presence  of  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  soil  does  not 
solve  the  problem  unless  the  nitrogen  is  in  a  form  available  to  the  higher 
plant.  Green  plants  are  very  specific  in  nitrogen  compounds  and  can  only 
assimilate  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  (NH4+)  or  nitrate  (N03— ), 
nitrogen  is  supplied,  in  this  form,  mainly  as  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the 
soil  micro-organism.  Unfortunately  there  are  also  bacteria  which  can  trans¬ 
form  the  nitrogenous  compounds  which  are  available  to  higher  plants  into 
nitrogenous  compounds  which  are  not  available  to  the  higher  plants  (nitrifica¬ 
tion  vs.  denitrification)  thus  creating  a  situation  where  although  nitrogen  is 
in  abundance  the  higher  plant  may  starve  from  lack  of  usable  nitrogen. 

The  second  definition  is  that  of  aerobic  vs.  anaerobic  conditions.  In  sim¬ 
plicity  the  first  means  that  free  oxygen  is  present  ( 02 ) ,  the  latter  the  02  is 
absent  although  oxygen  may  be  present  as  an  integral  part  of  a  chemical 
compound. 

Thirdly  a  general  definition  of  respiration  may  be  said  to  be  "the  sum 
total  of  chemical  reactions  carried  out  by  a  living  cell  which  results  in  the 
liberation  of  energy/’ 

Of  these  energy  reactions  by  far  the  most  important  are  those  of  oxidation- 
reduction.  In  an  oxidation-reduction  reaction  one  substance  is  oxidized  and 
one  substance  is  reduced,  i.e.,  the  oxidized  substances  lose  electrons,  the  re¬ 
duced  substance  gains  electrons.  If,  in  the  respiration  of  a  living  cell,  molecu¬ 
lar  oxygen  is  the  ultimate  oxidizing  agent,  and  thus  the  ultimate  acceptor  of 
electrons,  the  respiration  is  said  to  be  aerobic.  If  another  substance,  not  oxy¬ 
gen  is  the  final  electron  acceptor,  the  respiration  is  said  to  be  anaerobic. 

The  oxidation-reduction  reactions  of  respiration  have  two  functions:  they 
transform  nutrient  material  into  substances  needed  for  maintenance  and  growth 
of  the  cell,  and  they  liberate  energy  from  the  nutrient  material  for  the  use  in 
cellular  economy. 

A  good,  practical  example  of  aerobic  vs.  anaerobic  reactions  might  be  the 
farmer  who  wishes  to  make  some  alcohol;  if  he  places  some  sugar  and  water 
in  a  barrel  with  some  yeast,  covers  the  barrel  (thus  creating  anaerobic  condi¬ 
tions)  the  reaction  would  be  thusly: 

C(iH120(;  *  2C2H50H  +2C02  +  28  kg.  cal.  energy 

Glucose  Alcohol 

However,  should  he  forget  to  cover  the  barrel  and  would  constantly  stir  t  ie 
solution  (thus  creating  aerobic  conditions)  the  reaction  would  go  thusly: 
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C6H206  +  602  s^6H20  +  6C02  +  674  kg.  cal.  energy 

Glucose 

In  the  first  reaction  he  got  his  alcohol  and  also  a  small  amount  of  energy,  in 
the  second  he  just  got  more  water  but  a  large  amount  of  energy.  Actually 
the  yeast  got  some  of  the  energy  while  some  was  lost  in  heat.  You  can  im¬ 
agine  the  farmers  chagrin  if,  when  the  reaction  was  finished,  he  expected  a 
drink  of  alcohol  but  instead  got  a  mouthful  of  water! 

Fourth,  we  must  consider  the  structure  of  the  soil  in  its  ability  to  hold  or 
not  hold  water.  This  depends  on  the  soil  structure  per  se,  i.e.,  clay,  loam, 
gravel,  the  height  of  the  underlying  water  table,  and  the  amount  of  water  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  surface  at  any  given  time. 

The  soil  air,  in  a  loose,  well  drained  soil,  may  be  partly  replaced  by  water, 
at  times  the  water  may  entirely  replace  all  of  the  soil  air,  creating  an  anaero¬ 
bic  condition  as  in  a  peat  bog.  This  film  of  water,  if  allowed  to  perculate 
through  a  friable  soil  carries  into,  or  away  from  the  soil  dissolved  inorganic 
soil  constituents,  carbon  dioxide  and  other  substances  from  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter.  This  film  of  water  may  be  called  the  soil  solution  and  it  is 
from  this  solution  that  growing  plants  obtain  their  nutrients  through  their  roots 
and  mainly  root  hairs  which  penetrate  between  the  inorganic  soil  particles. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  between  200  and  300  root  hairs  per 
square  millimeter  of  epidermis  in  the  root  hair  zone  of  growing  roots.  These 
hairs  increase  the  absorption  surface  of  roots  five  to  eighteen  times.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  saturated  soil  suppresses  root  hair  development. 

Soils  that  are  well  aerated  (good  crumb  structure  and  optimum  moisture) 
i.e.,  contain  microscopic  pockets  in  which  aerobes  have  consumed  all  the  avail¬ 
able  free  oxygen  may  create  conditions  suitable  for  anaerobic  function,  but 
heavy,  flooded  soil  creating  anaerobic  conditions  is  not  conversely  suitable  for 
aerobic  conditions. 

Now  the  reader  may  begin  to  wonder  how  all  the  foregoing  applies  to  him 
and  his  garden.  Just  this,  the  plowing  up  of  the  land,  the  application  of  mon¬ 
strous  amounts  of  fertilizer,  the  spraying  of  poisons,  the  flooding  of  the  land 
on  the  theory  that  if  a  little  bit  is  good  then  more  of  the  same  must  be  better, 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  better  growth  of  those  particular  plants  we  wish  to 
grow. 

All  of  us  appreciate  a  well  grown  plant  and  its  bloom  but  how  much 
thought  do  we  give  to  those  microscopic  plants  which  we  never  see  and  yet 
are  the  vitality  of  our  soil  and  made  that  plant  we  do  see  possible? 

A  plant  well  grown  is  not  only  healthy  and  more  disease  resistant  but  is  so 
because  these  same  conditions  which  behoove  the  plant  are  also  detrimental 
to  the  development  of  organisms  which  may  prove  injurious  to  that  particular 
plant. 

We  may,  in  summary,  say  that  a  soil  that  is  well  aerated,  with  a  physical 
structure  which  will  contain  the  optimum  water  content,  a  source  of  water 
which  will  keep  the  water  content  at  its  optimum,  a  supply  of  inorganic  and 
organic  compounds  and  replenishment  of  these  in  the  amounts  needed  and 
when  needed,  a  supply  of  micro-organisms.  The  use  of  toxic  products  only  if 
needed,  (remember  poison  kills  the  good  guys  as  well  as  the  bad  gnys)  can 
only  give  us  what  we  wanted  in  the  first  place,  good  plants,  well  grown. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  this  article  is  not  meant  to  be  original,  either 
by  intent  or  implication,  many  sources  have  been  freely  borrowed  from.  All 
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statements  are  meant  in  generalities  and  the  application  of  these  must  be 
modified  to  the  particular  plant  under  cultivation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  have  gained  some  insight  into  the  other  end 
of  the  plant,  the  one  we  seldom  see,  and  the  substance  in  which  it  grows. 

Iris  Exhibition  at  Hamburg 

Dr.  Randolph  Wins  “Planen  un  Blomen”  Gold  Medal 

Word  has  been  received  that  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph’s  Morning  Sunlight 
was  awarded  the  1964  Gold  Medal  of  “Planten  un  Blomen”  by  this  year’s 
jury,  “not  only  for  its  good  increase,  splendid  color  and  shape,  floriferousness 
and  splendid  resistance  against  the  heavy  gushes  and  storm  and  rain  we  had 
here,  but  also  in  appreciation  of  its  very  high  garden  value.” 

Nita  Stross  was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  for  her  II  Cigno,  and  Mrs. 
Ansley  the  Bronze  Medal  for  her  Garnett  Anley.  Runnersup  were  Pearly 
Dawn,  Gai  Luron,  and  Polar  Cap. 

Our  reports  from  several  sources  indicate  that  the  iris  bloom  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  it  was  last  year.  The  irises  growing  at  Planten  un 
Blomen  were  judged  under  the  same  rules  of  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  as  last  year,  and  plans  have  been  made  for  continued  additions 
to  the  present  planting  and  continued  future  judging. 

In  cooperation  with  the  German  Iris  and  Lily  Society,  a  jury  of  Hamburg 
experts  will  be  nominated  with  these  tasks. 

1.  To  judge  the  Irises  and  Hemerocallis  that  remain  in  the  garden,  and 

2.  To  examine  and  judge  all  of  the  newer  introductions  that  may  be  sent  to 
Planten  un  Blomen  in  like  manner. 

The  findings  of  the  jury  will  be  published  each  year.  For  judging  the  same 
rules  will  hold  as  for  1963  and  prizes  and  certificates  will  be  awarded. 

No  special  formalities  need  be  observed,  merely  the  International  Health 
Certificate  must  accompany  the  plants. 

Address  to: 

Planten  un  Blomen 
Austellungspark  der  Freinen  und 
Hansestadt  Hamburg 
200  Hamburg  36 
Western  Germany 

Forwarding  papers  must  contain  the  remark,  “No  commercial  value— for 
cultural  purposes  only.” 


SHOW  DATES 

If  officials  of  1965  will  forward  to  the  Editor  the  following  information,  we 
will  list  show  dates  in  the  January  and  the  April  Bulletins: 


Place  of  Show 
Dates  of  Show 
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Left  to  right:  Russell  Morgan,  Past  President  Wichita  Area  Iris  Society;  Dr. 
Hugo  Wall;  Mrs.  Plugo  Wall  (Dora);  Ralph  Potts,  President  Wichita  Area  Iris 
Society. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS  TO  DR.  AND  MRS.  WALL 

At  their  May  meeting  the  Wichita  Area  Iris  Society  honored  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugo  Wall  with  life  memberships  in  the  American  Iris  Society  in  recognition 
of  their  quarter  century  as  iris  hobbyists.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Russell  Morgan,  past  president  of  the  Wichita  Area  Iris  Club,  on  behalf  of 
the  local  club. 

Dr.  Wall  became  interested  in  iris  in  1939,  and  it  became  a  hobby  which 
he  and  Mrs.  Wall  share  enthusiastically.  Their  collection  now  numbers  be¬ 
tween  500  and  600  varieties.  They  are  active  hybridizers,  and  now  have 
between  3,000  to  4,000  seedlings  in  cultivation.  Mrs.  Wall  is  introducing  a 
pinkish-lavender  which  she  calls  Persuasive  Dawn,  and  most  irisarians  of  the 
middle  states  know  Dr.  Wall’s  Mansion  House. 

Dr.  Wall  is  a  member  of  the  Judges’  Handbook  Committee,  and  is  the 
immediate  past  RVP  of  Region  18.  He  has  served  as  the  moderator  of  two 
panels  on  judging  iris  at  national  meetings. 

He  has  been  a  University  of  Wichita  faculty  member  since  1929,  and  now 
is  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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AIS  ROBIN  PROGRAM  SECTION 

Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Editor  Keith  Keppel,  Assistant  Editor 

Route  1,  Box  72  A,  517  Jesse  Ave. 

Calistoga,  California,  94515  Stockton,  California,  95205 


Robin  Program  News 
Thank  You,  Thomas! 

As  Tom  Jacoby  delivers  the  Bulletin  Editorship  into  the  capable  hands 
of  our  good  friend  Art  Nelson,  we’d  like  to  extend  a  word  of  appreciation 
to  Tom  for  his  many  big  and  little,  often  unremembered  services  to  Flight 
Lines  and  the  AIS  Robin  Program.  Most  especially  do  we  thank  him  for 
his  endless  patience,  for  too  often  our  copy  did  not  meet  his  deadlines.  And 
his  thorough  checking  of  material  prevented  many  “goofs.”  Only  one  who 
has  worked  closely  with  an  Editor  can  fully  appreciate  the  awesome 
scope  of  the  load  he  carries,  doubled  and  tripled  in  working  with  a 
“volunteer”  staff  and  contributors.  Tom  was  a  superb  Editor,  and  we  wish 
him  much  enjoyment  and  happiness  as  he  retires  to  his  iris  hobby. 

The  usual  unusual  iris  season  seems  to  occur  annually  and  everywhere! 
Our  favorite  comment  on  the  subject  comes  from  Orpha  Salsman,  Seattle, 
Washington.  With  a  touch  of  wry,  Orpha  remarks,  “This  has  been  a  lousy 
spring.  Jean  Witt’s  daughter  made  a  snowman  in  late  April.” 

Footprints  on  the  Sands  of  Time 

For  as  long  as  irises  are  grown,  the  name  of  Paul  Cook,  and  the  legacy 
of  beauty  he  left  with  us,  will  be  remembered  with  delight  and  joy.  The 
award  of  the  Dykes  Medal  this  year  to  his  magnificent  deep  blue  Allegi¬ 
ance,  and  in  recent  years  to  Whole  Cloth  and  Sable  Night,  were 
well  earned  by  outstanding  Tall  Bearded  irises.  It  may  be  many  years  before 
the  impact  of  his  use  of  strange  little  species  is  fully  appreciated  by  many 
hybridizers,  but  perhaps  one  of  his  most  important  contributions  was  the 
encouragement  and  help  given  to  dwarf  and  median  hybridizers  which  surely 
will  see  production  of  an  infinite  number  of  new  types  of  garden  irises. 

Alta  Brown ,  Lynnwood,  Washington,  reflects  on  this  subject.  “Since  Paul 
Cook’s  death,  I  have  been  thinking  how  grateful  I  am  for  three  of  his  SDB 
introductions,  Green  Spot,  Baria  and  Fairy  Flax.  I  guess  no  one 
has  used  these  three  more  than  I.  And  I  was  surprised  when  checking 
up  to  find  that  I  have  introduced  13  with  Green  Spot  in  the  parentage, 
6  with  Baria,  and  7  from  Fairy  Flax. 
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NATIONAL  ROBIN  PROGRAM  DIRECTORY 

National  Robin  Program  Director 
John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton,  Mass.,  02186 

ROBIN  DIVISIONS 


Irises  in  General— Chairman: 

Mrs  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90039 
Tall  Bearded— Co-chairmen: 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Bell,  Bellaire  Farm,  Rich 
Hill,  Mo.,  64779 

Miss  Leah  Ralls,  300  East  Fifth  St., 
Edmond,  Okla. 

Joseph  H.  Hoage,  309  Catskill,  Rich¬ 
land,  Wash.,  99352 
Mrs.  Guy  R.  Kirby,  212  Forrest  Ave., 
Norfolk,  Va.,  23505 
Fred  L.  Nacke,  1007  Long  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
land,  Wash.,  99352 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  1231  Wight- 
man  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  15217 
Mrs.  Ralph  Uhrig,  1120  Markison 
Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  43207 
Div.  Dir.:  Mrs.  Will  Everson,  Rt.  1, 
Box  71,  Robinson,  Kansas 
Advanced  Hybridizing— Chairman: 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  Box  158,  Decio, 
Idaho,  83323 

General  Hybridizing—  Co-chairmen: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collie  S.  Terrell,  926 
Maple  Ave.,  Wasco,  Calif.,  93280 
Reblooming  Irises— Chairman: 

Edwin  Rundlett,  1  Fairview  Ave., 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  10314 
General  Median— Chairman: 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  R.  2,  Box  541, 
Westboro,  Mass.,  01581 
Div.  Dir.:  Mrs.  Robert  J.  M.  Gantz,  R. 

1,  Box  163,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  18938 
Div.  Ed.:  Mrs.  R.  F.  Peterson,  Hill 
Rcl.,  Brentwood,  Tenn.,  37207 
Standard  Dwarf  Bearded—  Chairman: 
Mrs.  Roy  Brizendine,  2214  Maryland, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  66605 
Intermediate  Bearded— Chairman: 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Greenlee,  R.  3,  Chrisman, 
Ill.,  61924 

Miniature  Tall  Bearded— Chairman: 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Witt,  16516  25th  NE,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash,  98155 
Border  Bearded—  Chairman: 

Keith  Keppel,  517  Jesse  Ave,  Stockton, 
Calif,  95205 


AND  CHAIRMEN 

Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded— Chairman: 

Walter  Welch,  Middlebury,  Ind, 
46540 

Arils  and  Arilbreds —Chairman: 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Evans,  2905  Avenue  “A,” 
Yuma,  Ariz,  85364 

Japanese  Irises— Chairman: 

C.  A.  Swearengen,  R.  3,  Box  136, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind,  47802 

Louisiana  Irises— Chairman: 

Charles  W.  Arny,  Jr,  Box  511,  S.L.U, 
Lafayette,  La,  70506 

Siberian  Irises— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Foster  Spofford,  19  Everett  St, 
Beverly  Farms,  Mass,  01920 

Spuria  Irises— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn,  11122  Claymore 
Drive,  Houston,  Texas,  77024 

Species  and  Natives— Chairman: 

Homer  N.  Metcalf,  Dept,  of  Plant 
Science,  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont,  59715 
Assistant  Chairman: 

B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  905  Western  Ave, 
Seattle,  Wash,  98104 

International  Robin— Chairman: 

Frank  P.  Brewer,  1785  Beacon  Hill 
Rd,  Lexington,  Ky,  40504 

Asst.  Chm.:  Dr.  Gordon  Loveridge,  2 
Lynch  St,  Young,  NSW,  Australia 

General  Hybridizing— Co-chairmen: 

Div.  Dir.:  Mrs.  Raymond  Holt,  Rt.  1, 
Harris,  Minn. 

Regional  Robin— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Marbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  90039 

Historical  Irises— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Earl  F.  Beach,  420  Bon  Air  Rd, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  15235 

Teens  and  Twenties— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Box  124,  Hitchcock, 
Okla,  73744 

Iris  Photography— Chairman: 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Lane,  6017  N.  Depauw  St, 
Portland,  Oreg,  97203 


HOW  TO  JOIN  AN  AIS  ROBIN 

Applications  for  Tall  Bearded  Robins  should  be  sent  to  the  National  Program 
Director.  For  membership  in  other  divisions,  application  may  go  to  the  National 
Program  Director  ( advising  which  divisions  you  wish  to  join )  or  to  the  chairman 
of  the  division  in  which  you  wish  to  enroll.  The  Irises  in  General,  General  Hybrid¬ 
izing  and  General  Medians  Divisions  are  recommended  for  fairly  new  irisarians 
wishing  to  gain  broad  general  background  on  those  topics.  Regional  Robin  applica¬ 
tions  may  be  sent  to  your  own  Regional  robin  representative,  the  National  Director 
or  the  division  chairman.  For  names  and  addresses  of  National  Robin  Program 
personnel  please  refer  to  the  directory  above. 
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“From  Green  Spot  have  come  Alien,  Green  Lilt,  Irish  Doll,  Royal 
Gontrast,  Spring  Fairy,  Bee  Wings,  Chris,  Cradle  Blue,  Cradle  Days, 
Holly,  Little  Champ,  Hula  Doll  and  April  Sun.  (The  latter  two  are 
1964  introductions.)  From  Baria:  All  Clear,  Cream  Frills,  Dark  Eden, 
Lime  Ripples,  Golden  Cupid,  and  Christine  M.  And  from  Fairy  Flax: 
Angel’s  Love,  Ruffled  Imp,  Sky  Baby,  Claire,  Nancy  Maria,  Terry 
Ellen  and  Claire’s  Joy  (also  1964).” 

A.  H.  Schoreader,  Alton,  Illinois,  explains  why  more  and  more  serious  TB 
breeders  are  recognizing  the  value  of  working  with  these  small  irises.  “I  was 
hesitant  about  joining  a  robin  when  I  joined  the  Median  Iris  Society  because 
while  I  have  been  breeding  TBs  for  a  good  many  years,  I  know  little  about 
the  dwarfs  and  medians.  I  joined  to  find  out  more  about  them  and  what 
characteristics  of  the  dwarfs  can  be  brought  into  the  TBs.  I  have  felt  that 
our  present  TBs  need  new  blood— we  have  lost  many  of  the  good  things  that 
the  older  diploids  had,  such  as  ruggedness,  fragrance;  and  we  now  have 
taller  and  taller  stalks  and  larger  and  larger  blooms  that  the  wind  and  rain 
blow  over  or  break  off.  Then,  too,  we  have  plants  more  subject  to  rot  and 
borers.  I’m  afraid  we  shall  never  see  any  of  our  present  TBs  taking  care  of 
themselves  around  an  abandoned  house  in  the  years  ahead,  as  we  do  the  older 
irises. 

“I  believe  that  the  work  now  being  done  by  members  of  the  Dwarf  and 
Median  Iris  Societies  will  vastly  improve  the  garden  iris  of  the  future.  The 
large  large  number  of  new  plant  materials  available  for  breeding  is  bound  to 
bring  great  improvements  in  so  many  ways:  in  clearer  and  better  colors, 
in  the  spot  factor  (either  from  dwarfs  or  the  arils),  in  a  longer  bloom  period, 
and  more  rugged  plants  that  require  less  pampering,  more  bud  sockets  and 
better  branching.” 

The  dwarf  classes  of  iris  are  only  part  of  the  story.  Used  as  breeding 
material  they  are  rapidly  producing  Intermediate  irises  which,  though  less 
known,  or  less  well  appreciated,  eventually  will  be  very  important  garden 
subjects.  Earl  Roberts,  Indianapolis,  Inch,  says  this:  “We  are  not  going  to 
get  new  hybridizers  to  give  a  hand  in  breeding  Intermediates  unless  we 
publish  items  on  progress  in  the  field.  Most  people  think  of  Intermediates 
as  dead  ends  and  have  thought  so  for  too  many  years  to  give  a  thought  to 
working  with  them  again.  Once  they  learn  others  are  working  with  them  and 
getting  new  colors,  forms  and  some  top-notch  irises,  then  they  will  become 
interested  and  get  on  the  band  wagon,  as  they  did  with  the  Lilliputs. 
Varietal  description  of  the  newer  IBs  should  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
them  get  before  the  public.” 

She’s  a  Grand  Old  Flag 

We  wonder  if  there  is  one  single  iris  known  to  more  people,  or  so 
highly  acclaimed  by  a  majority  of  great  iris  breeders  as  Snow  Flurry. 
We  think  Clara  Rees  still  experiences  a  bit  of  wonder  at  the  plaudits  she 
continues  to  receive.  From  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  comes  word  that 
Snow  Flurry  and  her  thousands  of  descendants  command  much  discussion. 

From  Erica  Gamlen  in  New  Zealand,  “Snow  Flurry  provides  tremendous 
hardiness  in  my  part  of  the  world.  Anything  with  Snow  Flurry  in  it  almost 
always  gives  reliable  performance.  Blue  Sapphire  is  a  classic  example  here. 
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Various  clumps  were  in  bloom  over  two  and  one-half  months;  it  also  always 
gives  grand  increase  and  healthy  plants.” 

And  from  Graeme  Morgan  in  South  Africa,  “I’m  very  conscious  of  the 
great  deal  of  inbreeding  that  has  gone  into  the  makeup  of  the  modern  iris 
and  I  shy  away  from  it  wherever  possible.  And  I  fully  agree  about  the 
Snow  Flurry  all  pervasive  influence.  One  of  the  manifestations  thereof 
in  these  parts  is  that  Snow  Flurry’s  recent  offspring  show  qualities  of 
vigor  but  also  of  early  bloom  and  lack  of  pollen.  The  English  irises  I  would 
fain  use,  but  our  climate  seems  not  to  suit  them.” 

A  1963  report  on  the  iris  season  by  Irene  van  de  Water,  New  Paltz, 
New  York,  points  up  the  behavior  and  performance  of  irises  grown  in  three 
different  types  of  location  within  the  same  garden. 

“The  bloom  season  here  was  short  and  sweet  and  sporadic.  Every  once 
in  a  while  I  was  able  to  dash  out,  collect  some  dwarf  pollen,  and  store  it  in 
the  refrigerator.  Due  to  unprecedented  low  temperature  on  the  night  of 
May  23,  my  tall  bearded  bloom  was  cut  down  to  about  30  percent,  so  that 
the  pollen  did  not  get  much  of  a  workout.  Since  we  have  three  iris  gardens, 
or  ‘patches’  located  in  three  different  exposures,  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
analyze  the  injuries  obtained. 

“One  seedling  patch  of  about  300  TBs  faced  the  southeast.  The  growth 
here  was  so  magnificent  and  the  bloom  stalks  so  numerous,  I  used  to  stand 
there  a  few  minutes  and  just  drool  over  them.  This  patch  was  practically 
entirely  frozen  out,  as  far  as  bloom  was  concerned.  The  factors  concerned 
were  the  rich  soil  and  warm  exposure  which  made  for  succulent  tall  stalks 
which  at  the  time  of  the  frost  (about  20  degrees  F.)  were  at  their  most 
tender  stage. 

“The  second  garden  was  on  a  steep  hillside  facing  west.  Here  the  soil 
was  a  poorer  gravelly  loam  and  well  drained.  The  stalks  were  not  tall;  in  fact, 
many  of  the  plants  did  not  show  their  stalks  yet.  Here  the  bloom  was  almost 
normal,  with  only  an  occasional  deformed  stalk.  Evidently  the  colder 
exposure  and  the  good  drainage  held  the  stalks  back  and  this  saved  the  flowers 
from  frost. 

“The  third  garden  was  one  facing  due  north,  which  is  where  our  winds 
and  cold  weather  come  from.  Here  the  plants  were  large,  well-established 
clumps;  the  drainage  is  not  as  good  as  in  the  second  named  plot,  and  the  soil 
is  heavy  and  rich.  The  frost  damage  here  was  at  least  50  percent.  Many 
large  clumps  did  not  bloom  at  all,  which  is  unusual. 

So,  from  these  unplanned  experiments,  I  deduce  that  a  well-drained  hill¬ 
side  with  a  gravelly,  moderately  rich  soil  and  a  west  exposure  is  the  safest 
and  best  place  for  an  iris  garden.” 

Peg  Edwards,  Massapequah,  N.  Y.  has  some  words  of  wisdom  on  this 
topic,  and  a  possibility  or  two  for  salvaging  bloom  stalks. 

“We  had  that  business  of  buds  on  the  TBs  being  frozen  out.  I  think  one 
reason  is  probably  that  the  earlier  varieties  are  hardier  and  can  stand  some¬ 
what  lower  temperatures.  Also  it  could  be  that  most  of  them  were  far  enough 
along  so  the  chill  didn’t  affect  them.  I  believe  that  the  bud  of  the  flower 
stalk  is  at  its  most  sensitive  when  it  is  just  emerging  from  the  rhizome,  and 
as  the  stem  stretches  up  it  also  becomes  more  tolerant  of  weather  conditions, 
within  the  limits  of  its  type.  For  another  thing  the  air  is  always  coldest  at 
ground  level  in  night  frosts  so  that  a  therometer  at  eye  level  might  register 
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38  or  40  degrees  F.,  but  laid  on  the  ground  it  would  drop  to  maybe  30  degrees 
F.  or  less. 

“A  group  of  us  in  one  of  my  garden  clubs  has  been  studying  microclimates, 
not  just  from  the  angle  of  protection  against  frost;  we  are  also  interested  in 
such  things  as  placing  a  patio  where  it  will  get  the  best  breeze  in  summer 
while  trapping  the  sun  for  early  spring  and  fall  loafing,  spreading  the  bloom 
season  for  our  pet  plants,  and  all  kinds  of  interesting  things.  A  lot  is  known 
on  the  subject  but  try  and  find  it  in  print.  One  thing  we  have  learned  about 
frost  is  that  if  your  land  has  any  slope  at  all  you  can  protect  your  more  tender 
plants  from  all  but  the  really  bad  frosts  by  putting  them  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  slope  and  raising  a  little  crescent  or  ridge  just  uphill  of  them.  For  a 
single  division  of  TB  iris,  for  instance,  a  ridge  a  foot  long  and  two  inches  high, 
curving  around  the  sides  just  to  the  downhill  side  of  the  plant,  will  make  the 
cold  air  run  around  the  plant. 

'‘Another  thing  we  learned  is  that  if  a  stalk  or  a  spike  of  some  other  kind 
of  flower,  is  capped  with  a  paper  bag  (a  double  bag  is  best)  the  air  outside 
the  bag  can  go  as  low  as  29  degrees  F.  without  affecting  the  bloom.  As  the 
cold  air  falls  toward  the  ground  it  sort  of  focuses  on  anything  tall  and  then 
rolls  down  from  there,  but  it  doesn’t  penetrate  the  bag  because  there  is 
somewhere  else  to  go— down!  The  warmer  air  in  the  bag  is  trapped  and 
protects  the  plants  for  quite  a  long  while.” 

Fred  Kerr,  Bozeman,  Montana  has  a  most  interesting  idea.  “You  may 
know  that  plant  ecologists  have  a  scale  to  rate  the  vigor  under  specific  con¬ 
ditions.  I  have  modified  the  scale  for  my  own  use  and  it  may  be  helpful  to 
others. 

“VI— plant  which  winter  consistently  kills 
V2— plant  which  increases  but  does  not  bloom 
V3— plant  which  blooms  but  not  vigorously 
V4— plant  which  blooms  well 

“Naturally  the  rating  has  to  be  done  over  a  period  of  years  and  one  year 
shouldn’t  be  considered  sufficient  for  evaluation.  These  rates  are  going  to 
vary  between  varieties  and  areas.  Perhaps  the  vigor  class  could  be  indicated 
when  we  report  on  guested  seedlings.” 


For  Hardy,  Hardy  Spurias 

From  Victor  Martin,  one  of  Germany’s  leading  irisarians  and  hybridizers, 
who  noted  the  “backtalk”  on  hardiness  of  spurias  in  Flight  Lines  April  1964 
issue,  and  sent  in  a  report  on  how  they  perform  for  him.  This  valuable 
report  should  be  of  great  interest  and  encouragement  to  spuria  enthusiasts 
in  cold-cold  winter  areas  here  in  the  U.S.  Victor  writes,  “In  our  former  home 
in  Western  Silesia,  my  brother  grew  I.  monnieri,  I.  ochroleuca  and  the  hybrid 
Monspur.  There  were  large  clumps  of  them  when  on  February  9,  1929  the 
thermometer  fell  to  —39  degrees  C.  At  this  low  temperature  a  quicksilver 
thermometer  is  no  longer  reliable  and  the  real  temperature  was  certa'nly 
lower,  —40  degrees,  or  more,  F.  There  was  a  snow  cover,  as  I  remember,  of 
perhaps  4  to  6  inches,  which  is  not  much  with  such  a  cold.  Hedera  helix 
(English  ivy),  and  walnut  trees  of  80  and  more  years  were  killed,  but  the 
spuria  irises  mentioned  above  were  not  damaged  in  any  way! 
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'Generally  the  width  of  variation  as  to  hardiness  in  an  offspring  is 
enormous.  An  iris  such  as  Frieda’s  Favorite  with  more  than  50  percent  of 
7.  mesopotamica  in  its  different  local  forms  is  grown  in  the  New  England 
states.  I  myself  made  Mary  McClellan,  a  California  bred  oncobred,  the 
base  of  all  my  blue  a.s.o.  breeding  and  got  plenty  of  hardy  seedlings;  those 
which  also  have  FIeadlines  in  their  ancestry  I  always  lost  as  being  too 
tender.  To  grow  Californian  Spuria  hybrids  where  not  tested  before  in  a 
test  garden  of  a  hardier  climate  means  certainly  a  risk.  To  use  it  as  a  parent 
is  quite  another  thing  and  in  my  opinion  the  risk  will  be  almost  the  same 
as  with  other  hybrids  since  these  have  tender  possibilities  too.” 

On  With  the  Show 

Probably  the  single  most  important  way  in  which  to  promote  an  ever 
increasing  interest  in  irises  with  the  public  is  through  the  flower  shows.  All 
too  often,  with  a  keen  interest  in  new  varieties  and  other  AIS  activities,  we 
may  tend  to  forget  that  iris  shows  and  exhibitions  are  a  primary  interest  of 
a  tremendous  number  of  our  AIS  members.  To  the  hard  work  and  good  skill 
of  exhibitors  belongs  a  large  portion  of  credit  for  the  continuing  growth  of 
AIS  membership  and  new  iris  devotees.  Methods  of  getting  the  fragile  iris 
blooms  to  the  show  are  always  of  keen  interest. 

Leah  Ralls,  Edmond,  Okla.,  writes,  ”1  learned  a  new  way  to  force  an 
iris  at  the  Miami,  Oklahoma,  show.  A  chap  I  met  there  said  that  he  had 
forced  a  couple  of  his  entries  that  won  blue  ribbons.  He  had  put  them  in 
water  as  warm  as  he  could  stand  on  his  hand,  keeping  the  water  that  warm 
for  an  hour  or  so.” 

From  England,  where  the  staging  and  exhibiting  of  flowers  has  long  been 
a  science  and  an  art,  these  reports  on  carrying  blooms  to  the  show.  From 
fohn  Taylor: 

‘‘With  lilliputs  the  method  I  used  was  to  get  a  large  shallow  bowl  and  fill 
it  with  peat,  thoroughly  wet  it  and  press  it  down  firmly.  Then  I  cut  the 
stems  in  bud,  or  fully  open,  and  stick  them  in  the  peat,  making  sure  that  the 
flowers  do  not  touch.  If  they  touch  you  can  write  them  off.  If  you  put  them 
in  the  boot,  or  on  the  car  floor— not  on  the  seat— they  should  do  the  journey 
and  come  out  unscathed.  You  will  have  to  have  the  car  windows  tight  closed 
as  a  good  blast  through  the  window  will  put  paid  to  them.  Many  people  wrap 
in  bud  and  bring  up  to  the  show,  but  it  is  a  chancy  business  and  I  always 
stick  them  upright  in  peat.  Intermediates  can  be  put  in  a  deeper  box  and 
string  weaved  between  them  over  the  top  of  the  box  to  keep  them  apart. 
Another  good  dodge  is  to  keep  them  sprayed  with  a  fine  pressure  spray  so 
they  don’t  lose  freshness.” 

Renee  Greatbatch,  also  in  England,  reports,  “The  Brummitts  use  a  similar 
methods  with  Californians;  they  use  damp  sand,  I  think.  If  it’s  a  one  day 
show,  which  means  travelling  opened  flowers,  I  use  a  long  rectangular  deep 
basket,  or  a  box,  pierced  with  holes  along  the  sides.  Through  these  I  push 
twigs  as  and  where  needed  to  make  a  series  of  racks,  and  arrange  the  short 
stemmed  medians  on  them,  stalks  pointing  to  the  centre.  If  one  can  stage 
overnight,  it’s  easy!  Cut  suitable  stems  the  night  before  staging,  paper  up  any 
buds  that  are  due  to  open  the  following  morning,  and  put  in  deep  water 
overnight.  Next  day  take  out  and  dry  stems,  arrange— all  lying  the  same 
way— on  top  of  the  foliage,  cornerwise  on  a  large  sheet  of  brown  paper. 
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putting  some  tissue  paper  sheets  over  the  flowers  and  pinning  it  down  in 
places.  Then  roll  us  like  a  parcel,  tie  the  base  firmly  and  pin  down  the  top 
triangle  of  paper  to  protect— result  a  long  tapering  sheaf,  which  travels  well. 
I  take  mine  by  train  and  taxi.  When  unpapered  the  buds  spring  open,  but 
take  some  hours  to  settle  down  to  their  proper  shape— at  first  they  have 
a  slightly  pinched  look.  As  the  Chelsea  judging  is  not  till  after  4  P.M.  it 
might  work  well  there,  and  it’s  so  much  easier  and  no  spraying  needed.” 

Mrs.  Harry  Spence,  McPherson,  Kansas,  remarks  on  her  experience  as  an 
exhibitor,  which  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of  such  reports  on  the  satisfactions  and 
rewards  in  this  hobby.  “I  only  had  3  specimens  to  enter  in  the  Region  18 
Convention  in  Wichita  iris  show  and  received  1  blue  (1st),  1  red  (2nd), 
and  1  yellow  (3rd);  also  entered  4  arrangements.  Very  successful  meeting 
and  beautiful  show.  Won  sweepstakes  at  the  Hutchinson,  Iris  Show  and  re¬ 
ceived  Wine  and  Roses!”  This  sort  of  report  also  comes  in  from  many  people 
who  never  before  have  entered  an  iris  show. 

A  long-time  hand  at  exhibiting,  Delia  Munn,  Bayside,  Virginia,  seconds 
the  theme.  “I  still  believe  flower  shows  are  the  best  method  of  interesting 
newcomers.  I  think  my  interest  in  flower  arranging  has  helped  me  become  a 
better  gardener.  I  get  some  idea  for  flower  arrangement  every  time  I  walk 
in  my  garden.  One  reason  I  grow  so  many  different  plant  materials  is  that  I 
can  find  something  for  an  arrangement  in  my  garden  all  year  round.” 

Looking  Seedy? 

Summer  is  seed  collecting  time  in  the  iris  garden;  fall  is  the  generally 
favored  time  for  sowing  the  seed.  Here  are  a  few  ideas  from  robin  members 
which  may  be  of  help: 

Robert  L.  Sell,  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  writes,  “I  have  a  shelf  in  the 
garage,  and  around  the  shelf  I  put  a  guard  about  three  inches  high.  I  cut  milk 
cartons  down  to  about  three  inches  and  put  my  pods  and  the  tag  in  the 
containers.  When  the  pods  are  dry,  I  shell  out  the  seed  and  have  them 
together  with  the  tag— no  chance  of  a  mixup.” 

Ermah  Ballard,  Redding,  California,  feels  that  by  keeping  the  fresh  seed 
in  the  refrigerator  she  can  keep  it  from  going  dormant.  “I  pick  the  pod  just 
as  it  turns  white  at  the  top  and  a  tiny  split  starts.  I  shell  the  plump,  light 
brown  seeds  into  foil  packets  with  the  cross  tag  attached  and  put  these  packets 
into  a  plastic  container.  The  container  is  stored  in  the  refrigerator  until  I  get 
around  to  planting  the  seeds.  Here  in  California  we  can  plant  them  as  late 
as  November.  Sometimes  these  seeds  have  sprouted  within  a  week  and 
were  two  inches  above  ground  before  the  first  hard  frost.  This  method 
saves  all  that  watering  that  must  be  done  every  day  or  two  here  in  this  hot 
valley  when  your  seeds  are  planted  before  they  go  dormant.” 

Ermah  goes  on  to  tell  what  she  learned  from  the  late  Herbert  Kerr,  well- 
known  in  aril  circles.  “Mr.  Kerr  was  the  one  who  told  me  he  had  the  best 
germination  when  he  planted  his  seed  just  before  the  pod  split.  He  planted 
seed  in  trenches  about  two  inches  deep  after  first  rolling  the  moist,  newly- 
shelled  seed  in  Rootone.  I  mix  the  Rootone  with  Arasan,  a  fungicide,  to 
prevent  damp-off.” 

And  from  Edith  Thompson,  Pekin,  Indiana,  comes  this  suggestion:  “I  laid 
board  strips  on  my  rows  of  seeds,  mainly  so  I  wouldn’t  bother  the  seeds,  but 
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this  helps  to  hold  the  moisture,  too.  I  will  remove  the  strips  early  in  the 
spring.” 

“Talking  of  germination,”  says  Donald  Patton,  Giles,  Bucks,  England,  “I 
can  recommend  letting  the  seed  pod  gape  open  in  the  beds  and  then  waiting 
results;  I  was  digging  a  bed  that  had  iris  seedlings  in  it  last  year;  one  or  two 
plants  had  seeded  before  the  plants  were  put  on  the  compost  heap,  and  I 
found  clusters  of  seeds  pushing  out  roots,  etc.  The  clusters  were  obviously 
where  the  seeds  had  dropped  together,  and  the  germination  was  terrific— 
20  or  30  together— yet  the  seeds  I  have  in  pots  are  not  shifting  yet!  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  plants  which  sowed  themselves  were  from  yellow  amoena 
breeding:  Summit,  Extravaganza  and  Rose  Violet.”  This  report  seems 
to  bear  out  a  method  other  hybridizers  have  suggested  for  better  germination 
—i.e.,  planting  seeds  very  close  to  each  other,  even  touching. 

Sending  rhizomes  to  foreign  countries  has  its  drawbacks— expense,  and  the 
ever  present  and  necessary  phytosanitary  requirements  and/or  restrictions. 
The  Median  and  Dwarf  Societies  have  been  sending  seeds  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  try  to  help  them  find  pumilas,  pumila-tall  and  other  species 
that  would  grow  in  their  warmer  climates,  according  to  Charlotte  Grantz. 
Charlotte  sends  a  report  from  Lucy  Delaney,  New  Zealand  robin  member, 
which  attests  the  success  of  the  project.  “I  received  seed  from  the  MIS  last 
January  1963.  One  seedling  from  (Green  Spot  x  Pogo)  X  Orange  Glint 
flowered  on  September  16th.  It  had  had  no  cold  weather  before  it  germinated. 
In  December  1963  I  found  a  pumila  seedling  out  from  seed  received  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1962;  it  was  a  clear  pale  yellow  with  a  lovely  brown  spot.  Thanks 
to  the  DIS  and  MIS  I  have  had  a  wonderful  lot  of  dwarfs  and  medians  bloom¬ 
ing.  I  have  had  more  pleasure  from  my  irises  this  year  than  I  have  ever  had 
before.  The  pumilas  were  perfect  little  gems  and  they  grew  and  flowered  so 
well.  Following  them  came  the  taller  dwarfs  and  all  so  different  from  anything 
I  have  ever  seen,  let  alone  grown  in  my  garden.  I  could  never  get  enough 
time  to  just  look  and  admire  them.” 

Large  Scale  Pollination 

Before  the  seeds  can  be  counted  and  planted,  it  seems  one  has  to  gather 
and  apply  some  pollen.  Here  are  a  couple  of  ideas  from  hybridizers  who  do 
this  on  the  grand  scale. 

Esther  Terrill,  Burlingame,  Kansas:  “I  keep  pollen  of  species  together, 
named  varieties  usually  under  different  colors,  with  a  colored  clothes  pin 
(snap  type)  to  show  the  colors.  Seedlings  I  keep  together  in  groups  of  10, 
writing  numbers  on  wooden  clothes  pins.  It  takes  only  a  moment  to  run 
through  a  group  for  the  pollen  I  want.” 

Earl  Rider,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  does  it  this  way.  “I  gather  pollen  as  I 
pollinate,  and  put  it  into  home-made  envelopes  about  1  %"  x  4"  lined  with 
paper  toweling.  On  the  h"  flap  I  write  the  number  and  name  of  the  pollen 
parent.  As  White  Mite  is  numbered  # 1 ,  on  the  tag  of  the  pod  parent  I 
write  #2  X  #1,  meaning  Wee  Blue  (#2)  X  White  Mite.  Most  of  my 
named  varieties  are  given  numbers  which  are  kept  in  a  code  book.  These 
envelopes  are  then  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  jar  (2/2/r  x  6")  with  a  screw  top 
with  the  rubber  seal  in  the  lid.  I  place  about  a  dozen  envelopes  in  each  jar 
and  the  flap  is  stiff  enough  to  keep  envelopes  apart  so  I  can  read  names.  All 
I  have  to  do  is  roll  the  jar  in  my  hand  to  see  the  names  on  the  envelopes.” 
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Seaweed  and  Such 

With  the  final  chapter  still  to  be  written  in  the  saga  of  the  seaweed,  the 
subject  of  marine  fertilizers  comes  up  for  debate  often  in  the  robin  rounds. 
Many,  like  Oren  Campbell  of  North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  lament  later  that 
they  weren’t  scientific  enough  to  run  comparison  studies.  “I  realize  one  should 
use  check  plots,  but  when  I  got  my  100  pounds  of  kelp  fertilizer  I  just  started 
using  it  around  things  that  appeared  to  need  an  extra  push.  In  all  cases,  they 
appeared  to  perk  up  rapidly,  but  the  extra  cultivation  and  water  where  kelp 
was  used  may  have  helped,  too.” 

Steve  Varner ,  Monticello,  Illinois,  adds  a  fish  story.  “We  make  a  fish 
meal  from  whole  fish,  with  only  the  fat  and  water  removed.  I’m  experimenting 
with  it,  as  it  has  an  even  greater  concentration  of  trace  elements  than  does 
kelp,  and  without  much  salt.” 

Going  overboard  on  each  and  every  new  idea  can  be  more  harmful  than 
good,  as  Barbara  Serdynski,  Los  Angeles,  California,  points  out.  "I  do  think 
we  can  baby  our  iris  too  much  at  times.  I  feel  as  though  the  longer  I  work 
with  the  iris  the  less  I  know.  I  surely  went  through  the  anti-biotic  stage 
a  few  years  ago  and  spent  a  small  fortune  on  the  wonder  drugs,  but 
actually  found  little  difference  as  the  years  went  by.  In  fact,  I  believe  some 
of  the  drugs  were  toxic.” 

Going  right  back  to  the  concept  of  biological  control,  Steve  Varner  tells 
of  scattering  wren  houses  throughout  his  garden.  He  feels  that  the  birds 
more  than  pay  for  their  board,  as  they  help  to  control  the  iris  borer  moth. 

Incidentally,  how  many  of  you  have  ever  found  termites  in  your  iris? 

( That  question  is  posed  by  Keith.  Could  be  he  got  his  head  too  close 
to  his  iris?  For  his  edification,  it  should  be  admitted  that  I  have  termites 
in  some  of  my  iris  plantings;  those  around  large  firm  stumps  where  the  soil 
is  extra  rich,  and  termites  find  extra  rich  feasts  in  the  stumps.  However,  the 
termites  are  working  on  the  stumps,  not  the  irises). 

Looking  Weedy? 

Oh,  ever  present  problem— if  it  isn’t  one  dozen  kinds  of  weeds  it’s  another 
dozen  kinds.  Here  are  a  few  pointers  on  how  various  of  the  afflicted  learn 
to  live  with  theirs. 

Ruth  Hardy,  Eugene,  Ore.,  does  thusly:  “The  weed  killer  combination 
I  use  is  Weed-B-Gone  (Ortho)  and  amino-triazole.  (Don’t  get  the  amino- 
triazole  near  food  crops!)  I  use  a  small  plastic  laundry  sprinkler  to  weed 
my  rows,  going  down  the  row  sprinkling  each  weed  and  grass.  All  the  hoe- 
type  weeding  necessary  is  just  around  the  iris  plants.  The  amounts  used  are: 
Weed-B-Gone  (1  cup)  and  amino-triazole.  (12  level  tablespoons)  to  a  2 
gallon  sprinkling  can.  I  use  the  can  on  large  areas  instead  of  a  sprayer  as 
it  cover  weeds  and  grass  just  as  well  and  can  be  used  on  windy  days.” 

Ruth’s  combination  works  well  for  us  too— BUT— caution  is  indicated.  It 
also  works  beautifully  on  irises.  If  you  use  too  much  it  may  tend  to  “travel” 
in  the  soil  and  damage  your  plants,  and  if  you  use  too  strong  a  solution  and 
sudden  rains  occur,  it  might  wash  onto  plants  which  you  aren’t  trying  to 
eradicate.  I  personally  prefer  to  use  a  plastic  dishwashing  detergent  bottle 
with  a  top  dispenser  which  gives  a  short  spurt  of  liquid;  this  puts  just 
enough  weed  killer  on  each  weed,  if  it’s  small  enough.  On  particularly  husky 
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noxious  plants  such  as  wild  honeysuckle  or  poison  oak,  I  use  brush  killer, 
full  strength,  swabbed  on  with  a  dish  mop. 

These  ideas  might  appeal  to  Lester  Sparks,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  who 
notes  that  he  has  two  types  of  soil  in  his  garden-clay  and  loam  mixed,  on 
which  he  can  use  cow  fertilizer  and  bonemeal.  “This  bed  will  produce  a 

bloom  4  or  5  days  ahead  of  the  other  bed  which  is  a  fine  rich  garden  soil 

which  also  grows  fine  nut  grass.  I  am  having  to  feed  the  iris  in  this  bed 
twice  as  much  as  the  other  bed  because  the  nut  grass  consumes  as  much  as 
the  iris.” 

Mrs.  Albert  De  Haan,  Wayland,  Michigan,  has  yet  another  suggestion: 
“I  had  so  much  chickweed;  that  stuff  grows  and  blooms  under  the  snow. 
Our  garden  store  suggested  using  Sesone  that  kills  only  seeds.  For  iris  you 
need  to  apply  it  once  a  month.  It  will  not  kill  weeds  that  have  sprouted.” 

The  pre-emergence  weed  control  products  are  being  used  with  great  suc¬ 

cess,  not  only  here,  but  abroad.  Renee  Greatbatch,  England  reports:  “Water- 
er’s  Nurseries  used  a  simazone  weed-killer  on  some  of  their  iris  plantings 
with  great  success.  The  stuff  was  applied  two  weeks  after  planting.  I  saw 
them  the  following  season,  with  very  fine  plants  and  remarkably  clean— very 
different  to  where  the  simazine  had  not  been  used.  But  I  don’t  know  whether 
it  would  be  safe  with  small  seedlings,  and  it  is  very  persistent.” 

Erica  Gamlen,  New  Zealand  says,  ”1  use  cow  manure  in  small  quantities, 
plus  superphosphate  laced  with  potash  (5  to  1  ratio).  This  gives  grand 
results,  but  of  course  there  is  a  large  population  of  clover  and  grass  seeds 
which  used  to  drive  me  crazy.  I  found  the  Gesatop  weed-killer  gave  grand 
control.  Two  sprayings  during  the  12  months  and  I  really  haven’t  noticed  any 
difference  in  iris  growth  or  root  systems.” 

.More  on  Plies 

Continuing  the  July  discussion  on  dwarf  plieatas,  Jack  Goett  reports  the 
following  cross  which  bloomed  this  spring  at  his  Monroe,  Connecticut,  home: 
“1  crossed  4D2,  a  cream-ground  purple  plic  from  Knotty  Pine  X  Pat’s  Pal, 
with  9D3,  a  red-violet  on  white  plic  from  Dale  Dennis  X  Knotty  Pine. 
About  fifty  bloomed  and  what  a  spread!  I  expected  purple  plies  on  white  or 
cream  ground.  About  a  third  are  yellow-ground,  some  as  yellow  as  the  ground 
in  Wee  Reggie.  About  a  third  are  very  lightly  marked  blue;  some  I  call 
Rosy  Veil  type  and  some  are  like  Tea  Apron  or  Azurite,  with  blue  in  the 
center.  Even  some  of  the  Tiffanja  types  have  the  deep  blue  style  arms.  One 
has  a  pure  white  ground  and  a  very  red  violet  edge  which  is  narrow  but  al¬ 
most  solid.” 

Jack  also  reports  on  other  plic  crosses  in  other  classes.  “In  the  Border  iris 
I  have  a  few  terrific  plies  from  my  cross  of  Little  Reb  X  Rococo;  about 
half  will  end  up  to  be  real  Borders,  under  28";  the  rest  will  go  about  30"; 
none  were  really  TB  height  of  35".” 

Dorothy  Spofford,  Beverly  Farms,  Massachusetts,  is  interested  in  con¬ 
trasting  style  arms.  “How  do  they  arrive  or  is  it  just  a  ‘happenstance?’  I’m 
toying  with  the  idea  of  crossing  plies  with  Solids  to  see  what  develops;  after 
all,  plies  are  the  one  type  of  TB  that  invariably  has  contrast  in  the  style 
arms  and  crests.” 
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The  Ups  and  Downs  of  It 

Many  prominent  iris  breeders  are  becoming  more  quick  to  spot  Border  iris 
types  among  their  TB  seedlings— not,  of  course,  without  some  urging  and 
persuading  as  to  the  garden  value  and  potential  appeal  to  the  buying  public. 
But  therein  lies  another  problem— will  the  little  iris  remain  that  way  consist¬ 
ently,  and  generally,  when  grown  over  a  major  part  of  the  country?  It’s  essen¬ 
tial  for  those  small  irises  to  be  tested,  either  in  Regional  Test  Gardens  in 
scattered  climatic  areas,  or  privately  guested  for  proper  evaluation,  so  they 
will  be  registered  in  the  correct  class. 

Z.  G.  “Ben”  Benson  (wish  we  dared  reveal  what  those  initials  stand  for!) 
of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  has  this  to  say:  “The  biggest  trouble  with  what  I 
buy,  or  what  is  sent  for  me  try  out  here,  is  that  the  plants  start  blooming 
down  in  the  foliage,  and  by  the  time  they  get  up  to  where  they  should  bloom, 
the  season  is  over.  That  also  applies  to  my  own  seedlings.  I  noticed  this 
spring  that  the  second  generation  seedlings  are  up  near  to  the  top  of  the 
foliage  before  starting  to  bloom.” 

Lee  Eberhardt,  Springfield,  Ohio,  says,  “I  believe  height  is  dependent  upon 
many  growing  factors,  fertility,  age  of  clump,  soil,  etc.  This  is  something  that 
will  always  plague  us,  I  am  afraid.  Look  at  all  the  difficulty  we  have  in  de¬ 
termining  what  is  a  Border  Iris.  In  many  cases  they  grow  really  nicely,  and 
tall,  above  28"  for  some,  and  below  for  others.” 

Jack  Goett  returns  to  discuss  this  problem  as  it  applies  to  the  various  classes 
of  medians.  “The  more  I  grow  medians  and  dwarfs,  the  more  I  am  learning 
how  difficult  to  predict  these  things  are.  I  have  grown  my  Knotty  Pine  kids 
for  two  or  three  years  now  and  have  noticed  that  I  grow  them  taller  than 
most  of  my  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  East.  That  brings  up  the  point  of 
"out-of-class’  introductions.  Frankly,  I  don’t  know  the  answer.  We  have  no  one 
place  that  we  can  use  as  a  standard  spot  for  a  height  and  size  yardstick.  We 
have  to  figure  them  on  the  average  across  the  country.  In  the  meantime  a  lot 
of  people  will  be  making  the  wrong  judgments.  With  our  requests  for  more 
and  higher  awards  for  median  irises,  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  chaos.  For 
example,  the  TBs  have  been  plagued  with  the  problem  of  Dykes  winners  that 
do  poorly  in  some  parts  of  the  country;  ours  is  just  a  little  bit  different,  when 
the  hybrids  that  have  good  vigor  end  up  out-of-class.” 

As  important  as  cross-country  testing  for  classification  purposes,  is  the  fre¬ 
quently  opined  complaint  regarding  the  quality  of  too  large  a  number  of  new 
introductions.  Jack  Goett  has  this  thought  on  the  subject:  “The  problem  to¬ 
day  not  only  in  medians  but  in  TBs,  is  that  too  many  people  are  introducing 
irises  said  to  be  ‘breeders’  and  this  given  as  the  only  reason  for  their  introduc¬ 
tion.  True,  such  plants  have  importance,  but  it  also  stands  to  reason  that  the 
hybridizer  putting  forth  this  material  has  made  good  use  of  it  prior  to  intro¬ 
duction;  in  fact,  already  has  the  improved  version  ready  to  release.  Perhaps 
we  should  have  a  stud  registration  system.  In  the  case  of  such  Median  mate¬ 
rial,  perhaps  our  Meclianite  publication  could  feature  articles  of  parent  varieties 
that,  while  unintroduced,  have  proven  to  be  valuable  material,  though  not  of 
award  calibre.” 

Soil  Preparation  Tips 

Albert  Ellis,  an  ex-patriot  San  Franciscan,  now  firmly  planted  in  Brantford, 
Ontario,  describes  a  soil  problem  and  how  he  combats  same.  “My  soil  is  two 
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feet  deep,  below  it  are  three  inches  of  hard  pan,  a  red  clay  usually  dry  and 
hard  as  brick.  Below  this  is  the  best  drainage  in  the  world,  40  feet  of  sand 
suitable  for  the  building  trade,  sharp  and  limey.  When  making  a  bed,  I  dig 
down  to  the  hard  pan,  break  it  up  and  put  cement  and  other  rubble  in  the 
hole.  This  makes  for  good  drainage.  As  the  top  soil  has  very  little  humus  in 
it,  I  have  used  bales  of  peat  (the  7  cubic  foot  type).  A  6'  x  40'  bed  uses 
two  bales.  This  makes  my  soil  about  a  third  sand-soil  and  peat.  In  the  spring, 
early,  I  use  a  fertilizer  formula  6-6-6  and  after  bloom  is  over  I  use  it  again. 
The  rains  take  this  into  the  ground.  The  peat  collects  it  and  the  roots  find 
the  peat.  The  peat  holds  moisture  as  well  as  fertilizer.”  That  Albert— hand 
him  a  problem  and  he’ll  find  a  way  to  cope,  or  dispense  some  humorous 
comment. 


The  Eternal  Topic — Transplant  Time 

Some  right  knowledgeable  irisarians  add  their  ideas  to  a  subject  forever 
under  discussion  in  robins.  Wilma  De  Haven,  Pueblo,  Colorado:  “I  have  the 
best  luck  by  letting  the  iris  mature  or  rest  before  transplanting.  I  dig  down 
beside  the  plant  and  watch  to  see  when  the  new  roots  are  beginning  to  show; 
there  is  just  a  small  node  or  eye  on  the  heel  of  the  rhizome.  If  replanted 
them,  one  gets  the  full  benefit  of  root  growth,  and  no  roots  are  stunted  by  air. 
You  may  have  to  go  out  and  stand  a  few  transplanted  rhizomes  back  up  until 
they  get  going,  but  it  is  only  a  few  days  and  there  are  roots  a  couple  of  inches 
long  to  anchor  them  down.  I  have  found  the  first  of  July  is  best  for  me.  I 
have  yet  to  have  good  luck  with  iris  planted  in  late  fall.  I  never  get  good 
bloom  on  things  planted  later  than  July  or  the  first  half  of  August.  And  I’ve 
never  had  any  good  bloom  on  plants  set  out  while  in  bloom.” 

Bill  Schortman,  Porterville,  California,  is  a  master  hybridizer  of  record,  and 
his  garden  is  a  glorious  sight  to  view.  He  says,  "It  has  always  been  my  belief 
that  the  bloom  takes  lots  out  of  an  iris  plant,  and  after  the  bloom  season  is 
over  I  give  one  good  irrigation  and  no  more.  That  is  usually  May  1  here. 
Then  they  have  a  2/2  to  3  month  rest  to  ripen  the  rhizome  before  I  dig  them. 
Even  by  July  with  our  early  bloom  here,  the  rhizome  will  be  well  rested  and 
solid.  I  realize  that  in  the  east  and  north  things  are  different.  However,  I 
don’t  think  it  is  good  to  disturb  or  replant  too  soon  after  they  bloom.” 

Dorothy  Spofford,  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  country  at  Beverly  Farms, 
Massachusetts,  gives  her  thoughts.  “The  very  best  time  to  transplant  iris  here 
is  in  the  spring.  Of  course,  one  season’s  bloom  is  lost  unless  you  take  sections 
which  have  no  bloom  fans.  But  the  plants  establish  themselves  so  that  the 
next  year  they  really  put  on  a  show.  Even  July  planting  can  be  touch  and  go 
here.  Of  course,  no  dealer  sells  them  in  the  spring,  so  we  have  to  take  them 
when  we  can,  and  hope  for  the  best.” 

Conservation  Needed 

Bill  Killens,  Kent,  England,  points  up  something  every  irisarian  should  heed, 
and  well.  “I  think  it  has  become  the  responsibility  of  the  serious  amateur  to 
foster  and  maintain  an  interest  in  these  fascinating  and  delightful  plants— the 
native  species.  Otherwise  they  may  well  be  lost  not  only  to  cultivation  but  in 
the  wild  also,  due  to  development  and  cultivation  of  the  land.” 

Roy  Davidson  writes  of  the  perils  facing  our  native  irises.  Extensive  sum¬ 
mer  home  developments  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  home  of  /. 
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lacustris,  and  the  draining  of  the  swamps  of  the  Deep  South  homelands  of  the 
Louisiana  iris  complex  come  to  mind  as  situations  threatening  some  species  of 
the  U.S.A.  In  the  west,  the  narrow  endemic  of  the  Clackamas  and  Mollalla 
Rivers  of  western  Oregon,  I.  tenuis,  is  likewise  being  crowded  out  of  home- 
sites,  logging  operations  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Fortunately  there  are 
several  Oregon  growers  who  are  offering  this  plant  to  the  public.  Elwood 
Molseed,  a  long  time  robineer  and  graduate  student  at  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  is  experimenting  with  this  species,  which  Dr.  Lee  Lenz  classified  in  1959 
with  the  Evansias.  Elwood  reports  good  pods  on  tenuis  crossed  with  the  pollen 
of  the  Japanese  species,  I.  gracilipes,  and  on  that  species  by  tenuis  pollen. 
He  says  he  will  not  conclude  he  has  hybrids  until  he  has  plants  and  then 
flowers,  but  the  experiment  was  under  strictly  controlled  conditions  so  well 
might  give  hybrid-cross  results. 

Yet  another  species  that  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  ubiquitious  Man  is 
/.  longipetala,  which  grows  wild  only  in  the  fog-belted,  frost-free  pocket  im¬ 
mediately  around  San  Francisco  Bay.  Robert  reports  that  a  small  mountain 
of  this  species  was  hauled  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  mountain  and  all,  to 
form  the  roadbed  for  the  Bayshore  Freeway,  and  that  another  large  stand  of 
it,  a  meadow  of  thousands  of  huge  clumps,  now  stands  at  the  bottom  of  an 
enormous  reservoir  in  Marin  County.  In  one  area  where  it  seemed  to  be  safe 
(IS  there  such  a  thing?)  on  the  steep  slopes  of  San  Francisco’s  Twin  Peaks, 
and  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  only,  place  where  it  grows  in  the  city,  a  real 
estate  tycoon  is  doing  extensive  remodeling  of  the  landscape  to  put  up  another 
large-scale  multi-unit  apartment  development.  Seeing  these  things  happen 
before  our  eyes  is  a  frightening  view  of  what  the  future  may  hold  not  alone 
for  irises,  but  many  other  plant  forms  of  great  beauty.  We,  as  serious  ama¬ 
teurs,  Roy  points  out,  must  indeed  act  to  conserve,  preserve  and  propagate 
these  fine  plants.  “Can  nothing  be  done  to  set  aside  some  of  the  last  wild 
populations?”  he  asks. 

A  Photographer’s  Note 

Mrs.  Harry  Dutton,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  describes  a  new  camera  which  sounds 
as  if  it  holds  exciting  potential  for  irisarian  shutter-bugs.  “I  have  a  new 
camera  to  use  for  flower  close-ups.  It  is  the  Eastman  Star  Teck,  originally 
made  for  dentists  for  close-ups  of  dental  work.  It  looks  like  a  little  Brownie, 
has  two  lens  openings:  one  for  objects  4  to  8  inches  away,  and  one  for  those 
8  to  16  inches  away.  The  lens  openings  are  so  small  (one  being  F  64)  that 
everything  in  the  picture  is  in  sharp  focus.  The  photos  are  all  taken  with  a 
flash  bulb  so  you  just  measure  the  distance  and  press  the  button.  I  have  taken 
quite  a  few  mushroom  pictures  and  they  are  excellent.  It  uses  127  film  and 
takes  12  slides  15/  by  15/8.  It  uses  Ecktochrome  film.  Cost:  $39!” 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 

There  is  a  possibility  that  a  new  membership  list  will  be  published  as  a 
supplement  to  the  April  Bulletin.  Only  members  whose  dues  are  paid  as  of 
February  1,  1965,  will  be  included.  Be  sure  that  the  St.  Louis  office  receives 
your  dues  before  that  date. 

Each  member  should  notify  the  St.  Louis  office  as  to  the  Zip  Code  number 
of  his  address.  Send  this  to  Clifford  Benson,  Secretary,  American  Iris  Society, 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110. 
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The  Photographer  Corrals  Them 
At  the  Region  18  Meeting 


Left  to  right:  C.  Robert  Minnick,  Region  18  RVP;  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Editor ; 
Robert  S.  Carney,  AIS  President;  Russell  Morgan,  Past  President  Wichita  Area 
Iris  Society. 


Foster  Memorial  Plaque 

Each  year,  beginning  with  1926,  the  British  Iris  Society,  in  recognition  of 
Sir  Michael  Foster’s  “achievements  and  assiduous  efforts  in  collecting  and 
hybridizing  irises,”  has  awarded  the  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  as  a  special 
personal  award  to  a  person  who  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 


the  genus.  The  following  Americans 
1927.  Mr.  John  C.  Wister 
1938.  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant 
1943.  Prof.  S.  B.  Mitchell 

1947.  Mr.  H.  Sass 

1948.  Mr.  Carl  Salbach 

1949.  Mr.  David  Hall 

1950.  Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge 
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have  received  this  great  honor. 
1955.  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph 
1957.  Mr.  Paul  Cook 

1959.  Mr.  Orville  W.  Fay 

1960.  Mr.  Fred  DeForest 

1961.  Mr.  Jesse  Wills 

1963.  Mr.  Robert  Schreiner 

1964.  Mr.  Walter  Welch 


A  Tribute  to  My  Friend  Greig  Lapham 

Harold  H.  Harned 

The  Editor  has  asked  me  to  write  a  tribute  to  Greig  Lapham.  He  was 
my  closest  friend  and  had  been  for  almost  forty  years.  We  visited  together, 
traveled  to  other  gardens,  shows  and  conventions.  We  enjoyed  the  good 
fellowship  of  many  common  interests,  many  mutual  friends.  But  somehow 
I  feel  that  we  were  brought  even  closer  together  because  of  our  corre¬ 
spondence.  During  these  years  literally  thousands  of  letters  were  sent  and 
received,  often  one  or  more  each  day.  These  served  to  bring  a  relationship 
that  cannot  be  reduced  to  words.  Writing  on  almost  every  subject  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern,  these  letters  did  and  still  do  have  real  meaning,  for 
many  have  been  saved.  His  plans,  his  thinking,  his  beliefs,  his  objectives 
were  made  clear  because  I  was  his  friend,  his  confidant.  Such  expressions 
I  treasure  more  than  words  can  express.  So  I  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
express  myself,  to  reduce  to  mere  words,  to  do  the  article  requested.  Yet 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  someone  else  to  write  the  article. 

He  got  top  honors,  medals  and  many  awards  and  rewards,  yet  he  was 
modest  and  did  not  discuss  these  things.  For  the  most  part  he  was  a  shy 
person  and  never  pushed  himself  into  the  thick  of  things,  being  content 
to  remain  in  the  background  as  guide,  consultant,  adviser  and  friend.  He 
was  well  informed,  an  avid  reader;  his  knowledge  of  genetics  was  great, 
although  he  always  disclaimed  this.  A  family  man,  a  good  husband,  a  wise 
and  loving  father;  his  grandchildren  and  his  great  grandchildren  were  his 
pride  and  joy.  His  “Little  Brown  House”  on  Strong  Avenue  in  Elkhart  was 
quite  a  lively  place;  yet  it  was  a  place  of  rest,  repose  and  solitude.  His  side 
garden  was  carefully  fenced  in  and  locked  and  could  not  be  entered  until 
one  was  invited.  His  feathered  friends,  the  birds,  were  his  special  delight, 
and  he  found  great  satisfaction  in  providing  their  food.  In  this  small  garden 
he  grew  his  “extra  special”  iris,  always  including  ELIZABETH  ANN  and 
CHRISTABEL,  the  first  named  for  Mrs.  Lapham,  the  latter  for  his  daughter. 
This,  his  home  garden,  he  enjoyed  from  his  den  and  from  the  rear  window. 

However,  it  was  in  the  large  Wakarusa  Garden,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wise, 
that  his  seedlings  were  grown,  the  crosses  made  and  the  consultations  with 
friends,  neighbors  and  fellow  hobbyists  enjoyed.  There  he  walked  the  rows 
of  seedlings,  observing  and  selecting  the  best  from  each  crop.  There  he 
grew  the  finest  from  the  other  breeders  for  comparison  and  evaluation.  Up 
and  down  the  rows  with  many  noted  breeders  and  growers  he  consulted, 
selected  and  employed  the  ones  having  the  most  potential.  Sometimes  this 
was  according  to  long  study  and  most  careful  observation,  but  he  also 
employed  the  “hunch”  method,  finding  that  hunches  often  paid  dividends.  He 
avoided  over-specialization,  the  overuse  of  specific  factors,  and  was  never 
afraid  to  bring  in  unrelated  material.  He  worked  alongside  his  old  friend 
Paul  Cook,  always  planning  with  and  consulting  his  close  associate.  This 
friendship  was  genuine  and  sincere,  even  though  in  many  ways  they  were 
rivals.  Their  exchange  of  breeding  material  was  second  only  to  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  plans.  His  friends,  fellow  hybridizers  and  countless  garden 
visitors  always  were  shown  the  greatest  courtesy;  this  “workshop”  had  no 
fences  and  the  “welcome  mat”  was  there  at  all  times. 
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His  records,  so  complete,  so  carefully  preserved,  year  by  year,  always 
were  handy  and  often  consulted;  yet  most  of  their  contents  he  knew  by 
heart.  They  show  the  employment  of  material  in  his  chosen  field,  the  red 
color.  That  was  his  goal  the  year  he  made  his  first  cross  (1923),  using 
SEMINOLE  x  TROOST,  two  of  the  best  reds  of  that  time,  to  get  BELLE 
PORTER,  his  first  introduction  and  the  forerunner  of  his  long  line  of  red 
iris.  He  made  his  final  crosses  this  year  (1964)  still  working  for,  still 
expecting  his  ideal  red  to  appear.  He  planned,  studied  and  carried  the 
same  color  objectives  always,  never  quite  satisfied,  but  never  ceasing  to 
hope  and  expect.  His  methods  and  materials  often  changed,  but  his  ob¬ 
jective  was  unchanged— to  develop  and  improve  red  iris.  His  close  friend, 
co-worker  and  grower  Charles  Wise,  has  his  records  and  plans  to  continue 
in  the  Lapham  manner  and  tradition. 

Greig  will  be  missed,  we  realize,  but  his  work,  his  spirit  and  his  wise 
counsel  will  linger  on.  Others  will  follow  his  lead  and  someday,  someone 
will  come  along  and  get  that  TRUE  RED  IRIS.  That  will  be  his  finest 
memorial,  one  of  beauty  and  meaning. 


Where  the  Iris  Gets  Its  Colors 

C.  G.  Joslin 
Prologue 

Should  you  ask  us  whence  these  colors, 

Whence  these  gorgeous  combinations, 

That  appear  in  such  profusion 
As  to  ravish  all  our  senses. 

Where  the  iris  holds  its  sway, 

We  must  answer:  From  the  forests, 

From  the  woods  and  mighty  rivers, 

From  the  sea  in  raging  fury, 

From  the  seas  when  calm  and  moonlit; 

All  the  realms  of  nature  yield  them, 

All  the  trees  and  trackless  forests, 

From  the  prairies  and  the  sunsets; 

From  the  snows  that  fall  in  winter, 

From  the  snows  that  blow  in  flurries, 

From  the  deep  majestic  caverns, 

From  the  grand  and  awesome  canyons, 

From  the  valleys,  fields  and  deserts. 

Mr.  Joslin  was  a  charter  member  and  the  first  president  of  the  Parsons 
(Kansas)  Iris  Society. 
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From  the  early  dews  that  glisten 
As  their  sparkles  turn  to  gold, 
To  the  somber  tints  of  autumn, 
Still  with  beauties  yet  untold. 


Where  the  iris  gets  its  colors 
Is  a  thought  at  once  sublime; 
There’s  a  rhythm  in  the  title 
And  our  better  thoughts  refine. 


We  can  talk  of  pranks  and  follies 
All  within  a  lighter  vein, 

But  we  enter  realms  of  nature, 

And  we’re  sober’d  once  again. 

If  you  listen  to  the  story 

All  the  realms  of  nature  tell, 

You  will  marvel  at  the  glory 
Of  the  world  wherein  we  dwell. 

You  will  pass  from  happy  harvests, 
And  the  tassels  of  the  corn, 

To  majestic  mountain  ranges, 

And  the  mighty  Matterhorn. 


When  they  sought  a  name  fa  Rhythm 
And  they  found  this  color,  too, 

In  the  blue  Alsacian  mountains, 

In  their  storied,  matchless  hue. 

Could  these  realms  of  nature  tell  us, 
And  explain  the  parts  they  gave, 

We  would  hear  from  the  Sierras, 

And  the  famous  Danube  Wave. 

And  then  Great  Lakes,  and  rivers,  too, 
Could  rightly  claim  a  modest  due; 

And  all  the  mountains,  thunder  riven 
Proclaim  the  hues  that  they  have 
given. 


To  the  scenes  of  peaceful  valleys, 
With  their  fields  of  golden  grain, 
Then  to  far-off  balmy  climates, 
And  the  peaks  of  sunny  Spain. 

Then  from  all  the  changing  colors 
That  the  wondrous  days  unfold 
From  the  early  Morning  Splendor 
To  the  sunset’s  rays  of  gold. 


When  we  enter  mighty  canyons, 

See  a  color  there  that  thrills, 

Then  we  know  that  iris  beauty 
Is  reflected  in  the  hills. 

Then  we  seek  a  greater  wisdom, 

And  to  Holy  Writ  we  go, 

And  we  learn  that  we’ve  not  entered 
in, 

To  the  treasures  of  the  snow.* 


Two  maidens  fair  go  hand  in  hand, 

And  they  are  Truth  and  Duty; 

They  now  proclaim  through  all  the  land, 

The  source  of  iris  beauty. 

*  “Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow?’’  Job  38:22 


"IRIS  CULTURE  AND  HYBRIDIZING  FOR  EVERYONE" 

Vhe  first  book  ever  written  entirely  for  hybridizers!  It  is  the  cream  skimmed  from  notes 
taken  from  literally  thousands  of  letters,  written  in  Hybridizing  Robins  directed  by  the 
compiler  during  the  past  15  years,  and  answers  almost  any  question  the  average  or 
beginning  hybridizer  might  ask.  Only  $5.75.  Order  from,  or  write  for  descriptive  folder  to: 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE,  Declo,  Idaho 
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Exhibition  Committee  Report,  1964 

As  this  copy  is  being  prepared  for  publication,  there  are  127  show  reports 
for  the  year  in  the  files.  This  again  sets  a  new  high  for  the  Society. 

Violet  Harmony  and  Starshine  vied  for  the  leadership  among  the  Queens 
of  the  Show,  and  finally  ended  with  a  tie  of  five  votes  each.  Bang  followed 
closely  with  four  votes,  and  Olympic  Torch  and  Valimar  were  three  time 
winners.  Double  winners  were  Blue  Sapphire,  By  Line,  Chivarly,  First 
Violet,  Galilee,  Indiglow,  Lavish  Lady,  Majorette,  Mary  McClellan, 
Rippling  Waters,  Rococo,  Sable  Night  and  Violet  Hills. 

Many  of  the  shows  were  large.  Twenty  of  the  shows  had  four  hundred  or 
more  exhibits  each,  with  Sacramento  leading  with  780  exhibits,  Birmingham 
with  683,  Minneapolis  with  644,  Dallas  with  625,  Jackson  with  621  and 
Hutchinson  with  600.  At  the  same  time  there  were  a  number  of  smaller  shows 
of  exceptionally  high  quality. 

Another  statistic  which  indicates  the  popularity  of  our  flower  is  that  twenty- 
nine  shows  had  fifty  or  more  exhibitors  each.  Fort  Worth  with  164  exhibitors 
led  in  this  department,  followed  by  Wichita  with  157,  Odessa  with  102, 
Portland  with  95,  Jerome  with  86,  and  Atlanta  with  84.  5,554  iris  growers 
exhibited  at  iris  shows  in  1964,  or  an  average  of  more  than  forty-two  per  show. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  crowds  some  of  the  iris  shows  draw.  Arcadia 
had  a  turnstile  count  of  8,573  visitors,  and  Las  Vegas  drew  4,500.  Oakland, 
Modesto,  Sacramento,  St.  Louis,  Albuquerque  and  Dayton  drew  in  excess  of 
2,000  visitors. 

Texas  with  sixteen  shows  led  the  field,  with  California  and  Region  18  tied 
for  second  place  with  fourteen  each. 

Three  trends  are  evident  from  the  reports.  The  first  is  an  increasing  number 
of  displays  of  species  and  native  iris,  indicating  a  growing  interest  in  these 
irises. 

The  second  is  the  increasing  number  of  shows  with  more  than  one  section. 
In  a  number  of  shows  it  has  taken  winning  in  more  than  one  iris  section  to 
gain  the  award  of  the  silver  medal  certificate. 

The  third  is  the  increasing  tendency  to  display  seedlings  before  judges  and 
the  public  at  shows.  We  have  no  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  seedlings 
exhibited,  but  109  seedlings  won  the  Exhibition  Certificate. 

A  considerable  amount  of  time  this  year  has  been  spent  in  reading  carefully 
your  suggestions  for  the  revision  of  the  show  rules,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  of  you  participated  in  making  suggestions.  This  is  good,  for  so  far 
as  we  can,  these  rules  should  be  the  result  of  democratic  participation  in 
their  formulation.  As  you  well  can  imagine,  we  received  every  variety  of 
opinion,  from  urgent  pleas  to  keep  the  rules  simple  to  requests  for  covering 
with  rules  every  kind  of  contingency.  In  the  rewriting  of  the  rules,  we  tried 
to  take  into  account  majority  opinions,  and  to  codify  these  opinions  into  a 
systematic  and  organized  body  of  rules.  These  rules  will  appear  in  the  new 
Judges’  Handbook  and  in  the  new  Color  Classification  Study. 

J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Chairman 
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Award  Winners  at  Shows,  1964 
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Ontario 

Hamilton  Bruce  Richardson  John  Laur  Royal  Bontanical  Blue  Sapphire  Donald  Fritshaw 

Mrs.  William  McCann  Gardens 

Donald  Fritshaw  0,  L,  Kitmmer 


Award  Winners  in  Artistic  Classes,  1964 


Place  of  Show 

Best  Arrangement 

Artistic  Sweepstakes 

Alabama 

Bessemer 

Mrs.  Herndon  Foster 

Mrs.  Herndon  Foster 

Birmingham 

Mrs.  N.  F.  Self 

Birmingham 

Mrs.  Willard  Mobley 

Mrs.  Lonnie  L.  Hix 

Florence 

Mrs.  Earl  Stamps 

Guntersville 

Meadow  Wood  Garden 

Meadow  Wood  Garden 

Club 

Club 

Huntsville 

Mrs.  Jack  Sheppard 

Tarrant 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Vagan 

Mrs.  Milton  Murphree 

Arizona 

Chandler 

Shirley  Armstrong 

Shirley  Armstrong 

California 

Antioch 

Mrs.  Austin  Reblin 

Arcadia 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Beck 

Bakersfield 

Beulah  Stuteville 

Beulah  Stuteville 

El  Monte 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Beck 

Mrs.  Alex  Ruby 

Modesto 

Mrs.  William  C.  Holl 

Mitchell  Cosentino 

Mt.  Shasta 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Decker 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Decker 

Oakland 

Mrs.  Frances  Radcliffe 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Ajello 

Redding 

Peggy  Ephland 

Peggy  Ephland 

Redding 

Peggy  Ephland 

Peggy  Ephland 

Sacramento 

Mrs.  Sam  Ishimoto 

Mrs.  Betty  Frazier 

San  Diego 

Mrs.  Maisie  Dodge 

Ukiah 

Irene  Bufford 

Irene  Bufford 

Yuba  City 

Mrs.  George  Kylling 

Mildred  Maris 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Kelly 

Idaho 

Boise 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Lindley 

Jerome 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Ricketts 

Mrs.  John  Flatt 

Midvale 

Esther  Bluemer 

Mrs.  Floyd  Bandy 
Esther  Bluemer 

Sandpoint 

Hazel  Roberts 

Hazel  Roberts 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Lillian  Dushek 

Iowa 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mrs.  Elsie  Schuerman 

Mrs.  Elsie  Schuerman 

Kansas 

Baxter  Springs 

Mrs.  Robert  Lucas 

Mrs.  Robert  Lucas 

Garden  City 

Ethel  Renick 

Ethel  Renick 

Hutchinson 

Mrs.  Omar  Werner 

Parsons 

Margie  Gilpin 

Mrs.  Lee  White 
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Artistic  Sweepstakes 


Place  of  Show 

Spivey 

Wichita 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Louisiana 

Shreveport 

Maine 

Auburn 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Michigan 

Flint 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Mio 

Minnesota 

Bagley 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

Moorhead 

Willmar 

Mississippi 

Jackson 

Jackson 

M  issouri 
Farmington 
Kansas  City 
Mountain  Grove 
Neosho 
Washington 

Montana 
Great  Falls 

Nebraska 

Crete 

Hay  Springs 

Lexington 

Omaha 

New  Mexico 
Albuquerque 
Roswell 

New  York 
Oyster  Bay 

Ohio 

Akron 


Best  Arrangement 

Mrs.  Helen  Wells 
Mrs.  Laura  Romick 

Mrs.  Henry  Willenbrink 

Mrs.  Roy  Davis 

Bernard  McLaughlin 

Mrs.  Burton  H.  Rice 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards 
Mrs.  Robert  Rea 

Mrs.  Clare  Dean 
Rex  Wallace 
Mrs.  Clarence  Powers 
Mrs.  Verda  Stonebraker 

Evelyn  Tibbetts 
Mrs.  Arthur  Wright 
Mrs.  K.  W.  Fisher 
Mrs.  Robert  Howard,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Olson 

Mrs.  K.  J.  Hurst 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Latimer 

Kathryn  Hager 
Mrs.  Russell  Anderson 
Mrs.  Low  Farrar 
Barbara  Bailey 
Thelma  Schuenemeyer 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Kolstad 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Hatcher 

Mrs.  Joe  J.  Macholan 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Swanson 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Rohling 

Mrs.  W.  M.  McGrath 
Mrs.  W.  H.  McKinley 

Mrs.  G.  Mauro 

Mrs.  Peter  Vincenski 


Mrs.  Laura  Romick 
Mrs.  Henry  Willenbrink 
Mrs.  George  Moe,  Sr. 
Bernard  McLaughlin 


Mrs.  Clare  Dean 
Maxine  Sayre 
Mrs.  John  Wilson 
Bobby  I.  Jenner 

Adelaide  Gulsvig 
Mrs.  Arthur  Wright 
Mrs.  K.  W.  Fisher 
Mrs.  Robert  Howard,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Olson 


Mrs.  Jack  Wilson 

Kathryn  Hager 
Mrs.  Ralph  Downs 

Thelma  Schuenemeyer 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Kolstad 
Diana  Walters 

Mrs.  Joe  J.  Macholan 
Mrs.  Ray  Hagedorn 
Mrs.  I.  A.  Zeleski 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Rohling 


Mrs.  W.  H.  McKinley 
Mrs.  Susan  Zezelic 
Mrs.  Peter  Vincenski 
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Place  of  Show 

Dayton 

Cleveland 

Springfield 

Oklahoma 
Enid 
Lawton 
Muskogee 
Quartz  Mountain 

Shattuck 

Tulsa 

Woodward 

Wynnewood 

Oregon 

Portland 

Pennsylvania 
Newton  Square 

South  Carolina 
Columbia 

T  exas 

Chillicothe 
Dallas 
Dallas 
El  Paso 
Fort  Worth 
Grand  Prairie 
Lubbock 
Midland 
New  Braunfels 
Odessa 
Palestine 
Spearman 


Utah 

Logan 

Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City 

Washington 
Arden  voir 
College  Place 
Kennewick 
Opportunity 
Richland 
Seattle 


Best  Arrangement 

Mrs.  Durback 
Joseph  Batcha 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Carter 

Mrs.  Harry  Moore 
Mrs.  Floyd  Doty 
Ted  Schwachhofer 
Mrs.  Eldon  Pfenning 

Mrs.  Florence  Oliver 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Roberts 
Mrs.  Elmer  Randall 
Mrs.  John  Jennings 

Mrs.  Nelson  Elliott 

Mrs.  Georgette  Johansen 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Poole 


Mrs.  Charles  K.  Dean 
Mrs.  W.  Shelbie  Dodd 
Mrs.  Ernest  Ames 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Breckenridge 
Jack  F.  Patterson 
Mrs.  Morley  Jennings 
Mrs.  K.  W.  Edmondson 
Mrs.  Martin  Dean,  Sr. 
Mrs.  David  Harmon 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Logan 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Lyon 


Paula  and  Thomas  Miller 
Mrs.  Agnes  Lindner 
Mildred  Johnson 

Mrs.  Charles  Cooper 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Brodhead 
Ruby  McClellan 
Mrs.  Warren  Walker 
Mrs.  Glenna  Massie 
Mrs.  Franz  Nehammer 


Artistic  Sweepstakes 

Mrs.  Durback 
Joseph  Batcha 
Mrs.  Dean  Mallett 

Mrs.  J.  W.  LaDuke 
Mrs.  Floyd  Doty 
Mrs.  Ted  Schwachhofer 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Zumwalt 
Mrs.  Levy  Parr 
Mrs.  George  Trenfield 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Roberts 
Mrs.  Elmer  Randall 
Mrs.  John  Jennings 

Mrs.  Nelson  Elliott 


Mrs.  Wayne  Hayes 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Martin  McMillian 
Mrs.  Ernest  Ames 

Mrs.  Rav  White 

✓ 

Jack  F.  Patterson 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Sanford 
Mrs.  K.  W.  Edmondson 

Mrs.  Fred  Martin 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Lyon 
Mrs.  John  Bishop 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Ellsworth 


Mrs.  Ruth  Milligan 
Mildred  Johnson 

Mrs.  Charles  Cooper 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Brodhead 
Vera  Metcalf 
Mrs.  Warren  Walker 
Mrs.  Kent  Harmon 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Hubbard 
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SHOW  EXHIBIT 


An  Education  Exhibit  at  the  Odessa  (Texas)  show, 
with  Mrs.  Lloyd  S.  Smith,  General  Chairman. 


Place  of  Show 
Spokane 

Tacoma 
Walla  Walla 

West  Virginia 
Morgantown 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 


Best  Arrangement 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Hutsinpiller 
Mrs.  Alex  Gies 
Mrs.  Frank  Susan 
Mrs.  Jake  Smith 

Harry  Walker 

Mrs.  Richard  Blink 


Artistic  Sweepstakes 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Hutsinpiller 

Mrs.  Frank  Susan 
Mrs.  Jake  Smith 

Mrs.  Thomas  McCormick 

Mrs.  Richard  Blink 
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Section  Certificates,  1964 


Florence,  Alabama 

Spuria 

Mae  Green 

Tall  Bearded 

Herbert  Sherrod 

Louisiana 

N.  H.  Farnham 

Median 

R.  W.  McLaney 

El  Monte,  Calif. 

Arilbred 

Flora  McGee 

Tall  Bearded 

Kenneth  Schneider 

Species 

Virginia  Rusch 

Intermediate 

Betty  Vojtek 

Tarrant,  Ala. 

Arilbred 

August  Phillips 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Richards 

Spuria 

Cora  Mae  Pollard 

Siberian 

Mrs.  Lonne  Hix 

Bulbous 

August  Phillips 

Louisiana 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Terry,  Sr. 

Redding,  Calif. 

Chandler,  Arizona 

Tall  Bearded 

Nita  Wroten 

Tall  Bearded 

Nita  McCleve 

Intermediate 

Albert  Bryceson 

SDB 

Glenna  McCleve 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Arilbred 

Glenna  McCleve 

Tall  Bearded 

Effie  Oplinger 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

SDB 

Nancy  Shank 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  Edgar  Smith 

Arilbred 

Harry  Tate 

MDB 

Mrs.  N.  W.  Jasper 

Spuria 

Julia  Abraham 

Intermediate 

Mrs.  Edgar  Smith 

Siberian 

Julia  Abraham 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  Day  Parker 

Louisiana 

Dessa  Hadley 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Carreras 

Bulbous 

Effie  Oplinger 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Native 

Gertrude  Rushing 

Tall  Bearded 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosco 

Yuba  City,  Calif. 

Blount 

Tall  Bearded 

Alma  Harrow 

Intermediate 

Don  Whitten 

Bulbous 

Alma  Harrow 

Bulbous  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 

Chicago,  III. 

Morgan 

Tall  Bearded 

Lerton  Hooker 

Ed  Goose 

Arilbred 

Tom  Buckley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Whitten 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Antioch,  Calif. 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  Minnie  Ketzner 

Tall  Bearded 

Charles  Barns 

MTB  Mrs.  C.  D.  Overholser 

MDB 

Mike  Boswell 

Border 

Mrs.  J.  Robert  Burns 

MTB 

C.  and  R.  Boswell 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 

Border 

Mamie  Anderson 

Siberian 

Mrs.  J.  Robert  Burns 

Arilbred 

Charles  Bams 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Hittinger 

Spuria 

Tommy  Graham 

Worcester,  Mass.  (1) 

Siberian 

Bob  Annand 

Arilbred 

William  Thomsen 

Bulbous 

Bob  Annand 

Worcester ,  Mass.  (2) 

Native 

Tommy  Graham 

Tall  Bearded 

H.  Ladd  Plumley 

Arcadia,  Calif. 

Intermediate 

Carleton  Ulm 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  Doris  Foster 

Border 

Carleton  Ulm 

Spuria  Mrs.  Eleanor  McCown 

Siberian 

George  Pride 

Louisiana 

Mrs.  Edward  Owen 

Flint,  Mich. 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  Polly  Anderson 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  Walter  Piggott 

Native 

George  Stambach 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  Walter  Piggott 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  Freeland 

Tall  Bearded 

Francille  Peercy 

Bagley,  Minn 

Arilbred 

Forrest  Lynn 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  Art  Sannes 
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Siberian  Mrs.  Ray  Anderson 

Moorhead,  Minn. 

Tall  Bearded  Mrs.  Robert  Howard 
SDB  Mrs.  Huldrich  Gebbard 

Spuria  Mrs.  Robert  Howard,  Sr. 

Siberian  Mrs.  Robert  Howard,  Sr. 


Jackson,  Miss. 


Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Lack 

Intermediate 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos 

MTB 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Owen 

Border 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Lack 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos 

Siberian 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Lack 

Louisiana 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Goodwin 

Bulbous 

Adam  Salter 

Neosho,  Mo. 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  Florence  Brower 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  Florence  Brower 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tall  Bearded 

Harold  Schaan 

MTB 

Mrs.  Robert  Heimsch 

Siberian 

Mrs.  Robert  Heimsch 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  Orville  Kreuger 

Crete,  Nebr. 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  Anton  Kupka 

MTB 

Mrs.  Joe  Macholan 

Border 

Mrs.  Joe  Macholan 

Lexington,  Nebr. 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  John  Cox 

MTB 

Clark  Geiger 

Border 

Wayne  Buchholz 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  (1) 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  John  Boehler 

Median  Mrs.  Bernard  Lowenstein 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  John  Boehler 

Bulbous 

Betty  Parsons 

Albuquerque,  N .  M.  (2) 

MDB  Mrs.  Bernard  Lowenstein 

SDB 

Mrs.  James  Yocum 

Intermediate 

Mrs.  Earl  Gould 
Mrs.  Vivian  Ashcraft 

Arilbred 

Dr.  A.  Rosensweig 

Roswell,  N. 

M. 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  W.  H.  McKinley 

Intermediate 

Mrs.  W.  H.  McKinley 

MTB 

Mrs.  W.  H.  McKinley 

Border 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Hannifin 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  Earl  Corn 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  Clarence  Hinkle 

Species 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Farnsworth 

Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 


Border  Bearded 

William  Peck,  Jr. 

Apogon 

William  Peck,  Jr. 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  David  Rawlins 

SDB 

Mrs.  Carl  Nordquist 

Intermediate 

Mrs.  David  Rawlins 

MTB 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Warner 

Border 

Mrs.  David  Rawlins 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  C.  Brooke 

Siberian 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Schuster 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  Harry  Wilkie 

Species 

Horace  Wright 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Tall  Bearded 

Lee  Eberhardt 

MTB 

Lee  Eberhardt 

Border 

Lee  Eberhardt 

Siberian 

Mrs.  Dean  Mallett 

Bulbous 

Lee  Eberhardt 

Vandalia,  Ohio 

MDB 

Joseph  Fedore 

Intermediate 

Horace  Wright 

Border 

Dr.  P.  L.  Irvin 

Quartz  Mountain,  Okla. 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  John  Hayes 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Nuckles 

W oodward,  Okla. 

Tall  Bearded 

William  Frass 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  Glen  Trissel 

Apogon 

Mrs.  Glen  Trissel 

Wynnewood, 

Okla. 

Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  John  Jennings 

Spuria 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Ellis 

Siberian 

Mrs.  John  Jennings 

Dallas,  Texas 
Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  Phil  Lawrence 

Spuria 

L.  O.  Jordan 

Bulbous  Mrs.  L.  L.  Springfield 

Horned 

Jimmy  Williams 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Tall  Bearded 

J.  D.  Williams 

SDB 

Mrs.  Z.  M.  Brummitt 

Intermediate 

Mrs.  Z.  M.  Brummitt 

MTB 

Mrs.  Z.  M.  Brummitt 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruce 

Bulbous  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sexton 

Grand  Prairie,  Texas 

Tall  Bearded 

Jimmy  D.  Williams 

Arilbred 

Myron  Guither 
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Palestine,  Texas 

Tall  Bearded  Mrs.  W.  H.  Shuller 
Spuria  A.  D.  Surles 


Ogden,  Utah 

Tall  Bearded  Buth  Milligan 

Intermediate  Mrs.  Clyde  Decker 

MTB  Mrs.  Clyde  Decker 

Border  Mrs.  Josephine  Spence 

Arilbred  Mrs.  Clyde  Decker 

Siberian  Mrs.  Clyde  Decker 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Tall  Bearded 

Arilbred 

Siberian 


Bion  Tolman 
Ed  Jaeger 
Mildred  Johnson 


College  Place,  W ashington 
Species  Lena  Randolph 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Tall  Bearded  Mrs.  Violet  Conrad 
MTB  Mrs.  J.  A.  Witt 

Species  Mrs.  Thomas  Evans 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tall  Bearded  Mrs.  John  Troka 

Arilbred  Clarence  Protzmann 

Siberia  Frederick  Jahnke 

Ontario 

Canada,  Hamilton 

Tall  Bearded  Bruce  Richardson 

SDB  Bruce  Richardson 

Arilbred  Donald  Fritshaw 

Siberian  Donald  Fritshaw 


Exhibition  Certificates,  1964 

An  Exhibition  Certificate  is  awarded  to  the  best  seedling  of  each  show  as 
selected  by  the  official  judges  of  the  show,  and  to  each  seedling  for  which 
five  or  more  AIS  judges  mail  votes  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Com¬ 
mittee;  in  either  case  votes  indicate  that  the  judges  feel  that  the  seedling  has 


merit  worthy  of  introduction.  JC  in 

the 

Votes 

Column  indicates  Judges” 

Choice. 

Votes 

Originator  and  Seedling 

Votes 

Originator  and  Seedling ; 

19  &  JC 

Lerton  Hooker:  131 

6 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Campbell: 

17 

Lerton  Hooker:  3620 

59-4-P 

14 

John  Goett:  11-F-l 

6 

&  JC 

Glenn  Corlew:  101-2 A 

13  &  JC 

William  Peck:  D-102-K 

6 

&  JC 

John  English:  3 A 

13 

Bee  Warburton:  30-G-l 

6 

&  JC 

Mrs.  Floyd  Estill:  60-75 

10  &  JC 

Carl  Quadros:  61-44 

6 

&  JC 

William  Hawkinson: 

10 

Abraham  Rosensweig: 

58-58-1 

0-36-L 

6 

John  Mullen:  54-1 

9 

H.  G.  Shockey:  161-135A 

6 

H.  C.  Porreca:  337 

8 

Polly  Anderson:  61-C-65 

6 

&  JC 

Herbert  Sherrod:  C-4-1 

8  &  JC 

Mrs.  Clyde  Decker:  B-7 

6 

H.  G.  Shockey:  162-35-A. 

8 

Tom  Hughes:  H-G-27 

6 

&  JC 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Smith:  S-64 

8 

Edward  Varnum:  V-6401 

6 

George  Stambach:  3-26-8 

8 

Bee  Warburton:  34-H-l 

6 

Bee  Warburton:  181-EG-l 

8 

Bee  Warburton:  59-E-401 

6 

&  JC 

V.  G.  Winneford:  63-82 

8  &  JC 

7 

Maybelle  Wright:  62-2 
Mildred  Brizendine:  68-63 

6 

&  JC 

Jean  Yocum:  L-BB-1 

7  &  JC 

Fred  Cassebeer:  838 

5 

Mrs.  Bernard  Barnes: 

7 

C.  F.  Freidline:  353 

7 

Janice  Meyers:  B 

5 

Arthur  Blodgett:  58-49 

7 

Lura  Roach:  62-15-A 

5 

&  JC 

Donald  Boen:  Tip  Toes 

7  &  JC 

Herman  Selle:  58-103 

5 

G.  A.  Carlson:  H62-61-A 

7 

Bee  Warburton:  13-E-346 

5 

&  JC 

Franklin  Carr:  61-2-D 
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Votes 

Originator  and  Seedling 

Votes 

Originator  and  Seedling 

5 

Mrs.  N.  R.  Carrington: 

JC 

A.  H.  Hazzard:  113 

440-10-7 

JC 

Ralph  Hooker 

5 

Walker  Ferguson:  63-1 

JC 

Frank  Howarth 

5 

Doris  Foster:  63-15-1 

JC 

Mrs.  Guy  Hudson:  374 

5 

Larry  Gaulter:  60-40 

JC 

Elmo  Inzer 

•5 

L.  G.  Harder:  706-1 

JC 

Mrs.  Paul  Kingsley 

5  &  JC 

Hildenbrandt  and  Wolff: 

JC 

Amos  Kleinsasser 

62-128-33 

JC 

Hazel  Knolty:  5-62 

5 

Walter  Luihn:  61-22 

JC 

Maynard  Knopf:  64-7 

5 

Eleanor  McCown: 

JC 

Mrs.  Ed  Leeper:  25 

Imperial  Song 

JC 

Mrs.  John  Leslie:  L5-1-0 

5  &  JC 

H.  G.  Shockey:  160-172-B 

JC 

Cummings  Lothrop:  1 

5  &  JC 

H.  G.  Shockey:  162-16-B 

JC 

Glenna  McCleve:  64-10 

5 

H.  G.  Shockey:  162-31-B 

JC 

Mary  H.  Miller:  M60-15 

5  &  JC 

Mrs.  Jake  Smith: 

Perky  Miss 

JC 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Morgan:  58-3 

5 

George  Stambach:  33-8 

JC 

John  Neugebauer:  Sambo 

5 

Bee  Warburton:  13-E-347 

JC 

Ira  O’Brien:  59-D-l 

5 

Bee  Warburton:  13-E-302 

JC 

Mrs.  lea  Pierson:  62-E-8 

5 

Jack  Weber:  831 

JC 

H.  Ladd  Plumley:  5908 

5 

Frank  Williams:  63-04 

JC 

Z.  R.  Prentiss 

5  &  JC 

Horace  Wright:  6127 

JC 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos: 

5 

Jean  Yocum:  DD-2 

60-1-W 

JC 

J.  R.  Allen:  C-51-Z 

JC 

Lena  Randolph:  14-KO-6 

JC 

Ronald  Beattie:  61-17 

JC 

Al  Roderick 

JC 

Vivian  Best:  60-3 

JC 

Gertrude  Rushing:  R-T-4 

JC 

Arthur  Blodgett:  64-19 

JC 

John  Sexton:  219-1 

JC 

Ethel  Brinkman 

JC 

Don  Sturdevant:  59-16-2 

JC 

Grace  Carlson:  0-5-20-64 

JC 

Mrs.  Mel  Suiter:  LB-63 

V 

JC 

Eric  Christenson:  59-36 

JC 

Harry  Tate:  20 

-J 

JC 

Mrs.  Clyde  Decker:  37 

JC 

JC 

JC 

Fred  Taylor:  32-59 

Wilma  Vallette: 

JC 

JC 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Dilley:  60-40 

Lin  Flanagan:  61143-3 

Magic  Valley 

Dr.  Hugo  Wall:  60-13-B 

JC 

Larry  Gaulter:  63-3 1-C 

J 

JC 

Bee  Warburton:  75-EG-l 

JC 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Glitsch:  3-64 

JC 

Mrs.  Bert  Warner:  6 

JC 

John  Goett:  10-F-l 

JC 

Mrs.  Guy  Whicker:  61-7 

JC 

Dr.  Marvin  Hall: 

JC 

George  Wilson:  63-1 

61-202-92 

JC 

Opal  Zug:  1 

Junior  Certificates,  1964 


Neosho,  Missouri 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Ogden,  Utah 


Robert  Baily 
Thomas  Brookey 
Mark  Daley 
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Iris  Florentina 

Iris  Florentina.  The  root  Rhi¬ 
zome  of  the  Florentine  Iris  is  peren¬ 
nial,  horizontal,  fleshy,  fibrous,  and 
covered  with  a  brown  epidermis.  The 
leaves  spring  directly  from  the  root, 
are  sword  shaped,  pointed,  nerved, 
and  shorter  than  the  stem,  which 
rises  from  the  midst  of  them  more 
than  a  foot  in  height,  round,  smooth, 
jointed,  and  bearing  commonly  two 
large  white  or  bluish  white  terminal 
flowers.  The  calyxis  a  Spathe  with 
two  valves.  The  corolla  divides  into 
six  segments  or  petals,  of  which  three 
stand  erect,  and  the  remaining  three 
are  bent  backward,  and  bearded  with¬ 
in  at  their  base  with  yellow-tipped 
white  hairs.  The  fruit  is  a  three- 
celled  capsule,  containing  many  seeds. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  cultivated.  The  root, 
which  is  the  official  portion,  is  dug 
up  in  the  spring,  and  prepared  for  the  market  by  the  removal  of  its  cuticle 
and  fibres.  It  is  brought  from  Leghorn  in  large  casks. 

Properties.  Florentine  orris  is  the  pieces  of  various  form  and  size  often 
branched,  usually  about  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  knotty,  flattened,  white, 
heavy  of  a  rough  though  not  fiborous  fracture,  an  agreeable  odour  resembling 
that  of  the  violet,  and  a  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  The  acrimony  is  greater  in 
the  recent  than  in  the  dried  root,  but  the  peculiar  smell  is  more  decidedly 
developed  in  the  latter.  The  pieces  are  brittle  and  easily  powdered  and  the 
powder  is  of  a  dirty-white  color.  Vogel  obtained  from  Florentine  orris,  gum, 
a  brown  extractive  fecular,  a  bitter  and  acrid  fixed  oil  or  soft  resin,  a  volatile 
crystallizable  oil,  and  vegetable  fibre.  According  to  Landerer,  the  acrid 
principle  is  volatile  separating  in  the  form  of  a  stearoptene  from  water 
distilled  from  the  root.  In  order  to  preserve  the  root  from  the  attacks  of 
insects,  Mr.  Maisch  recommends  to  put  a  little  ether  in  the  bottle  in  which 
it  may  be  kept. 

Medical  Properties.  This  medicine  is  cathartic,  and  in  large  doses 
emetic,  and  was  formerly  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  said  also  to  be  diuretic  and  to  have  proved  useful  in  dropsies. 
At  present  it  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  agreeable  odour.  Great  efficiency,  how- 

This  article  was  copied  by  Mr.  Floyd  Helt,  RVP  of  Region  21,  from  the 
Thirteenth  Edition  of  The  Dispensatory  of  The  United  States  of  America, 
written  by  George  R.  Wood,  M.D.,  in  1870. 


ever,  has  recently  been  claimed  for  it  as  a  febrifuge  by  M.  Allisiardi  of 
Saluzzo  in  Italy,  who  states  that  it  has  been  tried  in  many  cases  and  has 
been  found  a  sure  as  well  as  economical  substitute  for  cinchona.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  watery  extract,  in  the  quantity  of  from  two 
and  half  to  six  drachms,  in  two  doses,  with  an  interval  of  two  hours.  It  is 
occasionally  chewed  to  conceal  an  offensive  breath,  and  enters  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  tooth-powders.  In  the  form  of  small  round  balls,  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  it  is  used  by  the  French  for  maintaining  the  discharge  from  issues, 
a  purpose  to  which  it  is  adapted  by  its  odour,  by  the  slight  acrimony  which  it 
retains  in  its  dried  state  and  by  the  property  of  swelling  very  much  by  the 
absorption  of  moisture. 


A  BED  OF  WHITE  GODDESS  IN  THE  D.  R.  DICKINSON  GARDEN 

The  late  Ed  Dickinson  maintained  a  display  garden  of  new  introductions, 
and  many  of  the  members  of  the  Shreveport  Iris  Society  came  here  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  new  ones.  He  had  a  recipe  for  planting  and  growing:  Transplant  every 
three  years;  prepare  the  beds  with  new  soil;  use  bone  meal  and  Vigoro  and 
even  barnyard  fertilizer  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  garden  now  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  R.  Dickinson,  who  have  replanted  the  iris  in 
color  combinations . 
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REGION  REPORTS 

Region  1 

Frederick  W.  Gadd,  RVP 

This  region  consisting  of  six  states  has  been  organized  and  is  governed  by 
a  set  of  bylaws.  The  officers  are  elected  by  the  members  at  our  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  October  on  a  year  to  year  basis,  with  no  officer  serving  more  than  three 
years  in  any  one  position.  Present  officers  are: 

President  and  RVP:  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gadd 

Vice  President:  Mrs.  Jo  Anne  Tufts 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Mary  Kanela 

Treasurer:  Mr.  Richard  Foster 

These  four  with  the  past  RVP  form  the  Executive  Council 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  Areas:  the  Ray  Area,  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts  Area,  the  Maine  Area  and  the  Connecticutt  Area.  The  last  two  are  af¬ 
filiates  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  All  areas  elect  their  own  chairman  on. 
a  yearly  basis,  with  all  chairmen  acting  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  executive 
council.  They  hold  their  own  meetings  and  conduct  their  area  activities  and 
finances  independent  of  the  Region,  such  as  shows,  auctions,  garden  tours  and 
area  meeting. 

The  Region  meets  four  times  a  year,  starting  with  our  annual  meeting  in. 
October  and  ending  with  our  summer  meeting  in  July,  which  is  combined 
with  our  regional  auction,  this  being  our  only  means  of  financial  support. 

Display  gardens  have  been  set  up  in  each  area  for  the  convenience  of  all 
hybridizers  and  judges  in  the  Region.  This  cuts  down  long  traveling  tours: 
which  in  the  past  have  been  an  almost  impossible  task. 

Judges’  seminars  are  held  by  the  Region  in  the  spring  for  all  interested 
members,  and  have  been  well  attended. 

Our  Rulletin,  published  twice  a  year  (summer  and  winter),  is  sent  free  to> 
all  members  of  the  Region.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  a  year  is  charged  to  all  non- 
regional  members. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  organization  our  membership  has  increased 
considerably.  Our  present  membership  status  is  convincing  evidence  that  a 
Region  organized  on  an  Area  basis  with  their  own  meetings  and  planned  ac¬ 
tivities  can  function  in  a  more  satisfying  manner  than  is  possible  without 
organization. 


Region  3 

Mrs.  Eugene  Hamill,  RVP 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  submit  the  report  of  Region  3,  one  of  the  smaller 
regions  of  AIS  in  membership,  beginning  in  the  foothills  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  in  Pennsylvania  and  extending  to  the  Atlantic  coastline  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  I  am  very  proud  of  its  activities  for  the  past  few  years. 

Last  year  we  organized.  This  was  a  gigantic  undertaking,  but  with  this, 
accomplished  a  great  load  was  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  RVP.  The 
decisions  are  now  shared  with  a  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Com- 
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mittee.  The  Region  was  divided  into  Areas,  each  with  a  Chairman.  This  divi¬ 
sion  has  been  a  big  help  in  establishing  contact  with  the  members,  both  for 
me  as  RVP,  and  for  Sue  White  of  Altoona,  Membership  Chairman.  Although 
it  has  some  flaws  as  to  the  division  of  the  Areas,  this  will  be  corrected  by  my 
successor.  At  least  I  helped  to  break  the  ice  with  the  project.  Area  7  was 
organized  with  Paul  Smith  of  Saratoga  as  President.  Jessie  Busch  as  President 
of  the  newly  organized  Chester  County  Iris  Society  was  responsible  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  worthwhile  project.  This  Society,  located  near  the  Long- 
wood  Gardens  of  the  Du  Pont  Estate,  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania,  super¬ 
vised  the  planting  of  the  Dykes  Medal  winners  from  San  Francisco  to 
Allegiance.  Many  thousands  of  people  trek  through  these  gardens  annually. 
This  will  be  an  opportunity  for  those  who  think  that  “flags  are  still  flags”  to 
see  the  advancement  which  has  been  made  in  the  past  few  years,  from  the 
“flags”  to  the  modern  irises  of  today.  Many  thanks  to  this  Society  and  to  the 
Director  of  the  Gardens. 

The  Susquehanna  Society  was  organized  last  year  with  Lester  Garrett  of 
York,  Pennsylvania,  as  President.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  group  will  utilize 
the  availability  of  the  gardens  at  Hershey  for  a  similar  project.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  bring  modern  Irises  before  the  public  and  an  excellent 
way  to  advertise  our  wares.  People  visit  these  gardens  from  all  over  the 
world.  It  should  help  increase  the  membership  not  only  of  the  Region  but  of 
AIS. 

We  have  three  other  Iris  societies:  the  Delaware,  which  comprises  most 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  areas;  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Blair 
County.  These  three  have  been  organized  for  more  than  a  decade,  and  two 
of  these  are  affiliates. 

The  Robin  program  has  gained  momentum  through  the  efforts  of  Charlotte 
Hankis  of  Smyrna,  Delaware.  Several  are  flying  now.  This  is  a  wonderful 
program,  especially  for  new  members.  It  gives  them  a  feeling  of  belonging 
to  their  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  learning  about  the  culture  of  their 
favorite  flower. 

A  Judges’  Training  Program,  conducted  by  Russell  Groff,  Vice  Chairman, 
of  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  held  for  the  past  three  years,  with 
good  attendance  and  keen  interest. 

A  Regional  Test  Garden  was  established  two  years  ago  at  Quaker  town, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  Palette  Gardens,  Bill  Newhard,  owner  and  Director.  The 
John  C.  Wister  Award  will  be  given  annually  to  the  hybridizer  who  receives 
the  most  votes  for  his  unintroduced  seedling  and  eligible  for  an  HC.  This 
year  the  award  was  won  by  Max  Hunter.  Other  seedlings  are  planted  in  this 
test  garden  for  evaluation,  and  we  feel  that  this  project  is  going  to  place  some 
of  our  regional  hybridizers  in  the  national  limelight  in  the  near  future. 

A  Regional  Meeting  and  Auction  are  held  annually.  The  bulletins,  edited 
by  Betty  Rowe  and  Gladys  Kimmick,  are  financed  by  the  proceeds  from  these 
auctions,  and  go  to  the  members  at  no  cost.  Under  the  capable  command  of 
the  Finance  Chairman,  Bert  Murray  of  Levittown,  we  have  been  kept  finan¬ 
cially  secure. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  working  with  the  members  of  the  Region  and  for 
the  Society. 

“Never  did  I  think  that  a  humble  soul  like  me, 

Would  ever  enjoy  retirement  as  thee.” 
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Region  5 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman,  RVP 

Officers:  RVP— Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman,  Williston,  S.  C.;  Treasurer— Mrs. 
A.  L.  Brodie,  Wagener,  S.  C.;  Newsletter:  Acting  Editor— Mrs.  C.  C.  Chap¬ 
man,  Associate  Editor— Mrs.  M.  M.  Turk,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Committee  Chairman:  Judges  Training— Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson,  West  Point, 
Ga.;  Membership— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hale,  LaGrange,  Ga.;  Auction— Mr. 
John  A.  Tyler,  Jr.,  Wagener,  S.  C. 

Area  Chairmen:  Georgia— Mr.  James  H.  Duren,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Florida:— Mrs.  J.  C.  Lybrand,  Wagener,  S.  C. 

AIS  Sponsored  Shows  Held  in  Region  5—1964:  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  and  Rome,  Georgia. 

Membership:  January  1,  1964—127  Members.  August  1,  1964—146  Mem¬ 
bers. 

Results  of  Annual  Regional  Meeting  Held  at  Callaway  Gardens, 
Pine  Mountain,  Ga.: 

1.  Region  voted  to  continue  Newsletter  and  Individual  Test  Program. 

2.  Voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  Bylaws  for  submission  to  Region 
at  1965  Meeting.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lybrand  was  appointed  Chairman. 

3.  A  successful  Judging  School  was  held  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Bledsoe  conducting 
the  school.  37  Members  participated. 

4.  Money  raised  from  Auctions,  Judging  Registration  and  Meeting  Registra¬ 
tions  was  $212. 

National  Convention:  Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hale  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Lybrand  attended  the  National  Convention  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
They  judged  in  the  Iris  Show,  Mrs.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Hale  in  horticulture 
and  Mrs.  Lybrand  in  artistic. 

Some  Outstanding  Iris  Seen  at  Convention:  Beautiful  Morn,  Blue  Ballad, 
Champagne  Music,  Celestial  Sunlight,  Carmel  Kisses,  Dr.  Dick,  Dancing 
Bride,  El  Monsour,  Flaming  Heart,  Gaily  Clad,  Gold  Lightning,  Gay 
Ruffles,  Grace  and  Symmetry,  Granada,  Green  Quest,  Java  Dove,  King¬ 
dom,  Leora  Kate,  Meadow  Snow,  Midnight  Shdows,  Orange  Jade,  Or¬ 
ange  Chariot,  Orchid  Brocade,  One  Desire,  Prince  Indigo,  Pink  Lure, 
Prairie  Blaze,  Painted  Wings,  Radiant  Light,  Skywatch,  Sterling  Sil¬ 
ver,  Siva  Siva,  Tropic  Isle,  Torch  Bearer,  and  White  Pride. 

The  following  Report  was  submitted  by  Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Test  Program: 

First  Year’s  Observations  of  Region  Five’s  Testing  Program 
Sixteen  experienced  iris  growers  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  agreed  to 
test  new  iris  and  report  on  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  region.  In  July 
1963  fifteen  different  iris,  at  least  three  of  a  kind,  were  purchased  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  testing  chairman.  Each  participant  paid  approximately  $20. 
Forms  for  testing  were  prepared  which  made  provision  for  proportion  and 
harmony,  branching,  form,  color,  increase,  bud  count,  foliage,  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  bloom,  vigor,  and  susceptibility  to  weather  conditions. 

bhe  testing  program  for  these  irises  is  to  run  for  two  years.  For  the  first 
year’s  observations,  growers  were  asked  to  report  in  a  simplified  way  on  bud 
count,  branching,  and  height  of  stalk.  They  also  were  asked  to  rate  the  iris 
as  grown  in  their  gardens  good,  fair,  or  poor. 
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Thirteen  of  the  sixteen  people  taking  part  in  the  program  sent  reports  on 
44  irises  planted.  Of  these,  27  bloomed,  16  failed  to  bloom,  and  1  died  of 
soft  rot.  Flower  buds  on  three  iris  stalks  were  reported  frozen.  Over  50% 
reported  short  stalks  and  small  flowers. 

The  irises  rated  good  were:  Emerald  Fountain,  Coraband,  Bayadere, 
Real  Delight,  and  Mademoiselle.  Top  honors  go  to  Emerald  Fountain 
which  consistently  showed  good  bloom  and  good  increase. 

The  group  rated  fair  includes:  Gypsy  Lullaby,  September  Song,  Wild 
Ginger  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

A  proportionately  large  number  of  iris  (nearly  40%)  scored  a  poor  perform¬ 
ance.  These  were:  Dark  Fury,  Tea  Apron,  Marilyn  C.  (however,  this  iris 
was  best  in  show  at  Columbia,  S.  C.),  Moongate,  Artist’s  Model  and 
Golden  Masterpiece. 

Some  interesting  comments  by  the  growers:  September  Song— “Good  flower 
but  short  stalk.”  “Heaviest  substance  ever  seen  in  an  iris.”  Real  Delight— 
“Excellent  in  every  way— open  blooms  stood  two  days  and  nights  of  hard  rain 
and  wind.”  “A  real  delight  in  every  way— although  a  little  bunched  at  the 
top;  won  a  blue  ribbon  in  the  Atlanta  show.”  Bayadere— “A  perfect  border 
iris— put  up  three  stalks  of  glistening  copper  flowers.”  Mademoiselle— “Had 
one  perfect  show  stalk.”  “Excellent  color  and  substance.”  Tea  Apron— “Color 
detail  of  flower  very  good  and  distinct,  but  small  flower.”  Wild  Ginger— 
“Color  of  flower  faded— size  of  flower  good.”  Coraband— “Duration  of  bloom 
and  color  very  good.” 

One  person  testing  attributed  his  lack  of  bloom  and  increase  to  a  bed  which 
“had  some  toxic  poisoning  after  more  than  a  year.”  In  two  gardens  bloom 
stalks  on  Dark  Fury  and  Wild  Ginger  froze.  Most  of  the  growers  are  opti¬ 
mistic  and  hope  to  see  better  results  the  second  year  when  iris  are  better 
established.  One  South  Carolina  iris  grower  commented  that,  “.  .  .  the  severe 
freeze  just  after  Easter  damaged  a  lot  of  iris— so  don’t  feel  this  is  a  fair 
showing.” 

The  most  successful  horticulturists  were  Mrs.  C.  E.  Buchanan  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  and  the  Johnson  B.  Hale’s  of  LaGrange,  Ga.  who  had  good  bloom  and 
increase  on  all  iris  tested. 

Several  Region  5  members  offered  to  test  one  or  more  1963  or  1964  intro¬ 
ductions  of  their  own  selection  and  report  on  them  in  1965.  Among  the  iris 
already  purchased  and  planted  through  the  region  are:  Prairie  Blaze,  Mis¬ 
sion  Sunset,  Flaming  Heart,  Morning  Breeze,  Sterling  Silver,  Blue 
Miller,  Bright  Herald,  Courtship,  Amigo’s  Guitar,  Palisades,  Foreign 
Affair,  Malacca  Straits,  Gold  Lightning,  Green  Quest  and  Triton. 

Region  10 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Robinson,  RVP 

Region  10  has  a  very  interesting  membership.  In  the  Shreveport  area 
a  chapter  has  been  organized  with  Mrs.  J.  C.  Campbell  as  chairman,  available 
to  anyone  who  is  a  member  of  AIS.  We  have  a  fall  meeting  and  decided  what 
new  varieties  we  would  like  to  see  growing.  Each  member  will  try  some 
of  the  many  different  varieties  so  we  will  all  get  to  see  more  irises  in  bloom. 
At  the  peak  of  the  blooming  season  we  tour  the  many  different  gardens 
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trying  to  see  all  the  newer  varieties  and  decide  if  they  are  favorable  for  us 
to  grow.  We  enjoy  these  meetings  and  realize  that  there  is  being  created  a 
greater  desire  for  each  member  to  grow  more  and  newer  irises.  We  do  hope 
to  increase  this  desire  to  a  greater  degree  each  year  by  inviting  different 
people  to  visit  the  gardens  with  us. 

Region  13 

Austin  Morgan,  RVP 

Highlight  of  regional  activities  during  1964  was  our  convention  at  Salem 
and  area  on  May  30-31.  Rescheduling  the  date  to  the  last  of  May  because 
of  uncooperative  weather  was  pure  genius  on  the  part  of  our  hosts,  because 
we  were  there  at  peak  bloom  for  all  the  “goodies.” 

Our  first  day  was  in  Canby.  Chet  Tompkins’  Fleur  de  Lis  Gardens  was 
headquarters.  The  most  outstanding  iris  shown  here  was  his  Ribbon  Round. 
Both  standards  and  falls  are  starchy  white  with  light  blue  stippled  rim  and 
three  blooms  at  a  time  open  displaying  a  gorgeous  stalk  of  delightful 
elegance.  Back  home  in  College  Place  Ribbon  Round  had  been  planted 
on  the  west  side  of  the  now  famous  disposal  plant,  which  I  operate.  While 
the  sugar  beets  were  just  getting  started,  the  fine  soil  was  being  blown  in  at 
intervals  from  the  west;  and  Ribbon  Round,  instead  of  falling  apart  under 
the  blast,  held  form  and  substance  of  which  it  has  plenty,  and  wound  up 
with  three  blooms  coated  with  dust.  This  proved  to  me,  after  years  of  seeing 
iris  fall  apart  under  similar  circumstances,  that  Ribbon  Round  has  it. 

At  Mrs.  Fred  DeForest’s  Irisnoll  the  Exbury  azaleas  protected  under  lath- 
houses  nearly  stole  the  show.  She  has  several  very  good  seedlings  being 
groomed  for  introduction.  Ron  Beattie’s  Old  Colony  Gardens  also  was  on  the 
tour.  He  had  considerable  iris  under  number  also. 

Seven  miles  to  the  southeast  the  tour  took  us  to  Tom  Craig’s  Rancho  de 
las  Flores.  He  is  in  the  process  of  moving  from  California  and  did  not  get 
most  of  his  things  planted  until  late;  but  he  did  have  plenty  of  bloom,  which 
is  what  we  want  to  see. 


Banquet  in  Salem 

The  Marion  Motor  Hotel  people  served  us  a  very  fine  dinner  Saturday 
night.  The  real  feature  of  the  evening  was  an  illustrated  and  informative  talk 
by  Herbert  Parker,  atomic  scientist  and  director  of  research  at  the  Atomic 
Works  in  Hanford,  Washington.  His  topic  was:  “The  Use  of  Atomic  Energy 
in  the  Growth  of  Iris.”  Herb  is  vice  chairman  of  Region  13,  and  has  the 
uncanny  ability  of  being  able  to  translate  scientific  terminology  into  word 
pictures  which  can  be  grasped  and  understood  by  Mr.  Average  Citizen.  His 
experiments  also  produced  on  the  screen  the  reddest  iris  seen  to  date.  This 
achievement,  he  laughed,  was  made  possible  by  the  cross:  Snow  Flurry  x 
red  filter. 

The  convention  was  graced  by  the  attendance  of  Larry  and  Mrs.  Gaulter, 
National  Director  from  California,  as  well  as  numerous  other  Californians. 

First  event  Sunday  was  a  judges’  school  at  Silverton  conducted  by 
Joseph  Hoage  of  Richland,  former  RVP.  From  this  breakfast  meeting  the 
group  visited  the  very  fine  display  at  Cooley’s  warehouse  shipping  room,  and 
also  were  shown  around  in  the  display  garden  and  in  the  open  field  plantings. 
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At  Salem  in  the  afternoon  the  Schreiners  had  Connie,  Bob  and  Gns  showing 
us  around,  plus  a  display  of  newly  introduced  iris  on  the  protected  side  of 
their  packing  building.  At  4  p.m.  Larry  Gaulter  and  aides  counted  the  queen 
ballots.  Stepping  Out  (Schreiner  ’64)  was  awarded  the  Convention  Queen 
rosette,  nosing  out  Ribbon  Round  by  two  votes.  Out-of-Region  Queen  was 
Wild  Ginger  (Gibson  ’63).  All  three  are  plicatas.  Stepping  Out  is  a  very 
white  failed  plicata  with  a  very  dark  off  blue  edge.  It  makes  a  very  striking 
contrast.  The  standards  are  of  the  same  deep  off  blue  in  solid  color.  It  has 
good  branching,  but  is  inclined  to  be  skimpy  on  buds.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  an  eyecatcher,  however. 

I  was  very  happy  for  the  many  favorable  comments  from  people  I  had 
never  met  before  and  for  the  kindly  and  appreciative  letters  afterwards  stating 
how  much  the  convention,  my  first  as  RVP,  was  enjoyed.  This  means  a  great 
deal.  My  personal  evaluations  will  be  available  for  a  later  issue. 

Region  14 

Roy  L.  Oliphant,  RVP 

A  quick  review  of  Region  14’s  activities.  The  1963  Fall  meeting  at 
Hopland  was  well  staged  and  well  attended.  A  choice  of  attendance  at  a 
round  table  discussion  on  the  cultivation  of  irises  or  a  judges’  training 
session  on  Aril  irises  was  offered  the  members.  The  pot  luck  luncheon  was 
followed  by  a  talk  and  demonstration  on  flower  arrangement  in  the  home, 
by  Mr.  Glenn  Corlew.  A  raffle  completed  a  very  full,  very  interesting  day. 

The  two  day  Spring  Regional  meeting  this  year,  held  at  San  Jose,  was 
outstanding.  The  speaker  at  the  luncheon  was  Mr.  Harry  Randall  of  England. 
The  banquet  speaker  was  our  AIS  President,  Mr.  Robert  Carney.  We  were 
proud  to  welcome  many  out-of-region  guests. 

Bloom  in  the  tour  gardens  was  good  and  an  occasional  sprinkle  of  rain 
failed  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  members  and  guests. 

The  meeting  ended  Sunday  with  the  voting  of  four  awards.  Mr.  Glenn 
Corlew  won  the  Region  14  Seedling  Cup  with  his  fine  pink  and  white 
seedling,  101-2A.  The  Clara  B.  Rees  Cup  was  awarded  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  going  to  Mr.  Keith  Keppel  for  his  Gringo,  voted  the  best  intro¬ 
duced  iris  by  a  Region  14  hybridizer,  as  seen  at  the  spring  meeting.  The 
Kerr  Memorial  Cup,  for  an  Arilbred  seedling,  went  to  Mr.  Walter  Luihn, 
for  60-D4-7.  The  Out-of-Region  Certificate,  for  the  best  seedling  of  an 
out-of-region  hybridizer,  went  to  Mrs.  Doris  Foster  of  Region  15,  for  her 
62-2-13. 

The  Region  14  Test  Garden  ended  a  very  successful  first  season  with 
some  fine  entries.  The  Regional  Test  Gardens,  the  National  Test  Garden,  and 
the  Region  14  Display  Garden  all  are  in  the  University  of  California  Botanic 
Garden  in  Berkeley.  The  University  looks  with  favor  on  the  expansion 
of  our  facilities  there  and  we  hope  eventually  to  display  many  kinds  and 
types  of  iris. 

The  Region  14  Bulletin  completes  its  eighth  year  in  1964.  The  Bulletin 
is  reserved  for  articles  of  general  and  lasting  interest,  while  the  Regional 
Newsletter  (both  are  published  twice  a  year)  is  devoted  to  topical  and  local 
news  and  announcement. 
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AT  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION 


C.  A.  SWEARENGEN 
President,  Japanese  Iris  Society 
at  the  Chicago  Convention 


From  the  left:  Guy  Rogers,  Jack 
Durrance,  Ed  Long,  and  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Messick. 


We  hope,  by  the  time  this  is  published,  to  have  welcomed  another  to  our 
growing  group  of  local  societies.  Our  Las  Vegas  members  are  in  the  process 
of  organizing  now. 

Needless  to  say,  work  has  started  on  the  planning  and  organizing  of  the 
1968  National  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Region  14,  and  we  look  forward 
to  welcoming  all  of  you  to  “14”  at  that  time. 

Some  members  of  the  Region  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  irises  seen 
growing  in  the  region— irises  which  they  thought  were  outstanding.  These 
comments  are  published  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 

Region  15 

Thornton  M.  Abell 

It  has  been  a  good  year  in  Region  15.  The  weather  has  been  good  and 
the  iris  bloom  better  than  usual.  Best  of  all,  there  has  been  a  fine  increase 
in  membership  with  considerable  enthusiasm  and  interest. 

There  have  been  good  shows  in  almost  every  area.  Our  1964  Regional 
spring  meeting  was  hosted  by  the  Arizona  Area  and  was  very  successful,  in 
spite  of  being  a  bit  early  for  full  bloom.  There  was  an  iris  division  in  the 
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El  Monte  show,  and  there  were  five  shows  held  by  the  Kern  County  Iris 
Society  in  Bakersfield,  the  Southern  California  Iris  Society  in  Arcadia,  the 
Inland  Iris  Society  in  Riverside,  and  this  year  the  first  show  by  the  newly 
formed  San  Diego  Imperial  Counties  Iris  Society.  Complete  reports  of 
these  shows  will  be  included  in  our  fall  newsletter,  and  a  report  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 

Show  coordination,  judges’  training,  auctions  and  programs  have  been 
moving  along  with  the  help  of  our  Board  committees  and  active  members. 

One  note  on  our  program  for  next  year.  Our  Inland  Iris  Society  members 
are  planting  feverishly  to  be  ready  to  host  the  1965  spring  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Riverside.  If  any  members  from  other  regions  are  planning  to  be  in 
Southern  California  late  in  April,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  join  us  at  the 
meeting. 


Region  17 

Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin,  RVP 

Due  to  the  vast  distances  of  this  Region  (Texas),  and  the  various  climates 
represented,  some  phase  of  iris  activity  is  in  progress  in  all  twelve  areas  most 
of  the  time.  From  the  Gulf  coast  with  its  Spurias  and  Louisianas  to  the  dry 
western  plains  with  their  superb  Arils,  and  all  Tall  Bearded  sections  in  be¬ 
tween,  we  are  planting,  growing  or  showing  irises,  visiting  gardens,  meeting 
in  groups,  talking  or  writing  about  irises.  And,  when  we  stop  for  a  moment 
to  catch  our  breath,  one  or  more  of  our  expert  photographers  proudly  pro¬ 
duces  interesting  slides  of  lovely  flowers  and  busy  people  caught  at  action 
peak.  The  following  resume  of  1964  will  prove  my  point;  happily,  Region  17 
and  its  RVP  manage  to  stay  busy! 

Our  annual  Regional  meeting  was  held  April  18  and  19  in  El  Paso.  Unique 
because  it  was  the  only  regional  meeting  in  the  country  featuring  a  bus  trip 
to  a  foreign  nation  (Mexico),  it  was  unique,  also,  in  the  genuine  warmth  of 
its  hospitality.  Because  of  the  dry  and  unusually  cold  winter  months,  iris 
bloom  was  delayed  a  week  to  two  weeks  in  all  sections  of  the  state.  El  Paso, 
however,  has  the  reputation  for  presenting  outstanding  two-day  shows  every 
year,  and  they  were  not  to  be  deterred  this  year.  Depending  on  the  consistent 
early  bloom  of  old  favorites  for  a  back  drop,  they  raised  the  curtain  on  an 
interesting  collection  of  rare  Arils  and  Arilbreds,  Dwarfs  and  Medians,  which 
were  a  sheer  delight.  Add  to  these  a  well  planned  artistic  section,  and  guest 
displays  mailed  from  other  areas  in  the  Region,  and  you  have  a  newsworthy 
show. 

The  banquet  featured  good  food,  fragile  hand  blown  glass  flowers  for 
favors,  Irisarians  in  a  gala  mood,  and  RVP  Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin  in  a  slide 
illustrated  talk  on  Iris  hybridizers. 

The  bus  trip  across  the  border  included  views  of  residences  and  gardens, 
stops  at  museums  and  markets,  and  the  glass  foctory  to  observe  how  the 
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favors  were  blown.  No  smallest  detail  was  overlooked  to  make  our  annual 
meeting  a  memorable  one. 

Returning  home,  we  found  ourselves  involved  with  iris  shows  and  garden 
visits.  This  year  there  were  fourteen  all-iris  shows  held  in  the  Region,  and 
several  others  featuring  iris  sections,  all  under  the  sponsorship  of  AIS.  Special 
display  gardens  in  Jefferson,  Wichita  Falls,  Henrietta,  Denton,  Dallas  and 
Belton  were  toured  by  visitors  and  judges,  as  were  the  Botanical  Gardens  of 
Fort  Worth,  where  the  Regional  and  one  of  the  five  National  Test  Gardens 
are  maintained. 

Region  17  is  proud  of  the  AIS  Test  Gardens,  and  of  the  way  they  are 
supervised  by  Director  Scott  Fikes  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  where  they  are 
planted  on  ample  acreage  inside  protective  fencing.  Hybridizers  may  send 
precious  seedlings  there  with  every  confidence  of  their  being  handled  carefully. 

Twenty-one  enthusiastic  AIS  members  from  this  Region  attended  the  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  and  all  pronounced  it  a  resounding  success.  We  already 
are  planning  on  Memphis! 

Back  home  again,  the  various  iris  societies  began  having  their  annual  pic¬ 
nics  and  auctions.  At  present  there  are  seventeen  fully  organized  societies  in 
the  Region,  three  of  which  are  AIS  Affiliates.  Most  of  these  meet  monthly, 
several  meeting  the  year  around  with  no  summer  lapse,  and  all  of  them  fea¬ 
ture  outstanding  progress  and  progress  of  civic  beautification  and  display 
gardens. 

The  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Area,  with  the  largest  membership  in  the  Region, 
encompasses  four  of  these*  societies.  Last  year  and  again  this  summer,  alert 
and  enthusiastic  Area  Chairman,  Leon  Wolford,  organized  a  barbecue  and  iris 
sale  for  his  Area  which  attracted  members  from  other  areas  as  well,  and 
brought  nearly  three  hundred  of  them  together  for  an  evening  of  fun  and 
profit  for  the  Area  and  the  Region.  An  atmosphere  of  warm  friendship  and 
excited  iris  talk  prevails  at  these  affairs  from  the  time  the  first  buses  and  cars 
unload  until  they  leave  for  home,  laden  with  sacks  of  fine  plants,  purchased 
or  received  as  door  prizes. 

An  Iris  Judging  School  will  be  held  at  the  Dallas  Garden  Center  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  with  W.  T.  Bledsoe  in  charge  of  instruction.  AIS  judges  and 
prospective  judges  are  expected,  and  anyone  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  iris  growing  and  showing  and  judging  is  invited.  Invitations  have  gone 
out  to  judges  in  neighboring  regions,  also,  and  it  is  hoped  we  may  surpass 
the  attendance  of  last  fall’s  successful  school. 

A  major  accomplishment  of  which  we  are  very  proud  is  our  Regional  News¬ 
letter,  pubilshed  twice  yearly.  Under  the  capable  editorship  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Den¬ 
man,  it  presents  to  all  AIS  members  an  accurate  picture  of  AIS  activities  in 
each  Area,  and  brings  into  closer  alignment  our  Regional  goals. 

Five  Area  auctions  either  have  been  held  or  are  slated  to  be  held  this 
month.  Soon  the  new  irises  will  have  been  planted  for  another  year’s  bloom, 
and  by  the  first  of  October  all  societies  will  be  back  on  regular  schedule. 

By  the  first  of  October,  too,  our  harvest  of  new  members  for  credit  in  the 
membership  contest  will  be  laid  by  for  this  year.  For  several  years,  now, 
Region  17  has  led  the  nation  in  AIS  memberships.  We  hope  that  our  iris 
activities  will  pay  off  again  in  enthusiasm  and  increased  interest  in  th  evaried 
programs  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 
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Region  21 

Floyd  Helt,  RVP 

The  activities  for  Region  21  started  with  careful  planning  last  fall  for  the 
1964  season,  and  this  planning  was  shared  by  a  great  many  of  the  groups  in 
the  region. 

We  started  out  season  with  a  Dwarf  Iris  Judging  School  at  the  Dwarf  Iris 
Test  Garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kavan  in  Omaha;  and  this  was  followed 
by  another  Dwarf  Judging  School  in  the  Buena  Vista  Gardens,  of  Vermillion, 
South  Dakota,  with  Clifford  Smith  in  charge.  Both  of  these  schools  were  well 
attended,  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  attended  not  only  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  standards  for  judging  dwarf  iris,  but  enjoyed  visiting  with  old 
friends  and  making  new  ones. 

Next  followed  two  Tall  Bearded  Judging  Schools.  One  of  these  was  at 
Lexington,  Nebraska,  and  my  information  is  that  it  was  a  well  attended  and 
successful  school.  It  was  in  charge  of  Les  Hildenbrandt.  The  second  was  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Carter  in  Mitchellville,  Iowa.  Bill  Carter 
was  in  charge.  The  school  was  well  attended.  Everyone  gained  in  judging 
information,  and  enjoyed  the  warm  hospitality  extended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter. 

There  were  five  shows  in  the  region.  They  are  reported  elsewhere  in  the 
Bulletin,  but  we  do  want  to  note  with  pleasure  that  Henry  Sass  judged  the 
Omaha  show. 

The  highly  successful  spring  tour  was  held  in  Norfolk,  Nebraska,  and 
vicinity,  under  the  capable  direction  of  Myrtle  Cox.  I  would  judge  that  there 
were  about  150  in  attendance,  including  visitors  from  California,  Colorado, 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  tour  was  exceptionally  well  planned,  the  gardens 
were  good,  and  the  dinner  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel  was  a  delightful  midday 
break. 

I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  that  all  of  us  would  do  iris  a  good  turn 
if  we  took  along  to  each  tour  and  judging  school  an  interested  gardener 
friend.  We  need  to  encourage  garden  minded  people  to  learn  about  our 
flower,  and  under  the  stimulation  and  education  of  these  tours  and  judging 
schools,  we  are  bound  to  develop  among  some  of  them  a  real  interest  in  irises 
and  new  members  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 

The  fall  meeting  and  auction  was  held  in  Omaha,  where  our  irisarians  dined 
sumptuously  on  New  York  steaks  with  all  of  the  trimmings.  G.  E.  Redman 
and  Ed  Ludwig  staged  a  real  party.  Guest  speakers  were  Robert  Minnick, 
RVP  of  Region  18,  and  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Second  Vice  President  and  Bulletin 
Editor.  The  auction  brought  in  an  unusually  high  quality  of  irises  for  sale, 
and  the  treasury  was  replenished.  The  tour  next  spring  will  be  in  the  Omaha 
gardens. 


Region  22 

Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  RVP 

This  was  the  third  season  in  Region  22  that  was  abnormal  in  most  ways. 
Because  of  inadequate  moisture  in  the  fall  of  1963  and  more  of  the  same  in 
the  spring  of  1964,  an  early  warm  spell  that  started  the  iris  growing,  then  a 
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late  freeze,  we  heard  reports  from  all  over  the  region  of  iris  dying  from  some¬ 
thing  very  similar  to  rust.  There  were  several  differences  in  the  appearance 
of  the  roots  from  that  of  rust.  Some  of  us  think  it  was  due  to  the  late  freeze. 
Aside  from  this  there  was  an  adequate  bloom  season  over  most  of  the  region. 
Some  iris  varieties  did  well,  and  others  did  not  do  as  well  as  usual.  In  our 
own  garden  the  1964  Dykes  winner  put  on  a  very  fine  show.  Never  before 
has  Allegiance  bloomed  as  well  and  over  as  long  a  period.  It  was  beautiful, 
and  the  comment  of  every  visitor  to  the  garden.  One  other  that  outdid  itself 
for  us  was  Cascadian;  we  never  have  seen  it  perform  like  this  before.  The 
rest  of  the  varieties  in  our  garden  were  below  their  usual  performance. 

Region  22  had  more  shows  this  year  than  usual  in  spite  of  the  hot  and 
windy  weather,  which  caused  several  cancellations. 

Region  24 

Mrs.  Reuben  Sawyer,  RVP 

The  story  of  my  first  six  months  as  RVP  is  one  of  fellowship  and  pleasure, 
made  possible  through  a  shared  love  of  iris.  Here,  in  the  South,  we  do 
things  together;  and,  with  such  a  pretty  flower— naturally  it  follows,  as  the 
day  the  night— the  people  who  love  iris  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  order  to 
advertise  this  beauty,  there  were  ten  AIS  affiliated  shows  and  numerous  other 
ones  in  the  two  states.  Several  were  cancelled  because  of  the  weather— late 
freeze  in  one  section,  and  in  another  because  of  a  wind  and  rain  storm. 

This  first  report  should  tell  you  of  our  membership  increases.  In  Mississippi 
there  has  been  a  sixty-seven  per  cent  gain,  from  94  to  the  present  member¬ 
ship  of  160.  In  Alabama,  we  had  239  members,  and  added  86,  for  a  present 
total  of  325  members.  While  we  are  the  youngest  region,  we  are  fifth  in 
total  membership. 

A  newsletter  is  published  and  sent  to  all  AIS  members  in  the  two  states 
triennially.  This  is  supported  by  our  regional  anction-by-mail. 

We  have  a  Regional  Test  Garden  well  on  the  way.  It  is  located  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Burritt  Museum  at  Huntsville,  Alabama.  This  is  sponsored 
by  the  Huntsville  Chapter  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  Iris  grow  unusually 
well  in  the  red  clay  soil  there.  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  growth 
and  increase  of  iris  there.  If  I  were  a  hybridizer  and  wanted  to  increase  my 
iris,  I  certainly  would  send  MY  IRIS  there.  We  plan  to  have  the  better 
seedlings  of  all  regional  hybridizers  here  in  one  location  for  all  to  see  and 
appraise. 

In  Mississippi,  we  hope  to  work  with  the  Floriculture  Department  of  our 
state  university  and  have  a  study  made  of  the  growth  habits  under  various 
soil  conditions,  and  response  or  growth  to  certain  fertilizers  and  sprays.  It  is 
my  desire  to  raise  the  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  experiment  if  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  see  this  happen.  It  certainly  would  be  a  challenge  to  be 
able  to  grow  iris  free  from  any  disease.  Perhaps  we  can  add  some  first  hand 
knowledge  through  these  check  plantings  to  help  achieve  this  goal. 

On  October  3,  we  will  have  our  Fall  Regional  meeting  at  Mississippi  State 
University  in  the  Alumni  House.  A  Judging  School  is  planned,  and  will  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Bledsoe  of  Fayetteville,  Tennessee.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Gordon  of  the  Horticulture  Department  of  Mississippi  State  University  will 
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give  us  a  talk,  and  the  meeting  will  be  concluded  with  a  banquet  that  night. 
The  banquet  speaker  will  be  our  National  Historian,  Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

It  is  our  desire  that  many  of  you  plan  to  make  a  swing  through  “Our 
South”  and  visit  our  gardens  while  en  route  to  the  National  Convention  in 
Memphis  in  ’65.  The  bloom  will  be  from  five  to  ten  days  ahead  of  Memphis, 
so  plan  to  drop  by.  You  know  that  the  welcome  mat  always  is  out  for  other 
irisarians.  So  “Y’all  come.’’ 


VARIETAL  REPORTS 

As  Grown  and  Seen  by 

Miriam  Corey 

Ballet  Premiere  (H.  Bartholomew)  This  new  beauty  of  clear  violet-blue 
has  very  flaring  blooms  of  good  size  and  substance,  slightly  waved.  The 
flowers  are  well  displayed  on  a  34"  stalk,  a  nice  height  for  widely  flaring 
blossoms. 

Balladeer  (Palmer)  A  large  medium  blue  with  waved  and  widely  flaring 
falls  and  lit  by  a  white  beard;  color,  substance  and  texture  all  excellent. 

Billowing  Sails  (Palmer)  A  broad,  ruffled  white  of  heavy  substance, 
fine  form  and  white  beard.  This  grows  on  a  heavy  stalk  and  should  make 
a  winning  show  specimen  as  well  as  being  lovely  in  the  garden.  This  was  a 
first  year  plant. 

Dr.  K.  (Muhlestein)  My  favorite  brown,  as  it  holds  its  bright  color  through 
heat  and  sun,  and  all  blooms  are  alike  in  color. 

Flyaway  (Nelson)  This  ruffled  and  lacy  light  violet  from  Gussie’s  pollen 
has  nicer  color  but  the  same  medium  height  and  fine  bloom  and  increase;  an 
excellent  clump  for  a  front  border. 

Golden  Delight  (E.  Smith)  A  very  large,  nicely  ruffled  golden  yellow. 
It  has  a  bit  of  lace  and  is  quite  showy. 

Glamorous  (Plough)  A  different  yellow,  very  ruffled  and  lacy  and  also 
very  large.  It  gives  a  lighter  effect  than  Golden  Delight. 

Helen  Traurel  (Benson)  This  soft,  medium  blue  of  very  wide  parts 
made  a  floriferous  clump.  The  blooms  last  and  last,  so  much  so  that  they  get 
crowded.  But  that  probably  is  my  fault,  as  I  have  not  grown  it  to  the  38" 
it  should  have.  At  that  height,  it  would  be  perfect. 

Lilting  Melody  (Palmer)  This  bloomed  on  a  short  stalk,  its  first  blooming, 
but  the  very  lacy,  lovely  pink  is  something  to  anticipate  another  season. 

Mt.  Repose  (Watkins)  To  those  who  knew  and  loved  Ed  Watkins,  this 
lovely  blue  iris,  so  aptly  named,  seems  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory.  It  is 
a  mid  blue  of  very  wide  parts,  with  flaring  falls  and  beautiful  ruffling.  Blues 
and  whites  were  Ed’s  particular  love  and  this  blue  is  different  in  color  and 
form;  a  wonderful  addition  to  a  distinguished  list  of  beauties. 

Mrs.  Corey  is  an  A./.S.  Judge,  a  hybridizer,  and  a  commercial  grower,  living 
at  707  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 
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Rippling  Waters 
Award  of  Merit  1964 
(Orville  Fay  1961) 


Henry  Shaw 
A  big  white  introduced 
by  Cliff  W.  Benson  1959 


Pacific  Harmony  (Terrell)  Seen  in  the  Bartholomew  garden,  this  tall, 
medium  blue  with  well  placed,  wide  and  ruffled  blooms  was  very  lovely  and 
showy,  a  grand  display  stalk. 

Pink  Dresden  (Madsen)  A  light  pink  of  very  broad  parts;  falls  flare 
widely;  the  standards  are  cupped  and  hold  well,  as  the  entire  flower  has  fine 
substance.  It  is  ruffled  and  lacy  in  a  nice  way;  blooms  last  surprisingly  long 
and  were  some  of  the  latest  in  the  garden. 

Rippling  Waters  (Fay)  My  favorite  of  Mr.  Fay’s  introductions;  such  a 
lovely,  satisfying  iris  in  color,  form,  everything;  quietly  joyful. 

Royal  Fanfare  (Branch)  A  rich  violet  color,  slightly  reddish,  with  tan¬ 
gerine  beard.  This  one  I  liked. 

Wenatchee  Skies  (Noyd)  A  blue  blue,  ruffled  and  semi-flaring;  we  all  are 
watching  for  truer  blue,  and  this  lovely  is  a  welcome  advance  in  that  direction. 

Ultraposie  (Noyd)  This  is  a  lovely  yellow  in  every  way— color,  form, 
growth  and  performance.  It  promises  to  be  a  garden  dependable;  one  of 
those  satisfying  beauties. 

58-12A  (H.  Bartholomew)  A  flatly  flaring,  beautifully  ruffled  white  of 
delightful  form.  It  has  the  substance  we  all  dream  about.  The  fine  34" 
stalk  has  three  well  spaced  branches,  and  display  the  blooms  to  perfection. 

A  few  old  standbys  I  must  mention:  Tahola,  Dawn  Rose,  Lace  Flounces, 
Dutch  Doll  and  First  Violet. 
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Tall  Bearded  in  Region  3 

William  Newhard 

Goraband  (Hamblen  ’63).  Cupped  light  yellow  standards;  falls  white 
edged  yellow.  Beard  is  bright  orange  for  a  brilliant  effect. 

Luzon  Crosby  (Muhlestein  ’63).  As  it  bloomed  here  a  pastel  creamy  pink 
blend  with  very  wide  parts  and  heavy  waxy  substance. 

Regal  Ruffling  (Bro.  Charles  ’62).  Medium  violet  with  lighter  area 
around  white  beard.  The  semiflaring  falls  are  fluted,  giving  the  flower  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  form.  Good  branching. 

Sorority  Girl  (Moldovan  ’60).  Ruffled  salmon  pink  with  tightly  held 
conical  standards.  Good  substance  and  branching. 

Debonair  Blue  (Rogers  ’62).  Large  medium  blue  flower  with  flaring  falls 
on  well  branched  stalks.  Long  lasting  blooms  do  not  fade. 

Green  Quest  (R.  Brown  ’60).  Greenish  yellow  self;  yellow  beard.  Tailored 
form  with  wide  petals  and  all  good  attributes. 

High  Above  (DeForest  ’61).  Sky  blue,  semiflaring  self  with  very  wide  falls. 
Performance  here  good  with  many  stalks  having  three  flowers  open. 

Romulus  (Hall  ’63).  Large  rose  self  with  blue  influence.  The  imposing 
flower  has  a  dull  finish.  Performance  good  on  a  one  year  plant. 

Flaming  Heart  (Fay  ’63).  Form,  substance  and  branching  all  tops  on 
this  bright  pink  blend  with  coral  beard. 

Small  Irises  in  Pennsylvania 

Charlotte  Gantz 

For  me  ’64  was  marked  by  its  IBs.  The  tails  are  beginning  to  be  an  old 
story— improvements  occur  only  in  the  finer  points.  I  became  aware  of  the 
excellence  of  SDBs  several  years  ago,  but  the  charm  of  the  new  intermediates 
was  the  discovery  of  ’64. 

When  we  think  of  intermediates,  many  of  us  call  to  mind  such  “oldies”  as 
Golden  Bow,  Alaska  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt— stand-bys  of  the  perennial 
border,  providing  color  when  it  is  most  needed  after  the  spring  flowers  have 
gone  and  before  June  takes  over,  and  short  enough  to  look  well  in  the  middle 
or  even  towards  the  front  of  the  bed.  Some  will  add  to  this,  mental  pictures  of 
Cloud  Fluff,  First  Lilac  and  Blue  Asterisk— Wilma  Greenlee’s  very  good 
trio— Plough’s  delightful  Little  Angel  and  Paul  Cook’s  charming,  but  often 
temperamental,  Kiss  Me  Kate.  But  here  most  of  us  stop. 

In  ’63,  however,  I  decided  to  build  up  the  IB  section  of  my  Median  Display 
Garden  and  most  of  my  notes  on  the  small  irises  are  taken  from  this  bloom 
since  Harry  Kuesel  in  the  July  issue  did  such  an  excellent  job  on  the  rest  of 
the  northeastern  section. 

For  a  pre-tali  iris  bed,  IBs  are  a  must.  This  is  the  obvious  iris  for  the  back 
row.  Standard  dwarfs  fill  the  middle  one  or  two  and  miniatures  the  front.  In 
such  a  garden  the  earlier  bearded  irises  can  provide  bloom  for  more  than  a 
month  and  a  half  before  the  tails  come  on  the  scene.  Unless  you  have  seen 
the  new  IBs,  though,  you  can  hardly  appreciate  what  this  class  has  to  offer, 
for  even  such  a  beauty  as  Cloud  Fluff  is  out  of  proportion  to  its  stem,  and 
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I  have  yet  to  bloom  Kiss  Me  Kate.  Of  the  lot,  to  me  only  First  Lilac  and 
Little  Angel  are  still  perfectly  satisfactory. 

But  of  the  new  ones  there  are  any  number  that  are  excellent.  High  among 
my  favorites  rank  Alta  Brown’s  beautiful  blue-white  Arctic  Ruffles  (which 
performs  better  for  me  than  its  sib  Arctic  Flare),  Earl  Roberts’s  rich  varie- 
gata  Gypsy  Flair,  and  the  ruffled  lovely  Ohio  Deb,  a  pale  lemon  self  from  a 
newcomer,  Martha  Dangler  of  Ohio. 

Others  that  I  liked  were  Adelaide  Peterson’s  Sweet  Allegro  and  Pink 
Fancy,  both  good  light  pinks;  Geddes  Douglas’s  apricot  Lillipinkput;  Ben 
Hager’s  Back  Talk,  a  rich  yellow  much  like  Golden  Fair  in  an  IB;  Tom 
Craig’s  Moonchild  (violet  with  mulberry-purple  spot);  Bee  Warburton’s  clear 
blue  Lilli-Hoog  and  Alta  Brown’s  Lime  Ripples.  Good  also  were  Bee  War- 
burton’s  beautifully  branched  Sugar  (cream  with  yellow  haft),  Alta  Brown’s 
Cream  Frills  and  Jack  Goett’s  Mellite  (another  cream). 

May  19th  and  20th,  when  most  of  the  IBs  opened,  was  marked  by  tempera¬ 
tures  of  86  and  winds  of  25  to  30  miles  an  hour.  It  put  all  of  the  earlier 
Medians  very  much  to  the  test  and  some  bloomed  on  short  stalks  or  appeared 
to  lack  substance.  Nature  was  really  throwing  a  lot  at  them,  particularly  for 
first  year  bloom,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  I  reserved  judgment  until  another 
year. 

My  love  for  the  SDBs  is  well  established  and  of  long  standing.  I  can’t 
imagine  an  iris  garden  without  them,  both  for  use  in  a  strictly  iris  bed  and  in 
a  spring  planting  with  primroses,  forget-me-nots,  tulips,  phlox  divaricata, 
columbines  and  the  many  other  flowers  of  late  April  and  early  May. 

Among  the  newer  good  irises  in  this  class  I  would  put  the  British  SDB 
Lime  Grove  (Fothergill) ,  which  won  the  BIS  award  Souvenir  de  M.  Lemon 
in  ’62.  I  much  prefer  this  to  Scintilla  (at  least  as  the  latter  bloomed  for  me 
last  spring),  and  it’s  one  that  should  be  better  known  over  here.  Here  belong 
also  Alta  Brown’s  lovely  Sky  Baby  and  Bronze  Babe  (the  names  speak  for 
themselves),  Helen  Doriot’s  Nylon  Loveliness  (a  ruffled  warm  lemon),  Jack 
Goett’s  vivid  Arrangement  (two-toned  brown),  Shine  Boy,  the  Brizendine 
blue-black  that  was  much  admired  at  the  New  York  Median  Show  of  ’62, 
Zing  (also  Brizendine)  a  yellow  with  blue  beard,  and  Bob  Schreiner’s  Tonya 
with  lavender  standards  and  deep  orchid  falls. 

Most  of  these  were  new  to  my  garden,  but  some  mention  also  should  be 
made  of  last  year’s  favorites:  Little  Nanette,  Bob  Milner’s  charming  yellow 
and  white;  Ruth  Stephenson’s  lovely  Royal  Thumbprint  (reddish-purple)  and 
her  How  Now  (white  with  green  veining);  Bee  Warburton’s  Red  Dandy, 
her  Delicate  Air  (a  blend  of  pale  blue  and  lemon  with  greenish  spot  and 
blue  beard)  and  Elisa  Bee  (white  with  blue  spot);  and  Alta  Brown’s  white 
Angel’s  Love. 

Since  I  wanted  to  emphasize  the  IBs,  I  have  reversed  the  normal  chrono¬ 
logical  order  which  brings  the  MDBs  close  to  the  end  of  this  account.  Favor¬ 
ites  here  were  Alta  Brown’s  Bee  Wings,  her  excellent  dark  violet  Chris,  Drop 
O’Blue,  not  perfect,  but  worthy  of  mention  for  its  color,  Earl  Robert’s  varie- 
gata  Brownett,  and  the  truly  lovely  Blue  Frost  (Doriot). 

Median  gardens  are  comparatively  few  in  this  part  of  the  world  (we  hope 
for  more  in  the  near  future),  but  one  which  bears  watching  and  from  which 
we  expect  to  see  some  fine  introductions  in  the  next  few  years  is  that  of  Earl 
Rider  in  Easton.  The  quality  of  his  seedlings  is  already  very  high.  Among 
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them  I  might  mention  60-F-l,  a  deep  yellow  with  reddish-olive  spot  and  ex¬ 
cellent  form;  62-229,  a  fine  red;  63-825  and  63-532,  two  very  nice  blues;  and 
63-848  (cream  standards  with  rich  yellow  falls  bordered  in  cream).  All  are 
SDBs.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  some  of  them  will  have  names  and 
the  wider  distribution  they  deserve. 

The  Regional  Meeting 
of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Area 

Lloyd  Zurbrigg 

Ideal  weather  favored  the  Region  4  get-together.  The  iris  were  not  quite 
ready  in  most  of  the  gardens,  the  only  flaw  in  the  plans.  In  the  first  garden, 
that  of  Ivan  Richmond,  the  outstanding  iris  was  Cathedral  Bells,  one  that 
I  had  never  grown  that  well.  Glittering  Amber  was  getting  the  raves.  Other 
good  ones  here  were:  New  Snow,  La  Negraflor,  Dotted  Swiss,  Allegiance 
and  especially  Memphis  Lass. 

I  contest  that  it  is  necessary  to  report  poor  performances  of  varieties  if  we 
are  to  get  a  true  picture  of  their  all-around  ability.  Those  that  did  not  show 
off  as  well  in  this  garden  were  Rococo,  Full  Reward  and  Cayenne  Capers. 

The  second  garden  was  that  of  Mrs.  Rhodes.  The  outstanding  iris  here 
was  Ever  and  Ever,  a  very  lovely  flower  with  lace,  but  not  well  branched. 
Rubellite  was  a  very  deep  pink,  outstanding  for  color,  although  not  for  form. 
The  fluting  on  Touch  of  Elegance  was  outstanding.  Gay  Geisha,  wonder¬ 
ful  at  even  a  slight  distance,  has  a  noisy  haft  upon  close  inspection;  it  is 
one  of  the  few  sharp  bicolors  in  the  tangerine-bearded  family.  Radiant  Gem 
was  a  very  ruffled  apricot  pink.  Winter  Olympics  and  Fluted  Haven  were 
outdoing  one  another  with  lovely  ruffling.  Other  good  performances  were 
registered  by  Licorice  Stick,  Frost  and  Flame,  Piety,  High  Above  and 
Pin-Up  Girl.  The  following  irises  were  disappointing  here:  Lime  Ripples, 
Pink  Fancy,  Congeniality,  Granada  Gold,  Indiglow.  The  latter  was  grow¬ 
ing  well,  but  I  had  been  predisposed  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the  catalogue 
picture. 

The  third  garden  was  that  of  the  Fowlers.  They  seemed  to  have  specialized 
in  the  iris  introductions  of  Chet  Tompkins.  Stampede,  a  very  smooth,  deep 
brown-red  blend  caught  my  eye  because  of  the  self-colored  haft  and  beard. 
Roulette  and  Crown  Point  were  showy  plicatas.  Treasure  Trail,  a  bril¬ 
liant  orangy-tan,  had  opened  only  one  bloom.  Lute  Song  was  a  luscious 
smooth,  peachy  pink,  almost  good  enough  to  eat!  Apple  Cider  is  an  old 
smoky  rose,  quite  a  novel  color. 

This  garden  was  noteworthy  for  the  clumps  of  iris  tectorum,  and  even  one 
clump  of  tectorum  alba.  These  were  especially  effective  in  the  Japanese 
garden.  The  hybrid  Pal-Tec  was  also  well  displayed.  Tails  showing  well  were 
limited  to  the  earliest  varieties:  Desert  Song,  Happy  Birthday,  Dreamy, 
Blue  Crest,  Real  Gold  and  Violet  Harmony. 

Dr.  Zurbrigg  is  a  native  of  Ontario  and  has  served  as  RVP  for  Region  16 
(Canada).  He  is  on  the  faculty  of  Radford  College,  Radford,  Virginia.  He 
is  an  iris  breeder  and  has  introduced  some  of  his  originations. 
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The  first  garden  in  the  afternoon  was  that  of  Connie  Labash.  It  was  kept 
on  the  tour  in  spite  of  the  irises  being  unopened  for  the  visitors  to  view  the 
wonderful  rhododendrons  and  azaleas.  Of  the  former,  Sappho,  a  white  with 
dark  purple  dots,  was  exquisite.  Lady  Derby  had  the  largest  flowers,  and  its 
eolor  was  pleasingly  pink.  I  also  noted  Vulcan  as  a  bright  red.  Of  the 
azaleas,  Calendureum  Mollis  was  a  vivid  shrimp  and  Palestrini,  a  pure 
white,  was  quite  the  most  outstanding  of  all  for  volume  of  bloom.  With  no 
previous  experience  in  these  flowers,  the  reviewer  stands  to  be  corrected. 
The  notes  were  taken,  however,  with  some  care. 

The  Acorn  Hill  Iris  Gardens  of  Dr.  Donald  Mitchell  were  in  full  bloom, 
fortunately,  making  up  for  the  lateness  of  the  season  in  so  many  of  the  others. 
The  fifth  garden  of  the  day  is  seldom  as  well  observed  as  the  first  two  or 
three,  but  I  shall  do  my  best.  The  outstanding  iris  here  was  Real  Delight. 
The  standards  and  hafts  of  this  variety  were  pinky-amber  with  the  balance 
of  the  falls  being  cream.  There  were  many  onco-breds  in  this  garden,  seem¬ 
ing  to  grow  very  well.  Tatai  Pasha,  Volunteer  Fireman,  Kalifa  Baltis 
and  Coronation  Tapestry  were  favorably  noted.  There  was  also  a  fine 
display  of  the  horned,  spooned  and  flounced  irises.  I  predict  that  Spoon  of 
Gold  will  sell  many  fanciers  on  these  novelties,  most  of  which  are  still  lacking 
in  refinement. 

Of  the  regular  tails,  Chances  Are  showed  itself  to  be  a  fine  apricot.  Dot 
and  Dash  was  really  fine  here.  Indiglow  redeemed  itself  to  me  by  a  won¬ 
derful  display  of  branching.  Grey  Lace  ought  to  be  renamed  by  Tell,  for 
it  is  quite  the  most  heavily  laced  and  ruffled  but  not  grey.  Fona,  another 
Muhlestein  iris  was  a  nice  pink  with  the  sweetest  beard  an  iris  could  have. 
Yes,  sweet!  The  unusual  form  and  color  saturation  of  Gordon  Plough’s 
Edenite  marked  it  out  everywhere.  Also  in  red-black  I  noted  Blackness. 
This  color  range  appeals  to  me  more  than  the  violet-blacks,  though  not 
everyone  shares  this  preference. 

Soaring  Kite  proved  to  be  a  fine  cream,  while  Cream  Crest  was  a  sweet 
white  with  lemon  at  the  haft.  Both  are  very  desirable.  The  few  that  dis¬ 
appointed  here  were:  Siva-Siva,  Cayenne  Capers,  Wood  Pigeon  and  Deep 
Space  which  seemed  less  blue  and  more  violet  here. 

In  the  final  tour  garden,  that  of  Mrs.  Le  Mar,  Orange  Parade  had  no 
difficulty  registering  as  queen  of  the  show,  even  though  only  one  bloom  was 
open.  The  irises,  thickly  planted,  were  in  full  bloom  with  roses  for  competi¬ 
tion.  The  Dykes  Medal  collection  showed  off  well,  and  particularly  Great 
Lakes  and  Missouri.  Other  good  ones  here  were  New  Snow,  Dreamcastle 
and  Dotted  Swiss. 

This  writer’s  greatest  regret  was  in  being  unable  to  view  the  gardens  in  his 
own  Blue  Ridge  Chapter.  A  hurried  visit  on  the  return  from  the  Regional 
meeting  was  all  that  time  permitted.  Several  of  Frances  Brown’s  seedlings 
were  outstanding.  My  favorite  was  61-56-A,  a  violet  on  white  plicata  that 
scored  excellent  on  form,  color,  substance  and  branching.  The  color  was 
deeply  applied.  Its  only  possible  weakness  as  I  saw  it  was  lack  of  height,  but 
it  is  not  a  border  iris.  61-56-B,  taller  and  lighter,  had  equally  good  branch¬ 
ing,  but  I  still  prefer  the  first.  61-14  is  a  very  wide  raspberry-pink  with  white 
haft  and  yellow,  not  tangerine,  beard.  The  upturned  edge  of  the  falls  give 
it  excellent  form.  61-62-C,  from  Mary  Randall  and  Cashmere,  was  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  parents,  which  is  praise  indeed.  60-209  is  a  taller,  better- 
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branched,  softer  Palomino,  with  better  form.  61-122  was  another  outstand¬ 
ing  raspberry-pink  with  a  cream  patch  and  heavy  tangerine  beard,  well- 
branched,  (Mary  Randall  Fashion  Show).  Amoenas  from  Paul  Cook’s  lines 
were  amply  evident  as  well.  The  best  of  these  that  I  saw  was  60-212A, 
a  big  wide  one  with  circular  purple  falls  and  creamy  standards,  out  of 
Melodrama,  as  I  recall.  The  Roanoke  members  tell  me  I  missed  the  best  in 
this  department.  Frances  uses  the  latest  and  best  as  parents  and  her  patch 
shows  the  quality  one  would  expect.  My  great  regret  is  to  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  having  time  for  the  other  fine  gardens  in  Roanoke,  and  from 
seeing  this  seedling  patch  a  second  time.  Of  the  named  varieties  in  Frances’ 
garden  the  following  were  outstanding:  Dark  Fury,  Claudia  Rene, 
Demetria,  Top  of  the  World,  Pink  Ripples,  Rright  Cloud,  Deep  Space, 
Christmas  Angel,  Wild  Ginger,  Fifth  Avenue,  Buttercup  Bower,  and 
Golden  Years.  The  coloring  of  Claudia  Rene  was  outstanding. 

In  this  writer’s  home  garden  Miss  Indiana  was  the  highest  rating,  but 
Pipes  of  Pan  and  its  parent  Gypsy  Lullaby  were  right  at  the  top  of  my 
favor.  Pacific  Panorama  turned  in  an  excellent  display,  tho’  it  is  not  quite 
as  blue  as  I  had  hoped.  Allegiance  can  hardly  be  beaten  in  dark  blue. 
Emerald  Fountain  is  a  fine  new  novelty,  better  in  some  lights  than  others. 

Jnlpri,  the  garden  of  Jeanne  and  Nelson  Price  in  Blacksburg,  had  wonder¬ 
ful  quality  to  the  blooms.  Here  Tegren  Sea  was  outstandingly  beautiful, 
white  with  some  green  veining  and  superb  form.  The  writer’s  Princess  Anne 
was  favored  among  the  yellows.  Certain  well-known  iris  like  Violet  Har¬ 
mony  and  Frost  and  Flame  had  never  shown  so  beautifully,  and  Jeanne 
gives  the  credit  to  the  Seaborn  seaweed  fertilizer  that  she  uses.  The  writer 
vouches  for  excellent  results  on  first-year  plants  due  to  its  use.  Paper  Doll 
showed  to  great  advantage  as  did  Garden  Gold. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  banner  year  for  iris  all  up  and  down  the  East, 
and  certainly  in  Region  Four. 


1964  Iris  as  We  Saw  Them 

Ralph  and  Helen  Lewis 

For  this  particular  section  of  North  Carolina  the  Iris  bloom  season  was  good 
but  very  short.  Our  normal  six  weeks  of  bloom  were  compressed  into  little 
more  than  three.  Frost  damage  was  extensive  though  spotty.  Due  to  these 
circumstances,  the  lack  of  time  and  lack  of  bloom  on  many  new  plants,  cover¬ 
age  was  less  than  we  hoped.  These  comments  are  based  on  visits  to  the 
Wilson,  Flintom,  Jones  and  Cannon  gardens,  as  well  as  our  own,  here  in 
Durham,  N.C.;  the  Powell  garden  in  Princeton;  the  C.  C.  O’Brien,  Paquet, 
Johnston,  and  Parham  gardens  in  the  Greensboro-High  Point  section;  the 
Nifong  garden  near  Winston-Salem;  the  Witherspoon,  Gatling  and  Dughi 
gardens  in  Raleigh;  and  the  Fowler,  Mitchell,  LaMarr,  Rhodes  and  LaBash 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  member  of  the  Engineering  Facility  at  Duke  University, 
an  AlS-accredited  judge,  and  past  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Iris 
Society.  Mrs.  Lewis  has  a  master  s  degree  in  botany,  and  is  an  ardent  color 
photographer.  Their  home  is  in  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
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gardens  on  the  tour  for  the  Region  IV  meeting  at  Silver  Springs,  Md.  Two 
accidents  less  than  two  weeks  apart  prevented  further  iris  explorations,  though 
we  did  see  some  nice  blooms  in  the  New  Brunswick  and  Maine  gardens  in 
late  June. 

There  were  not  too  many  notable  new  seedlings  this  year;  however,  Dubes- 
Young  57-15-1  was  a  fine,  tall,  extremely  floriferous  light  blue,  beautifully 
formed,  excellently  substanced  and  a  strong  grower.  It  was  particularly 
notable  for  the  red  crest  on  its  beard.  This  accent  was  most  striking  and 
caused  a  lot  of  favorable  comment  in  our  garden. 

Tompkins  60-220.  This  light  blue  sister  to  Silver  Song  is  an  exceptional 
iris.  Flowers  are  well  formed,  excellently  arranged  on  the  stalks  and  firmly 
substanced.  Floriferous  and  a  good  grower,  this  is  an  excellent  iris. 

Naomi  O  Brien  19-60- A.  A  splendid  white.  There  are  so  many  good  whites 
that  a  new  seedling  really  needs  to  be  superior  to  stand  out  in  this  color 
class.  In  our  opinion  this  one  did  just  that. 

Wm.  Carter  63-4-G.  An  exquisitely  formed,  very  blue  border  iris  that 
deserves  its  nick  name  of  “Little  Allegiance.”  Excellent.  Loleta  Powell  had 
several  blooming  for  the  first  time,  and  we  had  one  from  an  Allegiance  cross 
that  we  want  to  see  again  next  year. 

We  will  list  the  named  varieties  by  color  groups  as  usual. 

WHITES 

Winter  Olympics  (Brown  ’63)  (cross  not  available).  We  saw  this  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  and  were  deeply  impressed.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  beautifully  formed,  and  of  a  pure  white  color.  Stems  were  tall  and 
branching  was  excellent.  An  exciting  iris. 

Fluted  Haven  (Reynolds  ’58)  (Snow  Flury  x  Cloud  Castle).  In  our 
opinion  here  is  as  fine  a  white  iris  as  any  grown  today.  Its  form  approaches 
perfection;  substance  is  unusually  heavy,  and  it  is  very  heavily  ruffled.  Branch¬ 
ing,  dependability  and  performance  are  well  above  average. 

Winter  Song  (Dubes-Young  ’61)  (Snow  Flury  x  Gudrun)  X  (Great  Lakes 
x  Arctic  Splendor).  A  flower  of  unusually  beautiful  form  and  very  clear  color. 
In  appearance  fragile,  it  is  actually  unusually  resistant  to  unfavorable  weather 
conditions.  A  sib.  to  Rejoice. 

Wedgewood  Haven  (Reynolds  ’59)  (Sky  Ranger  x  Great  Lakes)  X  (Blue 
Throat).  An  excellent  ruffled  blue  white,  nicely  formed  and  very  well  sub¬ 
stanced  flowers  are  well  spaced  on  tall  and  widely  branching  stems.  It  has 
a  blue  beard.  We  have  found  this  to  be  very  floriferous  and  an  excellent 
all  around  performer. 

Other  good  whites  were  Swan  Ballet,  Rejoice,  Curled  Cloud,  Snow 
Goddess,  Piety,  Ruby  Lips,  and  Brilliant  Star. 

BLUES 

Cross  Country  (Knocke  ’63)  (Harbor  Blue  X  Cliffs  of  Dover)  An 
unusually  large  blossom  of  a  clear  brilliant  light  blue  that  is  nicely  ruffled 
and  excellently  formed.  The  standards  are  tight  and  the  broad  falls  are 
pleasingly  flaring.  The  flowers  are  long  lasting  and  unusually  resistant  to 
unfavorable  weather  conditions.  Excellent  both  here  in  North  Carolina  and 
in  northwestern  Iowa. 

Just  Heaven  (C.  James  ’63)  (Cliffs  of  Dover  X  Chivalry)  The  South 
African  visitor  traveled  a  long  way  and  we  are  certainly  glad  it  is  here.  An 


excellently  formed  flower  whose  tight  standards  are  pale  blue  in  contrast 
with  the  broad  blue  white  falls.  Branching,  substance  and  garden  per¬ 
formance  seem  to  be  excellent. 

Heavenly  Days  (Wickersham  ’63)  (Cross  not  known)  A  very  pure 
medium  light  blue  flower  whose  form  and  substance  would  seem  to  be 
all  that  could  be  asked. 

Pacific  Thunder  (Knopf  ’60)  ((Pierre  Menard  x  Chivalry)  X  (Danube 
Wave) )  With  this  parentage  the  odds  are  certainly  in  favor  of  an  exceptionally 
fine  dark  blue,  and  this  iris,  described  as  “navy  blue”  surely  lives  up  to 
expectations.  The  flowers  are  good  sized  and  finely  formed,  with  tight 
standards  and  ruffled  flaring  falls.  A  real  good  one. 

Allegiance  (P.  Cook  ’58)  (Dark  Boatman)  X  ((Distance  x  Blue  sdlg.) 
x  (Pierre  Menard) )  The  bluest  of  all  the  deep  blue  iris  and  one  of  Pan] 
Cook’s  finest  achievements,  this  is  truly  a  superb  iris,  and  in  our  opinion 
deserving  of  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  given  it.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  our  iris  garden  without  it. 

Royal  Ruffles  (Purviance  ’63)  (Black  Forest  X  Chivalry)  A  grand 
dark  blue  that  is  remarkably  free  from  violet  tones.  We  have  seen  this 
flower  described  as  “royal  blue”  and  as  “a  marine  blue  self.”  It  is  truly 
a  self  even  to  the  beard,  and  form  and  substance  are  excellent.  It  is  reported 
to  have  an  unusually  long  period  of  bloom. 

Blue  Baron  (Schreiner  ’62)  (Helen  McGregor  x  Fay  Sdlg.)  X  ((Jane 
Phillips  x  Sdlg.)  x  (Cloud  Castle  x  Narain))  A  big  deep  blue  violet  flower 
that  is  excellently  formed,  flaring,  and  pleasingly  ruffled.  Stalks  are  sturdy 
and  branching  is  good,  and  garden  performance  is  above  average.  It  is  not  as 
true  a  blue  as  we  had  hoped  it  would  be,  but  it  is  a  most  exciting  new  iris. 

Deep  Space  (Tompkins  ’61)  (((  Consolation  x  Columbia)  x  (Down  beat 
x  Mountain  Music))  X  (Dark  Boatman)))  This  is  another  exceptionally 
blue  iris  in  the  dark  color  class.  It  does  not  appear  as  deep  in  color  as 
Allegiance,  which  is  probably  due  in  part  to  its  silky  texture  as  contrasted 
to  the  velvety  texture  of  Allegiance.  Fine  in  every  way  and  an  excellent 
garden  performer.  We  have  also  found  this  to  be  excellent  for  our  breeding. 

Blue  Rejoice  (Dubes-Young  ’62)  (Snow  Flury  x  Azure  Skies)  X 
(Soo-Preme  Soo)  A  fine  big  medium  blue  with  exceptional  flare  and  lots  of 
substance,  it  grows  tall  and  strong  and  branches  nicely.  Performance  was  as 
excellent  in  our  garden  as  in  its  S.  Sioux  City  home. 

Carolina  Royal  (L.  Powell  ’62)  (Midnight  Blue  X  Blue  Violet)  A 
Region  IV  introduction  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  a  most  excellent  dark 
blue  iris  that  we  have  followed  from  its  seedling  days.  Color,  branching  and 
performance  are  exceptionally  good  and  it  takes  our  hot  sun  and  wind  and 
driving  rain  as  well  as  any  iris  in  the  garden.  A  good  parent  and  one  that 
offers  different  blood  lines  for  dark  blues. 

Timmie  Too  (M.  Wolff  ’62)  (Perfect  Love  X  Black  Forest)  A  fine  blue 
violet  median  iris.  The  flower  has  excellent  form,  is  a  good  doer,  and  very 
attractive.  One  of  the  nice  ones  in  this  class. 

Other  excellent  blues  were  Pierre  Menard,  Chivalry,  Royal  Canadian, 
Flagship,  Indiglow,  Tyrolean  Blue,  Concord  River,  Blue  Haven,  Jan 
Hess,  Van  Cliburn,  Sierra  Skies,  Wonderful  Sky,  and  Dark  Springtime. 

BLACKS,  DEEP  VIOLETS  O  PURPLES 

Rumbling  Thunder  (Tompkins ’62)  (Blue  Sapphire)  x  Downbeat)  X  (Real 
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Glory)  A  most  excellent  dark  blue  violet,  deep  in  color  but  definitely  on  the 
blue  side.  The  stems  are  strong  and  well  branched  and  the  very  firmly 
substanced  flowers  are  excellently  formed  with  style  and  flair. 

Black  Charm  (L.  Hooker  ’62)  ((Pierre  Menard  x  Sdlg.)  x  (Ebony 
Queen))  X  (Sib.  to  Total  Eclipse)  Tell  lists  this  as  a  deep  rich  royal  purple, 
but  we  consider  it  as  a  superb  black.  Form,  substance  and  branching  are 
above  reproach.  We  ordered  this  one  on  sight;  obviously,  we  liked  it. 

Tar  Heel  (L.  Powell  ’64)  (Black  Taffeta  X  Top  Hat)  Definitely  the  best 
of  Lolita’s  fine  dark  seedlings.  The  finely  formed  dark  blue  flowers  have 
tight  standards  and  flaring  very  velvety  falls.  Stems  and  branching  are  most 
satisfactory  and  it  is  a  heavy  bloomer  and  an  exceptionally  good  performer. 

Jersey  Beauty  (Schortman  ’60)  ( (Pride  of  Syracuse)  X  (Sable  x  Chivalry) ) 
A  very  large  and  very  brilliant  red  violet  self  with  a  yellow  beard,  this 
flower  has  tight  standards  and  broad  flaring  falls.  It  is  tall,  showy,  and  an 
excellent  performer  that  stands  up  well  in  unfavorable  weather. 

Purple  Haven  (Reynolds  ’57)  (Vatican  Purple  x  Sdlg.)  The  smoothly 
finished  flaring  purple  flowers  are  large,  excellently  formed  and  beautifully 
ruffled.  Performance,  quantity  of  bloom,  stalks  and  branching  are  all  that 
one  could  expect. 

Other  excellent  performers  were  Black  Swan,  Dark  Fury,  Dark  Splendor, 
Deep  Black,  Polka  Time,  Licorice  Stick,  Blackness,  Sable  Night,  Black 
Taffeta,  Black  Hills  and  Edenite. 

REDS 

Carolina  Ruby  (L.  Powell  ’64)  (Cross  not  given)  A  fine  new  deep  red. 
The  flower  is  excellently  formed  with  tight  standards  and  semi-flaring  falls 
with  clean  hafts.  Stalks,  branching  and  performance  are  excellent  and  it  has 
an  unusually  long  bloom  season.  It  stands  comparison  with  the  best  of  the 
current  reds  and  is  unusually  resistant  to  hot  sun,  rain,  and  wind. 

Red  Slippers  (Dubes-Young  ’61)  (Garden  Glory  X  Ebony  Echo)  A  very 
true,  very  deep  red  from  the  rose  side.  Flowers  are  excellently  formed  and 
substanced  and  the  hafts  are  unusually  clean.  We  have  seen  it  doing  well  in 
many  different  locations. 

Donnybrook  (Tompkins  ’61)  (Hyblaze  X  Defiance)  This  is  a  very  bright 
red,  well  formed,  resistant  to  adverse  conditions,  and  nicely  branched.  A  red 
that  performs  well  in  this  section. 

General  Mark  W.  Clark  (Watkins  ’61)  (Sable  Night  X  Garnet  Royal) 
A  tall,  very  deep  red  whose  large  flowers  have  tight  standards  and  very 
flaring  falls.  We  like  it  a  lot. 

Son  of  Satan  (Wickersham  ’63)  (Cross  not  available)  A  very  dark  red 
or  plum  colored  flower  that  is  certainly  different.  We  find  its  depth  and 
richness  of  color  very  appealing. 

War  Bonnet  (Tompkins  ’61)  (Glittering  Gold  x  Southwestern)  X  (Briga- 
doon)  A  tall  red  blend  with  tight  domed  standards  and  broad  semi-flaring 
falls  with  a  blue  touch  at  the  beard.  It  performed  very  well  for  us  and  is 
one  that  we  truly  like. 

Other  fine  reds  were  Rampage,  Captain  Gallant,  High  Barbaree,  Ruby 
Mine,  Jungle  Fires,  and  Tomeco. 

PINKS 

Carolina  Peach  (L.  Powell  ’64)  (Midwest  Gem)  X  (Ballerina  ?)  A  very 
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fine,  much  crimped  and  ruffled  light  peachy  pink  iris.  In  appearance  it  seems 
too  delicate  to  touch,  but  will  stand  wind,  rain  or  hot  sun  with  any  iris  in  the 
garden.  It  is  exceptionally  floriferous,  a  grand  performer  and  a  good  parent. 
We  have  followed  this  iris  from  its  first  bloom  to  introduction. 

Judy  Marsonette  (Hall  ’62)  (From  Hall  Pink  Sdlgs.)  One  of  the  deepest 
of  the  Hall  pinks  and  we  think  one  of  the  truest  as  to  color.  Tailored  flowers 
of  excellent  form  and  extra  fine  substance  are  nicely  placed  on  strong  stems. 

Bon  Bon  Haven  (Reynolds  ’61)  (Opera  Pink  X  Rosedale)  A  flaring, 
graceful  baby-ribbon  pink.  Standards  stay  closed  and  falls  flare  nicely. 
Branching  is  excellent.  It  takes  sun  and  hot  weather  very  well  here. 

Fancy  Frosting  (Tompkins  ’63)  (Pink  Fulfillment)  X  (Memories  x  Cameo 
Coral)  A  pale  “powder  pink”  with  a  much  deeper  beard  in  the  same  tone  gives 
this  well  formed  and  nicely  substanced  flower  unusual  vividness.  The 
standards  are  tight,  the  falls  broad  and  flaring,  branching  and  performance 
are  excellent. 

Point  Lace  (Gibson  ’60)  (Ballerina  X  Happy  Birthday)  Actually  a 
cream  tinged  with  pink,  the  brilliant  tangerine  beard  gives  a  definite  pink 
effect.  We  think  it  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  charming  of  all  pink  irises. 

One  Desire  (Shoop  ’60)  (La  Pariesenne  X  June  Meredith)  A  superb 
deep  true  pink,  neither  lavender  nor  flesh  toned,  with  an  almost  self  beard. 
Large,  exquisitely  formed  flowers  of  excellent  substance  are  well  placed  on 
strong  widely  branched  stems. 

Some  other  excellent  pinks  seen  this  season  were  Fairy  Fable,  Apple 
Blossom  Time,  Apple  Valley,  Esther  Fay,  Fair  Luzon,  Court  Ballet, 
Pink  Clover,  Hermosa  Haven,  L’Lita,  Changing  World,  Ethereal  Pink, 
Crinkled  Lilac,  and  Sugar  Babe. 

ROSE,  ORCHID  &  VIOLET 

Marie  Phillips  (Tell  ’63)  (Graceline  X  Mary  Lynn)  Exquisite  on  a  first 
year  plant,  this  was  certainly  one  of  Tell’s  best.  The  superb  flower  of  Wisteria 
violet  is  a  complete  self  and,  in  spite  of  its  delicacy  of  form,  has  superior 
texture  and  resistance  to  weather.  Here  is  an  iris  that  should  be  really 
popular. 

Shadow  Waltz  (Tompkins  ’63)  (Berta  B  x  Cliffs  of  Dover)  X  (Spring 
Festival)  For  the  second  year  in  a  row  this  exquisite  flower  attracted  great 
attention  in  our  garden.  A  large,  graceful,  swirling  flower  of  a  subdued 
orchid  color  with  a  silvery  overtone  and  an  orchid  beard.  The  stalks  are 
tall  and  strong,  branching  is  excellent,  substance  all  that  could  be  asked. 
This  iris  is  a  good  performer. 

Desert  Thistle  (Hall  ’61)  (Sdlg.  43-25  X  Palomino)  A  large  orchid 
to  violet  flower  with  a  bluish  blaze  at  the  tip  of  the  reddish  beard  is  an 
attention  getter.  A  big,  well  formed  and  substanced  blossom  that  stands  up 
surprisingly  well. 

Twilight  Zone  (Tompkins  ’63)  (Mountain  Music)  X  (Down  Beat  x  Al 
Borak)  A  smooth,  pastelled  blue  violet  flower  that  is  a  complete  self.  Form  is 
excellent,  substance  is  exceptional,  and  the  branching  is  fine.  It  gives  a  note 
of  distance,  reminding  one  of  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the  horizon  at  twilight. 

Other  excellent  performers  in  the  same  class  were  Violet  Haven,  Violet 
Rhythm,  Crinkled  Lilac,  Royal  Regalia,  Violet  Mink,  Violet  Leather, 
Yum  Yum,  and  Cashmere. 
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YELLOW,  GOLD  &  ORANGE,  YELLOW  &  WHITE,  AND  CREAM 

Top  Dollar  (Tompkins  ’61)  (Allaglow  X  Fusilier)  A  big,  beautifully 
formed  flower  that  is  a  deep  golden,  or  even  old  gold  color.  It  has  great 
resistance  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  its  strong  stalks  are  well 
branched. 

Orange  Parade  (Hamblin  ’61)  ((P.  Tower  x  Radiation)  X  (Radiation  x 
Pink  Formal))  X  (Glowing  Amber  sib.)  A  big  orange  flower  of  unusual  size, 
fine  form  and  excellent  substance.  This  is  an  unusually  strong  grower  and 
blooms  very  heavily.  A  brilliant  iris. 

Ruttercup  Rower  (Tompkins  ’61)  (Bright  Sight  X  Butterhorn)  A  creamy 
lemon  yellow  flower  of  excellent  form  and  sound  substance.  A  superb  iris 
in  the  lighter  yellow  range  that  is  so  much  needed.  Good  light  yellows  seem 
to  have  been  neglected  in  the  rush  for  new  deep  golds.  Excellent  in  every  way. 

Adorn  (C.  Smith  ’59)  (Leading  Lady  X  Lindora)  A  big  beautiful  yellow 
and  white  iris  that  is  a  superb  performer  as  well  as  an  exquisite  flower.  This 
should  be  better  known. 

Belle  Haven  (Reynolds  ’61)  (Radiation  x  Schreiner  Sdlg.)  X  (Foxfire  x 
Chantilly)  A  delightful  medium  yellow  self  with  darker  yellow  beard.  Stand¬ 
ards  are  tight,  falls  flare,  and  the  substance  of  the  flowers  is  excellent. 

Soaring  Kite  (Nelson  ’58)  (Party  Dress  X  Snosheen)  While  not  new, 
this  superbly  formed  and  substanced  cream  is  still  the  peer  of  any  iris  in  its 
color  class. 

Cream  Crest  (Tell  ’59)  (Sib.  to  Utah  Cream  x  Yellow  Tower)  X  (Sib.  to 
Utah  Cream  x  Spring  Sunshine)  A  big,  excellently  formed  creamy  flower 
with  tight  standards  and  broad,  flaring  falls. 

Other  nice  iris  in  this  color  group  were  Mellolite,  Gold  Formal,  Golden 
Stair,  Golden  Cascade,  Golden  Gene,  Golden  Years,  Gold  Sovereign, 
Terry’s  Choice  (Seedling),  Golden  Delight,  Sun  Haven,  Ivory  Work,  and 
Princess  Anne. 

PLICAT  AS 

Rirbon  Round  (Tompkins  ’63)  (Crown  Point  X  Caroline  Jane)  A  beauti¬ 
fully  formed  flower  with  very  clean,  very  blue  pattern  around  the  domed 
standards  and  the  broad  round  flaring  falls,  nicely  ruffled,  well  substanced, 
and  we  found  it  a  better  than  average  increaser  in  our  own  beds. 

Wild  Ginger  (Gibson  ’62)  (Tahola  X  Floradora  Flounce)  A  cream  and 
ginger  brown  plicata.  The  tight  standards  are  globular  in  form  and  the 
nicely  flaring  falls  are  noticeably  broad.  This  is  definitely  brown  and  cream, 
not  red  and  cream.  Excellent. 

Blue  Tattoo  (Tompkins  ’63)  ((Blue  Shimmer  x  Tiffany)  x  DeForest 
(Sdlg.))  X  (Dotted  Swiss  x  Azurite)  A  very  large  flower,  well  formed,  with 
deep  blue  markings  on  a  pure  white  ground.  Substance  is  exceptionally 
good  and  the  flowers  stand  up  well  under  rain,  sun  and  wind.  Stalks  are 
strong  and  branching  good.  For  us  it  has  been  vigorous  and  a  good  increaser. 

Siva  Siva  (Gibson  ’62)  (My  Honeycomb  X  Sdlg.)  A  large,  well  formed 
flower  whose  globular  standards  are  of  a  sand  color  with  brown  markings 
and  broad  flaring  falls  of  white  bordered  mahogany  brown. 

Dot  and  Dash  (Hall  ’60)  (Hall  Seedlings)  The  nearest  to  a  black  and 
white  plicata  we  have  seen  to  date.  Form  and  substance  are  excellent  and 
the  deep,  deep  violet  markings  on  a  white  ground  give  a  striking  effect. 
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Convention  Chairman,  Ed  Varnum,  Judge  Guy  Rogers 

chats  with  Keith  Keppel,  Stockton,  Relaxes  in  the  Jugle  garden 

Calif.,  in  the  Varnum  garden. 


Easter  Parade  (Dubes-Young  ’62)  (Masked  Ball  X  Los  Angeles)  A  large 
and  vivid  violet  and  white  plicata.  Background  is  clear  white  and  the  pattern 
is  confined  to  the  border  of  the  broad  semi-flaring  falls.  For  us  it  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  performer. 

Some  other  nice  plicatas  were  Tahola,  Henna  Stitches,  Full  Circle, 
Full  Voltage,  Rimfire,  Paper  Doll  and  Chinquapin. 

VARIEGATAS,  RLENDS,  RICOLORS,  and  OTHERS 

Miss  Indiana  (P.  Cook  ’61)  (Amoena  Sdlg.  X  Whole  Cloth)  This  is  our 
personal  favorite  of  all  the  Whole  Cloth  types.  The  standards  are  blue  white, 
the  flaring  falls  are  a  much  darker  blue  than  Whole  Cloth.  In  all  respects 
this  is  an  outstanding  iris. 

Nashborough  (J.  Wills  ’57)  (Involved  parentage)  A  brilliant  gold  and 
red  variegata.  The  flowers  have  excellent  form  and  fine  substance.  Very 
floriferous  and  an  excellent  performer. 

Tollgate  (P.  Cook  ’59)  (Black  Forest  sdlg.)  X  (Blue  Sdlg.  x  (Progenitor 
x  Shining  Waters)  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  Cook  iris.  Blue  white 
standards  and  royal  purple  falls.  Unique. 

Top  of  the  World  (Allbright  ’61)  (Blue  Sapphire  X  Blue  Light)  A  nice 
light  blue  bicolor,  with  standards  definitely  darker  than  the  falls. 

Technique  (Knopf  ’62)  (Mission  Trails  X  Golden  Garland)  The  flower 
is  huge,  old  gold  standards  and  semi-flaring  cinnamon  red  falls.  It  had 
fine  substance  for  so  very  large  a  flower. 

Holy  Smoke  (E.  Smith  ’58)  (Jane  Phillips  X  Thotmes  III)  A  big,  well 
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mauve,  and  gold.  A  modem 


formed  smoky  blend  of  gray,  chartreuse, 

Grand  Canyon. 

Prettyfield  (P.  Cook  ’61)  (Progenitor  breeding)  A  finely  shaped  flower 
with  white  standards  and  broad,  flaring  falls  arched  high.  Excellent  branch¬ 
ing  and  substance  and  an  excellent  performer. 

A  few  other  good  ones  were  Whole  Cloth,  Fire  Chief,  Sultan’s  Music, 
Pinnacle,  Melodrama,  Kiss  Me  Kate,  Emma  Cook,  Bright  Cloud,  and 
Prince  Charles. 


Varietal  Reports  from  Region  8 

Nadine  Yunker 

Some  the  outstanding  iris  seen  at  the  Chicago  convention. 

Alice  Blue  Gown:  A  lovely  medium  blue  with  domed  standards,  semi- 
flaring  falls  and  ruffles  everywhere  you  want  them.  Full  white  beard.  Flori- 
ferous.  Branching  and  plant  very  good. 

Arctic  Skies:  Pale  blue,  domed  standards.  Wide  ruffled  white  falls. 

Blended  Lace:  Very,  very  lacy  standards  and  falls.  A  blend  of  orchid  and 
pale  lemon.  Wide  hafts,  large  blossoms.  Full  yellow  beard. 

Bon  Vivant:  Pale  old  gold  standards.  Wide  halted,  blue  lavender  falls  with 
delicate  brown  edge.  Yellow  tipped  blue  beard.  Good  plant. 

Cool  Flame:  Large,  flaring,  ruffled  white-white.  Tangerine  beard.  Three 
branches  and  terminal  has  many  buds. 

Cross  Country:  Pale  clean  light  blue.  Very  wide  hafts.  Fine  substance. 
Lovely. 

High  Above:  Pale  blue  standards  deepending  at  base.  White  ruffled  falls. 
Makes  a  lovely  clump. 

Jealousy:  Pale  creamy  yellow  domed  standards.  Flaring  falls  with  slight 
blue  influence.  Self  beard. 

Prairie  Blaze:  Domed  standards.  Flaring  falls.  Ruffled  deep  apricot. 
Tangerine  beard. 

Ruffled  Heiress:  Large,  very  ruffled  opalescent  white.  Yellow  hafts. 
Honored  as  QUEEN  OF  THE  SHOW  at  Chicago  this  year. 

Sunshine  Yellow:  Deep  buttercup  yellow.  Deeper  beard.  Flowers  ruf¬ 
fled  and  flared.  Very  bright. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  single  out  such  a  few  irises  for  varietal  comment.  Many 
more  deserved  mention  as  they  were  equally  fine. 

Arthur  Blodgett 

Ultrapoise:  Deep  yellow  self;  ruffled,  tall  and  well  branched. 

Java  Dove:  White  standards  with  cream  pink  falls.  Very  smooth  clean 
colors;  no  venation. 

Prince  Indigo:  Outstanding  in  two  gardens.  Very  deep  blue  or  blue-purple. 

Lime  Joy:  Lime  yellow.  Very  floriferous;  also  ruffled. 

Prairie  Blaze:  Orange  apricot.  Very  bright,  with  intense  color  saturation. 

Skywatch:  Lavender  self  with  white  beard.  Ideal  form. 

White  Pride:  A  white-white  with  ruffles. 

Yellow  Canary:  Very  clean  clear  yellow  with  white  spot  in  center  of  falls. 

Flaming  Heart:  Deep  pink  blend. 

Alice  Blue  Gown:  Light  blue. 

Parenthetically,  everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  the  Region  8  Judging  School. 
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Robert  M.  Reinhardt 

Early  in  May,  while  visiting  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  I  saw  many  fine 
Arils  and  Arilbreds,  and  liked  Judean  Charmer,  Bali  Aga,  Iris  Korolkowl, 
Night  Moth,  Chenik  Aga,  Kalifa  Kabul,  Kalifa  Gulnare,  Imam  Ahmid, 
Mohr  Lemonade,  Persian  Pansy  and  Sirona. 

Arctic  Skies:  Beautiful  reverse  amoena  type;  light  blue  standards  and 
blue-white  falls. 

Rippling  Waters:  Performed  well  wherever  seen;  one  of  the  best  in  lav¬ 
enders.  Good  branching. 

Celestial  Sunlight:  Well  branched  with  lots  of  large  beautiful  yellow 
blooms.  Well  named. 

Esther  Fay:  A  good  performer  and  one  of  the  better  pinks  of  today.  Good 
branching. 

Radiant  Light:  A  beautiful,  large,  flaring  flower.  This  will  be  a  new  intro¬ 
duction  of  Orville  Fay.  I  would  call  it  a  rich,  deep  apricot,  though  it  is  being 
called  an  orange. 

Wild  Peacock:  A  brilliantly  colored  flower  of  rosy  wine,  with  bright  violet 
flush  in  the  falls,  giving  a  '‘peacock  feather”  look.  It  is  classified  as  a  border 
iris,  but  I  saw  it  grow  in  the  Gaskill  garden  thirty  inches  tall. 

Java  Dove:  A  color  break  in  pastel;  a  smooth,  clean,  almost  pink  amoeana. 

Dark  Fury:  A  fine  blue  black,  with  excellent  branching. 

61-1  (Luihn).  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  blackest  iris  I  ever  have  seen. 
Wide,  flared,  and  a  black  self,  even  to  the  beard.  Very  tall,  but  high  branched. 

Celestial  Glory:  Large,  wide,  rich  orange-tan.  One  of  the  better  ones  in 
the  orange  class.  Good  branching. 

Ever  and  Ever:  Very  large  violet,  with  horizontal  flare.  Makes  an  impres¬ 
sive  clump. 

Mrs.  Robert  Reinhardt 

Arctic  Fury:  A  greenish  white  that  is  heavily  ruffled. 

Arctic  Skies:  A  near  reverse  blue  amoena;  large  ruffled  flowers  that  were 
very  pleasing  in  a  clump. 

Celestial  Glory:  Large,  wide  petaled  orange  and  a  very  vivid  red  beard, 
which  made  it  very  showy. 

Champagne  Music:  I  loved  this  pale  pastel  lavender;  large,  frilled  and  ruf¬ 
fled;  who  could  ask  for  more. 

Dancing  Bride:  Frosty  white;  heavily  ruffled;  set  off  by  a  lemon-yellow 
beard  and  haft. 

Dark  Fury:  This  beautiful  blue-black  of  excellent  form  and  substance  has 
four  way  branching. 

Ellen  Manor:  So  ruffled  and  such  a  heavenly  shade  of  blue;  makes  a  gor¬ 
geous  clump. 

Esther  Fay:  The  fine  branching  on  this  large,  almost  true  pink,  plus  the 
very  red  beard,  sets  this  variety  apart  as  one  of  the  outstanding  pinks  of  today. 
Lovely  form. 

Flaming  Heart:  A  blended  pink  of  beautiful  form,  with  a  bright  coral 
beard.  Makes  a  very  bright  pink  clump,  lovely  indeed. 

Flyaway:  Short,  appealing  violet  with  lots  of  lace.  Horizontal  flare. 

Irish  Lullaby:  Very  lacy  pink  with  flared  falls;  was  outstanding. 

Java  Dove:  I  liked  the  very  wide,  smooth,  soft  pink  falls,  with  white  stand¬ 
ards;  it  is  just  a  short  step  to  the  pink  amoeana  we  all  look  for. 
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Rainbow  Gole:  Clean,  pure  deep  yellow;  very  lacy  and  ruffled. 

Rippling  Waters:  Outstanding  clump  of  many  blooms  of  rippled  and  fluted 
blended  blue-orchid  and  cream. 

Sky  Watch:  A  magnificent,  huge  flower;  lavender  self;  wide  petals;  flared 
and  fluted. 

Sterling  Silver:  The  perfection  of  form  of  this  violet  bitone  with  wide 
flaring  falls,  very  ruffled  and  fluted,  was  very  lovely. 

White  Pride:  A  large  and  well  proportioned  white;  ruffled. 


“Lagniappe”  in  Irises 

Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin 

The  term  “Lagniappe,”  as  it  is  used  in  Louisiana,  means  “a  little  something 
extra.”  Applied  to  irises  it  might  mean  performance  plus.  But  the  plus  factor 
is  very  apparent,  and  that  is  what  I  went  looking  for  in  gardens  in  four  Re¬ 
gions  this  last  spring. 

Whereas  in  exhibition  judging  a  bloom  always  should  be  judged  as  it  is 
seen  at  the  moment,  evaluating  a  growing  plant  in  a  garden  can  become  a 
more  complex  matter  of  intuition  and  knowledge  as  well  as  an  emotional 
experience.  To  the  readily  apparent  qualities  of  substance,  vitality  and  color, 
can  be  added  the  potential  of  a  plant  as  estimated  on  the  basis  of  two  factors, 
if  known:  its  parentage,  and  the  proven  reputation  of  its  hybridizer.  Does  the 
sum  total  indicate  a  potential  of  desirable  performance?  If  so,  then  a  first  year 
plant  with  only  one  bloomstalk  conceivably  may  become  a  floriferous  clump 
in  another  year  or  two. 

This  year  was,  for  me,  the  one  in  which  I  searched  for  landscape  values 
and  floriferousness.  My  notes,  therefore,  have  placed  emphasis  on  varieties 
that  formed  clumps  of  many  flowers,  many  strong  stems,  and  eye-arresting 
colors.  If  the  “different”  flower  of  subtle  coloring,  the  one  just  begging  to  be 
exhibited  for  close-up  viewing  at  a  show,  clamored  for  my  attention,  I  added 
it  to  my  list  of  notes  simply  because  it  was  too  dramatic  to  be  ignored.  In 
some  instances  all  of  the  desirable  qualities  were  synchronized,  although  only 
one  or  two  blooms  might  be  open  when  I  saw  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Babson’s 
intriguing  Commentary.  Only  one  flower  bloomed  on  a  fairly  short, 
though  well  branched  stalk.  With  its  lavender  infused  buff  standards,  cara¬ 
mel  bordered  violet  falls  with  copper  veining,  I  found  it  unusual  and  utterly 
captivating.  This  was  true  at  the  Denver  convention  when  I  came  upon  a 
single  blossom  of  Claudia  Rene— such  an  unbelievable  beautiful  creation. 
Only  one  flower  in  view,  but  the  parentage  (Glittering  Amber  x  Madamoi- 
selle),  and  the  well  known  discriminating  taste  of  its  hybridizer,  added  to 
the  “lagniappe.” 

Throughout  Region  17  and  in  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico,  the  following  varieties 
were  seen  blooming  in  profusion,  in  well  established  clumps,  with  substance 
and  magnetic  colors. 

Moonchild— Tom  Craig’s  delightful  greyed  violet  Arilbred,  and  his  tall, 
golden  brown  Escondido;  Cook’s  Whole  Cloth  and  Schreiner’s  crisp  dark 
blue  and  white  Rococo;  Galyon’s  maroon  and  gold  Firechief  on  tremendous 
stalks;  Gibson’s  yellow  and  brown  plicata,  Chinquapin;  Sexton’s  classic  Pa- 
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cific  Panorama  and  exquisite  Moon  River  with  tall  stalks  bearing  ruffled 
pale  yellow  blooms  of  excellent  substance. 

In  Oklahoma  and  in  Chicago  convention  gardens,  these  varieties  were  out¬ 
standing:  Distant  Mesa,  Kirk’s  exciting  rosy  lavender  Arilbred  with  ten 
blooms  talks  on  a  two  year  plant;  Rainbow  Gold,  a  breath-taking  clump  of 
brilliant  color  with  three  open  blooms  per  stalk,  and  over  a  dozen  stalks; 
Main  Event,  a  bronze  bearded  red  that  bloomed  early  and  in  the  rain  at 
Newark,  and  took  the  sun  with  no  fading  at  Chicago;  Nate  Rudolph’s  Moon- 
crest,  a  lovely  combination  of  ivory  and  yellow  in  huge  clumps  of  profuse 
bloom;  Orchid  Brocade,  same  hybridizer,  same  characteristics  of  growth  in 
another  color  combination  or  rosy  orchid  with  lighter  area  on  falls,  with  many 
stalwart  stems  bearing  three  open  blooms  and  a  bud,  one  of  the  excitements 
of  the  convention;  Bengal  Beauty  (Muhlestein) ,  a  tall  and  swirling  beauty 
in  bright  rose,  very  striking;  Dawn  Crest  (DeForest),  memorable  clump  of 
eleven  bloomstalks,  well  spaced  sunrise  tinted  flowers  of  exquisite  form;  Fay’s 
Chinese  Coral,  a  bright  yet  appealing  shade  of  carol  pink,  grown  in  stunning 
clumps  in  many  gardens,  generous  bloom  and  substance;  Rippling  Waters 
(Fay)  I’m  inclined  to  be  ecstatic  over  this  one!  A  beguiling  pale  lavender, 
suffused  with  pink,  ruffled  an  dlaced.  Widely  branched,  strong  stalks  pre¬ 
sented  three  or  four  open  flowers,  nine  bloomstalks  on  a  two  year  plant. 

Fight  Up  (Plough),  a  gorgeous  clump  of  bright  apricot,  three  open  flowers 
of  exceptional  width  on  fourteen  bloomstalks,  created  admiring  comment.  As 
a  contrast  the  subtle  impact  of  his  delicately  tinted  Java  Dove,  a  creamy 
bisque  with  infusion  of  green,  washed  with  peach  at  the  hafts.  It  offered 
only  a  few  flowers,  having  passed  its  peak,  but  the  many  well  branched  tall 
stalks  attested  to  its  earlier  generous  bloom.  Goodman’s  Painted  Wings  grew 
in  spectacular  clumps  everywhere.  A  “fancy’’  with  red-violet  stitching  and 
stippling  on  Jersey  cream  background,  it  was  a  real  eye  catcher.  Clarence 
Blocher’s  hybridizing  goals  are  fine  substance  and  excellent  branching.  He 
has  achieved  both— plus  appealing  color  in  his  two  lovely  blues,  Ellen  Manor 
and  Alice  Blue  Gown.  Babson’s  ethereal  blend,  Fair  Image,  and  green 
hued  Jealousy  were  floriferous,  tall  and  stately  in  the  clump. 

Then  I  saw  Skywatch,  Cliff  Benson’s  regally  feminine  concoction  of  bluish 
lavender,  or  what  was  once  called  “Periwinkle  blue.”  Its  substantial  stalks 
and  one  remaining  bloom  of  sculptored  elegance  bore  the  unmistakeable 
stamp  of  Quality— of  its  parentage  and  of  its  hybridizer.  It  all  added  up  to  a 
wonderful  potential,  and  I  had  to  have  it. 

Yes,  it  was  a  remarkable  season  for  “Lagniappe”  in  irises! 

Iris  Performance  in  Region  10 

Mrs.  Ruth  Noel 

Best  performers  in  1964  were  Dawn  Crest,  Fairy  Fable,  Rosecrest, 
Sylvan  Stream,  each  making  five  increases  on  a  one  year  plant,  and 
Glistening  Snow  which  made  seven  increases  on  a  one  year  plant. 

Mary  McClellan  has  performed  well  for  several  years— always  blooms. 
Each  plant  produces  a  blue  ribbon  stalk.  Other  older  ones  doing  well  for  me 
are  Steeplechase,  Harbor  Blue,  Spring  Romance,  Blue  Sapphire,  Gay 
Princess,  Polka  Time,  High  Seas,  Valimar,  Riptide.  Cherry  Spot  is  my 
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best  dwarf.  Good  medians  in  bloom  and  increases  here  are  Blue  Asterisk, 
Cloud  Fluff,  First  Lilac,  Pink  Ruffles,  and  Little  Gem.  A  one  year 
plant  of  Little  Dogie  put  up  four  bloom  stalks  and  made  seven  increases. 

Noteworthy  iris  viewed  in  other  gardens  in  this  area  are  too  many  to  list, 
but  some  outstanding  ones  to  me  are  Angel  Lyric,  Glamor  Gal,  Heavenly 
Days,  Irene  Brown,  Maplenut,  Pompano  Peach,  Ruffled  Pinafore,  and 
Saigon. 

Mrs.  Audria  Smith 

Of  the  many  tall  bearded  irises  I  grow  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is 
the  most  beautiful.  However,  Dreamy  is  truly  the  most  exciting  one  I  grow, 
with  its  bloomstalks  sometimes  exceeding  38  inches,  and  the  spacing  of  its 
huge  cloud  soft  white  blooms.  A  two  year  clump  will  produce  as  many  as 
seven  bloomstalks.  I  have  mine  planted  near  the  street,  and  it  has  been  a 
traffic  stopper. 

Dreamy  blooms  about  mid-April  here,  about  the  same  time  as  Violet 
Harmony,  another  outstanding  one.  The  name  of  this  iris  is  most  descriptive. 
The  tall  bloomstalk,  and  the  short  branching  of  Violet  Harmony,  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  vertical  flower  arrangement,  each  blossom  just  a  little  above 
the  other  in  perfect  balance.  I  won  best  specimen  in  the  show  with  Violet 
Harmony  in  our  iris  show  this  April. 

Both  Dreamy  and  Violet  Harmony  are  ideal  for  our  modem  flower  ar¬ 
rangements,  especially  where  one  bloom  is  sufficient.  The  substance  in  both 
is  excellent  for  flower  arrangements.  I  find  it  a  little  unusual  to  find  good 
substance  in  a  white  iris,  but  Dreamy  has  it. 

Claude  W.  Davis 

Most  of  the  popular  varieties  of  bearded  irises  are  unsuited  to  the  Lower 
Gulf  Coast  Region,  due  to  soil  and  climactic  conditions  which  are  conducive 
to  soft  rot  of  the  rhizomes.  During  the  past  ten  years,  tests  have  been 
carried  out  with  numerous  varieties  and  seedlings  to  find  or  develop  a  strain 
of  bearded  irises  with  a  natural  resistance  to  soft  rot  and  considerable 
progress  is  being  made  toward  this  goal. 

Louisiana  irises  are  highly  satisfactory  in  Region  10  when  their  cultural 
requirements  are  met.  The  numbers  of  good  varieties  are  legion.  They  in¬ 
clude,  but  are  not  limited  to  the  varieties  which  have  received  the  Mary 
Swords  DeBaillon  Award  from  the  AIS  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

All  varieties  of  Japanese  and  Siberian  irises  which  have  been  tested  flourish 
in  the  alluvial  lands  of  Louisiana  if  provided  with  fertility,  organic  matter 
and  water  as  needed  during  periods  of  drought. 

Most  types  and  varieties  of  bulbous  irises  are  unsuited  to  the  Lower  Gulf 
Coast  Region,  due  to  the  fact  that  rust  destroys  the  foliage  before  the  bulbs 
mature.  The  notable  exception  is  the  Dutch  iris,  Wedgewood,  which  blooms 
in  February  and  matures  its  bulbs  before  the  warm,  humid  weather  of  the 
spring. 

Inez  P.  Conger 

The  weather  was  kind  to  Louisiana  irises  this  year.  We  had  excellent 
bloom.  Hybridizers  have  been  striving  for  flowers  with  firmer  texture,  wider 
sepals  and  petals,  branching,  clearer  colors,  narrow  foliages,  floriferousness, 
rust  resistance  and  short  rhizomes,  so  they  could  be  mass  planted. 

The  following  varieties  can  vie  with  any  perennial  in  the  garden.  Many  of 
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them  have  attained  all  the  above  goals.  Some  of  them  lack  one  or  two,  but 
are  so  charming  they  can’t  be  discarded.  Dixie  Deb,  for  example,  does  not 
have  wide  petals,  but  it  makes  one  of  the  best  garden  pictures,  and  is  an 
excellent  cut  flower.  It  has  sulphur  yellow  5  inch  flowers  with  very  narrow 
foliage  and  has  excellent  branching. 

W.  B.  McMillian  has  the  most  excellent  form  to  date.  The  petals  and 
sepals  are  completely  overlapping  and  imbricated.  The  color  is  mauve  rose 
pink,  shading  to  magenta  red.  The  style  arms  are  darker.  It  has  lateral 
branching  so  produces  nine  flowers  to  the  stalk.  The  flowers  have  velvety 
texture.  The  rhizomes  are  short,  so  it  can  be  mass  planted. 

Ella  B.  Davis  is  a  bright  meadow  pink  flower  splashed  with  dahlia  purple. 
The  flowers  measure  5  inches.  It  has  overlapping  petals  and  sepals,  velvety 
texture,  floriferousness  and  short  rhizomes,  and  narrow  foliage.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  garden  picture  planted  by  Royal  Velour,  a  rich  velvety  purple, 
with  a  high  sheen  and  all  the  good  qualities  of  Ella  B.  Davis. 

Marie  Caillet  has  a  blue  violet  campanulate  formed  large  flower  of 
velvety  texture.  The  wide  petals  stand  erect  as  in  a  bearded  iris.  The  red 
violet  style  arms  with  imbricated  claws  adds  contrast  to  the  flowers.  It  has 
short  rhizomes  and  multiple  branching,  which  produces  7  to  12  flower  buds. 

Louise  Arny  has  a  pastel  blue  orchid  flower  with  a  yellow  crest.  The 
flower  is  a  5  inch  flat  cupped  one,  ruffled  in  form  with  good  substance.  It 
has  as  many  as  8  blooms  to  the  stalk. 

Royal  Lady  has  a  large  orchid  flower  with  overlapping  sepals  and  flowers 
with  frilled  edges.  It  has  attractive  yellow  crests. 

Violet  Ray  never  fails  to  bloom,  and  announces  itself  in  the  garden  like 
a  head  light.  It  is  pansy  purple  with  cream-colored  rays.  The  petals  twist,  so 
it  can  be  seen  from  any  place  in  the  garden.  It  has  short  rhizomes,  so  it  can 
be  mass  planted  to  make  an  arresting  show. 

Katherine  Cornay  makes  a  striking  picture  in  the  garden  with  a  triangle 
of  white  style  arms  in  contrast  with  the  sepals. 

Captain  Bill  has  a  bright  red  flower  that  flames  in  the  sun.  It  has  the 
shortest  rhizomes  and  the  narrowest  foliage  to  date,  so  it’s  possible  to  have  a 
mass  planting  of  red  blooms. 

Blue  Chip  has  a  6  inch  flower  of  hyacinth  blue.  The  3  foot  stalk  has 
lateral  branching  so  well  spaced  that  its  blooms  are  displayed  to  advantage. 
For  years  we’ve  crossed  Blue  Chip  to  white  ones  trying  to  get  a  campanulate 
formed  white  one  with  velvety  texture,  branching  and  short  rhizomes.  We’ve 
had  no  success  vet. 

j 

For  white  ones,  we  grow  Barbara  Taylor,  a  stunning  typical  giganti- 
careula  form,  and  Gheen’s  White,  another  white  with  large  floral  parts. 

Caroginia  is  a  decided  bitone  with  cameo  pink  petals,  cream  sepals  and  a 
6  inch  flower.  The  rhizomes  are  so  short  and  the  foliage  is  so  sparse  that  a 
bed  of  them  has  the  blooms  overlapping.  We  use  it  in  hybridizing  because 
of  its  many  good  qualities. 

A  virginica  iris,  Contraband  Girl,  collected  in  South  Louisiana,  is  always 
the  first  to  bloom.  It  is  lavender  pink  with  large  flowers,  side  floral  parts  and 
very  floriferous.  It  stays  in  bloom  for  six  weeks.  Giant  White  is  a  virginica 
collected  near  Lake  Charles.  It  is  large  and  has  wide  floral  parts.  They  make 
excellent  cut  flowers.  It’s  hard  to  convince  novices  that  they  belong  to  the 
virginica  group  because  they  are  so  superior. 
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WINNERS 


Winter  Olympics,  Queen  of  Show  at 
Sacramento,  with  exhibitor 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dunn. 


Cliff  Benson 
in  the  Hagberg  Garden 


As  Seen  and  Grown  in  Region  14 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Fail 

Tell  Muhlestein’s  Marie  Phillips  comes  as  near  perfection  on  all  counts 
as  any  iris  I  have  grown.  A  two  year  clump  produced  an  early  bloom  stalk, 
with  others  following  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  it  was  not  without  bloom  for 
almost  six  weeks.  During  that  time  there  were  frequent  changes  in  the 
weather,  but  neither  extreme  heat  nor  cold  affected  the  flowers;  they  always 
were  the  same  lovely,  clear  orchid  in  color,  and  the  size  and  form  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Nine  husky  fans  were  left  to  promise  more  beauty  for  next 
year. 

Wenatchee  Skies  (Luella  Noyd)  is  the  bluest  flower  in  the  garden.  Just 
a  little  deeper  in  color  than  its  parent,  South  Pacific,  it  is  much  superior  in 
size  and  form,  with  good  branching  and  vigorous  growth.  From  the  same 
hybridizer  is  Organ  Music  with  all  good  qualities  and  a  flower  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  pattern.  Yellow  falls  with  green  veining  and  a  light  area  in  the  center 
are  green  on  the  underside.  Standards  are  a  softer  yellow,  with  less  prominent 
veining  and  are  backed  with  white.  Most  attractive  but  “not  wild.” 
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A  real  “swinger”  is  Tell’s  Wild  Peacock.  Riotously  colored  in  red,  brown 
and  violet  tones,  it  lives  up  to  its  name  by  a  prodigious  amount  of  bloom 
while  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  grew  into  the  garden  path.  As  if  in  further 
defiance  of  domesticity,  this  magnificent  clump  attained  a  height  of  thirty-six 
inches  after  introduction  (’64)  as  a  twenty-four  inch  border  iris. 

Dream  Maiden  (Eva  Smith)  is  a  muted  bicolor,  standards  buff-yellow 
and  falls  blue-white.  The  flower  is  large,  with  all  petals  laced  and  the  falls 
further  glamorized  with  edging  of  gold. 

Gem  State  (J.  Nelson)  is  such  a  quiet  beauty  that  one  easily  can  overlook 
it,  but  one  almost  is  spellbound  when  actually  seeing  it.  Such  a  delicate  flow 
of  pink  over  yellow  and  cream  defies  description,  but  this  pastel  iris  is  one 
to  inspire  daydreams. 

As  if  to  negate  reports  of  advances  in  the  currently  favored  orange  class, 
Celestial  Glory  (Bro.  Charles)  and  Orange  Parade  (Hamblen)  put  on 
such  gorgeous  displays  this  year  that  their  new  competitors  did  not  have  a 
chance.  Instead,  garden  visitors  tried  unsuccessfully  to  settle  the  question  as 
to  which  of  these  two  had  the  better  orange  color. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  J.  Holloway 

The  people  of  region  14  are  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  see  all  types  of 
the  Iris  family.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  as  many  varieties  of  the  different 
types  as  possiole.  The  following  have  been  seen  in  our  region  the  last  couple 
of  seasons. 

Pacific  Panorama  (Sexton)  This  iris  has  been  performing  well  everywhere 
seen.  The  medium  deep  sea  blue  color  does  not  fade  in  our  hot  sun  and  the 
branching  really  is  superb. 

Lime  Ripples  (A.  Brown)  This  intermediate  bearded  iris  is  a  lovely  garden 
subject.  The  flower  is  ruffly  green-tinted  yellow,  with  wide  falls. 

Dancing  Bee  (Roberts)  This  standard  dwarf  is  a  little  dear.  It  attracts 
attention  with  pale  lemon  standards  and  wide  flaring  pastel  violet  falls. 

Arctic  Mystery  (A.  Brown)  Intermediate  of  light  yellow  with  ivory 
white  in  the  center  of  the  falls.  This  is  set  off  with  a  light  blue  beard  which 
has  a  darker  yellow  on  either  side  of  the  haft.  It  is  ruffled  with  flaring  form 
and  cupped  standards,  and  has  three  way  branching  with  many  buds. 

Dark  Fury  (Luihn)  This  is  my  favorite  dark  iris.  The  beautifully  formed 
flowers  are  blue-black  with  a  self  beard.  The  branching  is  superb  by  being 
well  spaced  on  the  stem. 

Winter  Olympics  (O.  Brown)  This  truly  is  a  superb  white  with  a  greenish 
veining.  The  wide  falls  are  ruffled  and  gracefully  arched.  A  planting  of  this 
is  a  sight  to  behold.  It  puts  on  an  abundance  of  bloom  even  on  a  first  year 
clump. 

Rippling  Waters  (O.  Fay)  The  more  I  see  this  iris  the  more  enchanted  I 
am  with  it.  The  blending  of  blue-orchid,  pink  and  cream  is  set  off  by  the 
red-tangerine  beard.  The  flower  has  closed  standards  and  flaring  standards 
which  are  rippled  and  ruffled.  The  branching  is  excellent  on  the  tall  stalks. 

Honey  Bunch  (Holleyman)  This  Louisiana  was  seen  for  the  first  time 
last  spring  and  I  fell  for  it.  It  is  a  deep  violet  self  with  a  bright  yellow  rest 
signal.  The  form  is  just  great,  with  round  petals.  It  has  an  intense  clarity  of 
color. 

Windfall  (W.  Ferguson)  This  Spuria  has  the  most  prolific  of  bloom. 
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The  color  is  cream  and  yellow,  and  it  is  wonderfully  formed  with  a  four  bud 
placement.  These  qualities  add  up  to  a  top  notch  Spuria. 

Dr.  Maurice  A.  Peel 

Winter  Olympics  (O.  Brown)  Has  beautiful  form,  good  branching  and 
excellent  substance.  You  have  to  classify  this  iris  as  superb  in  an  overly 
crowded  field. 

Wonderful  White  (Muhlestein)  Another  which,  if  you  have  patience, 
has  qualities  which  will  please  you.  Better  branching  and  better  substance 
than  Swan  Ballet.  It  is  a  very  late  bloomer  in  our  area  and  is  slow  with 
increase.  Very  stubborn  but  good! 

Craftsman  (Knopf)  A  bitone;  in  my  opinion  it  is  tops  in  this  color 
combination.  The  falls  have  a  creamy  white  background  with  a  brilliant 
golden  yellow  border.  The  standards  are  the  same  yellow  with  a  flush  of 
cream  along  the  midrib.  It  has  substance  like  leather,  the  flowers  lasting  five 
to  seven  days.  A  good  increaser  and  very  floriferous. 

Pacific  Panorama  (N.  Sexton)  One  of  the  best  medium  blues  I  have  seen 
in  some  time.  This  iris  seems  to  have  all  of  the  good  and  none  of  the  bad. 
Good  branching,  tall,  form,  substance,  cleanliness,  etc.,  etc.  Wish  I’d  in¬ 
troduced  this  myself! 

Rippling  Waters  (Fay)  Dykes  Medal  material.  A  blend  of  pale  orchid 
with  a  pink  overlay  and  a  carrot  beard.  It  is  ruffled,  has  a  hint  of  lacing,  is 
a  good  increaser,  and  has  excellent  form.  The  flowers  are  just  medium  in 
size,  but  breathtaking.  It  has  very  fertile  pollen,  and  sets  seed  easily. 

Esther  Fay  (Fay)  A  delicate  shade  of  pink  with  a  brighter  pink  beard. 
Perhaps  has  the  best  shape  and  size  of  any  pink  I’ve  seen.  It  has  good  sub¬ 
stance,  but  doesn’t  seem  to  have  as  many  buds  per  socket  as  I  would  like.  It 
still  is  one  everyone  should  obtain  for  his  garden. 

101-2A  (Corlew)  A  flesh  pink  seedling,  registered  under  the  name  of 
Signature,  and  a  1965  introduction,  this  one  is  a  “beaut.”  Wide  of  parts  and 
all  other  good  qualities.  This  should  be  in  demand  within  the  next  few  years. 

Ecstatic  Night  (P.  Cook)  My  planting  last  year  was  late,  so  I  cannot 
report  on  all  of  the  features  of  this  iris.  I  hope  that  the  plants  are  just  as  nice 
as  the  flowers.  They  are  black  as  “sin.” 

Dark  Fury  (Luihn)  In  our  region  we  are  well  acquainted  with  Walt 
Luihn’s  black.  If  people  are  interested  in  a  tall  black  with  excellent  branching 
and  an  excellent  increaser,  search  no  further;  this  is  it. 

Glamorous  (Plough)  A  distinct  personality  in  any  garden.  Clean  medium 
yellow  with  ruffling,  fluting  and  lace.  What  else  do  we  want? 

1964  Choices 

C.  Robert  Minnick 

White  Pride  (Branch)  This  is  an  outstanding  white  iris  in  every  respect. 
It  certainly  has  garden  value,  with  beautiful  form  and  grace,  and  is  of  the 
clearest  of  white.  It  has  a  pale  lemon  beard,  and  is  slightly  ruffled  and  fluted. 
It  is  a  little  top  branched,  but  its  many  good  qualities  make  up  for  this. 

Mr.  Minnick  is  the  Regional  Vice  President  of  Region  18,  and  operates  the 
Region  18  Test  Garden. 
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Prince  Indiglo  (Schreiner)  This  iris  was  blooming  to  perfection  in  the 
Hubert  Fischer  garden  during  the  convention  this  spring.  It  is  an  iris  of  the 
highest  quality,  of  rich  deep  violet  color,  very  good  branching,  best  of  flower 
form,  and  an  addition  to  any  iris  planting.  It  has  a  garden  value  that  makes 
it  stand  out  in  any  planting. 

Orange  Parade  (Hamblen)  Since  these  comments  are  confined  to  irises 
which  are  considered  outstanding,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  up  Orange  Parade. 
It  is  without  doubt  an  outstanding  iris  in  the  orange  color,  and  it  has  size, 
substance  and  branching.  It  grows  any  place.  It  has  drawing  power  as  well 
as  garden  value. 

Pacific  Panorama  (Sexton)  This  is  an  iris  of  medium  toned  blue  with  a 
very  pale  yellow  beard.  The  form  of  the  flower  is  perfect  and  it  has  sub¬ 
stance  that  will  carry  it  through  any  kind  of  weather.  It  is  tops  in  branching 
and  is  one  of  the  best  growers.  Wherever  it  is  seen  it  certainly  makes  a  show 
for  itself.  One  of  the  very  best. 

Corarand  (Hamblen)  This  outstanding  iris  of  golden  yellow  inlaid  with 
ivory  on  the  falls,  standards  of  white  ground  with  yellow  veining,  a  beard  of 
fiery  orange,  and  falls  edged  old  gold,  nicely  ruffled  and  very  nice  flower  form; 
will  draw  a  person  to  it  from  a  long  distance.  It  has  garden  value  and  growing 
power;  it  will  grow  and  do  well  anywhere. 

Cross  Country  (Knocke)  This  iris  beyond  a  doubt  is  one  of  the  best 
growers  ever  presented  to  the  iris  world.  It  has  light  blue,  ruffled  standards, 
with  falls  very  wide  at  the  hafts  and  slightly  darker  than  the  standards.  It 
has  an  orange  beard  tipped  white.  In  a  row  of  about  fifty  plants  growing  in 
Sioux  City  there  were  very  few  that  did  not  have  five  open  flowers,  with  plenty 
of  buds  yet  to  open.  Something  to  look  for  when  buying  an  iris.  Tops  in  its 
color  class. 

Happy  Holiday  (Schortman)  This  is  a  nicely  ruffled  chrome  yellow  with 
a  red-brown  sheen  and  deep  hafts.  The  branching  is  very  good  and  it  has 
outstanding  flower  form.  This  iris  also  is  one  of  the  best  growers,  and  has 
the  garden  power  that  makes  it  outstanding  in  a  garden.  A  wonderful  addition 
to  any  planting. 

Just  Heaven  (Cynthia  James;  South  Africa)  This  iris  was  imported  for  the 
convention  in  Kansas  City.  It  is  one  of  the  best  blue-whites  ever  offered  to 
iris  growers.  It  has  excellent  flower  form,  superb  branching,  and  is  a  great 
grower.  It  will  have  five  open  blooms  and  still  plenty  of  buds  yet  to  come. 
An  outstanding  iris,  and  it  has  what  it  takes  to  make  a  good  garden  iris. 

Rainbow  Gold  (Plough)  In  the  gold  class  this  iris  is  one  of  the  best.  It 
has  beautifully  formed  flowers  of  deep  gold  with  substance  to  spare.  An 
iris  with  excellent  branching.  It  will  bloom  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
is  a  good  grower  and  had  garden  power  and  value. 

Breathless  (Schirmer)  One  of  the  best  flamingo  pinks;  it  seems  to  have 
everything— flower  form,  substance,  branching,  and  plenty  of  flowers  and 
buds.  Wherever  we  have  seen  it,  it  is  doing  well;  it  definitely  is  one  that  a 
grower  wants  in  an  up-to-date  planting. 

Carved  Jade  (Lyon)  This  one  of  greenish  tones  is  a  good  grower  and 
blooms  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  has  nice  ruffled  form,  and  is  well 
branched  on  a  strong  stem.  The  color  darkens  slightly  in  the  hafts. 

Lime  Joy  (Schmelzer)  This  is  another  iris  of  definite  green  tones.  Before 
opening,  the  buds  are  very  green.  The  flower  form  is  beautiful,  and  very 
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clean  and  ruffled.  The  edges  of  the  falls  are  only  slightly  lighter  in  color, 
and  this  adds  to  the  attractiveness.  It  is  high  branched,  but  its  good  qualities 
and  good  growing  habits  make  it  a  good  garden  plant. 

Amethyst  Flame  (Schreiner)  There  is  much  that  can  be  said  about  this 
iris  other  than  the  fact  that  it  has  won  the  highest  honor  given  by  the  American 
Iris  Society.  It  is  very  ruffled,  the  branching  is  the  best,  the  color  is  very 
pleasing,  and  it  grows  many  strong  stalks  that  have  as  many  as  five  open 
blooms  at  its  peak.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower. 

August  Moon  (Schmelzer)  This  iris  can  be  classed  as  one  of  the  best.  It 
has  a  perfect  flower  of  golden  yellow  and  white  blended  just  right  to  make  it 
very  attractive.  The  flower  is  clean  and  is  of  heavy  substance.  The  stems  are 
strong  and  carry  the  very  large  flowers  well.  The  branching  is  good.  It  has 
strong  garden  appeal  and  is  one  of  the  best  growers  in  the  garden. 

Rumbling  Thunder  (Tompkins)  This  is  a  true  self  of  very  dark  violet.  It 
is  clean,  well  branched  and  a  good  grower.  The  flowers  are  almost  perfect 
in  form  with  closed  standards  and  very  wide  falls;  and  they  last  and  last,  for 
they  have  heavy  substance. 

Torch  Bearer  (J.  Nelson)  This  is  a  beautiful  brown-red  with  a  thumb 
print  pattern  of  dark  red-brown  on  the  haft.  It  is  clean,  flaring,  with  very 
heavy  substance,  and  grows  strong  stalks  that  carry  the  large  flowers  well. 
It  is  very  showy  and  attractive  in  the  garden. 

Varietal  Comments  of  Region  22 

Miss  Leah  Ralls 

Whites 

Celestial  Snow  is  a  lovely,  airy  iris,  tall,  well  branched  and  pure  white. 
Rejoice  has  horizontal  falls  and  ruffling  which  give  it  a  sense  of  exultation, 
befitting  its  name.  Brilliant  Star  is  a  huge  white  with  a  brilliant  red  beard. 
Curl’d  Cloud:  Lovely  lace  and  a  fine  white.  Frost  and  Flame  and  Snow 
Goddess  were  among  the  best  performers  of  the  older  irises.  Cream  Crest: 
Wide,  ruffled  and  lovely.  Idaho  Cream:  Pale  cream  deepening  at  the  haft, 
flared  and  nicely  ruffled. 

Pinks 

Fancy  Frosting  is  a  powder  pink  slightly  deeper  at  the  haft  and  around 
its  pink  beard.  One  Desire  is  a  true  pink  with  a  pink  beard  with  excellent 
substance.  Crinkled  Beauty  is  a  soft  orchid  pink  with  lilac  silvery  overtones, 
heavily  laced.  Jan  Elizabeth:  A  pink  blend  set  off  by  a  cerise  pink  beard, 
ruffled  and  laced,  and  its  open  standards  do  not  detract  from  its  beauty.  Lute 
Song:  A  ruffled  rich  pink.  Pretty  Carol:  A  ruse  orchid  pink,  different  and 
lovely,  large.  Chi  Chi  has  smooth,  broad  petals,  good  substance  and  lift. 
Spring  Festival  is  a  ruffled  delicate  pale  pink.  A  beauty!  June  Meredith 
and  Pink  Enchantment  are  good  pinks  and  good  performers. 

Yellows 

Rainbow  Gold  is  a  beautiful  buttercup  yellow  with  fine  form.  Golden 
Masterpiece  and  Golden  Delight  are  both  rich  creamy  toned  yellows. 
Full  Voltage  and  Bravado  are  large,  more  vivid  and  deeper  toned.  Wax¬ 
ing  Moon:  A  really  good  light  yellow.  Butterscotch  Kiss:  A  buff  yellow, 
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heavily  laced.  Garden  Gold  and  Mayan  Gold:  Like  bits  of  sunshine  every¬ 
where.  Adorn,  Golden  Garland  and  Golden  Years  did  well  and  were 
lovely  every  place  they  were  seen. 

Browns 

Millionaire:  A  small,  but  lively  brown;  very  effective  in  a  clump.  Alla- 
glow:  is  more  gold  than  brown,  but  very  attractive.  Olympic  Torch:  Su¬ 
perb  wherever  seen;  branching,  substance  and  flowers  all  tops.  Brass  Ac¬ 
cents:  A  deep  smooth,  fine  brown,  very  large  and  fine. 

Reds 

The  best  we  have  seen  are  Tall  Chief,  Captain  Gallant,  Bang,  Ruth 
Coffer,  Right  Royal,  Frontier  Days  and  Anthem. 

Orchids  and  Lilacs 

Amethyst  Flame:  A  worthy  Dykes,  very  floriferous,  beautiful  color.  Rip¬ 
pling  Waters:  A  blue  orchid  blend;  a  perfect  flower.  Sturdy,  well  branched 
stalks  and  able  to  take  the  Oklahoma  weather.  Lilac  Festival  is  a  pale 
orchid  with  a  lighter  beard;  large  and  lacy.  Shadow  Waltz:  A  lovely  translu¬ 
cent  orchid,  swirled  and  ruffled.  Molly  Emms:  A  vivacious  deep  rosy  orchid, 
ruffled  and  laced  with  flaring  falls  and  closed  standards.  Enchanted  Violet: 
A  violet  orchid;  a  charmingly  different  flower.  Hope  Divine:  A  large  lavender 
orchid:  heavy  substance,  a  good  doer.  Grecian  Urn:  A  lacy  blue  orchid,  well 
flared  and  beautiful  in  a  clump. 

Blues 

Symphony:  Wide  flared  and  lovely.  Azure  Haven:  A  prolific  bloomer; 
good  flowers.  Pacific  Panorama:  Fine  branching  and  a  lovely  sea  blue. 
Pacific  Harmony:  An  excellent  violet  blue.  Blue  Baron:  A  fine  large  blue. 
Allegiance:  Tops  in  color,  branching  and  substance  and  floriferousness. 
Indiglow:  A  fine  large  navy  type  blue. 

There  were  many  more  seen  and  discussed,  but  space  does  not  permit  us 
to  continue. 


Small  Siberians 

Peg  Edwards 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  little  interest  in  dwarf  forms  of  Siberians.  I 
know  of  two  people  who  are  working  on  their  breeding  and  Fve  been 
thinking  about  it  myself.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  others.  Maybe,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  actually  working  for  them,  and  also  for  anyone  who  might 
turn  up  a  couple  in  a  batch  of  seedlings,  we  should  come  to  some  sort  of 
agreement  on  what  should  be  considered  a  dwarf. 

I’m  sure  nobody  would  want  the  term  “dwarf  Siberian”  or  “miniature  Si¬ 
berian”  to  be  attached  to  something  with  a  four-inch  flower  on  a  ten-inch 
stem;  this  would  be  badly  out  of  proportion.  And  a  flower  of  suitably  small 
size  on  a  20-inch  stem  would  be  equally  unsatisfactory.  From  the  few  I  have 

Reprinted  from  The  Siberian  Iris  for  March  1964. 

Mrs.  (H.  L.)  Edwards  is  president  of  the  Society  for  Siberian  Irises,  a  Section  of 
the  American  Iris  Society.  Her  home  is  in  Massapequa  Park  (L.I.),  N.  Y. 
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seen  in  bloom  there  is  quite  a  range  of  sizes  that  could  properly  be  called 
dwarfs,  and  I  offer  as  a  suggestion  and  a  basis  for  discussion  the  following: 

That  a  dwarf  Siberian  should  be  between  8  and  18  inches  in  height  (in 
normal  growth)  and  that  the  flower  on  such  a  plant  should  be  in  scale  with 
the  plant  and  not  exceeding  2/2  inches  in  width;  that  flower  shape,  branching, 
foliage  and  floriferousness  be  consistent  with  the  lower  height  of  the  plant 
and  the  resulting  difference  in  angle  of  vision;  that  is  to  say,  a  flower  form 
best  seen  in  profile  would  not  be  satisfactory  on  a  plant  so  low  that  it  is  seen 
from  above;  on  the  shorter  plants  one  branch  would  be  the  maximum  if 
bunchiness  is  to  be  avoided,  though  on  the  taller  end  of  the  range  two 
branches  might  be’  effective;  foliage  should  be  short  and  rather  stiffly  erect 
so  that  in  looking  down  at  the  plant  one  would  not  get  a  background  of  a 
lot  of  sprawly  leaves  just  below  the  flowers— or  even  worse,  above  them;  and 
while  more  stems  per  clump  would  be  desirable,  this  should  not  be  carried 
to  the  point  that  the  individual  flower  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  petals. 

Opinions,  please? 

In  connection  with  this  I  would  like  to  talk  a  bit  about  possible  lines  of 
breeding.  Among  the  standard-sized  varieties  there  are  a  number  which  have 
flowers  almost  too  small  for  the  length  of  the  stem,  but  which  would  be  per¬ 
fect  on  a  short  stalk— Summer  Sky  and  Mrs.  Rowe  come  to  mind.  Crossed 
with  some  of  the  available  dwarfs  such  as  Acuta,  Blue  Charm,  Siberica 
Nana,  Orientalis  Nana,  Skeena— the  true  form;  there  is  a  taller  variety 
going  under  the  same  name— and  others,  these  should  produce  some  dwarfs, 
if  not  in  the  first  generation  at  least  in  the  second.  Many  cultivars  which  are 
not  in  themselves  small  enough  to  be  called  dwarfs  may  carry  a  gene  for  this 
characteristic  and,  when  selfed,  might  give  a  fair  number  of  dwarf  seedlings. 
As  far  as  I  know  it  is  not  known  whether  dwarfness  is  a  dominant  character¬ 
istic,  a  recessive,  or  the  effect  of  blending.  It  might  be  a  help  to  our  research 
committee  if  some  brave  soul  would  make  various  types  of  crosses  aiming  at 
dwarfness  and  keep  good  records  of  the  results  for  two  or  three  generations, 
and  report  on  the  results.  But  in  any  case  those  who  are  working  on  this 
type  of  Siberian  could  be  helpful  if  they  would  report  on  their  results  as  they 
go  along.  My  own  Velvet  Night,  and  my  Star  Wheel,  were  both  regis¬ 
tered  as  small— about  20  inches,  which  is  how  they  grow  here  though  I  under¬ 
stand  they  are  taller  in  other  places.  I  crossed  them  and  have  had  one  seed¬ 
ling  bloom  from  this  cross,  which  was  also  short,  if  anything  a  little  smaller 
than  the  parents.  Another  cross  of  several  years  back,  whose  label  was  lost, 
gave  three  small  plants,  one  only  about  15  inches  tall;  as  these  seedlings 
germinated  before  I  had  ever  bloomed  a  named  variety  they  have  to  come 
from  previous  seedlings  and  I  know  that  I  had  none  under  20  inches,  so 
apparently  one  or  more  of  these  taller  ones  has  the  ability  to  produce  dwarfs. 
It  seems  likely  that  this  characteristic  is  present  in  other  named  varieties,  and 
it  would  be  helpful  if  anyone  turning  up  dwarf  seedlings  from  his  crosses 
would  report  the  parentages  of  the  crosses  involved.  Even  where  parents  30 
inches  or  more  tall  produce  a  few  in  the  20-  to  25-inch  range  this  might 
indicate  that  a  gene  for  dwarfness  was  present  in  one  or  the  other  parent.  If 
a  list  could  be  assembled  of  varieties  known  to  have  produced  small  offspring 
it  would  give  people  wanting  to  work  in  this  field  the  opportunity  to  choose 
from  such  a  list  those  parents  that  carried  other  characteristics  wanted  for 
some  particular  result.  For  example,  someone  wants  to  produce  a  good  clean 
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dark  violet  dwarf;  he  checks  the  list  to  find  one  or  two  good  clean  dark 
violet  tails,  and  crosses  these;  his  chances  of  finding  the  desired  seedling  are 
better,  results  would  be  likely  to  come  faster,  than  if  he  had  to  cross  any 
good  darks  with  any  other  good  darks,  and  probably  about  twice  as  good 
as  if  he  tried  crossing  a  good  dark  tall  with  a  light  or  white  dwarf  and  then 
recrossing  the  best  small  offspring  with  the  best  dark  offspring. 

In  case  you  can’t  wait  for  such  a  list  to  be  assembled,  here  are  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions.  Choose  as  parents  varieties  that  have  short,  thin,  healthy  foliage, 
slim  wiry  stems,  side  branches  that  do  not  grow  as  tall  as  the  main  stem; 
clean  and  vigorous  growth  habits,  no  sprawling  fans,  no  thin  roots  that  can 
break  easily  and  let  the  plant  heave  out  in  winter,  no  stems  that  fall  side¬ 
ways  in  the  first  gust  of  wind  after  the  flowers  open.  Try  to  choose  flowers 
that  have  clear,  clean  color.  Having  eliminated  from  consideration  all  plants 
that  do  not  fit  these  qualifications,  pick  from  the  rest  those  that  have  the 
smallest  flowers,  the  shortest  stems,  or  both.  Cross  tall  stem  with  short  and 
large  flower  with  small,  if  you  can’t  find  both  combined  in  one  plant!  If  you 
do  have  any  real  dwarfs  do  try  selfing  them,  if  they  are  not  too  deficient  in 
the  qualities  suggested  above.  You  may  find,  of  course,  that  some  variety 
that  would  be  excellent  material  will  not  cross  with  other  potential  parents 
in  your  planting— pod  or  pollen  sterility  does  exist  among  the  Siberians.  In 
that  case  you  may  have  to  use  as  one  parent  a  plant  that  is  not  fully  satis¬ 
factory-coarse  foliage,  thick  stem,  etc.  This  will  probably  mean  an  extra 
generation  of  breeding  to  get  good  working  stock.  But  this  might  take  no 
longer  than  buying  more  suitable  material  and  waiting  for  it  to  become 
established. 

Which  reminds  me— it  would  be  helpful  if  our  pollen  daubers  would  tell 
us  what  crosses  took  for  them  and  what  didn’t,  not  only  in  this  area  of  breed¬ 
ing  for  dwarfs  but  in  all  lines  of  breeding.  If  a  particular  variety  turned  up 
on  several  lists  as  not  podding  and  on  none  as  having  podded,  we’d  know 
to  steer  clear  of  it;  and  if  a  variety  turned  up  on  many  lists  as  having  podded 
readily  or  pollenized  other  varieties  freely— that,  if  it  had  good  characteristics 
for  breeding,  would  perhaps  become  the  Sable  of  the  Siberians. 
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The  American  Iris  Society 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 
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AIS 

Membership  Rates 


Annual  . 

. $  5.00 

Triennial  . 

12.50 

Family  . 

.  6.00 

Family  Triennial 

15.00 

Sustaining  . 

10.00 

Research  . 

.  25.00 

Life  . 

.  100.00 

Family  Life  . 

.  125.00 

GARDEN 


rncc  flower 
P  VC  E  C  BOOK 

If  you  love  flowers,  we  want  you 
to  have  a  free  copy  of  the  new 
Park's  FLOWER  BOOK,  showing 
things  to  plant  now,  for  beautiful 
blooms  next  Spring. 

A  new,  picture- 
packed  catalog 
of  the  better  Tu¬ 
lips,  Daffodils 
and  myriad  other 
bulbs,  many  of 
them  rare. 

Also  perennial 
and  annual  flower 
seeds  best  sown 
in  the  Fall.  A 
wide  selection  of 
seeds  and  plants 
for  Greenhouse 
and  Window. 
Many  beautiful 
color  photos  of 
unusual  plants. 

Send  a  postcard  today  for  your 
Free  FLOWER  BOOK 

Geo.  W.  Park  Seed  Co.,  Inc. 

GREENWOOD,  S.C.  29647 


"America's  Finest 
Seed  Catalog" 


MARKER 


ALL  ALUMINUM  WITH  REMOVABLE  ALUMINUM  NAME-PLATE 

NOW  IN  THREE  SIZES 


Sturdy,  non-rusting  .  .  .  just  the  thing  to  make  identification  attractive  and 
permanent.  Separate  aluminum  nameplate  is  quickly  inserted;  can  be  written 
on  in  pencil. 


Size  (A)  7"  X  3"  X  W 

(B)  I"  x  3"  x  18" 

(C)  2"  x  3I/2  x  14"  (2  Rivets) 

(D)  2"  x  3 */2 * 1  x  18"  (2  Rivets) 

Prices  Post  Paid 


Add  10%  west  of  Mississippi 

River 

A 

B 

C 

D 

100 

$7.50 

$12.50 

.  $15.00  .  . 

.  .  $16.00 

50 

.  4.50 

.  7.50  . 

8.50 

9.00 

25 

.  2.50 

.  4.50  . 

.  .  4.75 

.  5.00 

10 

.  1.25 

.  2.50  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2.75 

.  .  .  .  3.00 

EXTRA  NAME-PLATES,  per  100,  $1.25 

Youth  Opportunity  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  teenagers. 

It  provides  them  with  needed  part-time  employment. 

Youth  Opportunity  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Red  Feather  organi¬ 
zation. 


ALL  ALUMINUM 


YOUTH 

901  FINDLAY  STREET 


OPPORTUNITY 

•  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  45214 
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HOW  TO  REGISTER  AND  INTRODUCE  AN  IRIS 

These  instructions  apply  to  the  registration  of  all  classes  of  irises  except  bulbous 
irises. 

1.  Write  to  our  Registrar-Recorder,  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  for  a  registration  blank,  enclosing  check  for  the  registration 
fee  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society. 

2.  The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  for  each  iris.  For  each  transfer  of  a  name  from 
one  iris  to  another  the  fee  is  $4.00. 

3.  Select  a  name  which  has  not  been  previously  registered,  which  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  when  you  write  for  the  blank.  If  you  will  first  look  in  the 
Check  Lists  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar  since  1959  to  see  if  the 
name  has  been  previously  registered,  you  will  save  time  for  yourself  and  for 
the  Registrar.  Please  also  suggest  an  alternate  name.  Mrs.  Colquitt  will  hold  an 
approved  name  for  a  short  time  to  enable  you  to  complete  the  blank  and  send  it 
back,  but  a  name  is  not  registered  until  the  registration  blank  is  filed  and  approved 
by  her.  A  registration  certificate  will  then  be  sent  to  you. 

4.  Names  should  consist  of  not  over  three  short  words,  and  should  follow  the 
International  Horticultural  Code.  The  following  names  are  not  admissible: 

a.  Names  of  living  persons  without  the  written  permission  of  that  person,  or  of 
parents  if  a  minor. 

b.  Numerals  or  symbols,  such  as  seedling  numbers,  etc. 

c.  Names  beginning  with  articles,  such  as  “The”  and  “A.” 

d.  Scientific  or  common  name  of  a  species,  or  words  formed  by  combining  parts 
of  Latin  names  of  the  parent  species. 

e.  Abbreviations  such  as  initials  of  a  proper  name,  “Mt.”  instead  of  “Mount,”  etc. 

f.  Use  of  trademark  or  copyrighted  names  unless  previously  in  common  use. 

g.  A  slight  variation  of  a  name  already  registered. 

5.  Make  parentage  records  explicit,  and  include  seedling  numbers  when  possible. 
Color  descriptions  should  be  concise,  and  the  designation,  conforming  to  the  latest 
Iris  Color  Classification  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  should  be  included. 


6.  Classifications  of  barbed  irises  will  conform  to  the  rules  outlined  in  the 
January  1958  Bulletin,  pages  9-17.  Height  and  season  of  bloom  are  most  important. 


These  classifications  may  be  summarized 

1 )  Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded  ( MDB ) 

2)  Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  (SDB) 

3 )  Intermediates  ( IB ) 

4)  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  (MTB) 

5)  Border  (BB) 

6)  Tall  Bearded  (TB) 


as  follows: 

Less  than  10"— early  blooms. 

10"  to  15". 

15"  to  18"— hybrids  of  dwarf  x  TB— bloom 
between  dwarfs  and  TBs. 

(Table  irises.)  15"  to  28"— slender,  flexu- 
ous  stalks,  with  small  flowers. 

15"  to  28"— shorter  irises  of  TB  parentage. 
28"  or  more. 


7.  Introduction.  An  introduction  is  an  offering  for  sale  to  the  public.  Catalogs, 
printed  lists,  and  advertisements  in  the  American  Iris  Society  Bulletin,  are  accept¬ 
able  mediums  of  introduction.  It  is  a  requisite  for  the  awards  of  the  Society  above 
that  of  High  Commendation.  A  variety  is  not  eligible  for  these  awards  until  one  year 
after  it  has  been  recorded  with  Mrs.  Colquitt.  Send  her  a  copy  of  the  catalog,  list, 
or  advertisement  by  first-class  mail  and  she  will  acknowledge  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  recorded. 
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Iris  Slides  for  Rental 


The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  numbers  of  excellent  sets  of  iris  slides  for 
rental.  Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35mm  size.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  irises 
accompanies  each  set.  Ideal  for  a  program  for  your  iris  meetings  and  garden  club 
meetings,  these  slides  are  a  fine  way  to  study  the  new  irises.  Are  you  considering, 
or  would  you  like  to  see,  some  new  irises?  What  better  way  than  to  rent  a  set 
of  slides  and  keep  informed  on  the  newer  varieties. 

For  that  additional  program  fill-out  the  following  sets  are  offered: 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  newer  tall  bearded  irises,  including  many  of  the  recent  award 
winners— top  favorites— and  selected  garden  scenes. 

.  .  .  Set  of  various  bearded  species  and  hybrids,  other  than  tall  bearded,  including 
standard  dwarf,  intermediate,  table,  and  border  bearded  types,  and  some  very 
special  slides  of  the  arils  in  various  types. 

...  Set  of  various  bidbous  irises  including  reticulatas  and  juno  irises.  Also  many 
species  and  hybrids  of  the  beardless  family  including:  Crested,  Louisiana, 
Western  natives,  Spurias  (including  some  of  the  most  recent  spurias  just  out), 
Siberians,  and  Japanese. 

...  Set  of  the  ever  popular,  less  expensive,  fine  bearded  irises  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  grace  any  garden  with  their  beauty  and  excellence. 

...  Set  of  irises  at  the  AIS  convention  in  Denver  1963.  For  those  who  could 
not  go  to  Denver  here  is  a  picturization  on  film  of  many,  many  of  the  very 
newest  irises.  See  them  in  the  comforts  of  your  own  meeting  room.  Yes, 
you’ll  see  new  irises,  gardens,  and  intimate  glimpses  of  some  of  the  iris 
personalities  who  attended  the  Denver  convention. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling,  pref¬ 
erably  30  days  or  longer.  Include  a  second  date  if  possible.  Give  the  exact  date 
desired  so  that  slides  can  be  sent  insured  airmail.  They  are  to  be  returned  in  the 
same  manner.  The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  set  of  100 
slides.  Make  checks  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  request  to: 

Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee, 
Route  2,  Box  301,  Salem,  Oregon,  97303. 


TO  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 

Please  note  that  all  copy  changes  in  Commercial  Directory 
Advertisements  for  1965  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  by  the  Bulletin 
Editor  by  November  15,  1964;  otherwise  your  advertisement 
will  he  run  as  in  1964.  Advertisers  will  he  hilled  by  the  AIS 
Secretary  for  Commercial  Directory  space  for  1965  after 
November  15,  1964.  Cancellations  of  advertisements,  and 
remittances  should  he  sent  to  the  AIS  Secretary.  Advertising 
rates  are  listed  in  this  Bulletin. 
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COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTORY 

ACORN  HILL  IRIS  GARDENS 

Over  900  varieties  of  tall  bearded 
iris  at  reasonable  prices 

List  sent  on  request 

DR.  DONALD  W.  MITCHELL 

9020  Howser  Lane  Lanham,  Md. 

ALPAHR  GARDENS 

Offer  over  1  100  varieties,  including 

ARIL  ARILBRED 

DWARF  and  TALL  BEARDED 

Visit  or  write  for  catalog 

5080  Allison  St.,  Arvada,  Colo. 

BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  136 

WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 

MYRON  D.  BIGGER 

1  147  OAKLAND  AVE., 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Fine  Peonies, 

Spuria  Iris,  Hardy  Hibiscus 

PRICES  ON  REQUEST. 

BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 

1603  Main  Road,  Central  Village,  Mass.,  02711 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass.,  01005 

ANN  AND  CLARENCE 
BLOCHER 

Own  iris  originations 
and  tetraploid  hemerocallis 

LIST  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

336  E.  Forest  Avenue,  Wheaton,  Illinois 

BUENA  VISTA 

IRIS  GARDENS 

1  13 — No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH,  Grower 
and  Hybridizer.  Catalog  on  Request. 
DAKOTA-GROWN  HARDY  STOCK 

C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

3224  Northstead  Dr. 

Sacramento  33,  Calif. 

BROWN'S 

IRIS  GARDEN 

(Rex  P.  &  Alta  M.  Brown) 

14920  Highway  99 

Lynnwood,  Washington 
(9  miles  North  of  Seattle) 

FREE  CATALOG  (no  color)  featuring  our 
own  and  other  recent  introductions  of  TALL, 
MEDIAN  and  DWARF  bearded  iris. 

CEDAR  LAKE 

IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 

Converting  to  a  Hobby  Garden 

Nearly  2000  varieties  on  sale 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
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CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 

NEW  and  DIFFERENT! 
the  lovely 

LINSE  HYBRIDS 

Free  catalog . No  color 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 


EVE'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1446  GLEN  DALLAS  16,  TEXAS 

New  Tall  Bearded,  Oncobred 
Regelias,  Arilbred  Hybrids 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
No  Color 


HARDY  NORTHERN  IRIS 

1964  COLOR  CATALOG  —  254 

New  Introductions  of 

GERHARD  A.  CARLSON 
MERLE  DALING 
JEANNETTE  W.  NELSON 
EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
DAVID  F.  JOHNSON 
GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.  O.  Box  117  Wenatchee,  Washington 


THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.O.  Box  491 — Jefferson,  Texas 

Specialists  in  REBLOOMING  IRIS  of  all 
types,  PURE  ARIL  SPECIES  &  HYBRIDS, 
ALSO  T.  B.  IRIS,  C.  G.  WHITE'S 
FERTILE  ARILBREDS,  DUTCH  IRIS  & 
DAYLILIES. 

Very  reasonable  prices,  excellent  quality, 
stocks  guaranteed  true  to  name,  rigidly 
inspected,  clean,  firm  and  healthy  always. 

ASK  FOR  PRICE  LISTS — 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

David  J.  Flesh  &  Florence  K.  Flesh — 
Owners 


FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  grower  of 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 
THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 
minute  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  344 
CANBY,  OREGON 

FLOWER  LANE  GARDENS 

(ROUTE  I,  BOX  244,  GRESHAM,  ORE.) 
E.  C.  Zuk,  Proprietor 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
CATALOG  NO  COLOR 

L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 

GROTE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Quality  Tall  Bearded  Iris 
Reasonable  Prices 
Price  List  on  Request 

8615  S.E.  92nd  AVE. 

PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 

Have  you  sent 
your  ZC  number 
to 

the  Secretary? 


HILDENBRANDT'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Route  Box  4,  Lexington,  Nebraska 
Hardy,  Nebraska  Grown  Iris 
Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 
Price  List  on  Request 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
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I  L  L  I  N  I  IRIS 
D.  STEVE  VARNER 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Featuring  our  award-winning 
Tall  Bearded  introductions  and 
one  flat  Siberian;  plus  other 
selected  new  varieties. 

N.  STATE  ST.  RD.  MONTICELLO,  ILL 

I  R  I  S  N  O  L  L 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon 

Selected  List 
and 

New  DeForest  Introductions 

CATALOG  FREE 


QUALITY  VARIETIES 

QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 
NO  COLOR 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
Wholesale  —  Retail 
Pooled  Orders 


WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog  show¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  imported  flower 
bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON  190,  MASS. 


IRIS  EMBRYO  CULTURES 
AND  SUPPLIES 

QUOTATIONS  ON  REQUEST 

JET  LAB 

73  NORTH  ST.  GRAFTON,  MASS.,  01519 


KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Choice  Southern  Oregon-grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

3563  Jacksonville  H  wy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


KING'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

101  MORGAN  LANE 
WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 

Hundreds  of  Texas  Grown 
Iris,  also  Hems 
FREE  LIST 

KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  18-B,  Potter  Valley,  Calif. 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 

LANDSEND  IRIS  GARDENS 

MRS.  F.  ALLEN  BROWN 
4326  Grandin  Rd.  Ext.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Excellent  Quality,  Choice  Varieties 
Grown  on  farm  in  fertile  Virginia  soil 

Reasonable  Prices  Catalog  on  Request 

LEBOS'  IRIS  GARDENS 

R.D.  4,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  17055 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Visitors  Always  Welcome 
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LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
90%  Being  A.I.S.  Award  Winners 
No  Color 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  43614 


FREE  CATALOG 

Of  Beautiful  Glads  and 
Gorgeous  Peonies 

LINS  GLAD  AND  PEONY  FARM 

COLOGNE,  MINN. 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 

LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  Iris. 

No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Calif. 

MAC'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

6916  N.E.  47th  Ave. 
VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

500  Varieties  Priced  for  Quick  Sale 
50%  Off  List  Price  on  Newer  Ones 
"Super  Deal"  Collections 
Send  for  Our  "Bargain  Counter"  Price 
List  and  Order  Early  for  Choice  Ones 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

DEPT.  A 

R.  I,  BOX  466  STOCKTON  5,  CALIF. 

Featuring  the  1964  introductions  of:  Sanford 
Babson,  Collie  and  Lillian  Terrell,  Ben  R. 
Hager,  and  the  Japanese  Iris  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Rich  and  Fred  Maddocks. 

FEATURING:  Spuria  Iris,  Siberian  Iris,  Lou¬ 
isiana  Iris,  Japanese  Iris,  and  sale  prices  on 
selected  Tall  Bearded  Iris. 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

FEATURING  OUR  OWN  AND 
OTHER 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

Catalog  on  request — No  Color 
2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

FEATURING 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

ORIGINATIONS  BY 

—  O.  W.  FAY  — 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO 

Catalog  on  Request 


NATIVE  IRIS  SEEDS 

Douglasiana  are  from  wide  petalled  hybrid 
plants.  Innominata,  yellows  predominate.  Tenax 
in  mixed  colors.  $1.00  each  per  package. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  McDonald,  8416  N.E.  Going  St., 
Portland,  Oregon,  97220. 
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Neubert's  Flower  Gardens 

RT.  6,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 
Specializing  in  tall  bearded  iris. 

Low  prices  and  high  quality 

Catalogue  on  request 
Visitors  welcome. 


NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

1501  Fifth  St.,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801 


OLD  BROOK  GARDENS 

Dwarf,  Median  and  Tall  Bearded  Irises 

Featuring  Brizendine,  Fass,  Kuesel, 

Peck,  Price,  Rundlett,  Stephenson, 

Van  de  Water  and  Warburton 
Introductions 

Free  Catalog  of  500  Varieties 
19  MARY  LANE  GREENVALE,  N.Y.,  11548 

JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  Distinction  from 
an  authentic  strain  exclusively 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

7001  Dixie  Bee  Road,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  7  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  (H  emerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 


Plan  to  send 
your  ZC  number 
to  the  Secretary 
tor  the 

Membership  List 


Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Specializing  in  7  new  races  of  Bearded  Iris: 
HORNED,  SPOONED,  FLOUNCED,  LACED, 
RE-BLOOMERS,  FLAT,  TANGERINE- 
BEARDED.  Also  new  TALL  BEARDED  and 
ONCOBREDS  from  many  hybridizers,  includ¬ 
ing  recent  FERTILE  C.  White  Oncobreds. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  with 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 

DWARF  and  MEDIAN  IRIS 
Free  List 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  I ,  Oregon 

M  I  T  G 

Offers  New  Lines  of  Intermediates  and  Other 
Medians.  My  own  introductions  plus  col¬ 
lected  species.  Lists  Available. 

EARL  ROBERTS,  5809  Rahke  Road, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  462  I  7 


ROE  NURSERY 

1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25,  Calif. 
Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green"  Iris 
Closing  out  prices! 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 


SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-third  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 


SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 
731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 
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SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

RT.  2,  BOX  297K  SALEM,  OREGON 
feature 

Fine  Iris  for  discerning  collectors 
Growers — Hybridizers — Originators. 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  50^ 


Mark  &  Jeanette  Rogers' 
SIERRA  VISTA  IRIS  GARDEN 

31933  YUCAIPA  BOULEVARD 
YUCAIPA,  CALIFORNIA 

Price  List  on  Request 


IRIS  .  .  .  HEMEROCALLIS 

TELL'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.,  PROVO,  UTAH 

(The  Firm  that  SATISFACTION 
and  GENEROSITY  built.) 

WE  WILL  MEET  ANY  AND  ALL 
COMPETITION.  POOLED  ORDERS 
WELCOME. 

(Hybridizers'  Catalog  and  Handbook  50#. 
Amount  deductible  from  your  first  order.) 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  Rhizomes 
Heavy  Stock — Top  Quality 
Most  Iris  60%  Off  List  Price 

Descriptive  Catalog  on  Request 

TURNER'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

19  SYLVAN  AVE.,  LATHAM,  N.Y. 


SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 
IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 
BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 

SOO-PREME  GARDENS 

Winter  Hardy  Iris 

As  new  owners,  we  invite  all  friends  of 
Soo-Preme  Gardens  to  visit  our  garden.  We 
will  be  glad  to  meet  you  and  continue  to 
serve  you. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

KENNETH  AND  JUDY  ANDRESS 

Hwy.  77,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 
DAYLILIES 
DUTCH  AMARYLLIS 
CRINUMS 

Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE 
BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO 

Free  catalog.  Over  2000 
Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 

Reasonably  Priced. 


HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  quality. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

BOX  230,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 
May  R.  Tucker  James  S.  Tucker 


VALLEY'S  END  IRIS  GARDENS 

Tall  bearded  iris  superbly  grown  in 
the  rich  valley  lands  of  Yucaipa 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
32375  Dunlap  Blvd.,  Yucaipa,  Calif. 
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STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburton 

My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 

GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50c  for  72  p.  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of  Georgia 
Hinkle,  Ron  Chamberlain. 

DEPT.  AIS-63,  SARCOXI E,  MISSOURI 

WHISPERWOOD  GARDENS 

WURST'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

315  NORTH  17th 

Old  and  new  iris  including  the  Dykes 

FORT  SMITH,  ARKANSAS 

Free  Catalog 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

Route  1,  Canton,  Texas,  75103 

FREE  LIST 

WYNNCREST  GARDEN 

MRS.  RALPH  E.  RICKER 


Hybridizer  and  Grower 
VISITORS  ARE  WELCOME 
1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

President  Carney’s  request  as  to  the  wish  of  the  members  for  a  Question 
and  Answer  Column  brought  an  immediate  response,  and  a  large  number  of 
responses.  We  therefore  are  inaugurating  this  column.  Please  write  your 
questions  concisely,  with  all  pertinent  data  needed  for  an  answer.  We  will  try 
to  get  the  answer  of  an  expert,  or  publish  the  question  and  ask  for  responses 
from  our  readers  who  have  had  practical  and  successful  answers  to  the  prob¬ 
lems. 

Two  inquiries  came  in  the  same  day  about  botrytis;  in  effect  both  asked  about 
preventive  measures  and  curative  measures.  Since  copy  must  be  in,  we  are  asking 
our  successful  gardeners  to  give  their  experience. 

What  can  we  do  about  getting  top  flight  arrangers  to  enter  our  shows  in  order 
to  increase  crowd  interest?  Answer:  Most  professional  or  near  professional  ar¬ 
rangers  will  not  enter  a  competitive  show,  because  of  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
ethics  of  the  art.  However,  most  of  them  will  enter  on  a  For  Display  Only  or 
Non  Competitive  basis. 

I  have  what  I  consider  to  be  some  good  seedlings,  but  I  live  so  far  from  other 
judges  that  they  never  have  a  chance  in  the  voting.  Answer:  The  Region  Test 
Garden  is  at  least  one  good  answer  to  hybridizers  who  live  off  the  beaten  path. 
Contact  your  RVP  as  to  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  who  operates  the 
Test  Garden  for  your  region. 

Why  not  introduce  some  humor  into  the  Rulletin.  Answer:  We’ll  try. 
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Index  to  Bulletins,  1964 

Issues  for  January,  April,  July,  and  October  1964 

All  articles  and  reports  are  indexed.  Recurring  matter  (such  as  advertising 
rates)  is  omitted— consult  the  tables  of  contents  (on  page  3  of  each  issue). 

Titles  of  articles  under  class  headings  are  condensed  or  synopsized.  The 
author’s  name  precedes  the  title  of  the  article  in  listings  under  class  headings, 
but  is  in  parentheses  after  the  title  in  other  listings. 

Citations  are  to  Bulletin  issue  and  page.  For  example,  Kidd’s  article  on 
the  Possible  Mode  of  Inheritance  of  the  Signal  Spot  in  Arilbred  irises  (citation 
Jul.  84)  is  in  the  July  issue,  beginning  on  page  84. 

Three  unclassified  articles  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  index. 


Affiliates  . Jan-  5 

American  Horticulture  Society: 

Objectives  (Rundlett)  . Jul.  44 

Arilbred  Irises: 

Kidd — Signal  Spot  Jul.  84 

Brizendine — Colder  Climates  Oct.  30 

Arrangements: 

Robin  excerpts — dried 

Siberians  .  Jul.  59 

Awards,  AIS: 

Cook  Memorial  Award  .  .  Jul.  106 

Lists— 1964  . Oct.  19 

Breeding: 

Brown — Hints  . Apr.  41 

Edwards — Siberian  . Apr.  71 

Tufts — Octoploids  . Jul.  65 

British  Iris  Society  Awards 

1964  . Jul.  106 

Caldwell — Convention  Speaker  Apr.  13 

Climate  Control  (robin 

excerpts) . Oct.  42 

Color  Classification 

Warburton — Nickerson  Fan  .  Apr.  81 

Cook,  Paul  H. 

Harned — My  Friend  and 

Yours  .  April  53 

Galyon— Eulogy . Jan.  27 

Robin  excerpts  . Oct.  39 

Convention 

Favorite  Guest  Iris  . Jul.  45 

Guests — 1966  . Jul.  76 

Memphis — 1964  Jul.  47,  Oct.  28 

Oklahoma  City — 1967  Guests  .  Oct.  28 

Report  (Rowe) . Jul.  21 

Schedule  . Jan.  15 

Schedule— 1965- 

1969  . Jan.  34,  Oct.  13 


Culture: 

Buckley — Sulfer  . Jan.  57 

Rundlett — Soil  Preparation  April.  31 

Transplanting  ( robin 

excerpts)  . Oct.  50 

Transplants  (robin 

excerpts)  . April.  29 

Robin  excerpts  . Jan.  36 

Directors,  Board  of 

Correction  of  Minutes  . Oct.  10 

Minutes,  Nov.  1963 

Meeting  . Jan.  71 

Minutes,  June,  1964 

Meeting  . July  110 

RVP-Directors  Meeting  .  .  .  Jul.  108 

Diseases  and  Pests: 

Rundlett — Sidelights  . Jan.  53 

Knopf — Culture  . Apr.  85 

Nelson-Hoffman — A  Dime  .  .  Oct.  29 

Dwarfs: 

Modern  Irises  (Grey)  . Jan.  9 

DIS  Symposium,  1963  . Jan.  47 

Exhibitions: 


Award  winners,  artistic  classes, 
section  certificates,  exhibition 
certificates,  Junior  awards, 


1964  . Oct.  56 

Gantz — Shows  vs.  Gardens  Jul.  60 

Hopson— Recipe  . Oct.  32 

Vallette — Judge’s  View  . Jan.  65 

Robin  excerpts  . Oct.  44 

Fertilizer  (robin  excerpts)  . Oct.  47 

Florence,  Italy: 

International  Competition — 

Awards . Jul.  11 

Foster  Plaque: 

Welch,  Walter  . Oct.  10 

American  Winners . Oct.  12 
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Gardens: 

Blocher  (by  Schirmer)  .  Jul.  25 

Fay  (by  Warburton)  .  Jul.  26 

Fischer  (by  Dabagh)  . Jul.  30 

Gaskill  (by  Brewer) . Jul.  31 

Hagberg  (by  Henkelman)  .  Jul.  35 

Hamblen  (by  Dabagh)  . Jul.  12 

Hooker  (by  Bledsoe)  . Jul.  37 

Jugle  (by  Minnick)  . Jul.  38 

Ketchum  Memorial  (by 

Carpenter)  . Apr.  57 

Rudolph  (by  Gatty)  Jul.  39 

Varnum  (by  Peterson)  . Jul.  41 

Watts  (by  Conroe)  . Jul.  42 

Germination: 

Robin  excerpts  .  Jan.  38,  Oct.  45 

Betz — Findings  . Apr.  65 

Hamblen 

Dabagh — Hamblen  Garden  .  Jul.  12 

Hamburg  competition  . Oct.  37 

Hunter,  Max  (Wister  Award)  .  Oct.  8 

Hybridizing — see  Breeding 

As  An  Artist  . Apr.  21 

Japanese  irises: 

(robin  excerpts)  . Jan.  30 

Judges 

1964  Jan.  80 

Additions  . Apr.  26 

Judges’  Choice  1964  . Oct.  17 

Judges  Handbook: 

Committee  . Apr.  22 

Judges’  School: 

Lybrand— Region  5  . Jul.  92 

Lace  (robin  excerpts)  .  Jul.  55 

Louisiana  Irises: 

Conger — A  Challenge  .  Apr.  51 


Conger — Varietal  Comments .  Oct.  102 


Medals,  AIS: 

Distinguished  service,  to 

Bartholomew  . Jan.  21 

Winners  since  1941  .  Jan.  21 

Hybridizer’s,  to  Brother 

Charles  . Jan.  22 

Winners  since  1941  .  Jan.  23 

Medians 

Hobbs — Symposium  Oct.  15 

Border  Bearded  (robin 

excerpts)  .  Apr.  30 

MTB  (robin  excerpts)  .  Jan.  34 

Modern  Irises — Grey  .  Jan.  8 

NW  Median  Meeting — Brown  Jan.  13 

Plicatas  (robin  excerpts)  .  Jul.  57 

Robin  excerpts  .  .  .  .  Jul.  57,  Oct.  41 


Median  Iris  Society 

Regional  Representatives  .  .  Apr.  57 

Membership  Campaign 

Announcement,  1964  . Jan.  24 

Report,  1963  .  Jan.  74 

Mohr 

Oliphant — Profile  . Jul.  88 

Naming  Iris 

Ghio — What’s  in  a  Name?  .  Apr.  43 
Obituaries: 

Bailey,  Douglas  E.  Apr.  47 

Cook,  Paul  (by  Calyon)  .  Jan.  27 

Cook,  Paul  (by  Williamson)  Jan.  25 

Fulkerson,  Herbert  . Jan.  28 

Lapham,  Creig  (Harned)  Oct.  53 

Sixbury,  Dr.  Carl  E . Jul.  67 

Payne — AGA  Medal  Jan.  41 

Photography 

Scott  . Apr.  15 

Bartholomew  (Thoughts)  .  .  Apr.  59 

Plicatas  (robin 

excerpts)  . Jul.  57,  Oct.  48 

Poetry: 

Conroe — First  Irisarian  Jul.  64 

To  the  Iris  . Jul.  90 

The  Iris  . Jul.  90 

Joslyn — Colors  . Oct.  54 

Pollination  (robin  excerpts)  .  .  Oct.  46 

Popularity  Poll  1964  Oct.  16 

Rebloomers: 

Brown — Culture  . Apr.  19 

Robin  excerpts  . Jan.  36 

Regional  reports: 

1,  Oct.  74  15,  Oct.  80 

3,  Oct.  74  17,  Oct.  81 

4,  Jan.  49  18,  Apr.  83 

5,  Oct.  76  21,  Oct.  83 

10,  Oct.  77  22,  Oct.  83 

13,  Oct.  78  24,  Oct.  84 

14,  Oct.  79 

Regional  vice  presidents 

2.  Dr.  Erwin  A.  Conroe  .  .  Jan.  42 

5.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman  Jan.  42 

7.  Jake  H.  Scharff  . Jan.  43 

13.  Austin  Morgan  Jan.  43 

20.  Joseph  O’Riley  .  Jan.  44 

23.  Mrs.  Bernard  Barns  .  Jan.  44 

24.  Mrs.  Rubin  Sawyer  Jan.  45 

Duties  .  Jan.  59 

Registering — Recording  irises : 

Registration  regulations  ....  Jan.  8 

Registration — 

Introduction  .  .  .  Apr.  88,  Oct.  113 
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Sass — Work  Carried  On  (Kinish)  Jul.  9 
Seedlings: 

Domick — Seedling  Season  .  .  Jan.  45 
Shows — see  Exhibitions 
Siberian  Irises: 

Robin  excerpts  .  .  Jan.  33,  Apr.  33 
Arrangements  (robin  excerpts)  Jul.  59 

Edwards — Breeding  . Apr.  71 

Edwards — Small  Siberians  .  Oct.  109 
Soil: 

Gasgil — Fertility  .  Jul.  77 

Scholz — Thoughts  On  . Oct.  34 

Snow  Flurry  (robin  excerpts)  Oct.  41 
Species 

Robin  excerpts  . Apr.  34 

Conservation  (robin  excerpts)  Oct.  50 
Warburton — Iris  Danfordiae  .  Jul.  75 


Spuria  Irises: 

Robin 

excerpts.  .  Jan.  31,  Apr.  37,  Oct.  43 
Ferguson — Hybridizing  and 


Growing  .  Apr.  23 

Test  Garden: 

Program  . Jul.  104 

Report,  1964  (Allen)  . Oet.  9 

Treasurer’s  report: 

Year  ended  9/30/63  . Jan.  77 

Varietal  comments: 

Bergin  (Region  17)  . Oct.  100 

Blodgett  (Region  8)  . Oct.  98 

Conger  (Region  10)  . Oct.  102 

Corey  (Northeast)  . Oct.  85 

Cosgrove  (reds)  . Jul.  102 

Dabagh  (yellows)  .  Jul.  98 

Davis  (Region  10)  .  Oct.  102 

Decker  (whites)  . Jul.  100 


Edinger  (pinks)  .  Jul.  100 

Fail  (Region  14)  . Oct.  104 

Foster  (Arilbreds)  .  Jul.  102 

Gantz  ( small  irises )  . Oct.  87 

Hamblen  (Calif.)  . Apr.  9 

Holloway  (Region  14) . Oct.  105 

Kuesel  (Northeast)  . Jul.  15 

Lewis  (Region  4)  . Oct.  91 

Minnick  (Region  18)  . Oct.  106 

Murray  (Northeast)  . Jul.  18 

Newhard  (Region  3)  .  Oct.  87 

Noel  (Region  10)  . Oct.  101 

Owen  (whites)  . Jul.  98 

Peel  (Region  14)  . Oct.  106 

Ralls  (Region  22) . Oct.  108 

Reinhardt  (Region  8)  . Oct.  99 

Roach  (blacks)  . Jul.  98 

Rowe  (Chicago  convention)  .  Jul.  21 

Serdinski  (blues)  . Jul.  98 

Schortman  (Calif.)  . Jan.  63 

Smith  (Region  8)  Oct.  102 

Yunker  (Region  8)  . Oct.  98 

Zurbrigg  (Washington,  D.C.)  Oct.  89 

Wall,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo— Life 

Memberships  Oet.  38 

Weeds — Control  (robin 

excerpts)  .  .  .  .  Oct.  47 

Welch,  Walter— Foster  Plaque.  .  Oct.  10 
White,  Clarence  G. 

Wilkes — White  Hybrids . Jul.  69 

Randolph  Chromosome  Count.  Jul.  73 
Zing 

As  parent  (robin  excerpts)  ...  Jul.  58 
Unclassified: 

Van  de  Water — Observations  Jan.  60 

Sucker  Licker  .  Jul.  62 

Helt — Dispensatory  .  Oct.  72 
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